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an that’re well- 
schooled in fashion... 
documented classics with a comfort- 


_ able mix of innovative pieces... 
just what you'd expect to find at —- 
Magrams. 


5 Be 


‘you just borrow his necktie... add it 
to your favorite shirt...’ if this isn’t a 
dyed-in-the-wool collegiate look, 
we don’t know what is. to check on: 
our 
~ wool herringbone blazer with 
suede elbow patches (we've 
same in corduroy — just as fab) 
y daddy oxfords in Eton stripings, 
properly buttoned-down 
collars 
~ V-neck, crew-neck pullovers in 
acrylic and wool blends (just 
made for monogramming) 
~ Manisha’s modified baggy 
twills / 
v ties (fof girls only) - from our 
Accessories department on 
main. 


you know, | really like looking 
tweedy... here: our 
y~ shawl-collared, single- 
buttoned pullover in 
salt/pepper tweed 
~ cotton turtleneck (in 
mucho colors) 
v Manisha cords (the fall 
uniform) 


there’s more: lots, lots more! 


you stuff extraordinaire — Colony 


& Way In on main. 


SIYMs 


you purr like a kitten, dahling... must 
be the angora sweater! our 


y~ stunning little black sweater with 
pearl buttons (we love to wear it 
backward, too!) 

~ the new blue jeans (they ain't 
blue, Sally!) in pinstripes, cropped 
right at the ankle. 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 
OPEN MON. & FRI. 9:30-9:00; 
TUES.- SAT. 9:30-5:30 
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By MO SHAFROTH 

~ Gunk holing. It’s a phrase one 
might not want to use in polite 
company. Like a word out of 
George Carlin’s Book of Words 
That Are Almost Dirty, gunk holing 
has never really attained a proper 
place in proper English. 

Its meaning is perfectly inno- 
cent, but connotations surrounding 
this terrible sounding phrase are 
bizarre and a bit kinky. What is it, 
this gunk holing? 

Simply, gunk holing is the sport 
of sailing on a body of water, 
pulling into one of its many harbors 
for the night, getting up the next 
day and doing it again. Some would 
call this cruising or yachting, but do 
not let them fool you. It is gunk 
holing by any other name. 

There is not a more pleasant 
way to get to know a body of 
water. Gunk holing is quiet, relax- 
ing, refreshing and fun. If only 
it sounded as good as it felt. 

Any water hole is suitable, but 
a particularly good one is just west 
of UVM. Cradled between the 
Adirondacks and Green Mountains 
is America’s sixth largest puddle, 
Lake Champlain. 

Champlain’s 425 square miles 
contain many protected harbors 
and islands, as well as plenty of 
room for exploring. Surround- 
ing the lake, communities with 
friendly folk and inviting wilderness 
mix to make a patchwork shoreline. 

For seven days, Captain Jean 
Haffenreffer and I, First Mate Mo 
Shafroth, gunk holed on Lake 


' Gunk Holing on Lake Champlain 


Champlain in a rented 15-foot 
sailboat. What follows is our August 
week of harbor hopping and sailing 
without salt. 

Our sail on Lake Champlain 
really began one week previous, 
during which we meticulously plan- 
ned our adventure. 

We packed what we needed and 
nothing more: weather radio, maps, 
sleeping bags, compass, charcoal 
grill, one change of clothes, home 
grown vegetables. And of course we 
brought a transistor radio, sun tan 
cream and plenty of beer — only 
the barest of necessities. 

We plotted and replotted the 
course our ark would take. We 
figured on about twenty miles of 
sailing a day, a pace that would 
almost take us from Champlain’s 
tip to its toe. 

But like the best laid plans, our 
figuring was wrong. We forgot a 
tent. On the last night, thunder- 
storms dumped their buckets on 
our belongings, but thanks to an ad 
hoc lean-to hastily assembled at 
midnight, captain and = crew 
remained relatively dry. 

We also averaged about twelve 
miles a day instead of twenty, 
which meant seeing only half the 
lake. The average dipped below 
projections because the first two 
days were spent at a virtual stand- 
still. They were unusually calm and 
balmy days, the kind of weather 
that spurs mutiny. Throughout all 
potential squabbles and possible 
treason, though, the captain kept a 
firm hand on the tiller while the 
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first mate served up barley alixers. 
An ugly scene was avoided by 
isting slightly to starboard. 

Later in the week, winds came, 
filled our sails and pushed us up 
and down the lake. 

The wind, however, dies in the 
late afternoon and sunsets were 
inevitably spent paddling along the 
shoreline in search of a gunk hole. 
It was also just as inevitable that 
the first mate stroked while the 
captain steered. 

The shoreline we navigated was 
serpentine, haphazardly wiggling to 
form the many coves and jetties, 
characteristic of the lake: coves like 
Grog Harbor, Snake Den Harbor 
and Meach Cove; protruding penin- 
sulas like Split Rock Point and 
Cumberland Head. 

Especially spectacular was the 
New York shoreline. Sheer cliffs 
dropped straight into the lake and 
water depths plunged 200 feet at 
the shore. New York’s shore also 
tended to be less populated, making 
it the better gunk-holing side. 


But just as beautiful were the 


rolling farmlands dominating the 
Vermont shoreline. The bucolic 
Champlain Valley was alive with 
activity as farm machinery groomed 
the quilted landscape. It was a 
settling contrast to the untamed 
Adirondacks. 

Once we located a suitable gunk 
hole, we began to gunk hole. While 
perch fillets and zucchini simmered, 
we washed up and hung up belong- 
ing to dry. Following dinner and a 
star gaze, the flickering fire put us 


CHUN HEE OH 


fast asleep. After a day of trimming 
the sheets, it was nice to be be- 
tween them. 

Each morning, we would pull 
into. a port and spend a quiet 
morning with a newspaper, a cup of 
coffee and a stroll through the port 
town. 

Many communities on Lake 
Champlain keep gunk holers sup- 
plied. Plattsburgh, 
Essex, Westport and Port Kent 
were our mainstays, but others like 
St. Albans, Rouses Point and 


Crown Point would likely have 


served us with as much class and 
character as our principle providers. 
The town of Essex, N.Y. was 


our most impressive morning stop. | 


A 175-year-old hamlet, Essex 
retains the essential qualities of 
centuries past. Its Greek Revival 
and Federal style architecture, its 
small town quiet and hospitality 
and its unmatchable backdrop were 


a welcome repose from the rigors of | 


sailing. 

I think I could stand some more 
of that sailing rigor. Every day I 
look out on the lake and see boats 
keeling with full sails, I wonder 
why I am not sailing. Maybe it is 
that I don’t have a boat, or that I 
am going to school. Someday, I 
shall return. 

As Bill Freeman, author of the 
Lake Champlain Cruising Guide, 
said, “It takes more than once to be 


a part of Lake Champlain... Once | — 


experienced, it cannot be for- 
gotten... Try it you'll like it. 
I tried it and I liked it. 


Burlington, | 


EDITORIAL 


4 Something 
That’s Not 


And just what, he said, is this? 

The University’s public relations newspaper, UVM 
Record, is featuring as its current lead story an article 
called “Minority Access Program Enhances Diversity.” 
Accompanied by photographs of three minority stu- 
dents at UVM this summer, the story summarizes the 
experiences of those students — Percy Anderson, Miriam 
Martinez and Carolyn Thompson — during their studies 
in Burlington. 

That in itself is not bad. Nor is the University’s 
involvement with MARC (Minority Access to Research 

_ Careers), the organization that sponsored the visit of the 
three students, 

But as long as the Record was at it, did they have to 
make it seem that UVM is a haven for minority stu- 
dents? Certainly, that’s the impression it gave. 

The implication of the story is that UVM is becom- 
ing integrated, that blacks and other minorities comprise 
a reasonable proportion of the student body, and that it 
is only a matter of time before UVM is satisfactorily 
integrated. 

All of that, of course, isn’t likely to happen. 

At least not the way things are going now. UVM’s 
minority student population is tiny. The article itself 
states that. But in its prominent display of the photo- 
graphs, in its upbeat tone, the story implies much the 
opposite, 

For instance, what exactly is meant by the phrase 

: “Enhances Diversity”’ in the headline? Diversity exists at 

- UVM only in the sense that someone from a small town 
might meet someone from a big city, that someone from 
Massachusetts might meet someone from Pennsylvania, 
or that, yes, a boy might meet a girl. It does not mean, 
for the most part, that a black (using one minority as an 
example) might meet a white. 

Not many UVM students even get a chance to meet 
a minority student or faculty member. After all, this is a 
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place where it’s very possible to go through four years 
without even being in the same classroom with a minor- 
ity professor or student. 

The opportunity for diversity, in the sense the word 
has come to mean and indeed in the sense to which the 
Record’s headline refers, is almost completely lacking at 
UVM. . 

This is not to say the University is not moving 
towards increasing its minority student population. 
Slowly, it is, What’s distressing is the rate of speed at 
which the whole endeavor is taking place: climbing from 
seven minority students in 1969 to 130 this year is an 
improvement, but not a revolutionary improvement. 

Granted, there are problems inherent in bringing 
minority students to northern Vermont, a place not 
exactly known for its ethnic diversity. An article like 
the one that appears in the current Record is an indica- 
tion, however, that the University doesn’t mind this 
lumbering pace, It seems the University thinks an 
occasional article in its public relations newspaper is all 
that’s necessary to prove to a disbelieving world that 
UVM is becoming integrated. It’s as if everyone who 
reads the article is being thrown a little something, a 


little piece of evidence there for us to see in black and | 


white, that’s meant to look like a lot. 

It’s tactics like this that make it seem the University 
has placed the task of minority recruiting low on its list 
of priorities. The University wants minority students 
here and has established programs, like MARC, dedi- 
cated to achieving that goal. But an occasional article 
and an increase from seven to 130 students since 1969 is 
not exactly the stuff of which sustained recruiting 
campaigns are made. 

If the present approach continues — and it is an 
approach that seems to meander and settle for less than 
it should — soon we may not have enough diversity, real 
diversity, left to enhance. 

—Alex Nemerov 
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WHAT? STUDYING 
ALREADY? C'MON, 


CATCH UP LATER. 
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We can tell you 
it will be soon, and 


OU that the prices 
on winter merchandise 

SKI will be fabulous. So, 
if it has to do with 


SALE winter, don’t buy 


The Edge sale. 
if you couldn't make it last 
year, don’t miss it this time 
around. Look for details in 
the Vermont Cynic and The 
Burlington Free Press. 
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~|me. Annually 
| problems always seem to 


COMMENTARY 


Trying to Understand from the basement 
the Domestic Engineer 


By SOPHY CHAFFEE 
“Where have all the house- 

wives gone... 
Long time passin’ 
Where have all the 

mommies gone 
Long time ago. 

Where have all the house- 
wives gone? 
Gone to board rooms, 
~ everyone,,.”” 

The above might be 
hailed the ballad of the ’80s 
woman. After all the num- 
ber of women in the mar- 
ketplace has increased while 
domestic engineering (being 
a housewife) has declined. 

I suppose I am an 
example of such an ’80s 
woman: I plan out my life 
in the following sequence: 
Graduation — Career — 
maybe Marriage. 

And indeed, I am not 
alone. 

_ More and more, women 
are breaking into their 
father’s world, full steam 
ahead. While women still 
contend with sex discri- 
mination at work, it is not 
the same as the. prejudices 
dealt with previously. 

For some women, in 
fact, sex barriers increase 
the career challenge. A 
woman politician told me 
“T had to work twice as 
hard as my male colleagues 
to make it to this position, 
but maybe that’s what 
keeps me _ motivated. It 
often makes me _ sharper 
and better prepared than 


| they are.” 


The zeal with which 
women approach careers, 
however, is often  mis-: 
directed against those 


|others who don’t want a. 


business job. The zeal takes 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 
It. never ceases to amaze 
recurring 


become annually neglected 


| ones. It seems that certain 
| unnecessary inconveniences: 
| would be anticipated and 
| avoided, but my one-and-a- 


half hour wait to drop $220 
on various texts leads me to 
believe that, once again, no 
one has devoted time (or 
time enough) to solving a 


problem that interminably 


plagues the beginning of the 


~ | school year: lines. 


My modest proposal 


| goes like this: Four “book- 
-.| days” should be assigned in 
| the first weeks of school, 
| with one day designated 
|. for each class, 
|. perhaps, would be assigned 

| to day one, sophomores to 
eee day - two, and so on. On 

~~} one’s designated class day, 
fe: a 3 he would, go to the book- 

— .f..store an. the - morning to. 


Freshmen, 


the ugly form of snobbish- 
ness towards those ‘‘non- 
career’? women. ‘The atti- 
tude can be reduced to a 
single statement: ‘She 
doesn’t understand me 
because she’s only a house- 
wife, and that’s not a real 
career.”’ 

My own snobbishness 
became apparent at a recent 
family picnic. I was arguing 
with my uncle (a conserva- 
tive lawyer) about the 
plight of women workers in 
the male-dominated _ busi- 
ness world. After I went on 
about how men still force 
women into the traditional 
role — barefoot, pregnant 
and in the kitchen — my 
sister-in-law piped sup, 
“Some women want just 
that. And what’s wrong 
with that. Motherhood can 
be a rewarding,career.”’ 


Her statement stopped 
me in my tracks, and indeed 
it should have. Motherhood 
is a career, and a popular 
one. Its hours are not the 
greatest, but for many the 
intrinsic rewards far out- 
weigh the status and salary 
that lure many to the board 
room. 


Status, I think, is the 
key word. It separates the 
career woman from _ the 
housewife. Career women 
have status, clout and credit 
cards. Housewives have 
dishrags, diapers and a bad 
name with many _ career 
women. 


This polarization of 
housewives and career 
women is just one symptom 


drop off his schedule. Said 
student would then receive 
a ticket designating a time 
to return and pick up his 
books. In the interim, the 
student could attend class, 
go to the beach and go 
about other daily duties. 
Also in the interim, work 
study students hired solely 
for the four book days 
would scurry around the 
bookstore collecting the 
appropriate books for the 
particular schedule they 
were holding. 

When one’s time slot 
arrived, he could fold up his 
beach’ blanket, pick up his 
check book and head up to 


the designated pick up 
station, 


location unimpor- 
tani. Here his books would 
be awaiting him, neatly 
bagged with a receipt stap- 
led to the plastic. All he 
needs to do is fill in the 
amount space on his check, 
show a UVM L.D., sign the 


unconsciously 
of a problem inherent in jaway. 


Feminism today: too many 
women are concentrating 
their efforts into breaking 
into the men’s world and 
seem to have _ forgotten 
about breaking men into 
the. |=women’s world. 
Granted, some men are 
trickling into positions tra- 
ditionally held by women, 
but, comparatively, women 
are surging into positions 
traditionally held by men. 
This phenomenon leaves 
a gap in our society and our 


workforce. As more and 
more women opt _ for 
“men’s jobs” over 


“women’s jobs,” and too 
few men fill the open slots 
in the so-called pink-collar 
jobs (like nursing, teaching, 
secretarial work, mother- 
hood), those _ pink-collar 
careers lose more than cre- 
dibility. They lose quality. 
There is ample evidence: 
daily news reports on the 
desperate need for nurses, 
the declining quality of 
schools (caused in part by 
the lost credibility of teach- 
ing as a profession and the 
deterioration of the Ameri- 
can family). 

I do not, however, 
advocate a return to the 
traditional male/female role 


system. Clearly, many 
women belong in what were 
‘once “men-only” careers. 


What I do advocate is 
increased sensitivity on the 
part. of career women in 
preserving what was once 
the “women’s world.” It is 
up to us to give the pink 
collar workforce — women 
and men — status they 
deserve, the status we are 
stripping 

e 


_A Modest Proposal 


check and leave. The pro- 
cess is expedited, student 
and store get what they 
want, and, best of all, no 
lines. 


This game plan has 
certain flaws, but none that 
could prevent it from 
becoming a more eee 
system than the _ presen 
one. Yes, there is room for 
error. Yes, it could be a 
rather bureaucratic system, 
Yes, some students would 
have to obtain their books 
via an alternative method. 
But nearly eight thousand 
of us wouldn’t have to wait 
and wilt during that 
unavoidable (as disbelievers 
in progress would have us 
believe) book-buying excur- 
sion. 

Just like John Foster 
Dulles says: active response, 
not passive. And if mine is 
not the solution, there still 
certainly is one. . 


of billings 


By ALEX STIMPSON 

I like August. I even like the way August sounds. 
August. August. Au-gust. This year, my devotion to 
the eighth month is being tested, Decaree this year I 
returned to school in August. 

Yes, I will be in school when I should be: a) sitting 
in the sun, or b) watching baseball, or c) going to a 
beach party, or d) going to a house party, or e) going to 
any kind of party. But I’m not. Instead, I’ll pass my 
time waiting in line at the bookstore and at registra- 
tion. 

When I’ve had enough of the frustration and anxiety 
caused by those crowds of single-filed students, I may 
retreat back to my room and ponder what could have 
been. I will lie down on the bed — my eyes fixed on the 
clock radio — repeating softly aloud the word “August.”’ 
“August.” “‘Au-gust.”’ 

And when I awake, things will be different. A 
NEW perspective. The RIGHT perspective. The UVM 
perspective: That attitude that makes summer stretch 
until the first snowfall. That attitude that compels 
students to wear Hawaiian clothes in sub-zero tempera- 
ture. Because whether it’s August or September, there’s . 
going to be plenty of merrymaking in and around 
campus. And what better excuse is there, for going on a 
week-long bender, than to casually say: ‘‘Well, school 
starts in August, doesn’t it.”’ 

It’s even a better excuse than Oktoberfest or St. 
Patrick’s Day or Town Voting Day. 

Sure you might miss a few classes because you 
spent the day at North End beach. And sure you might 
miss athletic practice because you’re watching the 
sun set at the Ice House. But hey, it’s August. School 
starts in August. 

I could preach against the resulting ills of hedo- 


(nism like a Martin Luther-gone-mad, but I will not. I 


will not demand you to buy your books before October; 
nor will I demand you to attend the first week of 
classes. 

And finally, I will not demand anything... 


until 
September. e 


“NO, ('M SORRY... JUST BECAUSE CLASSES STURT 
IN AUGUST THIS 4€4R DOESN T AEAN We CAN 
HAVE CLASS AT THE BEACH..." : 
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our practical planet 


By JOE ELMLINGER 


We're caught up in 
summer sequels _ again. 
Moviegoers throng to see 


John Travolta restrut his 
stuff in Stayin’ Alive, 
marvel as the Star Wars gang 
blows up the Death Star 
once more, and gasp as the 
man-eating monstrosity 
swims right into their 3-D 
glasses, 

Recently, yet another 
sequel has popped up. It isa 
subtler sequel, starring 
Ronald Reagan and Henry 
Kissinger. We could call it 
The Road to El Salvador; 
it’s a new angle on those old 
Hope/Crosby classics. 

Ronnie plays a puffy- 
cheeked, wise-cracking Bob 
Hope, always ready with a 
snappy one-liner about the 
“Communist Threat.’? Hank 
plays a cooler, more reser- 
ved Crosby who can smooth 
over any adversary with his 
gentle crooning. 

We'll watch the hijinks 


as the boys _ gallivant 
through a charming Central 
American country torn by 
civil strife, 

We'll clutch our chairs 
as the boys have a close 
brush with death at the 
hands of Red rebels thirsty 
for some Gringo blood. 

This scenario reminds us 
of another chilling movie of 
years gone by: The Vietnam 
Conflict, starring Kissinger 
as director of U.S. foreign 
policy. The Christmas 
Bombing and the invasion 
of Cambodia were two of 
his standout performances. 

But his Latin American 
audience does not receive 
him well. 

Latin Americans are not 
stupid, nor do they forget 
easily. They know he had a 
role in the assassination of 
Chile’s President Allende; 
and they remember him as 
the man who said, ‘‘The line 
of history passes through 


‘Europe to North America 


Risks Run 
Too High 
in Lebanon 
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depart BURLINGTON 


7:00 a.m. 
depart BOSTON 


10:40 p.m. 


arrive BOSTON 


Late Night Politicians 


and on to Japan; what 
happens in the South is of 
no importance.” They will 
be insulted by Kissinger’s 
presence, and rightly so. His 
appointment is purely moti- 
vated by politics, and it 
amounts to little more than 
a Band-Aid solution to a 
hemorrhaging problem. It is 
a futile attempt by the 
Reagan Administration to 
cover up the inadequacies 
of its Central American 
policy. 

It just goes to show: old 
diplomats never die; they 
live forever — on the late 
show. 

ok RK 


All kidding aside, three 
cheers for Ronnie’s Chad 
policy. He’s made the wise 
decision to remain on the 
sidelines during the con- 
frontation in Chad. He 
recently called home two 


By KATE BARTLETT 

- Two U.S. marines were 
killed in Lebanor- on 
August 29. Now the United 
States must decide whether 
or not to bring the re- 
maining Americans home, 
with the alternative being to 
let them remain and risk the 
deaths of more men. The 
situation in -Lebanon 
remains confusing: many 
different conflicting  fac- 


c 
| ( | 
FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE PHD CARD, OR FOR 


AWACS planes he had sta- 
tioned in the Sudan to 
monitor lLybian Colonel 
Qaddafi’s invasion of Chad, 
leaving the French to deal 
with the testy Colonel. 

French President 
Mitterand sent 3,000 para- 
troopers, whose presence 
has been effective in calm- 
ing the fighting, and he is 
trying hard to begin nego- 
tiations with Qaddafi. An 
American presence would 
only prompt the Libyan 
lunatic to. accelerate his 
invasion. Don’t think he’s 
forgotten about his two 
MIG’s we dropped in the 
drink in 1981. 

Opponents of the Rea- 
gan decision argue that the 
President. is playing right 
into Qaddafi’s hands by 
withdrawing the planes. 
They argue that the French 
forces will now be much 
more vulnerable and there- 
fore will be a less powerful 
bargaining chip once nego- 


tions are involved. It is not 
worth risking the lives of 
U.S. marines in order to aid 
the present Lebanese 
government. How far will 
we go to protect another 
government when in the 
process we are risking the 
lives of our own people? 

A little over a year ago 
the White House first sent 
U.S. marines to Lebanon 
ostensibly as a peacemaking 


tiations begin. 

This is a myopic view- 
point, for it fails to realize 
that 1) Qaddafi is an 
emotional powder keg with 
a very short fuse and 2) 
the worst thing that could 
happen is to have this 
squabble turn into an East- 
West confrontation. 
Qaddafi is little more than 
a crafty terrorist with a 
Napoleon complex. Also, 
American presence near any 
area of conflict is going to 
excite the Soviets and pro- 
mote Soviet intervention. 


Let’s keep this one in 
house so to speak. The 
French appear to be doing a 
good job holding the peace 
and the prospect of future 
negotiations is promising. 
Ronnie’s no _ fool; with 
election year around the 
corner a Central African 
escapade would just fuel the 
fire of those already critical 
of his third world posture. e 


force, and they have been a 
large contributor to keeping 
the situation under control. 
Now that situation has been 
changed, though, and our 
position must be re-evalu- 
ated. 

Two men have now 
been killed and more than 
14 have been injured in a 
mortar attack while 


see RISKS, page 9 
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THROUGH AIR FLORIDA OR AT 

THE UVM TRAVEL CENTER. 
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AMTRACK 
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AND SO MUCH MORE... 
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FREE! 
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* QUARTZ TUNING 
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- LED SIGNAL STRENGTH METER 
* SEMI-AUTOMATIC BELT-DRIVE 
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Word From D.C. 


By JAMES M. JEFFORDS 
Vermont Congressman 

The dust hasn’t yet 
settled on the Supreme 
Court ruling earlier this 
summer invalidating the 
legislative veto. When _ it 
does, the mechanisms for 
maintaining the balance of 
power in the federal govern- 
ment may be substantially 
redefined, 

Technically, the ruling 
was limited to the specific 
deportation case before the 
court. Further legal tests 
may be required to confirm 
what everybody assumes — 
that the legislative veto is 
unconstitutional in all cases. 
But that assumption was 
bolstered by the three dis- 
senting justices’ ‘concern 
that the ruling invalidates 
“literally hundreds of sta- 
tutes, dating back to the 
1930’s.”’ 


The ruling casts signifi- 
-cant doubt on the ability of 
Congress to second-guess 
any reorganization of the 
Executive Branch, Adminis- 
tration decisions not to 
spend money appropriated 
by Congress, or a decision 


Risks 


continued from page 7 


attempting to guard the 
International ‘Airport in Bei- 


rut. Thesewere the first 


marines to die in «combat 


* be-sineen<their=~arrival ~~ last © 


August, Reagan and.the rest 
of the White House seem to 
be concerned about what 
has happened, but not con- 
cerned enough to bring the 
remaining men home, or to 
make any changes in our 
current position. 

‘The White House pub- 
licly announced on. August 
30 that it had no intention 
of bringing home _ the 
remaining 1,200 marines. 
Being a supreme power, the 
United States feels it is 
important to keep its power 
present in Lebanon. Is it 
worth it? The marines alone 
cannot solve all the prob- 
lems of the different fac- 
tions occupying Lebanon; 
why should we risk the lives 
of our own men in the 
process? Our original mis- 
sion was to aid and support 
the Lebanese government in 
their attempts to unify their 
country. If we feel so 
strongly about remaining 
involved, we must change 
our position, something 
Reagan claims. the U.S. 
has no intention of doing. 
That is why it is so impor- 
tant for us to reexamine our 
situation and see exactly 
where our priorities lie. We 
must either alter our pre- 
sent role in’ Lebanon or 
bring our men home. Things 
have changed in the last 


| year and we must change 


with them. 

_ Many. people disagree 
with this opinion and feel it 
is of vital importance to 
remain stationed. They feel 
that the U.S. needs to 
remain involved in a situa- 


to commit U.S. 


overseas. 


The legislative veto has 
been an important tool in 
maintaining. the balance of 
power between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches 
at a time when the size and 
power of the executive 
branch have grown by leaps 
and bounds. The Supreme 
Court majority acknow- 
ledged it is a “useful politi- 
cal tool,” while noting 
usefulness cannot pre-empt 
“the demands of the Con- 
stitution.”’ 

In effect, the court told 
us the Constitution requires 
us to fix something that 
wasn’t broken. But when 
the Constitution tells us to 
roll over, we’ll do it, cheer- 
fully. 

There is no immediate, 
simple substitute for the 
“useful political tool” that 
has been taken away. Con- 
gress must carefully exa- 


troops 


mine the available means of . 
_ protecting the balance of 


power which is so essential 
to our form of government. 

When Congress disagrees 
with an action of the 
executive branch, it can 


tion progressively getting 
worse. ‘‘What would happen 
to these people if we bail 
out?” is their. argument. 


*“Otie“niust wonder whether 


or not Reagan has the 
authority to make such 
decisions now that men 
have been killed According 
to the War Powers Act this 
question becomes debat- 
able. The act states that 
forces in combat zones 
should be withdrawn from 
the area within 60 days. 
Congress is the only body 
with the power to allow 
troops to remain in such 
jeopardy. 

It seems obvious. that 
this is why the State 
Department is attempting 
not to call Lebanon a 
combat zone. Reagan fears 
they will not receive the 
approval needed from Con- 
gress to allow the marines 
to remain, a scenario entire- 
ly possible. 

There are members of 
both congressional parties 
who disagree with the White 
House. They think that the 
Americans should be pulled 
out before the next round 
of bloodshed, 

Senator Barry Gold- 
water, opposed to sending 
the marines to Lebanon 
from the start, has a strong 


‘and logical argument. He 


thinks that as long as troops 
are in Lebanon, they will 
continue~to be killed. Then 
what will we do, Goldwater 
asks, send more? He stated, 
“We have no business play- 
ing policeman with the 
handful of marines.” He 
could very well be right. 
The United States is not 
capable of saving Lebanon 
completely. We must realize 
we are not total saviors. ° 
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pass a new law. But this is a 
limited check on abuse 
of power. Any president is 
likely to veto a bill designed 
to negate an action in his 
administration, and _ two- 
thirds of both houses would 
be needed to override. 
Congress can also adopt 
more detailed legislation, 
specifying how. each policy 
is to be implemented. This 
is now being done in many 
bills being considered. But 


there are practical limits to 
this as a total solution 


The Senate is likely to 
screen more thoroughly pre- 
sidential nominees for key 
positions. Greater assurance 
will be needed that major 
decision-makers in the exe- 
cutive branch are commit- 
ted to carrying out the 
intent of Congress when 
they implement the laws we 
have adopted. 


B outilien's 


Proposals for a constitu- 
tional amendment to 
restore the legislative veto 
have drawn relatively little 
support to date. Most mem- 
bers of Congress agree that 
constitutional tinkering is 
not a step to be taken 
lightly. It should be consi- 
dered only if all other 
efforts fail to restore the 
balance of power which the 
Constitution itself demands. 


CREATIVE SUPPLIES 
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CREATIVE MIND 


See us for these needs: 


® drawing 
® calligraphy 
@oil, water & 


@ framing 
® matting 
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@acrylic painting @silkscreening 


@sculpting 


Waterbed Kits 
from $99! 


includes mattress, liner, 
heater, fill kit, and frame 


building instructions. 


Complete 
stained 
and lacqueired 
waterbeds 
from $249! 


Choice of stain and size. 
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State Challenges UVM’s Closed Meeting 


By MO SHAFROTH 

The Vermont Secretary 
of State’s office called it 
illegal. UVM officials con- 
sidered it legitimate and 
valuable. UVM Trustee and 

ermont Senator Edgar 

May believes it is necessary. 

Representative John F: 

Murphy (D-Ludlow), also a 

trustee, sees it as a costly 

extravagance. 

The closed door gather- 
ing of the UVM Board of 
Trustees held at Bolton 
Valley ski resort August 18 
and 19 raised questions 
of whether the University 
violated Vermont's open- 
meeting law by excluding 
the public from the gather- 
ing. 

Deputy Secretary of 
State Paul S. Gilles. said 
Wednesday there are two 
issues raised by the closed- 
door meeting: whether or 
not the. University is a 
public institution subject to 
the state’s open-meeting law 
and whether all gatherings 
by public boards fall under 
the state’s jurisdiction. 

UVM General Counsel 
Lee Liggett, however, sees 

‘the issue differently. “The 
issue of whether UVM is 
public or private is moot,” 
he said. “Whether or not 
the University is legally 
bound to the right-to-know 
law is not at issue either.” 
Liggett believes the sole 
issue is whether the Bolton 
retreat was the kind of 
meeting to which the: sta- 
tute refers. 

Vermont’s open-meet- 
ing law requires all board or 
commission meetings of any 
state agency or authority to 
be public, except those 
excluded by the statute’s 
Executive Session clause. 
The clause allows boards.to 
discuss — in private — issues 
like contracts, appoint- 
ments and academic 
records. ae 

UVM is not called an agency or authority 
of the public, and University officials believe 
that, because of this distinction, the Univer- 
sity is not a public institution for the pur- 
poses of Vermont’s open-meeting law. 

UVM is an independent corporation 
serving a state function. “‘We are an instru- 
mentality of the state carrying all responsibi- 
lities of a state university,” said UVM presi- 
dent Lattie Coor. 


Gilles however said a legal opinion written 


two years ago by Assistant Attorney General. 


Zandar B. Rubin ruled UVM is a public 

institution subject to the open-meeting law. 
The opinion said that as a state-supported 

university designated as the “‘instrumentality”’ 


of public higher education, UVM was a public. 


institution. 


A 1974 opinion written by then-Attorney 
General Kimberly Cheney also found that 
“the UVM Board of Trustees was a public 
agency within the~meaning of the right-to- 
know law.” The ruling was in reaction to a 
complaint filed with Patrick Leahy, then 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney. 

The banning of reporters from an August 
1974 meeting led to- the complaint and 
subsequent ruling. 

Trustees May and Murphy agreed that 
UVM is a public institution. “When you use 


public funds and you act for the public 


wanrenn ie 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: Questions arise over closed door meetings. 


good, you are a public institution and subject 
to the right-to-know law,” said Murphy. 
Murphy purposely boycotted the  meet- 
ing, regarding it as a waste of taxpayers’ 


money as well as a violation of the right-to-. 


know law. 

Rubin’s opinion also concluded that all 
trustee meetings, formal and informal, had to 
be held within the public eye. It listed four 
characteristics of informal board meetings 
covered by the open-meeting law. A board 
meeting must be made public when advance 
notice is given to participants, a planned 
agenda is developed, meetings are held regu- 
larly and no formal action is taken. 

The opinion said that private meetings 
with these characteristics deprived the public 
of the variables that lead to a vote. “One 
had not participated in a public meeting if 
one witnesses only the final recorded vote,” 
the opinion said. 

“What this confirms,” said Gilles, “‘is that 
a decision is discussed plus decision.”’ 

Administration officials, however, dis- 
agree. “From what I have read, (according) to 
the Attorney General’s office, any gathering is 
a meeting,” said Liggett. ‘It is our opinion 
they have not interpreted it (the statute) 
correctly. 

“The Rubin-opinion sets up a one-to-ten 
scale where one is a clearly illegal meeting and 
ten is a chance meeting. I think the Bolton 


retreat is somewhere in the 
cloudy middle ground.” 

“It was not a meeting in 
the legal sense,” said Coor. 
“We did not discuss busi- 
ness or specific topics and 
there was not a_ speci- 
fic agenda.” 

The Bolton Valley 
retreat, according to May, 
was informal and designed 
as an information gathering 
session. Trustees asked 
questions about UVM 
policy - that were not 
addressed during the regular 
half-hour trustee meetings. 

“There are too many 
complicated ideas that do 
not lend themselves — to 
half-hour time spans,’’ said 
May. 
Other trustees — con- 

tacted said they discussed 
several general topics deal- 
ing with future University 
plans. 

Trustees also stressed 
the need for a_ relaxed 
gathering where questions 
could be asked without the 
presence of reporters or the 
public. 

“A board of this kind, 
with a complex mix of 
people, all of whom are 
generally busy people, 
needs the chance to meet 
once in a while in an 
informal setting,” said May. 

‘ UVM student trustee 
Kric Stavrand also believed 
the retreat was beneficial. 
“There is a lot -of turnover 
on the board and with each 
change, experience is lost,” 
he said. He believed an 
information session served 
the purpose of informing 
trustees of administrative 
policy. “The session was 
valuable because board 
members got to know one 
another,”’ he said. 

One board member who 
did. not see any use for a 
retreat was Murphy. “I 
think we should be all 
business,’ said Murphy. 
“When we don’t make a decision, when votes 
are not cast, the meeting is not necessary,” he 
said. : 

“The board is different from other public 
boards,” said May. “It is a three-component 
board: You have alumni trustees, legislative 
trustees and trustees appointed by the govern- 
or.” 

Coor called the retreat ‘“‘one of the most 
constructive sessions I have attended.” He 
believed the meeting will help trustees make 
the tough decisions that must be made 
concerning future University policy. 

Despite trustee support for the retreat, 
questions of its legality remain. The Univer- 
sity’s defense rests on a narrow interpre- 
tation of the open-meeting law and a denial 
that UVM’s public status is at issue. 

But the Attorney General’s office will be 
hard pressed to prosecute because violation of 
the open-meeting law is a criminal offense. 
Prosecutors would have to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that trustees knowingly and 
intentionally violated the statute. 

The only solution to the recurring conflict 
of the trustees’ right to hold closed-door 
meetings must be solved by the legislature or 
the courts, according to Attorney General 
Easton. Said May: “If informal meetings of 
this kind turn out to be against the law, then 
we have a poor law and it ought to be 
changed.” by 


KYRA SAULNIER 
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S.A. Deficit Resolved, $40,000 Discovered 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

New Student Association Presi- 
dent Erik Stavrand and Vice President 
Bob Brown have defied Murphy’s 
greatest law. 

Just as everything that could go 
wrong appeared to be going wrong, a 
miraculous act of accounting recovery 
saved the Student Association from 
declaring a plus-$30,000 deficit and 
ordering an across-the-board budget 
rescission of 5 percent. 

Murphy’s law began to assert itself 
last spring. Two weeks after taking 
office, new S.A. Controller Dave Hills 
discovered an approximate $6,000 
deficit in S.A. books. When the books 
were balanced for the school year 
ending in mid-May, bills for expenses 
incurred after mid-April were not 
registered by the S.A. accounting 
staff. So unbudgeted expenses for 
such things as repair of the S.A. van 
and missed deadlines by the student 
yearbook were unaccounted for. 

The deficit problem was com- 
pounded by the inaccurate enrollment 
projections of the last S.A. adminis- 
tration. Former S.A. President Dave 
Spector and _ Vice-President Don 
McCree based the 1983-84 budget on 
an enrollment of 7,400 undergra- 
duates, each of whom was required to 
pay a fee to S.A. This Fall’s enroll- 
ment will be only 7,200, and the S.A. 
is short roughly $36,000 for the first 
semester. So as year-end bills came in 
over the summer, the deficit grew. 

By mid-July the debt swelled to 
$16,000, and in early August the 
deficit had topped $30,000. To 
restore order, Stavrand and Brown 
have initiated extensive reform of S.A. 
spending policies, outlined in the new 
publication 1983-1984 Student Asso- 
ciation Policies (available at the S.A. 


offices, second floor of the Billings 
Center). 

In addition, Stavrand and Brown 
were forced to plan a 5 percent 
across-the-board budget cut,to elimi- 
nate the deficit. Also clubs responsible 
for overspending were going to be 
penalized. S.A. would rescind a 
percentage of a club’s next-year 
budget, corresponding to the percen- 
tage overrun incurred this year. For 
example, if a club overspent by 6 
percent one year, it would have a 
corresponding 6 percent lopped off its 
next year’s budget. Also, S.A. would 
demand repayment for past unbud- 
geted expenses. 

These proposed restrictions 
threatened to discontinue the opera- 
tion of several clubs. S.A. was in 
trouble and certain clubs were sinking 
fast. 


But then the accountants at 
Waterman entered. After applying 
pressure on S.A. to resolve the deficit, 
the University Accounting Office 
discovered that more than $40,000 of 
accrued interest had not been credited 
to the S.A. account. Operating their 


central account out of a liquid money . 


market fund, the S.A. had been 


accumulating interest of between 6 
and 13 percent for nearly six years. 
The discovery put the S.A. books 
roughly $2,800 in the black. Talk of 
penalizing clubs has been put off 
til next year. 

Despite the good fortune, S.A. 
still plans to enforce the published 
spending policies. And in an effort to 
give the budget needed reserves, the 
S.A. officers are calling a General 
Assembly to present plans for a 3 
percent budgetary across the board 
rescission. -e 


na 


CHRIS BENTLEY 
UVM ACCOUNTING OFFICE: Accountants found $40,000 in in- 


terest uncredited to S.A. 
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FOR MATURE STUDENT TO SELL LAB 
COATS, UNIFORMS, MEDICAL SUPPLIES, 
TO MEDICAL NURSING STUDENTS. | 

BIG MARKET ON YOUR CAMPUS — 
HIGH COMMISSION. 


CALL COLLECT 
201-431-3774 Evenings 
212-869-1100 Days 
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Fashion that works while you 
play from Merona Sport. 
Ours exclusively in Burlington. 
Sweater — $47. Turtleneck — 
$27. Both in winter/jade/ 
raspberry or raspberry/steel. 
Coordinating corduroy pant — 
$43. Easily slipped on, in 
raspberry, jade, periwinkle, 
pecan, black or steel. 

All cotton. Sizes S, M or L. 


Maysair 


in the bol ata vena Church St., Burlington 
0-5:30, Mon. and Fri. ‘til 9 
VISA, pata bo ane Ex., Mayfair Charge 


BURLINGTON WATERFRONT: Topic for discussion 
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City Assemblies Mature 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Though still amorphous 
in structure and anarchic in 
responsibilities, Burlington’s 
Community Assemblies are 
now autonomous. 

After nearly a year of 
special topic meetings con- 
vened by City Hall, the six 
ward Assemblies met Aug. 
23 to discuss and adopt 
bylaws free from City Char- 
ter jurisdiction. And at the 
opening of their next meet- 
ings, the Assemblies will be 
discussing different agenda 
and operating separate bud- 
gets. Three years after the 
first election of Mayor 
Bernard Sanders, the pro- 
mised open forum for citi- 
zen participation will be 
free to succeed or fail. 

‘Now they decide what 
they want to discuss,” said 
City Economic Develop- 
ment Office (CEDO) offi- 
cial Michael Monte. ‘Each 
ward has a different notion 
of what the Assembly 
should be, but essentially 
it’s just a Vermont town 
meeting.”’ 

The results of the 
August 23 meetings were 
optimistic, though nothing 


definite had been settled. 
Two hundred-seventy peo- 
ple turned out city-wide to 
begin laying the ground- 
work for viable bylaws in 
each ward Assembly. 
Though the specifics remain 
incomplete and varied, the 
principles for each Assem- 
bly are consistent. 

The Community Assem- 
bly Meetings exist to voice 
public opinion. Open to all 
City residents, the meetings 
will convene regularly to 
discuss topics of civic con- 
cern. City budgetary review, 
Burlington waterfront deve- 
lopment, and local zoning 
principles have already 
sparked extensive debate 
from the Assemblies. And 
according to Monte, their 
activity has already been 
influential. 

“Basically the Assem- 
blies operate in an advisory 
capacity,” said Monte. “‘The 
power still resides with the 
City Council and_ the 
Mayor, but on special issues 
(the Waterfront, the South- 
ern Connector, and North 
End renovations) they have 
a great deal more power.” 

Only registered voters 


may vote on motions, with 
the exception of Ward Six, 


where -any resident can 
vote. But the _ stiffest 
requirement appears to be 
patience. 


“Most of the audience is 
not that sophisticated,” said 


Monte. “Some of _ the 
Assemblies are sloppy at 
times. Each one _ reflects 
the inexperience of the 
whole operation to an ex- 
tent.” 

The Assemblies were 
initiated last September 
when the six ward meetings 
convened to discuss the 
potential development of 
the Burlington waterfront. 
In a _ united voice, the 
Assemblies requested more 
time for .more_ thorough 
consideration. After a 
second series of Assembly 
Meetings, the City Council 
halted the Pomerleau 
Agency plan to construct 
high rise apartments on 
Lake Champlain. 

But despite their initial 
impact last fall, the future 
of the Assembly Meetings is 
uncertain. “It could turn 
out to be a disaster, but so 

see ASSEMBLIES, page 18 


Curriculum Stiffened 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

College life is freedom 
for many students. The 
freedom to stay out all 
night. The freedom to stay 
in all morning. Even the 
freedom to stay i in or out of 
school. 

This freedom in college 
life came to guide degree 
requirements at many col- 
leges in the late sixties. 
Schools abandoned the tra- 
ditional core curricula and 
began to allow students to 
design their own majors, 
even their own classes. The 
freedom of college life 
became the freedom of 
college academics. 

But as the reactionary 
conservatism of the early 
80s makes its mark on 
higher education, freedom 
in college academics has 
become suspect. 

The questioning began 
four years ago at UVM. A 
report issued by a special 
Committee on. Baccalau- 
reate Education (COBE) 


CHRIS BENTLEY 
see NEW PLAN, page 18 ACADEMIC ADVISING: Concern for degree requirements 
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Critics Charge 


Inconsistencies; 
Honesty Policy 


Revised 


By RANDY RZEWNiCKI 

The Faculty Senate 
adopted changes in the 
University of Vermont Aca- 
demic Honesty policy in 
response to criticism that 
it was inconsistent and 
incomplete. The toughened 
version of the policy calls 
for dismissal of graduate 
students for a first offerise 
and new definitions of 
plagiarism. In what some 
have called a major change, 
the revised policy specifi- 
cally prohibits turning in 
the same work for more 
than one class without 
notifying the teachers. 

“J don’t think it was a 
substantial change in 
policy,’’ said Vice President 
of Academic Affairs Robert 
G. Arns. “‘There were lots 
of little changes, but 
nothing dramatic.” He 
thought the changes were 
‘‘very desirable.”’ 

A cover memo for the 
proposed changes also mini- 
mized the extent of the old 
policy’s shortcomings, and 
the need for revisions. As 
the memo reads, they were 
proposed, in part, “as a 
consequence of criticism of 
certain alleged  inconsis- 
tencies in previous policy.”’ 

The. problem of incon- 


sistencies was raised by 
Federal District Judge 
Albert W. Coffrin in the 


civil suit Wait vs. University 
of Vermont. In 1982, Jeff- 
rey Wait was convicted of 
violating the academic 
honesty policy, even though 
his professor testified that 
Wait did not intend to 
plagiarize. The hearing 
panel had been told by Vice 
President William Young 
not to consider “intent” 
because it would cloud the 
issue. 

Wait was suspended and 
in turn sued the University, 
charging that his right to 
due process had _ been 
denied because intent had 
not been considered. 
William Mann, chairman of 
the Philosophy department 
and the teacher of the 
course in which the plagiar- 
ism allegedly occurred, tes- 
tified before a U.S. Magis- 
trate that Wait had not 
intended to cheat. 

‘Where is the plagiarism 
if the professor said there 
was no intent?’’ asked 
Judge Coffrin, who heard 
the case last year. 

The old policy didn’t 
consider intent until they 
were deciding what the 
penalty was, according to 
University attorney Lee Lig- 
gett. “The sentencing was 
based on intent, not the 
finding of plagiarism. If the 
plagiarism was accidental, 
then the sentencing was 


appropriate. But the 
assumption was that the 
student was guilty of pla- 
giarism,” even if the plagiar- 
ism was accidental. 

The Wait case had the 
most impact “‘in the revi- 
sions of the plagiarism sec- 
tion and the way that 
plagiarism is defined,” said 
attorney Liggett. He 
thought the new policy, 
which he helped formulate, 
was a better one because 
‘the students and faculty 
ought to know what exactly 
is going to happen.” 

The new policy defines 
offenses against academic 
honesty as ‘acts which 
would have the effect of 
unfairly promoting or 
enhancing one’s academic 
standing,’ instead of “acts 
that would deceive, cheat or 


PARKER 


Graham Parker, Sunday Sept 18, 8:00 P.M. 
AT THE FLYNN THEATRE 


TICKETS: $9.95 with vaild UVM ID; $11.25 General Public. 


defraud...” Available starting September 6 at the UVM Campus Ticket 
_ Students will be in Store and the Flynn Theatre Box Office 
violation of the revised 


honesty policy if they “‘pre- 
sent the same or substan- 
tially. the same written 
work’’ for more than one 
course without written per- 
mission. ‘‘Most academi- 
cians had considered this a 
violation of the honesty 
code,”’ explained Liggett. 
“But, this was not actually 
a violation before.” This 
was one of the changes that 
was made to reflect the 
University’s practice. 

Another revision was 
the description of the pro- 
cedure for reporting offen- 
ses. The new policy in this 
area now reflects what 
the practice actually has 
been for some time now, 
according to Liggett. ‘(Vice 
President of Academic 
Affairs William J.) Young 
was going ahead and doing 
much of what the new 
policy calls for,” but before 
it wasn’t required. 

The new version of the 
policy cites dismissal as the 
standard sanction for gra- 
duate students while retain- 
ing the old standard for 
undergraduates. Dr. Arns 
referred to the change in 
sanctions as “‘substantial”’ at 
the May 19 Senate meeting. 
Notes from the meeting said 
he equated dismissal with 
overtones of “eternal 
damnation.’’ Yesterday the 
Vice-President said he 
“would enforce the new 
policy” as it was adopted. 


Biochemistry professor 
Thanassi said he thought it 
was acceptable to hold 
graduate students to a 
higher standard because 
they were held to higher 
standards elsewhere. George 
Labar, chairman of the 
Academic Affairs commit- 
tee, noted that the standard 
policy was not used in all 
instances. w 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 « Phone 658-3343 


We've selected this medium weight cotton 
pant for men. Brushed inside for extra comfort, 
this Canterbury pant is comfortable all year 
round...in the traditional khaki and navy, plus 


CANTERBURY OF NEW ZEALAND 
our new colors for fall, forest green and grey. 


MADE IN NEW ZEALAND 
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Rescissions Return 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

The University of Ver- 
mont has lost $1.1 million 
to budgetary — rescissions 
over the last three years, so 
the $400,000 cut in UVM’s 
state appropriation this July 
came as little surprise. But 
anticipating this latest state 
rescission did little to ease 
the fiscal crunch. 

“The. — trend = 1s -=not 
good,”’ said Director of 
Budgeting and Institutional 
Studies Norm Blair. “We 
spend so much time plan- 
ning the budgets that when 
the state later takes money 
away, it makes the budget 
very shaky.” 

The latest cut followed 
a special legislative session 
convened in.July to resolve 
the $30.5 million deficit in 
state revenues. The state 
legislature ordered a 7.5 
percent cut for most state 
agencies and departments, a 
2 percent reduction in State 
College and UVM appro- 
priations, and a 1 percent 
cut in funding for the 
Vermont Student  Assis- 
tance Corporation. .Com- 
bined with tax increases, 
state legislators hope the 
cuts will return the state to 
sound fiscal management. — 

Blair disagrees, however. 
He argues that history has 
shown the governor’s pro- 
jections of incoming 
revenues to be inaccur- 
ate, and he believes the 
state and UVM may face 
more serious fiscal crises 
before the end of this fiscal 


ear. 

“JT think the administra- 
tion in power tends to be 
optimistic,” said Blair. 
“They just weren’t too 
realistic. Last Fall it seemed 
pretty clear there would be 
a deficit, but the (Snelling) 
administration wasn’t will- 
ing to admit it. 

“How it happened is a 
matter of judgment. Maybe 
they made a technical 


error.” 
The problem stems 


from the necessity of pro- 
jecting tax revenues. before 
a budget is designed. If the 
projections are too high, 
the state immediately runs a 
deficit. 

“Everyone has their 
own estimates, but I think 
the state could end the year 
with a larger deficit than 
last year (based on their 
projections),”’ said Blair. 
“There’s been talk of 
revamping the whole tax 


NORM BLAIR: UVM’s budget expert 


‘increase over last year,”’ said 


‘deferred roughly half of the 


INTERESTED IN RADIO? 


GLENN RUSSELL 


system. There are very 
serious problems, but now 
the Governor  wouldn’t 
agree.”’ 


Most talk of tax reform 
has centered around the 
state’s income tax policies. 
Presently, the rates are tied 
directly to the federal 
income tax which during 
the Reagan administration 
has dropped dramatically. 
Many Vermont legislators 
are trying to decouple the 
state and federal income tax 
rates. 

For UVM, the state’s 
mismanagement casts a sha- 
dow over future — state 
appropriations. 

‘Were not optimistic 
about getting a sizeable 


New Student Organizational Meeting 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1983 
7 PM, Pomeroy 101 


WRUV-EM 90.1 
‘The Better Alternative’ 


Blair. ‘““Next year we will 
present them with what the 
University needs, but realis- 
tically I think ‘it’s going to 
take another year or so 
before the state will get 
back on sound footing.”’ 


In response to the 
recent years of diminished 
state appropriations, UVM 
is aggressively looking to 
maximize other sources of 
revenue. Money manage- 
ment accounts and other 
short term investments have 
proven valuable in arresting 


the damage of lost state The Ski Rack now 
funding. features the Sdloman 
The challenge for the system on rental 


future is how to maximize 
the University’s private 
source of income: fund- 
raising, gifts and grants,” 
said Blair. ‘‘That’s where 
our initiative will be in the 
future.”’ 

The UVM Institutional 
Budgeting Office has 


_ ski packages. 


July rescission until Jan- 
uary. Hoping to receive 
added revenues from 
research contracts and 
investments, UVM will only 
cut $200,000 from its bud- 
get effective immediately. 

Despite the relative suc- 
cess of UVM in absorbing 
the now $1.5 million in 
state rescissions, the threat 
of future larger cuts 
remains. Blair said that any 
cuts of over $500,000 
would seriously affect the 
University. 

“Half a million is right 
on the line,’’ said Blair: 
“Once we set the tuition in 
May, every time you cut 
later on it hurts you more 
later on. It turns out there’s 
just not much flexibility.” e 


The Saloman system for 
recreational cross country 
skiing helpseveryone ski better 
and enjoy it more. From $76.90. 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VI 05401 « Phone 658-3313 


SALOMON 


For the competitor in us all 
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RUSH: 
It's Almost Here... nee 


Registration: 
September 7 & 8 
Billings Student Center 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 


Aw SHOP, 


Super Security Bike Lock The 


5 Foot Cable with | 
Hardened Lock: Dr eam 


Reg. 9." Sale 7.% Marches On 


Citadel V Ultra High Security Bike Lock| 
: 350.° Anti-Theft Guaranteed | emote by: JE. Dowd 
Reg. 35.°° Now 29.*° 


227 Main Street 
Burlington, VT Stock Limited 


i Ca i 7 é ory 


Last Saturday 250,000 After several hours of Jackson’s being the most 
people converged on Wash- music, a march began anticipated. Considering a 
ington D.C.’s Mall to mark through the streets. Led by run for the presidency him- 
the 20th anniversary of the Reverend Jesse Jackson, self in 1984, Jackson em- 
Martin Luther King’s 1963 Benjamin Hooks, Democra-. phasized throughout his’ 
march onthe city. _ tic party hopeful Alan Cran- address the slim margins by 

This march differed ston, Washington delegate which Ronald Reagan cap- 
from : King’s ) however. Walter Fauntroy and King’s tured state elections in 
‘King’s was for peace, widow, Coretta Scott King, 1980. Over and again using 
whereas this one was for the crowd at times became the phrase “Rocks just 
jobs and freedom as hysterical, “When those laying around” in reference 
opposed to civil rights,” people came along (Jackson to the more than three 
said J. P. Dowd, a UVM and the other leaders), it million unregistered black 
student who attended the was hard for the police to southern voters that, he 
rally. “Every faction tried hold the lines back,” said feels, helped Democratic 
to get their foot in the Dowd. candidate Jimmy Carter 
door, You had the gays, lose, Jackson urged a larger 
blacks, employee unions, Later in the day black turnout at next year’s. 
Communists — everyone.’’” speeches were made, with elections. . ae 
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If your pictures aren’t becoming of you... 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, : 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. | 


WITH THIS COUPON 


1 VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS. 1 You should be coming to us. 
| 20% oFfFALLGuiTaARS, | 

1| STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES |! * CARR STUDIOS x 
i 

i 

i 

a 


Beat the worn out traditional look in senior portraits 
and come to us for the fashionable look 
for that personal satisfaction. 


Leading Edge_ 


Sharpen your leadership skills 


SATURDAY, SEPT 17 
1:00-6:15 


* candle light photography * choose from a variety of 

* create color scheme hats 

x use of wicker fan * Bring your Trans Am, dog, 

x use of Victorian antique chimp, guitar, or anything 
chair and others you want to be photographed 


with are welcome! 


§ Students who photograph well may be selected for 
| 1984 Photogenic Contest! 


To register for more information 
call the Student Activities Office 
at x2060 


* Prize includes an all-expense paid 
national competion in 
Texas! 
205 St. Paul St. 
Burlington Vt. 


864-4411 
(Corner of St. Paul and Maple) 


yarn cellar 


BEUGEOI 


HAD TO MOVE TO 
THE CHAMPLAIN 
MILL ON THE 
THE RIVER LEVEL 


Peugeot. It’s all you really 

have to say about performance 
in a bicycle; except that our 
dollar's strength overseas 
has made the price even 
lower. From $190. 
Ride one today. 


COME OVER 
AND 
SEE US 


1/3 OFF 
ALL 
YARNS 


At the Yarn Cellar you may choose from a very 
impressive selection of yarns in cotton, silk, 
wool, acrylic, alpaca, linen, and blends. 


85 Main Street, Burlington, «= VT 05401 « Phone 658-3313 
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52 Prime Reasons to eat 


at the Prime Factor 
a Sap] |i lf | 


The Sous and Salad Bar. 


From fresh baked bread, crisp tossed 
Salad with fresh garden vegetables to 


uncommon extras like artichoke 
hearts or marinated mushrooms, 


there's every reason why our Soup 
and Salad Bar is the talk of the town. 


Exciting summer salads abound, like 


Moroccan cucumber or Lebanese 
lentil, and are as varied and exotic 
as their places of origin. 


Reason enough, but not the only reason. 


Creative teppings include sunflower 
seeds, grated cheese and chopped 
walnuts. There's baked beans, 
ratatouille and two homemade soups 
daily (sometimes hot, sometimes cold, 
always delicious). 


52 extraordinary items make the 
Soup and Salad Bar reason enough 
to enjoy dining at the Prime 

Factor soon. 


the 
PRIME 


factor 


Serving Lunch & Dinner » Open seven days a week « Champlain Mill, Winooski e Phone 655-0300 


Get to the answers faster. 


What you need to tackle 
the higher mathematics of a 
science or engineering cur- 
riculum are more functions — 
more functions than a simple 
slide-rule calculator has. 
Enter the TI-55-II, with 
112 powerful functions. You 
can work faster and more 
accurately with the TI-55-II, 
because it’s preprogrammed 


©1983 Texas Instruments 


With the TI-55-IL. 


to perform complex calcula- 
tions — like definite integrals, 
linear regression and hyper- 
bolics — at the touch of a 
button. And it can also be 
programmed to do repetitive 
problems without re-entering 
the entire formula. 

Included is the Calculator 
Decision-Making Sourcebook. 
It makes the process of using 


the TI-55-II even simpler, 

and shows you how to use all 

the power of the calculator. 
Get to the answers faster. 


Let a TI-55-II 4 


show you how. 
TEXAS 

INSTRUMENTS 

Creating useful products 


and services for you. 
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NEW PLAN 


continued from page 12 


called for more thorough 
degree undergraduate pro- 
grams, ones involving more 
depth, more breadth, and 
more required studies. 

In response to the 
COBE report, the Arts and 
Sciences Curriculum Com- 


mittee designed a new 
degree program. Requiring 
Math 17 equivalency, 
‘foreign language study 
through the intermediate 
level, an expanded system 
of distribution require- 
ments, and a 15-20 credit | 
minor to complement 


every major, the proposed 
requirements consume 90 
of the 122 credits needed to 
graduate. Despite several 
challenges, the new curricu- 
lum passed the Arts and 
Faculty Senate 
easily, 52 votes to 30. 

With the new core curri- 
culum, the debate of 15 
years ago resurfaced. Does | 
education require structure 


or does discipline stiffle 
students’ creative drive? 
Does the University do 


enough to help students 
organize a valuable degree 
program, or should students 
be left to the folly of trial 
and error? 

“Ninety out of 120 
credits are prescribed, that 
destroys a lot of freedom,” 
argued Canadian Studies 
professor Ted Miles. 

Other professors  dis- 
agreed. “It ensures students 
an opportunity to sample 
different courses... It will be 
a different kind of teaching 
to a more diversified audi- 
ence,’’ said history profes- 
sor Patrick Hutton. 

But the arguments of 
last spring have given way 
to the anticipation of in- 
coming freshmen and 
returning upperclassmen. 

“T didn’t know that 
there will be new require- 
ments,” admitted Christin 
Peterson. “I’m trying to 
decide my major, and I 
wouldn’t want to do a 
minor as well.” 

The real crunch will 
begin next year when the 
new degree program will be 
finalized. Next year’s fresh- 
men face what appears to 
be a trend toward renewed 
rigor in college academic 
requirements, . while this 
year’s entering class will be 
the last of the- major/no 
minor graduates. 8 


ASSEMBLIES 


continued from page 12 
far I think it has been 
great,’ said Monte. 

Susan Burton, represen- 
tative to the Ward Six 
Assembly, echoed Monte’s 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘We had over 
50 people show up last 
meeting. The people were 
active,” she said. “The 
whole thing was encourag- 
ing.” 

The Assembly Meetings 
are open to all students, but 
few have exercised their 
right of participation, said 
Burton. “I think their input 
is important, but I don’t 
think any students attended 
the last meeting,” said Bur- 
ton, “And frankly, I don’t 
expect that many. We 
didn’t have heavy student 
involvement last year.” e 
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Welcome Back 
University of Vermont 


Once in a while, a company will make an important change which 
is in its own interest.and which also becomes a great benefit to cso 
the i of the community. | . 

e have been considered a somewhat high priced store. We 
don’t want to be that. We will be a low priced store, and completely 
ee to the lowest leading supermarket in your community. 
We'll increase our sales so that we can speed up our expansion and 
modernization plans. 

We are reducing our regular prices to match those of our 
lowest leading supermarket competitor in all our communities. 
This is not a price war, but we will match them no matter how low 
they eo And that is a permanent change. 2 

e felt that many may not believe this. “Just another pro- — 
motion” is what they'll think. (Of course, we'll still have our Red 
Dot Weekly Specials—even more of them.) : 

But this they can believe. | 

We will publish, every week, for every store, over 9000 regu- 
lar prices in a booklet called the Grand Union Consumer Price — 
Pitan It will be free to all to take home, to use in epop nie at any — | 
supermarket, to help shoppers shop intelli ently. Itwillbeprinted “rar 
weekly with updated prices, and organized for easy use. 

e believe it will be of enormous benefit to you,andwehope | — 
it will help us as well. eee 

Come to Grand Union for your free Price Finder. You dont =~ 
have to buy a thing to get it. But if you do, you'll like our lower 


prices. 


* : “ye 
wt Lice Finde 
Contains over 9.000 resula: 

for your sh oppi con, ri aS 


Grand Union matches" ; 
of the lowest leadv@ 
Supermarket in your gomee 
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This Fall It’s 
HAPPENING At 


The Decenitz 
September 1-3 at 9:30—$2.00 


Pinhead 


September 4 at 9:30—$1.50 


Queen Ida & 


The Bontemps Zydeco Band 
September 6 at 9:30—$6.50 


Taj Mahal 


September 44 at 7:30 & 10:30—$8.00 


The Legendary 


Blues Band 
September 412 at 8:00—$7.50 


Banjo Dan & 
The Midnight Plowboys 


September 413 at 9:30—$2.00 


Jr Walker & The All-Stars 


september 20 at 7:30 & 10:30—$8.00 


Jerry Jeff Walker 


September 26 at 7:30 & 10:30—$9.00 


The Comedy 


Connection 
September 27 at 9:00—$3.00 


The Simon & Bard Group 


September 28 at 9:30—$5.00 


NRBQ 


October 23 at 7:30 & 40:30—$ 9.00 


The best live music in town! 
401 Main Street * 863-3322 


Students Applaud 
Billings Pub 


Opening 


By CATHY O'BRIEN 

The question: “Is it 
worth it?” The answer: yes. 

A recent survey ques- 
tioning both summer and 
fall semester students 


showed that UVM «as a’ 


whole welcomes the new 
Billings Pub with uplifted 
mugs. Co-sponsored by the 
Student Association and 
SAGA, and staffed by stu- 
dents, the Pub will take 
place in the round room, 
downstairs Billings. Opening 
day. is tentatively scheduled 
for late September. It will 
operate on Monday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturdays. 
Hours will vary depending 
on the entertainment. Mon- 
day Night Football, movies, 
big screen television, and 
live music are some of the 
activities scheduled. 

Each night a different 
food special, such as chic- 
ken wings or potato skins, 
will be featured, all at 
discount prices. ‘Happy 
hour specials will be on 
food, not drinks,’’ said S.A. 
vice president Bob Brown. 

Beer will be offered by 
the glass and by the pitcher. 
Wine will be offered by the 
glass and by the carafe. 
Exotic fruit juices — as well 
as other alternative beverage 
specials — will also be 
available. 

‘Pub operations have 
been designed to emphasize 
an alternative to the down- 
town social scene. Students 
will have available to them a 
unique atmosphere in which 
to socialize and be enter- 
tained,’’ said Brown. ‘‘We 
want students to be aware 
that there are other options 
open to them besides just 
drinking.”’ 


“It’s a great change,” 
said Sue Eaves, a Redstone 
resident. “It will be another 
alternative for the people 


who don’t want to go 
downtown.” 

Others questioned had 
different plans for the pub. 
“A place to go to get 
psyched before and after 
hockey and-soccer games,”’ 
said one Christie Hall 
junior. “‘A good way to 
keep people from drinking 
and driving,’ thought an 
off-campus Theta resident. 
And, above all, “‘A place to 
go when the library gets to 
be too much,” said one 
Patterson third sophomore. 

Unity was the strongest 
feeling generated by the 
new addition. Most students 
felt the pub would slow the 
rush to get downtown on 
weekends, and, hopefully, 
produce more enthusiasm 
for the school. 

The optimistic respon- 
ses show that students are 
ready to tap the hidden 
school spirit many believe 
exists at UVM. Something 
has been sorely needed to 
bridge the gap between 
Main campus and Redstone, 
students said. Something 
else also is needed to keep 
the apartment residents on 
campus for a few more 
hours a week according to 
students. For most, the 
Billings Pub might be the 
answer. 

Although students say 
they’re ready for such an 
establishment, the issue 
remains an object of debate. 
Because of Burlington’s 
already existing 50-plus 
bars, some questioned whe- 
ther students need another 
watering hole. 


Downtown Burlington 
might also be a hindrance. 
When it comes to spending 
time and money, downtown 
has been drawing students 
for years and certainly will 
be stiff competition for any 
on-campus venture, e 
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UNDER THE TENT SALE 
SEPTEMBER 2, 3 & 4 


Barrecrafters Ski Racks 
Sale $19.95 


Lange Boots 


Were $265 


Sale $199.00 


Were $225 Sale $169.00 


Save 40% 
Head Skiwear 


Men's and Women’s-Parkas, 
Bibs, Stretch Pants 
mse Sweaters 


Tempo X-C Skis 
Sale $14.95 
* Limited Quantities * 
Bogner Skiwear 
40% Off 
* Limited Quantities x 
40% Off 
Reflex Ski Poles | 


Were $20 85 oso cidis wes ie $16. 00 


Dynastar Cross 
Country Ski Package 


Skis, Bindings, Poles. .. .$59.95 


x-C Tonkin 
Bamboo Ski Poles » 


$4.95 


x Limited Quantities * 


Save 35-40% 


Ski Sweaters 
from Meister & Demetre 


Kristin Skiwear 
50% Off 


‘Bale $54-$68 


Parkas 
Were $108-$136 


C.B. Sports Skiwear 


19) 
40% Off 
xxx Special Purchase *** 
Were Sale 
Apollo Parka $198 $135.00 
Selected Colors 

Rifle Parka $145 101.50 
Eagle Parka $220 132.00 
Brooke Parka $160 112.00 
Banshee Parka $156 113.00 
T.B.L. Pant $101.50 


C.B. Down Vests 


Sale $45.00 
Sale $36.00 


Adult Were $75 
Kids Were $60 


v2 Price 
Dynastar X-C Skis 
Sale $45.00 


Save $100 


GS: 
Sale $175.00 
* Limited Quantity * 


Were $275 


Ski Hats 
$5, $6, $7 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKK 
Register & Win!!! Register & Win!!! 


SKI WEEKEND for 2 


Includes use of all lifts at the 
“Ski Capitol of the East’, 2-nights 
Double occupancy lodging at the 
Inn at the Mountain. Available through 
December 23, 1983; subject to availability 


DRAWING ON SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 4th! 
Kaa K KKK KKK KK kkk 


T-Necks 


Men’s & Women’s 


Sale $8.95 
Allen A Ski Socks 


YOR OMICOS Ae write Vite Wane race's pair 


xxx Special Purchase *x* 


Rossignol Skis 


Equipe SL — French ST 650 


Were $275 Sale $210.00 
Thinsulate 
Gloves & Mitts 
Were $40. <>) eae: Sale $19.95 


TOK KK II IO kk 
FREE All-Day Lift Ticket 


to 


to the first 10 purchases 


of over $25! 
Tickets are good for any non-holiday period. 


FO KI I II III 


Sport Graphics 
Ski Bags — Boot Bags 
Were $25 ens otek Sale $17.50 
Two for $30.00! 


Kids’ Leather Gloves 
& Mitts from Conroy 
Sale $9.95 


~ Smith Goggles 


Were $13 Sale $8.50 


Uvex Goggles 


Were $15 Sale $7.50 


Dynastar Ski Package 
Sprint Skis, Tyrolia 170 Binding...$165.00 | 


Marker \-40 
Racing Bindings 
Were $140 ......0...%. Sale $99.95 


50% Off 


Lescan Skiwear 
Parkas suc sive Sale $70-$85.00 
1-Piece Suits . Sale $120-$130.00 


*% * Additional 10% Savings on purchase of any combination of sale skis, boots & bindings * * 


Carroll Reed 


Champlain Mill, Winooski, Vermont 
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By COLIN MCKENNA 

When the Beatles broke 
onto the American pop 
music scene in 1964, the 
majority of UVM’s class of 
1987 was not even born 
yet. And when the Beatles 
broke up six years later, 
future’ UVM students were 
most concerned with GI Joe 
or Barbie and Ken than 
John Lennon and Yoko 
Ono. 

Most of us were first 
exposed to the Beatles 
through Alvin and the other 
Chipmunks, or by the Bea- 
tles’ popular Saturday 
morning cartoon. In the 
cartoon we watched as 
John, Pail, Ringo and 
George were chased through 
the streets by hundreds of 
girls, all screaming in a very 
high-pitch. Most of us males 
really felt for the Beatles, 


life, if we were touched 
by a girl we needed a coodie 
shot quickly, or we would 
die. 

Even as we grew older 
and began listening to Rock 
n’ Roll and buying albums, 
we knew the Beatles as the 
legendary ‘‘Fab Four” who 
had come and gone, leaving 
their great music behind. 
We learned about and 
understood the great social 
|impact the Beatles had had 
on America. 

Then three years ago, 
John Lennon was shot and 
| killed. 

The “Fab Four” was no 
more. The media informed 
us in as much detail as it 
could about the history of 
his life, emphasizing the 
years he spent with Yoko 
Ono. With time the media 
hype fizzled out and very 
little was heard about John 

Lennon’s life. 
Now. a book providing 
deep insight into the life of 
John Lennon the man, not 
John Lennon the legend, 
has been published. May 
Pang had never dreamed of 
meeting John Lennon, but 
at 22, she found herself the 
personal assistant to the 
former Beatle and his wife. 
|Yoko and John had come 
‘!to depend heavily on May 


' -|for almost everything from 


secretarial to maid work. 
Then one day, Yoko told 
May that she and John were 
not getting along, and she 


thought it would be good if 


John had another lover. She 
told May that she was to be 
John’s lover because John 
liked her and because May 
was a good, honest, loving 
person, 


May did not like the 
idea at all, but John did. 
‘Despite her sincere efforts 
|to avoid an affair with him, 
John finally succeeded in. 
| getting his way. Yoko got 
|her way too. She was good 
| at that. 
May went through a lot 


| agony during her 18-month 
affair with Lennon. John 


because at that period of 


-of. emotional and physical ™ 


/ The Untold Story 


rds 


by May Pang and Henry Edw 


PANG: “Yoko is Allowing me to Come Home.”’ 


Lennon the man had an Despite the bad times, other Beatles. Episodes 
extraordinary mind. At _ which were often, the good involving Keith Moon, Mick 
times he was a kind lover, at times she spent with him and Bianca Jagger, David 
others he was incredibly made her-as happy ascould Bowie, Paul Simon, Harry 
paranoid and confused, and be. Nillson, and crazed pro- 
when drunk, he was often ducer Phil Spector are also 
extremely violent. Once, in included. Ringo introduced 
a drunken rage, John almost Lennon to singer Nillson, 
strangled May to death. and they immediately 


Loving John also gives 
insight into the lives of the 


LENNON AND PANG: A Day in the Life 


Lennon Remembered 


became great friends, and 
drinking buddies. When the 
two drank in public, they 
always got into too much 
trouble, so they decided 
that rock n’ roll stars 
needed their own asylum. 
Shortly after John, May, 
Harry, Ringo, Moon, Hilary 
Gerrard, and Klaus Voor- 
man were living in a Santa 
Monica beach house. 

After partying all night, 
getting up the next morning 
was quite a task. “Keith 
Moon’s entrance was always 
the most flamboyant. Wear- 
ing nothing underneath, he 
would throw on a long 
brown leather coat split up 
to the backside, so that 
when he turned around his 
naked rear was always in 
full view. Then he would 
put on.ankle high boots and 
a flowing white scarf. He 
also parted his hair in the 
middle and slicked it down. 
Carrying a_ briefcase, he 
would descend the stairs. 

As soon as John spotted 
him, John would rise cere- 
moniously. ‘The Baron’s up. 
How are you today Baron 
Von Moon?’ 

‘Splendid Mr. Lennon,|: 
absolutely splendid... Mr. 
Lennon, did I ever tell you 
about the day I decided my 
hotel. -room-. would «ook: 
better with the furniture] } 
nailed to the ceiling?’ Baron 
Von Moon asked. 

‘Tell us,’ John demand- 
ed. 


‘It was a major under- 
taking, Mr. Lennon. I got 
the. roadies, and we started 
with the bed. We got some 
ladders. First we tied the 
mattress to the bed. Then 
we glued down the pillows, 
sheets, and blankets. We 
turned the bed — upside 
down, hoisted it up on our 
shoulders, and drove some 
big spikes through it into: 
the ceiling. It was a true joy 
to behold.” ”’ 

Loving John often in- 
spires a wholehearted laugh, 
yet most of its time is spent 
fascinating the reader with 
the bizarre behavior and 
lifestyles of John and Yoko. 
Eighteen months after 
Yoko told May to: start 
loving John, John informed 
May that Yoko was allow- 
ing him to come home. 
Their in-depth relationship 
ended at that moment, but 
May and John continued to 
see. each other for years 
afterwards. 

This summer I had the 
pleasure of meeting and 
talking with May Pang. She 
is a soft spoken, sincere, 
charming woman. Through- 
out the book her anger at 
and portrayal of Yoko as 
wicked may be exaggerated, 
but that can be understood. 

Loving John is a lesson 
in psychology and sincere 
insight into the lives of 
many people, including May 
Pang’s’“own, but focusing. 
clearly on John Lennon the 
man, not the legend. e 
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By DAN WILLIAMS 

What do the Warsaw 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
jazz great Count Basie, and 
Swiss mime trio Mummen- 
schanz all have in common? 
Aside from national pro- 
minence and considerable 
critical acclaim, all are sche- 
duled to appear in Burling- 
ton as part of the George 
Bishop Lane Series’ 29th 
season, 

“We’ve tried to find just 
the right balance of music, 
dance and theatre and still 
offer the highest quality 
event,”’ says series director 
Terrance Demas, and _ it 
appears that the effort has 
paid off. Opening Septem- 
ber 9 with a production of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
| Pirates of Penzance, this 
year’s program offers a 
varied selection of drama, 
ballet, symphony, opera, 
and dance. 

A hallmark of previous 
Lane seasons has been an 
abundance of high-quality 
musical events, and _ this 
year’s lineup is no excep- 
tion. Classical aficionados 
will have the opportunity to 
hear the prestigious Warsaw 
Philharmonic in a_ rare 
American appearance, as 
well as performances by 
flutist Jean-Pierre Rampal, 
The New England Bach 
Festival, and the UVM 
Baroque Ensemble. Perhaps 


Look to the Lane 


the most notable of the 
season’s classical offerings 
will be the presentation of 
Mozart’s Don _ Giovanni. 
Produced by 
Opera maven Sarah Cald- 
well, Don Giovanni will 
come to Burlington imme- 
diately following its Boston 
opening, and just prior 
to an extended European 
tour. 

Purveyors. of other 
forms of music will not be 
disappointed by the area 
debut of the Chieftains, The 
Regimental Band of the 
Scots Guards November 
Performance, or Joseph 
Papp’s production of Pir- 
ates, featuring Maria Mul- 
daur. And while the blues 
acts that have highlighted 
previous seasons remain 
conspicuously absent this 
year, legendary jazzman 
Count Basie will roll into 
Memorial Auditorium in 
April, with 17 piece Orches- 
tra in tow. 

Drama continues to be a 
staple of the Lane Series’ 
program, and this year’s 
schedule looks to be more 
substantial than those of 
the last few seasons. While 
recent years have brought 
audience pleasing if empty 
productions like Annie and 
The Best Little Whorehouse 
in Texas, the 1983-84 line- 
up focuses more on con- 
temporary drama and revi- 


Fine Food and Drink 


159 Main Street 


eee to the Flynn Theatre/downtown PS 


THE BEST HAPPY HOUR IN BURLINGTON 
20 oz. Drafts 

2 for 1 Well Drinks 

Frozen White Russians 

with Real Ice Cream 


3 PM — 8 PM 
MON. — FRI. 
FINE FOOD & DRINK 
159 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theatre/Downtown Burlington 


celebrated. 


vals of classics. 

If you’ve ever watched 
PBS’s “The Body in Ques- 
tion,” you may be familiar 
with producer Jonathan 
Miller. His adaptation of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
farce, The School for Scan- 
dal, will be appearing at the 
Flynn Theatre in October, 
along with current Broad- 
way hit Agnes of God, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Crimes of the Heart, Ronald 
Harwood’s_ offbeat The 
Dresser, and an evening of 
seduction scenes from 
Shakespeare entitled Coun- 
try Matters. December will 
bring Marc Blitzstein’s The 
Cradle Will Rock. A contro- 
versial drama first produced 
by John Houseman and 
Orson Welles in 1987, The 
Cradle Will Rock will be 
presented in its original 
version — reputed to be so 
powerful (at the time, at 
least) that the United States 
government attempted to 
block its opening perfor- 
mance. 

Unfortunately, —enter- 
tainment of this caliber 
does not come cheap. Tic- 
ket prices for last year’s 
Amadeus were a prohibitive 
23 dollars, causing the 
majority of UVM students 
to forego an otherwise fine 
production. However, 
through some “gratuitous 
booking” and reliance on 


Welcome You. 


the more inexpensive 
Memorial Auditorium, the 
Series have been able to 
reduce ticket prices an 
average of five dollars. Still, 
prices for many events fall 
in the steep $15-18 range, a 
dilemma to which Demas 
offers some alternatives. An 
usher program will be coor- 
dinated through the Lane 


office in the next two tojn 


MUMMENSCHANZ: The Swiss Mime Trio to 


the 


Pre- 
viously hindered by medio- 
cre acoustics and uneven- 
sightlines, the auditorium is 


Series’ schedule. 


slated to become more 
“user friendly” through one 
hundred thousand dollars in 
renovation funds. Stating 
that there will be ‘“‘signifi- 
cant changes” to the facility 


upcoming months, 


three weeks, enabling stu- Demas went on to state that 


dents willing to work thephe was 


similarly pleased 


chance to see the produc- with the Series’ utilization 


tions free. If wishing to take of the 


in the _ productions 
masse, a 20% discount will 
also be available to groups 
of 20 or more students. 
Demas further stressed 
structural improvements to 
Memorial Auditorium, the 
setting for roughly half of 


Flynn, “a good 


en medium sized facility.” 


The 1983-84 Lane 


Series promises a potpourri 
of quality entertainment. 
For a complete listing and 
ticket information call their 
Grasse 
658-3418.. e 


Mount office at 


113 College Street 
Burlington, Vt. 05401 
658-4220 


welcome h: 


ee SOT 
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Save’m: Resole’m 
1085 Shelburne RD. 
So. Burlington, VT05401 (802) 862-7218 


Resole Special 


: Running Shoes $13 
original soles Tennis Shoes $15 
for most shoes Boat Shoes $15 


offer good with this coupon 


DAKIN’S 
MOUNTAIN 


Mee SHOP, 


Super Security Bike Lock 
5 Foot Cable with 
Hardened Lock: 

Reg. 9.°5 Sale 7.°° 


Citadel V Ultra High Security Bike Lock 
350.°° Anti-Theft Guaranteed 
Reg. 35.°° Now 29.*° 


227 Main Street 


Burlington, VT Stock Limited 


ALBANY 
BERLIN 
BOSTON 
BURLINGTON 
HARTFORD 
LONG ISLAND 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
WILKES-BARRE/SCRANTON 
cn) ses 


= 


available — September 1 
Hns due — September 15 
‘ctions — September 21, 22 


praduates can pick up petitions 
BA. Office, Billings Center, x2053. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 
THE HEADQUATERS FOR 
COLLEGE FURNITURE 


reas 


FOUR-SHELF 
BOOKCASE 


Black pulls add to the smart, clean 
look of this four-shelf bookcase. Slid- 
ing doors cover storage.’Available in 
paradise reps finish. 23-3/4 x 9-7/16 
x 59-3/4 H. 


A place for it all in a sound 

center designed with looks 
also in mind. Available in 
paradise pecan finish. 41% x 
15% x 26% H. 


“DO IT YOURSELF” 


Furniture. Save dollars by assembling 
At home. Largest selection of bookshelves, 
Stereo stands, and desks in Vermont! 


LAFAYETTE | 
FURNITURE “2 Faust 
WAREHOUSE 210;2? 


Run for the Student 
Association Senate 


39 Senators have a powerful 
impact on your UVM experience. 


SI 
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Queen City Rockers 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

You’re new to the area, 
and want to check out some 
live music. Following a 
summer of sold-out concert 
tours, you may be skeptical 
regarding the prospects of a 
city as small as Burlington. 

Fear not. While you’ll 
find no burgeoning activity 
on the order of Boston or 
New York, Burlington will 
host a diverse line-up of 
music in the next few 
weeks. UVM’s S.A. Concert 
Bureau kicks off its Fall 
schedule with an appear- 
ance. by veteran British 
rocker Graham Parker. R.W. 
Hunt’s, the city’s premier 
nightclub, features a fine 
September program, with 
artists as diverse as Junior 
and Jerry Jeff Walker slated 
to appear. And, on a 
somewhat smaller (though 
no less noteworthy) scale, 
North Winooski, Avenue’s 
Pure Pop. Records will be 
promoting yet another New 
Music Series. Focusing on 
offbeat and __little-heard 
music, the Pure Pop Series 


Compared to “The Man- 
hattan Transfer’’ by Straus- 
ser, ““The Ritz’’ music seems 
ideal for its setting, South 
Burlington’s elegant  out- 
door Quarry Hill Club. 
Opening for the band will 
be Burlington’s Chapped 
Lips, an a capella quartet 
with an enthusiastic local 
following. This upbeat 
music combined with Quar- 
ry Hill’s spacious facilities 
makes this opening event 
sound like a good oppor- 
tunity for partying before 
the inevitable academic 
crunch sets in. 

The following evening 
will mark the Burlington 
debut of Queen Ida and her 
Bon Temps Zydeco Band. 
Long a well-established per- 
former in Europe, Ida 
Guillory is an accordionist 
whose music is deservedly 
beginning to garner’ an 
American audience. Com- 


bining traditional Creole 
and French Cajun music 
with an occasional nod to 
reggae, country, swing, and 
calypso, Guillory’s work has 


been compared with 
R.E.M., Pylon, and (of all 
people) The Ventures, 


among others. 


The final and by far 
most prestigious of Septem- 
ber’s events will be ‘“‘“Reggae 
Dance Party III,” to take 
place September 16 at Bur- 
lington’s Memorial Auditor- 
ium, Jamaican vocal trio 
The Mighty Diamonds will 
headline, augmented by 
veteran reggae band Carlton 
Bryan and Crossroads and 
Burlington’s Lamb’s Bread. 
Although not as_ widely 
popular as Black Uhuru or 
Marley and the Wailers, The 
Diamonds have long been a 
fixture on the reggae cir- 
cuit; releasing more than 
ten English and Jamaican 
LPs, and appearing in the 
cult film Rockers, While 
critics have likened lead 
singer Donald “Tabby” 


Shaw’s tenor to the likes 
of Curtis Mayfield, the band 
is probabiy best known for 
writing “‘Pass the Kouchie”’ 
(beng); later bowdlerized 


THE MIGHTY DIAMONDS: Appearing at Memorial Auditorium September 16, 
This Kingston Trio Helped Pioneer the Rhythmically Tough 


**Rockers’’ Style. 


promises to be an exciting 
alternative 
downtown scene. 

Pure Pop Productions 
are no. strangers to the 
promoting game. Through 
the efforts of DJ/entrepre- 
neur Jay Strausser, the 
store has previously spon-. 
sored a variety of bands, 
ranging from neo-punk acts 
like October Days_ to 
regional favorites Mission 
| of Burma. However, while 
the majority of these shows 
have fallen under the ambi- 
guous (and meaningless) 
“New Wave” rubric, Sep- 
tember’s program features a 
wider range of musical 
styles. Whether your musi- 
cal preference favors be-bop 
or blues, Jello Biafra or 
Jerry Garcia, the program 
will undoubtedly offer 
something to suit your 
taste. 

The series leads off with 
a Labor Day performance 
by ‘Puttin’ on the Ritz,” a 

bebop and swing _ band. 


to the usual 


frequently (and aptly) been 
described as a _ musical 
“Gumbo.” If deciding to 


‘check out her performance 


at Hunt’s Tuesday Septem- 
ber 6, be prepared to dance: 
I found her recent Queen 
Ida in San Francisco to be 
one of the most infectious, 
high-spirited dance albums 
this side of Creedence Clear- 
water Revival. 

Fans of a certain drug- 
saturated San _ Francisco 
band will not want ito miss 
Max Creek’s Burlington 
debut Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7. Billed as “‘in the style 
of the Grateful Dead,” The 
Creek are reputed to be the 
next best thing to an 
evening with Jerry, Bob, 
and the Boys. Fans of Pure 
Pop’s previous productions 
would be well advised to 
check out Love Tractor’s 
show September 18. A 
quartet from musical hot- 
bed Athens, Georgia, Love 
Tractor: perform a mostly 
instrumental set that has 
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“Pass 


into the Dutchie”’ 
(cooking pot) by preteen 
AM - sensations Musical 
Youth. 


These shows are but a 
sample of Pure Pop’s plans 
for the duration of the 
semester. Shows by Roy 
Buchanan, Yellowman, and 
‘King of Twang Guitar” 
Duane Eddy are all possibi- 
lities for upcoming months, 
end Strausser hopes to: 
persuade Boston’s Sex 
Execs and Hoboken’s 
Bongos to return to Burling- 
ton for encore 
mances. For more informa- 
tion regarding showtimes 
or ticket prices, call or stop 


by the store a‘ the Corner 


of College Street and North 
Winooski Avenue. From a 
glance it the 
varied line-up for this first 
month of school, it 
apparent that there is more 
to music in Burlington than 
distort~.d solos, fog 
maclines, and “kick ass 
rock n’ roll.” e 


perfor- |} 


solid and |. 


is | 


Bicycle Tune Up 


Adjust Brakes | True Wheels 
Adjust Derailers / Inflate Tires 

Adjust Headset  / Safety Check 
Adjust Crank Set / Tighten Loose Parts 
Adjust Hubs / 


| Reg price 27. 
Tune up package special 


15. 
Offer limited- 


DAKIN’S MTN. SHOP 


277. Main. Street 
Burlington, VT 


| pagocycle 


CITY MARKET 


FRENCH 


Paul Corcellet mustards 
La Taste jams & vinegars 
‘Plagniol Olive Oil 
brandied pears 

olives from Provence 


CHEESES 

brie de meaux 
boursault, roquefort 
dolmen chevre 

port salut SAFR 
camembert florval 


gruyere 


21 1 College Street, Burlington, 658-5061 
HOURS: Mon.-Fri. 10-7 
Saturday 10-6 


Sunday 10-2 


TENNIS & FITNESS CENTER 


ANNOUNCES 
The Opening Of 


NEW 3200 SQ. FT. FITNESS 
er ye Oi E Bec 


* Super Circuit: 14 individual 
universal stations 

* Two deluxe rooms designed 
for exercise 

* 5 exercise classes dally — 

* Come try a class for free 


also 


INDOOR 
TENNIS SEASON 


Starts Sept. 6 - May 15 


* Great Weekend & Late 
Night Rates For Students 

*6 Indoor Courts 

* Saunas 


CALL 658-0001 


For a fall brochure and calendar of events 
95 Kennedy Drive So. Burlington 


PREPARED FOODS WINES 

vichyssoise Beaujolais-Villages -1981, 
chicken salad provencale Louis Jadot 

nicoise salad Albert Pic Chablis -1977 
country pork & chicken Jaboulet Pouilly-Fuisse 
liver pates Muscadet de Sevre et Maine 
seafood mousse Chantefleur Blanc de Blanc 
BAKED GOODS 

french breads 

eclairs,.croissants 

‘assorted french pastries 

chocolate mousse : 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 


ay 


FR 


| WINOOSKI 


_ 655-0312 


§.A. FILMS 


Take a trip 
to the movies 


for 


Thursday and Friday 
evenings — 7:00 pm, 9:30 pm, 
and 12:00 midnight 


1983-84 (ti 


sprinc i984 Student Rate $16.00 
JANUARY 
FALL 1983 Bp Maceaght Corgber Faculty / Staff Rate $20.00 
26 ~~ Life of Brian 
SEPTEMBER 27 Venny Non-Student Rate $25.00 
o Med Maz FEBRUARY 
15 Eraserhead 2 ‘Time Bandits 
16 The Road Warrior 3 Kentucky Fried Movie 
22 ~=Enter the Dragon 9 Annie Hall 
23 Sugarland Express 10 Sophie's Choice 
29 Harold and Maude 16° Interiors 
30 Easy Rider 23 ~Love and Death 
24 = Missing 
OCTOBER 
6 The Day the Earth Stood Still we 


7 ~ Grateful Dead Manhattan 


20 = King Kong (Original Version) 2 Coal Miner's Daughter 
21 The Man Who Fell to Earth 8 Blazing Saddles 
27 ~=Nosferatu (Herzog Version) 9 Days of Heaven 
28 Dawn of the Dead 15 The Producers 
29 ~—s Stripes 
NOVEMBER 30 Officer and a Gentleman 
3 Cat People (Original) 
4 ~The Thing (Remake) APRIL 
10 Creepshow 5 Private Benjamin 
ll Forbidden Planet (Flat) 6 Taps 
17 ‘Diner 12. Mr. Roberts 
18 ~— Alice's Restaurant 13. The Warriors 
19 Bedazzled 
DECEMBER 20 48 Hours 
1 ‘The Wild One 26 ‘Dr. Strangelove 
2 . The Paper Chase 27 On the Waterfront 


PS ee Passes will be available for purchase 
Roo rere at the UVM Ticket Store and in Billings 
c Student Center, August 30 - September 30. 
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The 


Magnificent Seven 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

It’s easy enough to bea 
hero in the Summer — 
admiration is only a beach, 
a phone call, a rumor, a 
headline away. In the easy 
breezy days of Summer, 
your tan alone can make 
you a hero — if you play it 
right. As the Summer starts 
crackling into Fall though, 
the true heroes start to sift 
out. Idols that thrive in the 
Summer sun snap apart at 
the first chill. The popular, 
mass marketed heroes sur- 
vive only if they make it 
onto back-to-school sup- 
plies. Without your face on 
a lunch box you're nothing. 

Fall is a good time to 


considered flat. and manipu- 
lative, and therefore weak 
or even cowardly because of 
their predictability. 

What makes a hero a 
person to be admired 
should not be that they 
represent a rigid standard, 
or act as a manufactured 
symbol. Heroism should 
never be a deliberate act,’ 
but a good, clever, lucky, or 
self sacrificing reaction to 
an occurrence. Kurosawa 
respects the integrity of his 
audience enough to show 
the seven as deeply human 
characters, each with their 
own motive in joining the 
seven, and each distinct in 
their personalities. It is a 


find a hero — someone that | wise tactic. If an audience 


will get you through a 


can relate more completely 


tough Winter. As the tem- anq understandingly to the 
perature drops, our heroes Gharacters, they will be 
tend to become more rug- more affected by the plot, 
ged, abstract, and even y oral and social issues, and 
metaphysical. At the style of the film. What sets 
movies, foreign films full of Kurosawa apart from other 
loner heroes start appearing action directors is his con- 
to grab the closet intellec- corn for subtlety in the 
tuals and shake them of*)y idst of adventure. 

frivolous Summer films. If The Seven Samurai has 
your guilty pleasure for the gli of the pieces of a great 
Fall is the joy of knowing action film — good forces 
there will be a dozen new against evil ones, sword 


episodes of The A Team, fights, thundering horses, 


-ahall 


but if you still go in for stirring 


enging and complex 
entertainment, you owe it 
to yourself to see the un-cut 
version of Akira Kurosawa’s 
classic, The Séven Samurai, 
now playing at the Nickelo- 
deon. 

The Seven Samurai is an 
epic for all, combining a 
basic action plot with such 
heroic issues as nobility, 
cinematic flair, understate- 
ment, and real. honor. The 
Seven Samurai has a respect 
for heroism that doesn’t 
allow the systematic glorifi- 
cation of people, but allows 
the audience to find some 
relation to each character 
through both their flaws 
and strengths. In this and 
many other ways, the film 
itself is courageous. All of 
the characters. are distinct 
and fully portrayed, and the 
heroism: of The _ Seven 
Samurai never seems pre- 
meditated or forced because 
it comes out of both the 
solidness and the cockiness 
of the seven, through the 
completeness of their char- 
acters, and through the 
attention to detail that sets 
this film apart from most 
action pictures. In cinema, 
blankly projected heroes 


can only ‘ultimately be 


assorted 


music, 


groups of defenders, and a 
young man out to experi- 
ence life, sheer speed, and 
sex. What sets the film apart 
and fuses these elements is a 
sense of honor. For both 
characters “and audience, 
Kurosawa has a deep and 
inspiring respect that is 
admirable. 

At three and a half 
hours, seeing the film itself 
may seem like a _ heroic 
undertaking, but this, the 
original version, never lags. 
Made in 1954, the film can 
be enjoyed, analyzed, and 
pondered still, but never 
completely reconstructed. 
Every revisionist Western 
made in the 1960s and 70s 
owes something to The 
Seven Samurai, specifically 
The Magnificent Seven. It 
was perhaps the first action 
film to challenge precon- 
ceptions of heroism and 
honor without tainted sen- 
timent or slanted racism, 
and it still has the power to 
effect a mixed, jaded, or 
cynical audience through 
some means. 

If you were hoping that 
Fall would mean the oppor- 
tunity to see Return of the 
Jedi without having to wait 
in line, reconsider. ° 
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|Shaggy Dog Revisited 


By GARY LAMBERT 


Nothing will touch Tad, or 
hurt Tad, all this night. 
You have no business here. 
These words of wisdom 
were written to calm a 
young boy’s fear of super- 
natural evils. Unfortunately, 
they offer him no protec- 
tion against a big friendly 


Saint Bernard in Lewis 
Teague’s new film Cujo. 
Cujo, and those he 


meets (and sometimes eats) 
are the basis of the story for 
this terrifying new movie 
based loosely on the best- 
selling novel by the modern 
master of horror, Stephen 
King. ; 
Cujo is the first of three 
films scheduled to be 
released this year based 
upon King’s bestsellers. It is 
a frightening film about a 
rabid dog that terrorizes a 
young boy and his mother. 
The movie begins’ with 


light-hearted close-ups of a’ 


Saint Bernard chasing a 


rabbit through a field. In his 


attempts to catch the rab- 
bit, he awakens sleeping 
bats that attack the noisy 
trespasser. Cujo is bitten by 
one of the bats and is 
transformed, by one of 
nature’s cruelest afflictions, 
into a “mad dog.” 


As Cujo becomes _in- 
creasingly ill, we are intro- 
duced to the Trenton 
family, Vic, Donna, and 
their four-year-old son Tad. 
The Trentons are a stereo- 
typically troubled American 
family. At the film’s outset, 
Donna is having an affair, 
Vic is having difficulties 
with his advertising busi- 
ness, and Tad is afraid of 
the ‘monsters’? in his clo- 
set. Vic goes on a business 
trip, leaving Donna and Tad 
with an ailing automobile. 
Mother and son take the car 
for repairs to the secluded 
house of a local mechanic, 
Joe Camber. Camber is not 


at home, and never will be 
again, thanks to the mad 
dog’s appetite. Their car 
stalls and Cujo. appears, 
beginning his horrific lunch- 
eons. 


While this film earns its 
R rating because of its 
intense subject matter, it 
has surprisingly less blood 
and gore than other films of 
the genre. We see Cujo’s 
first victim only briefly, and 
his second victim is not 
shown at all: only his 
screams are heard. While 
there are a few graphic 
shots of the results of 
Cujo’s attacks, the most 
terrifying are those of the 
bloody, saliva-dripping dog 
attacking the car in which 
Donna ‘Trenton and_ her 
young son are trapped. 

Teague’s photography is 
excellent. We are subjected 
to close-ups of Cujo that 
forcefully show us the mon- 
ster. After a _ particularly 
terrifying assault on the car, 


THERE’S NEVER BEEN BETTER FRIENDS 
NEVER BEEN A BETTER TIME 


WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ’N BEER 
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WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ‘N WINE? 


WHEN LOUISTHREWAHOOK 
AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 


the camera begins to pan 
slowly inside it, completing 
circle after circle and gain- 
ing speed until all the 
viewer can see are blurred 
images — and all we can feel 
is a sympathetic nausea for 
Donna and Tad. 

While the movie is based 
upon Stephen King’s best- 
selling novel, the avid King 
fan should be forewarned 
that this adaptation is not 
entirely King’s story. Ab- 
sent is his supernatural 
trademark. The film is more 
of a surface reading of the 
novel, rather than an ex- 
tremely faithful adaptation. 
What is left is a well-made 
thriller, based on King’s 
basic plot minus the para- 
normal overtones. 

Cujo probably will not 
sweep the Oscars. But it 
stands up as_ good, slick 
entertainment in the tradi- 
tional Hollywood style, and 
following a summer of 
excessive films, that may 
well be enough. = 


THAT’S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 
NOW IT IS AGAIN! 


IT’S BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


6. 1983 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. Available in limited areas 


MOD] VOYsUIING 


The 


Burlington Review 


seeks your 
contributions: 


poetry 

prose 

photographs 
graphics/ illustrations 
editorial assistance 


please join us for an 
organizational meeting, 
tuesday, september 6, 
8:00 pm. billings 
marsh lounge 


27 


3, 


FOR MEN & WOMEN 


802-655-2559 


CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 
32 MAIN STREET © WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


STUDENTS THIS FALL 


B.Y.O.A. Bring Your Own 
Album or cassette and get 25‘off 
all beer and drinks. Offer good 
with college I.D. thru Sept. 15. 


Listen to your favorites on 
our electro-static sound system. 


HOME OF VERMONT'S BEST 


LOBSTER ROLL 


vem 


only $3.27 | 


Much Ado About RTT 


By HARRY-JAMES 
BENOIT 

On any given day the 
broad steps of Royall Tyler 
Theatre tempt the passerby 
to shed the backpack and 
textbooks and spend a 
leisurely afternoon in the 
sun. Without doubt, the 
impressive facade and court- 
yard have served, over the 
years, as an indispensable 
point of reference for new 
students. Without it, they 
might never arrive at their 
first class in Lafayette or 
the equally bland Pomeroy 
Hall. 

Since 1974, when the 
theatre opened, players 
have appeared on stage in a 
wide variety of productions, 
ranging from the comedies 


and tragedies of Shake- 
speare to contemporary 
classics like Hair and 


Jacques Brel Is Alive and 
Well and Living in Paris. 
The 1982-88 season offered 
something for everyone, 
with the vibrant music of 
Pippin and the witty. dia- 
logue and sharp satire of 
The Rivals (UVM’s offering 
in the 1983 American Col- 


lege Theatre Festival), as 


ME dents of 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


well as Landscape of the 
Body, an offbeat produc- 
tion which wove together 
monologue and _ original 
song into a farcical look at 
the American Dream in the 
1980’s. 

The 1983-84 season 
opens October 19 with The 
Maid of Judah, an original 
play by English historical 
and children’s author Mau- 
reen Peters. UVM can boast 
the ‘first-ever’? perfor- 
mance of the musical and 
the creation of the play’s 
original full orchestration 
theatre by Prof. Thomas 
Read. Prof. William Schenk 
sees the premiere of the 
musical as a great opportun- 
ity: “If it really is as good 
as we think it is, it could go 
somewhere,”’ he stated. 


Auditions for Maid of 
Judah will be held at the 
theatre on Sept. 8 (4-6 
p.m.) and~ Sept. 9 (1-3). 
Those interested should 
bring a prepared song with 
the sheet music. A song 
from the musical will be 
taught at the try-outs along 
with dance auditions. 

Fans of last semester’s 


‘Landscape of the Body wiil 
be pleased to know that 
Herb Propper will be direct- 
ing yet another satire. The 
comedy Was He Anybody? 
opens Nov. 16. 

In addition. to majcz 
musical and dramatic per- 
formances, each semester 


features the One-Acts Fes- 
tival, a UVM tradition since 
1962. The One-Acts are 
entirely produced by stu- 
the Theatre 
Department and reflect the 
combined efforts of direct- 
ing, lighting, costuming, and 
scene design classes offered 
by the department. This 
semester the One-Acts Fes- 
tival will be held on Dec. 
4-5, 7-8. 

This summer, the Cham- 
plain Shakespeare Festival 
celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary. The Royall Tyler 
Theatre has been the home 
of the Festival since 1974. 
Over the past quarter cen- 
tury, the entire canon of 
Shakespearean plays have 
been presented, some more 
than once. So _ far, the 
1980’s have brought us 
productions of As You Like 
It, Lierry Wives of Windsor, 
Much Ado About Nothing 
and this past season’s The 
Tempest, Love’s. Labour’s 
Lost and Henry VI, Parts II 
and III. 

Unfortunately, recent 
financial difficulties make 
the future of the Shake- 
speare Festival uncertain, 
but improvements in this 
season’s house make pros- 
pects for 1984 more opti- 
mistic. It is hoped that the 
company can weather the 
storm and continue to en- 
rich the quality of life for 
yet another quarter cen- 
tury. ® 


Music is the Cure 


By KATHY FORS 

The Cure have been 
through myriad musical in- 
carnations, from the raw 
simplicity of ‘“Three Ima- 
ginary Boys,” to the 
gloomy. and violent ‘‘Porno- 
graphy.”” Now The Cure 
have left their more obscure 


' past and have hit the British 


charts with _ their 
release, The Walk. 

The most _ successful 
tracks of this six-cut mini- 
LP are the dance-oriented 
‘“Let’s Go to Bed” and 
“The Walk,’ The Cure’s 
recent British top 10 hit. 
‘“Let’s Go to Bed” was 
released earlier this year on 
Fiction Records and had 
some success as a dance 
hall hit, but mostly it 
helped éxpand the public’s 
idea of who The Cure are — 
from purveyors of doom to 
something lighter and more 
accessible. 

Perhaps the British taste 
for synthbased pop contri- 
butes to the “Top of the 
Pops’’ success of the single 
“The Walk,’ The Cure’s 
only purely electronic single 
to date. Like New Order’s 
recent work, it stands out as 
upbeat synthpop while still 
managing to retain an 
acoustic warmth. Yet ‘“The 


latest 


‘the cure 


Walk” on the whole is 
lacking the pure passion of 
‘“Pornography’”’ which con- 
cerns itself with the terror 
of daily existence. Even in 
the lighter mood of “The 
Walk,’ the pleading, almost 
whining vocals of Robert 
Smith combine with the 
hypnotic keyboards and 
rhythms of Lol Tolhurst to 
create a “mood” more than 
a melody. Smith sings with 
a passion and _ sincerity 
about personal pain and 
desire without the transpar- 
ency of bands like Tears for 
Fears who capitalize on 
pain and childhood trauma. 

Even though the music 
revolves around _ singer 
Smith’s egocentric view of 
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the walk 


the scheme of things, ‘The 
Cure manages to be intro- 
spective without being pre- 
tentious. Although their 
production style may have 
changed with the release of 
‘Let’s Go to Bed” and 
“The Walk,” their on-stage 
presence retains the original 
rawness from the days of 
the LPs Boys Don’t Cry and 
Three Imaginary Boys. On 
their last’ tour (Summer 
83), they have played sur- 
prisingly little of their new- 
est material. However, this 
is not indicative of its 
quality, rather, it demon- 
strates their desire to 
remain true to the form of 
The Cure as a whole (as 
they see it). e 
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Nn COUPONS tt my 


SUD CITY SUD CITY LAUNDRY 


Drop-off Laundry Service Back to School Special 


PA 20 MINUTES 


Top Loader...$3.00 


Triple Load...$6.50 One Coupon 
Double Load...$4.50 DRY TIME ie! Sees 


WITH THIS AD 


Valid Mon.-Fri. Only 


35 |b. triple load washers 
Double load washers 
~ Attendant on duty at all 


Includes wash, dry, fold & soap ; 
Expires October 15th 1983 


864-9433 247 N. Winooski Ave. 


nee (Next to Dairy Queen) 
~ Drop-off laundry service 864-9433 


270 No. Winooski Ave. Burlington 
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_ ” ‘La Traviata’...a personal triumph sear 
for director Zeffirelli. 


It’s not to be missed” 
Vincent Canby, New York Times 


222 College St Burlington Recorded program info: 863-9515 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM A FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI FILM 


La Traviata 


GIUSEPPE VERDI'S ~ 
LA TRAV 


IATA 


TERESA STRATAS 
PLACIDO DOMINGO 


(Volver A Empezar) 


+e a eae —e Te r' 


Produced and Directed Me fee Gad 
Staring Antonio Ferrandis Encarna Paso José Bodalo Agustin Gonzalez 


PRODUCED BY TARAK BEN A! AMMAR 
WRITTEN, DESIGNED AND DIRECTED BY FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR EXHENTURYFOX 


|G | PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <=> A TWENTIETH CENTURY. FOX Seeehe CLASSICS RELEASE 
(™ +i DRE 


12:00, 1:50, 3:45, 5:40, 7:30, 9:20 


«ASTONISHINGLY ELEGANT.”’ 


Vincent Canby, New York Times 


‘SONE OF THE GRANDEST 
. ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE SEASON?’ 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


"SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE” 


“Sta!” = "MESMERIZING" 
“MARVELOUS” “MASTERPIECE” 


“EXTRIORDIARY = “ELOQUENT” 
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\CCENT FILMS B.V. ALL RIGHTS RESE! 


Ig 


12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 7:00, 9:10 


*“A BRILLIANT, IMAGINATIVE 
PIECE OF MOVIEMAKING.”’ 


RETURN?:JEDI 


ap We regret that we cannot accept discount cards or 
senior citizen discount prices. No passes. 


12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 


PG 


Stop by the theatre 
and pick up a full 
| repertory schedule. 


Rep al the Nick 


Sunday through Tuesday, September 4-6 
AN OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 2:25 & 6:45 
48 HRS. 12:30, 4:45, 9:10 


Through Saturday, September 3 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK 1:00, 5:00, 9:10 
AIRPLANE 3:15 & 7:15 


Wednesday sale ath aad ed September 7-10 
ANNIE HALL 1:50, 5:2 10 
MANHATTAN 12:00, oh 48 7:18 


A UNIVER/AL CLA/\— teem SOUNDTRACK ALBUM ON ELEKTRA RECORDS AND TAPES TT eee As aA 


—Time Vlagazine 


Weighing 


Pirates 


Move To 
Burlington 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

Minor league baseball, 
which has enjoyed a stun- 
ning revival throughout the 
country in the past few 
years, is set to come to | 
Burlington. 


So says Huck Gutman, a 
ove English professor and 
baseball enthusiast who is a 
member of a bipartisan task 
\force spearheading Burling- 
lton’s attempt to lure the 
| Lynn Pirates to this city. 
Included in this com- 
mittee are Gutman, Mayor 
Bernard Sanders, UVM pro- 
fessors Richard Sugarman 
and Tom Simone, UVM 
athletic director Denis Lam- 
bert and a number of UVM, 
administrators and Burling-| 


ton political leaders. 

The Lynn club, which 
has played in Massachusetts 
for the past several years, is 
the AA affiliate of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, owners 
of one of the strongest farm 
systems in major league 
baseball. Indeed, the AA 


Pirates are involved in the 


Eastern League playoffs this 
fall, which get under way 
long before the major. lea- 
igue post season, 


But despite its success, 
Lynn has had severe atten- 
dance problems for the past 
couple of years, mainly due 
to its close proximity to 
Boston and the Red Sox. 
The owner of the Lynn 
ballclub, Michael Agganis, 
was unavailable for com- 
ment, but Tom Kayser, the 
assistant minor league direc- 
tor for the Pittsburgh Pir- 
ates, made it perfectly clear 
that the prospective move 
o Burlington is based on 
ollars and cents. 

“Mike isn’t drawing 

ything in Lynn,” said 
cayser. ““The move is strict- 


Ts 


ey 


SOCCER CATS WORK OUT: This year’s Catamounts 


will open at Plattsburgh State September 7. Vermont is 
still looking for a striker and a way to replace Skip 


Gilbert in goal. 


ly a business 
tion.”’ 

But why Burlington? 

“Burlington has an out- 
standing facility in Centen- 
nial Field,” Kayser quickly 
responded. ‘“‘The field itself 
is beautiful and is better 
adapted to baseball than 
Holyoke (Mass.),’’ the other 
city being considered for 
the Pirates’ home. More- 
over, Kayser felt that fan 
interest would be more 
“easily captured” in Bur- 
lington than in Holyoke. 

“Burlington has an 
attractive facility,” Kayser 
cantinued. ‘‘But it is up to 
the whim and indiscretion 
of the Lynn owners as to 
where they move. There are 
many factors involved.” 


considera- 
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GLENN EAGLESON 


One of these factors is 
how the Lynn. -ballclub 
would get’ along with UVM, 
Which would be providing 
the Pirates -with a home. 
Also, the question of sche- 
duling problems between 
the baseball Catamounts 
and the Pirates has arisen, 
but Lambert downplayed 
the possibility of this hap- 
pening. 

“The baseball team has 
to finish all of its games 
before exams start,” he 
said. And since the Pirates 
don’t start their season until 
early June, there should be 
no apparent conflict. 

But in the unlikely 
event of a conflict, Lambert 


See PIRATES, page 32 


THE PROSPECTIVE SITE: Burlington officials hope Centennial Field’s seats will 


be filled next summer. 


GLENN RUSSELL 


Inexperience 


May Doom 


Soccer Cats 


By ANDY COOK 

If things go as badly as 
they could, “Don’t Stop 
Thinking About Tomor- 
row,” and “It’s a Heart- 
ache’? may become Burling- 
ton’s city anthems. 

Oh, coach Paul Rein- 
hardt and the rest of the 
soccer Catamounts have cer- 
tain things to smile about as 
UVM gets set to start 
its season at Plattsburgh 
State Sept. 7. But realizing 
that this campaign is com- 
mencing with an unproven 
goalie and no striker, even 
the mentor says 1983 is 
‘potentially disastrous.” 

The UVM booters, to 
this date, have been the 
pride of the athletic pro- 
gram. Since football was 
eliminated in 1974, the 
soccer team has been the 
winningest major sport at 
Vermont. In 1975, 1977, 
1978, and 1981, the Cata- 
mounts made it to the 
very select NCAA playoffs, 
and in the past eight years 
have suffered only one 
losing season. 


Roommates Never 
Get Along 


It was Sunday, August 
28, and it was hot. They 
were moving intc the dcrms 
at UVM, and as they did, 
the same scene occurred 
repeatedly. Roommates met 
for the first time. And 
sometimes, when the con- 
versation turned to sports, 
the simple niceties dis- 
appeared. 

‘Hi, how ya doing? I’m 
Mike O’Brien, your room- 
mate.”’ 

“Yeah,* well, welcome 
to Buckham Hall. My 
name’s Steve Flanagan. Can 
I help you with these 


bags?” 
“Yeah, thanks.”’ 
‘So where are you 


from, Mike?” 

“Scarsdale, New York. 
How about you?” 

“I’m from — Wayland, 
Massachusetts. It’s a suburb 
of Boston. New York, huh. 
You aren’t a Yankee fan, 
are you?” ’ 

. “Sure am. Can you get 
the couch through the 
door? Ouch. No wait, you 
have to lift it this way. 
There you go.” 

“Hey, how do you 
know when George Stein- 
brenner’s lying?”’ 

“IT know. When his lips 
are moving. That’s very 
funny. You _ obviously 
haven’t read Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Make Friends and 
Influence People, And by 


But that could all 
change this year. Vermont, 
9-8-1 last year, won’t win 
many games this season if 
two-time All-America goalie 
Skip Gilbert isn’t success- 
fully replaced by Kevin 
Barnard, his backup the last 
two seasons, or if seniors 
Doug Nedde and Mark Lev 
don’t find a way to put the 
ball into the net. 

After returning from 
pre-season camp in Waits- 
field Monday, Reinhardt 
felt pleased about his 
defense and the transition it 
will have to make with a 
new goalie. In fact, if this 
team has a strength, it’s the 
experience of the four 
defenders. Anchored by 
senior Chris Castano, this 
unit will also feature power- 
ful Phil VanderWilden as 
the ‘“‘up-back”’ in a diamond 
formation and Dave Grose 
and another player, possibly 
Andy Christensen, as the 
wing fullbacks. — 

‘“‘We’ve got to demand 
more from Castano, which 


See SOCCER, page 35 


the way, if [ were a Red 
Sox fan these days, which I 
assume you are?...”’ 

ae SRight.? 

“Right, well I wouldn’t 
be doing too much talking. 
How many game below 
.500 are the Red Flops 
now?” 

“A few. But they have a 


lot of potential. Look at 
Wade Boggs. Even with a 
bad. back he’s leading the 
majors. in hitting as well 
as several other offensive 
categories.”’ 

The assault continued. 
“Can you say: Boston — 
sixth place — no pitching — 
no hope.”’ 

“No pitching? Dennis 
Eckersley is starting to 
See SAGANSKY, page 33 
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Head Classic 
Provides Source of 


Entertainment 


By JIM NORTON action while the peak of 
STOWE — When you ¢arby Mount Mansfield 


think of summer and tennis, towered over the north 
the Mount Mansfield area is Stands, one could feel that 
probably the last thing that this tournament had 
comes-to: mind: developed a style of its | 
Tennis is a far away Own. To the nothing-but- 
game in London or New baseball fan, the thing that 
York that makes its top Was most amazing was the 
players millionaires. Many politeness that the fans 
Americans know only the expressed among each, 
sports basics: Jimmy Con- Other. The courteous ‘‘ter- 
nors’ two-fisted backhands Yribly sorry’s” and “excuse! 
or John McEnroe’s hostility me’s”’ are a far cry from the! 
towards line judges. But reaction received after being 
well-rounded sports fans run into at other sports. But 
who attended Stowe’s despite this etiquette, after 
annual Head Classic Aug. 15 minutes of tennis one | 
15-21 may have found might have had the yearning 
_tennis to be a needed to see some kid come | 
change of pace from base- wandering up the aisle 
ball’s pennant races. shouting “hot dog” or 
The courtside atmos- “cold beer here” at the top 
phere on Sunday, August of his lungs. Nevertheless, 
21 — the day of the finals between the north and west 
between Vijay Amritraj and stands, there was a Stroh’s 
John Fitzgerald — fitted the booth, a snack bar and a 
occasion. The concentration portable Ben and Jerry’s ice 
level among the spectators cream operation. 

in. the stands, clad in their The singles final i 


country club attire, was as tween Fitzgerald of Austra- 
high as it was on the court, lia, and Amritraj of India 

Obviously, this was no displayed some of the pro 
Wimbledon or U.S. Open. circuit’s finest tennis. It was | 
There were no tea parties: the type of match where! 


| ACTION AT STOWE:(top) Amritraj (foreground) seretite to Fitzgerald; Fitzgerald: on the lawn or jets landing one comes away feeling that 
; returning a shot. tes nearby. But watching the See HEAD CLASSIC, page 32. 


Pe Se 


American Iae-Kwon-Do 


Center eee 


WELCOME STUDENTS 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SOMETHING 
SPECIAL AND MEANINGFUL IN YOUR LIFE? 


WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


L] Self-defense _ L] Patience L] Reducing Stress  (] Controlling Anger 
L] Self-confidence () Balance C) Turning Negative to L] External Power 
OO self-respect Physical Fitness Positive ae C] internal Power 
Cl selt-discipiine. (CJ weight & Figure LI Clearer Thinking 7 rental Power 
- | Selecantrol Control (_] Controlling Nervous 
CJ Coordination O hee to.Conquer —; eae! 2 

= Weakness & Fear [_] Natural Healing 
L] Competition ] Inner Peace L] Positive Mental 
L] Calmness - [_]- Concentration Attitude 


GRANDMASTER FONTAINE 


-Internationally Certified Referee, Master 
Instructor, andExaminer 

-Lived and studied deep in the Orient 

-Over 30 years experience 

-6th Dan Black Belt 

-Highest Ranked Female Martial Artist in the World 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 658-5767 


/ 


COME JOIN THE ATC SPIRIT! 


AMERICAN TAE-KWON-DO CENTER 236 RIVER- 
SIDE AVE. BURLINGTON, VT. 
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The Authentic Original 


Sperry-Topsider: 


Students 


10% off 


all September 


67 Main St. 


Burlington 


CMitorise 
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ORGEAUM 


Your Alternative Food Connection 
in Burlington 


BRING THIS AD AND GET 
A HOT SANDWICH FOR $1.00 
MON-FRI BETWEEN 11:00-2:00 


Limit 1 per customer Offer expires 9/30/83 


M-F 9:30-7:30 
OPEN 7 DAYS SAT _ 10-7 
SUN 12-6 


acs ren Sh et eae SE RS SS Taelas BS a 2 Soe ec 


IT’S PACK TO SCHOOL 


Pelican Book Packs 


Reg. 31. 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 
Men SHOP eed, 


DAKIN’S MTN. SHOP 


227 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 


Stock Limited 
802-863-5581 


THIS AD IS 
WORTH $5 ON 
AND PURCHASE 
OVER $20. 
EXPIRES SEPT. 30 


Champlain Mill 
One Main St. 
Winooski, VT 05404 
655-3840 
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Pirates Consider Burlington 


Continued from page 30 


said, ‘“The University has to 
retain its first priority in 
terms of scheduling. We 
don’t foresee any major 
problems regarding  sche- 
duling, but we have an 
obligation to our students. 
Where we can be coopera- 
tive with the community, 
we will.” . 

Indeed, the effort to 
put professional baseball in 
Burlington has been marked 
by close cooperation be- 
tween the city and UVM, 
something of a rare occur- 
rence given the sometimes 
bellicose sparring the two 
sides engage in. 

According to Gutman, 
the positive results of a 
Pirates move here would be 
multifold. 

“It would be wonder- 
ful,” he said. “‘If the Pirates 
move here they will be a 
Vermont team, not just a 
Burlington team. Baseball 
here would help the motel, 
-hotel and restaurant busi- 
nesses, and it would be an 
extra thing for people to 
do.” 

Tom Facies a local 
store owner and also a 
member of the bipartisan 
committee, is galvanizing 
support among other Bur- 
lington merchants eager to 
see bigger profits. 


Others, namely the Bur- 
lington Free Press, have 
expressed fears that public 
funds will be used to 
subsidize the establishment 
of the Pirates here. 

Dan Costello, the 
paper’s editorial page edi- 
tor, said that the ‘‘Free 
Press is not really opposed 
to minor league baseball in 
Burlington. Our sole opposi- 
tion is that public funds 
might be used to put that 
team into business. As long 
as the Pirates and _ their 
provident investors foot the 
bill, we’re all for it.” 

According to Costello, 
having a professional team 
here is a luxury, and sub- 
sequently local taxpayers 
should not have to bear the 


brunt of the cost for 
“‘escapism.”’ 
Gutman, however, 


believes the issue goes far 
beyond that. He charged 


that ‘the Free Press is 
incapable of generously 
supporting the idea of 


minor league baseball in 
Burlington.”” Moreover, he 
said “they (the Free Press) 


don’t like having nego- 
tiations going on_ that 
they’re not involved in. 


What they’ve been doing is 
immensely petty.” 

Costello called it. 
‘absurd’. that a newspaper 


to Burlington. 


would want to be involved 
with such negotiations. 
Meanwhile, Jim Welch, thel 
Free Press’s managing edi-; 
tor, said that ‘“‘we have no 
axe to grind regarding a 
minor league team coming 
Our only 


‘job is to inform-the peo- 


ple.” 


To confuse matters, 
there is the possibility that 
the Pittsburgh Pirates may 
choose to disassociate them- 
selves with the Lynn fran- 
chise. At present, the two 
clubs have a one-year con- 
tract that expires at the end 


_ of this season. If Pittsburgh 


decides to do this, another 
major league team may pick 
up the Lynn franchise, and 
if they move to Burlington, 
logic dictates that Montreal 
would be that team. 

But it is too early to 
come to any conclusions. 
All that is known now is 
that, according to Dodger 
scout and committee mem- 
ber Dick Smullen, “Burling- 
ton has the inside track 
with Agganis. They’re ready 
to sign the contract any day 
now.”’ 

Professor Gutman is just 
as- optimistic. “I'd give 
anyone 2-1 or 3-1 odds that 
we'll have double A baseball 


here next year.” : 


Head Classic Provides. New 


Source of Entertainment 


Continued from page 31 
nobody outplayed 
the other; the winner, it 
seems, just played a few 
better serves and made one 
or two fewer mistakes. 

The match was very 
close throughout. Numer- 
ous games were at deuce 
and each player had four 
service breaks. Amritraj 
easily won the first set, 6-3, 
while Fitzgerald breezed 
through the second, 6-2. In 
the third and final set, the 
two traded game for game 
until Fitzgerald broke Amri- 
traj’s serve to win 7-5 and 
collect the $15,000 prize 
money. Amritraj earned 
$7,500. 

Never before in the 
six-year history of profes- 
sional tennis at Stowe had a 
third and deciding set been 
needed in the champion- 
ships round. It didn’t look 


like that would be the case 


this year. Amritraj used a 
strong serve and some good 
placing on return shots in 
the first set, but then a 
different Fitzgerald emer- 
ged in the second. The 
Australian consistently got 
his first service in, and 
returned Amritraj’s serves 
with authority, leading to 
three service breaks. 

In the last set, each 
player seemed to be at his 
match peak, exchanging 
many long volleys, some- 
thing that didn’t take place 


frequently in the first two 


“sets. Each man held serve, 


again a new trend in the 
match, until  Fitzgerala 
broke Amritraj’s in the 
twelfth and final game. 

The finals pairing had 
pitted two doubles partners. 
Fitzgerald is one of the top 
performers on the Austra- 
lian Davis Cup squad and 
currently ranked in the low 
thirties world-wide. Demon- 
strating an even temper and 
occasional humor during 
the match, Fitzgerald 
seemed unaffected by the 
pressure of appearing in the 
finals. Yet after the day’s 
festivities, he admitted, 
“during the first set I had 
problems concentrating and 
I let the pressure get to me 
and upset my game some- 
what.”’ 

Amritraj, meanwhile, is 
attempting to battle back 
from his recent decline in 
the world rankings. Before 


Stowe, he was 240th on the 
ATP list. However, after his 
strong performance at the 
Head Classic, his outlook in 
the rankings is bound to put 
him around the 200 mark, 
if not lower. Amritraj’s 
recent struggle with his 
game is not the norm for his 
career. He is one of only 32 
players in the history of the 
game. to capture over $1 
million in prize money. 


Although his _ tennis 
career may not be at its 
peak, Amritraj is toying 


_ allowed 


with another occupation. 
He played a sizeable role in 
this summer’s James Bond 
thriller Octopussy. He says 
that acting was fun and that | 
he would not think twice 


about taking a similar 
opportunity in the near 
future. 


‘My performance bared 
has given me back my 
confidence, but I feel I am 
still not playing up to my 
capabilities,” Amritraj told 
reporters in the plush club- 
house. “Since ‘Fitzy’ and I 
have played together so 
often, I think that it 
our _ individual 
games to suffer somewhat. 
Each of us returned many 
shots which could have 
been winners if we were 
playing against someone 
who was not as familiar 
with our game.’ 

Although ae of the| 
top eight seeds lost in the) 
first round (including last 
year’s champ, Jay Lapidus), | 
the dramatic final was a 
great ending for a tourna- 
ment officials called “the 
best one yet.” 


“Tt has the potential to 
become very attractive,” 
said Amritraj. “‘All you 
need here each year is a 
McEnroe, Connors or Lendl 
to make a name for itself on 
the circuit.”” But Amritraj 


jokingly. admitted, “I’m 
glad none of them were 
here this year.” ° 
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ISTHIS ANY TIME TO THINK | 
ABOUT ARMY ROTC? 


It's the perfect time. 
You re a freshman, right? And you want 
to make college a real learning experience? 
Well ROTC can add a valuable 
dimension to your college education. A 
dimension of leadership and manage- 
ment training. And that'll make your 


Sagansky 


Continued from page 30 

come around. And Bruce 
Hurst and John Tudor are 
having pretty good years. 
Bob Stanley has 25 saves. 
You know the guy in 
312 says this place down- 


Griffey and Dave Winfield 
are hitting the ball like 
crazy. Not as hard as Jim 
Rice, but Winfield maimed 
a seagull in the middle of a 
game.” 


ae 


—" 


vr 


——_ 


ae. A Se ea he. Se ee 
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town has games on a 
big TV. We should go some 
time.” 

. “Tl give you the point 
about Stanley. He’s good. 
But you can’t be serious 
about Eckersley, Tudor and 
Hurt. Their combined 
record can’t be above .500. 
Hey, do you have a stereo?” 

“Yeah. Whose pitching 
well on the Yankees, 


besides Ron Guidry?”’ 

“You must’ve forgotten 
the fact that Dave Kighetti 
threw a no-hitter in Bos- 
ton’s face earlier this sea- 
son. How about a fridge?” 

“No, but I heard you 

can rent them. Ill tell you 
though, that George Brett 
pine tar game was pretty 
funny. Billy Martin was 
trying to be his old self. Is 
Martin burning out pitchers 
like he did in Oakland with 
all those complete games?”’ 
/ “Not as bad as Oakland. 
| Martin’s been a lot mellow- 
ier this. year. Almost 
sedate.”’ 

“Martin sedate? That’s 
hard to believe. I’ll never 
forget the time when Reggie 
Jackson let Jim Rice’s fly 
ball drop for an easy double 
in’ Fenway. Martin pulled 
Jackson out of the game 
then tried to pick a fight 
with Reggie! And that game 
was on national television.”’ 

*“T think we have a floor 
meeting tonight. What other 
reasons are there for the 
Yankees good year so far?”’ 

“Beyond Guidry and 
Righetti, Don Mattingly 


looks like a very promising 
rookie hitter. And both Ken — 


“T couldn’t believe that. 
Did you know that Bucky 


Dent’s 1978 — chip-shot 
homer to win tl playoff 
game in Fenway 4d to be 


the luckiest hit o:. all time? 
I really hate Dent.” 

“I’m sorry, but I have 
to disagree. That was a great 
hit. Any time you hit a 
home run to win a playoff 
game you’ve done the job. 
Even in Fenway Park.” 

SOs OK, ite was a 
timely hit. But Dent was 
lucky. You haven’t for- 
gotten Fred Lynn’s amazing 
diving catch in Shea Sta- 
dium in 1975, have you?” 

“Yeah, so?” 

“J just wanted to point 
out that not all the great 
moments of the past and 
present belong to the Yan- 
kees.”’ 

“Some loser next door 
is playing awful music. You 
know, it must be tough 
being a Red Sox fan. I 
mean, how does it feel sup- 
porting a team that hasn’t 
won the World Series since 
POLS A - 

But most meetings like 
Steve’s and Mike’s ended 
peacefully. Common inter- 
ests bridge the gap... 

“Well, we're here. 
Which bed do you want? By 


the way, what sports do 
you play ?” 
“Oh, tennis, 
weightlifting...”’ 
“Weightlifting?” 
“Yeah, why?”’ 
“1 lift also. You would- 
n’t happen to have any 
extra steroids, would you? 
My parents took mine away 
after the Pan Am games.” e 


soccer, 


CONTACT CAPTAIN DENNIS BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET, OR CALL 656-2966 


USED TEXTBOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Billings Center Marsh Lounge September 1-9 


\\ 


degree worth more. 


financial opportunities, too. 


. 


officer, 


= Science. 


de 
S.A. BOOK 


et 


Drop Off 
Textbooks 
August 29— 


——————] 


September 7| 


EXCHANGE 


Books will be sold on 


a consignment basis 
with a 50¢ service 


charge deducted from 
the asking price of . 


each book sold. 


Students must pick up check(s) and/or 
unsold book(s) between September 19th 

and 23rd at the S.A. Office (213 Billings). 
Telephone no, 656-2053. Books not picked up 
by September 23rd will become the property 


of the Student Association. 


ROTC offers scholarship and 


Plus, the opportunity to graduate 
with a commission and 
begin your future as an 


For more informa- 
tion, contact your 
Professor of Military 
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> HEPES — 
SPIRITS 


If she deserves dinner out, 
then she deserves steak, and 
She deserves to see how well 
you can grill it! 

Bring her to Rube’s... 
your grill away from home. 


New Sun. Hrs. 4-9 p.m. Shelburne Village 
Mon-Sat. 11-2:30, 4-10p.m. 985-80. 


W/etherbee’s 


HARDWARE 


BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIALS 


Deco Cinder Block $2.59 ea 
r <= Plumb Hammers $5.99 ea 


We now have lumber and plywood! 


We're the Problers Salvers 
A&P Shoppe Ctr .Essex Jet. The Marketplace, Winsaski, 
: a : wr 505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
63-2 BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
‘til 11:00 p.m. 


INTRODUCING nag 
Pree THIN- (RST 


BACK-TO-COLLEGE 
HAIRCUTS & STYLINGS 


4 
MATT 

y} “| 

} 

\ 


TWO FOR ONE 
SWEATER SALE 


100% Cotton Sweaters 
Reg. 31.°° Now 15.’° 


60% Wool 40% Nylon Sweaters 
Reg. 27.°° Now 13.75 


DAKIN’S MTN. SHOP 
DAKIN'S 227 Main Street 


MOUNTAIN Burlington, VT 


20% OFF 


OUR REGULAR LOW PRICES ON 
_THESE SALON SERVICES... 


Shampoo 

Cut—Shampoo and Blow Dry or Set 
Perm—includes S/BD or Set 
Perm—includes S/BD or Set 
Perm—not including cut . . 


ay 


F - Retouch—Color 
ae 
+ pleach_Retouch 
2 “SAVE 20% OFF 
: THESE LOW PRICES 
3 thru Sept. 10 
‘ BEAUTY meer 
: SALON 


TR TIGSS TSP Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00 to 8:00 
aon ; Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 
: Phone: 658-6334 or walk in. 
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Soccer Cats 


Continued from page 30 


‘““We’ve got. to demand 
more from Castano, which 
I’m sure he’ll deliver,’ said 
Reinhardt. ‘And Dave 
Grose played last year, so 
he’s experienced. And Phil 
VanderWilden got some 
playing time. 

“But good teams can 
key on weaknesses. The key 
is to play together. Our 
strength will be as a good, 
four-man unit.” 

Graduation hurt the 
midfield much more than 
the defense. Gone are two 
of Reinhardt’s dependable 
workhorses of the last four 
years, Dave Eddy and Chris 
Morrison. Joe Andreis, a 
senior who transferred to 
Vermont last year from 
Mitchell College in Connec- 
ticut, will be the central 
midfielder. Juniors John 
Hourigan and Nick Lewis 
will play on each side of 
him. 

Andreis played defense 
last year for UVM, but 
Reinhardt has moved him 
up because of the departure 
of Eddy and Morrison: ‘‘Joe 
is in much better shape this 


year,’’ said Reinhardt. “He’s 
capable of a lot more 
playing time.” 


While the striker posi- 
tion remains up for grabs, 
the coach is satisfied with 
his two wings, senior Jim 
Mitchell and junior Shawn 
Kelley. Mitchell came on 
strong late last year, scoring 
two of his three goals in 1-0 


_<| wins over New ‘Hampshire 


and Dartmouth. Kelley is 
very quick and, until some- 
body else takes over at 
striker, probably the team’s 
“| top forward. He_ scored 
_| three times last year, includ- 
‘ling a goal in UVM’s 2-1 
upset at Plymouth State. 
“The wings are talented and 
will do a fine job,” said 
Reinhardt. ‘““They are very 
consistent.” . 
Vermont would certain- 
ly be in good shape had it 
not been for the injury to 
Francois Borel, Just this 
time last year, people were 
moaning about the gradua- 
tion of 1981’s leading 
scorer, Zareh Avakian. But 
along came Borel, a transfer 
from Champlain College, 
who scored nine times in 14 
games before-a knee injury 
late in October forced him 
to redshirt the year. A 
logical choice for his 
replacement. would be 
Nedde. When Vermont 
suffered its only losing 
mark in the eight-year Rein- 
hardt era, a 2-8-3 campaign 
in 1980, Nedde led the Cats 
in scoring with four goals. 
However, Avakian returned 
after he redshirted 1980 
and pushed Nedde out of 
the limelight. An injury 
almost forced Nedde to 
miss last year. 
But this year he’s back, 
and the coach has confi- 


Local Stations 


UVM _ students 


Burlington. 


dence in the former Cham- 
plain Valley Union High 
School star. “Doug has 
all the tools to do it,” 
Reinhardt said. ‘““You have 
to remember he was a 
striker who was pushed 
back by Zareh. But I think 
the key for him is that this 
is his last year and he must 
take charge.” 

Lev scored just once for 
Vermont last. year, in the 
1-0 win at Maine. He 
transferred to Vermont 


from soccer powerhouse 
Connecticut and after sit- 
ting out the required one 


year in 1981 was on the 


field for his new team last | 


season. Like Nedde, he 
didn’t, in Reinhardt’s opi- 
nion, show the ability to 
put the ball in the net at 
soccer camp. 

Another asset is_ the 
schedule. In the past, cer- 
tain athletic teams at UVM 
have prided themselves in 
putting together Herculean 
schedules after difficult sea- 
sons the year before. Such 
is not the case here. Realiz- 
ing the problems he’ll be 
facing, Reinhardt has drop- 
ped the national teams 
outside New England, but is 
still offering his players a 
challenge within the region. 
UConn, Boston University, 
and others are tough and 
will provide plenty of chal- 
lenges for Vermont. ‘‘The 
answer to this season is our 
effort,”’ concluded the 


coach. “‘If it’s as strong as it | 
can be,.I think we'll be a 


.500 club. (But) within our 


group, the playoffs are 
getting more and ‘more 
difficult to obtain each 
year.” 

Soccer Scratches: UVM’s 
game at Plattsburgh State 
next Wednesday is at 3 p.m. 
The Catamounts will take 
the North Hero ferry boat 
route to the Cardinals’ 
field. Last year, the two 
teams played to a 2-2 
overtime tie with Shawn 
Kelley and Chris Morrison 
scoring for Vermont. The 
year before, UVM prevailed 
in overtime, 2-1... In what 
many see asa paradox, Ver- 
mont doesn’t get any scho- 
larships in baseball and 
soccer (the only two sports 
besides hockey and basket- 
ball that draw significant 
numbers of fans to the 
games), while the ski team, 
which draws very few peo- 
ple to its carnivals, has 
grants-in-aid. “The absence 
of soccer scholarships is 
somewhat of an injustice,” 
said Reinhardt. “But I 
accepted this position with 
the understanding that 
there wouldn’t be any scho- 
larships. But we have an 
excellent program, a class A 
facility, and a lot of support 


from the community”. 
UVM’s all-time record is 
‘1338-80-24... Reinhardt’s 


record is 69-40-13. 


Broadcast Games 


can while WDOT (1390) is the 
follow their favorite teams voice of the Yankees. New 
on radio and TV here in York 


can also be seen 
on WPIX-TV 11, for those 


WJOY (1230 AM) car-fortunate enough to have 


ries all Red Sox~ games, cable. 


nm} 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


WATLEI 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, VT/655-2044 


“[EFA 


CHURCH & MAIN ST 
BURLINGTON 


NEVER A COVERCHARGE 
x * * 
7 NIGHTS LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
Ke * 
DRINK SPECIALS 7:30 to 10:00 PM. 


‘BEST DAMN BANDS IN TOWN’ 


Pasta, Pasta, Pina Colada, 
Sicilian Pizza, Country 
French Rolls, Honeydew 
Orange Sorbet, Hand-dipped 
Chocolates, The Oyster Bar, 
John Hanagan at the Piano, 
the friendliest service... 


this and more, 


upstairs at the Ice House 


D, a. yp 


ICE HOUS 


On the Burlington Waterfront 


864-1800 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


TEXACO 


ve) 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 864-9535 


BROOKS DRUGS 


Welcomes Faculty & Students 


Bring your UVM I.D. and receive 
FREE A Brooks Courtesy Card. 
The Card entitles you to an extra 


10% DISCOUNT. 


10% off our already low prescription 
prices, insulin, syringes. 


Brooks Drugs 


‘the prescription people’ 


56 Church St 862-1562 


WILLIE NELSON 


& Family 


IN CONCERT _ 
TUES., SEPT. 6 - 8:00 PM 


OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Ticketron, Bailey's 
Music Room, or you may use your Master Card or Visa by calling 
518-523-3330. 


All seals reserved 
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Men’s Cross Country 


Go ask coach Ed Kusiak 
about the cross-country 
team’s chances for a reward- 


_ ing season, and words like 
li ‘*‘youth,”’ 


““inexperience”’ 
and “depth” inevitably crop 
up. 

But Kusiak seems to 
thrive when the outlook 


| isn’t completely rosy. Just 


go back to last winter and 
an “inexperienced” track 
team (8-0) and you'll get 
the picture. 


Right now, Kusiak is 
blessed with three of his top 


runners from last year. Fred’ 


Thaulow, _ who placed 
fourth in the Eastern Cham- 
pionships last year, also 
holds the UVM record for 
the five-mile run (24:55.3). 
Captains Alfred Wakeman 
and Keith Dustin were solid 
runners last year, both 
scoring impressive finishes 
at the New England cham- 
pionships. 


Women’s Cross Country 

“We’re a young team. 
We lost some good people 
from last year,”’ says coach 
Perry Bland, echoing the 
frustration of many UVM 
coaches, 

Returning for the Cata- 
mounts are top runners 
Anne Anglim and Martha 
Lang, who led UVM to a 
sixth place finish in the 
New England champion- 
ships last fall. 

Most of the other run- 


‘ners are freshmen, however, 


filling out a roster whose 
first meet takes place on 
Sept. 17 at Dartmouth. 


Field Hockey 

Ironically, when the 
UVM field hockey team 
scrimmaged against 13 


teams at Castleton State’s 
“College Weekend” a few 
days ago, the defense did 
well, but the offense had its 
problems. The irony is that 
the five forwards who 
played at Castleton are all 
seniors and, led by standout 
Amy Croke, should be the 
strength of this team, not 
its weakness. 

Last year the Cata- 
mounts were 10-9, but 
consider that mark a good 
campaign because it was the 
team’s first Division I sea- 
son. The Catamounts are 
scheduled to play ten Divi- 
sion I teams this year, after 
playing 11 such teams 
(three of whom reached the 
NCAA tourney) last year. 
Vermont will also have four 
Division III opponents. 


Women’s Soccer 


They couldn’t put the 
ball in the net. That’s the 
analysis coach John Carter 
had for last year’s 8-5-1 
Catamounts, who earned all 
but one of their wins 
through shutouts. 


But by stressing more 
offense this year, Carter 
hopes to change _ things 
around. “My feeling is we 
have potential for finishing 
above .500 and making the 
playoffs,” he said. ‘We 
open against Boston 
College, a team that had we 
beaten last year, we would 


Fall Sports Preview 


have made the playoffs.” 

Some of the people to 
watch on offense this year 
are, among others, Mattie 
Russell, who sat out last 
season after earning All- 
New England honors the 
year before, Jessie Drezner 
and Stefanie Crames, 

Defensively, Carter has 
named Stephanie Alfaro to 
replace standout Kiki Sirop 
in goal. Alfaro, a freshman 
from Massachusetts, will be 
backed up by a fellow 
classmate, Colchester’s 
Paula LaMothe. ‘‘They are 
both technically as good if 
not better than Sirop,”’ said 
Carter. 

The coach says this 
year’s schedule will be simi- 
lar to last season’s with just 
a few changes. The Cata- 
mounts start things off 
with a scrimmage today at 
Dartmouth against Keene 
State. 


Men’s Tennis 

With just two = letter 
winners gone, you’d think 
that the 1983 men’s tennis 
outlook would ‘be good. 
However, coach Hal Greig 
points out that his two 
departed players were the 
one-two punch that made 
Vermont successful last 
year. Don McCredie, the 
number one player, has 
graduated, while the num- 
ber two man, Mike Bonfigli, 
is attending the University 
of Barcelona. 

“We're going to be 
young again,” said Greig, 
acknowledging that the 
returning players are inex- 
perienced. “‘But we do have 
some good players and 
some pretty good freshmen 
coming in, although they 
are untested in college com- 
petition.” 

Like most schools in 
New England, UVM doesn’t 
recruit heavily. . Though 
Greig answers letters of 
inquiry about Vermont’s 
tennis programs, he and his 
regional colleagues have 
trouble luring players to 
Burlington because there 
are no_ scholarships avail- 
able. The formation of a 
freshman group of players 
has been low-keyed. 


Women’s Tennis 

Like the ‘men’s tennis 
team, the women’s squad is 
faced with a _ low-keyed 
recruiting situation. Coach 
Dave Robison’s main 
recruiting method is 
through contacts. made by 
students already at UVM. 
As the ‘coach said, the kids 
are the ones who “initiate 
contact.” é 

But regardless of the 
fact that some of UVM’s 
opponents in the past — 
particularly those from the 
south — have the scholar- 
ships Vermont cannot offer, 
the Catamounts haven’t had 
a losing season in the four 
years 
coach, This year, 11 of 12 
letter winners’ will be 
returning, a situation bound 
to make any coach happy. 

‘Last year we had — 
out of 16 players — 11 
people with no _ intercolle- 
giate  experience,’’ said 
Robison. ‘‘They should be 


Robison has been, 


playing good tennis this 
year with more. experi- 
ence.”? Though last fall was 
a fine campaign (9-3), Robi- 
son seemed more enthusias- 
tic about the spring, when 
Vermont traveled south 
during the March vacation 
and went 3-1 with two 
victories over scholarship 
teams. 


Golf 

On the surface, 1983 
could be a fine campaign 
for Ed Donnelly’s golf, 
team. Vermont has all seven 
of last year’s letter winners 
returning, including Man- 
chester’s Pete Albertsson, 
who finished fifth at the 
New England Champion- 
ships. 

“We have a_ group 
returning that placed tenth 
(out of 44 teams) at the 
New Englands last year, so 
we should be up _ there 
again,’’ said Donnelly, the 
only golf coach UVM has 
had in the 31-year history 
of the sport. ‘Normally, 
everybody works on their 
game over the summer so 
when they return to campus 
they should be in peak 
form. Of course, summer 
jobs can hurt the situation.”’ 

Like other sports, the | 
golf team usually partici- 
pates in championship 
meets rather than regular 
dual matches. Last year, 
UVM won the J.C. Goss 
tournament over in-state 
rivals St. Michael’s, Middle- 
bury, and Norwich, but 
finished last among five 
teams at the New England 
Colonial Invitational. Ver- 
mont was tenth of 20 
schools at the ECAC North 
District qualifiers in Octo- 
ber. This year’s schedule is | 
similar to last year’s with 
the addition of the Bob~ 
Toski Invitational at Am- | 
herst, Mass. 


Volleyball 

/It’s hard for coach 
Jeanne Hulsen to make an 
predictions about this year 
volleyball team because try- | 
outs won’t be held until 
Monday. Still the new 
coach says she expects lots 
of competition for spots on 
the team this year because 
the ‘‘sport is growing in 
popularity.” 

“It used to be that girls 
who wanted to play had 
just the high school lea- 
gues,’ Hulsen explained. 
‘‘Now there are more out- 
side leagues, like junior 
olympics, and the USVBA. 
Those who want to play 
volleyball all year long can 
pretty much do so.” 

Vermont’s schedule will 
be basically the same this 
year. But for the first time 
in the school’s history, 
according to Hulsen, the 
Catamounts will host their 
own tournament, the six 
team Northeastern Invita- 
tional. . 

Hulsen isn’t sure if 
UVM’s lack of scholarships 
in volleyball will hinder the 
team when it plays those 
schools with grants-in-aid. 
However, the coach says 
“UVM automatically 
attracts a different type of 
player anyhow.”’ e 
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Announcing a COMPLETE 
collection of normal values, now in 
one handy reference! 


Bicycle Tune Up 


Adjust Brakes | True Wheels 
Adjust Derailers / Inflate Tires 
Adjust Headset / Safety Check 
Adjust Crank Set / Tighten Loose Part 
‘gAdjust Hubs 
/ Reg price 27. 


Tune up package special 15. 
/ Offer limited 


DAKIN’S MTN. SHOP 


277 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 


SLSAL AHMOLVHORVT 
OL FGIND THIINITI 


Virtually 
every test 
in Use 
today! 


CLINICAL GUIDE TO 
LABORATORY TESTS by Norbert W. Tietz 


CHECK THESE 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


V Complete coverage of both com- 
mon and rare tests 


V Authoritative authorship and 


an impressive roster of 36 expert 
contributors 


At last, a complete and practical reference 
to help you make quick decisions about 
the utility and relative merit of specific 
tests for patients of all ages, races, and 
both sexes. CLINICAL GUIDE TO 
LABORATORY TESTS ties together ref- 


erence values (both high and low), interfer- 


ing substances, tests; specimen types 


Dr. Tietz and his colleagues present not 
only common lab tests but also rare and 
specialized ones in this guide, organized 
alphabetically by test name, including 


synonyms and abbreviations. It is divided}: 


into three sections (general clinical tests, 
therapeutic and toxic drugs, and micro- 
diology), with entries in each subsection 


| 


4 
Jb 


y 


(including stability of specimens), and bio- _ grouped by procedure. Vital for the lab 


J Handy size (6” x 9") logical variables affecting results. and the practitioner! 


V Easy-to-follow format, with tests 
listed alphabetically 


V Special emphasis on diagnostic 
information, reference ranges, inter- 
fering substances, specimen types, 
and changes in disease 


\ as 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE NOW! 


V Extensively cross-referenced 


V Universally practical, using both 
conventional and international values 


Sunday, September 25, 


V2 Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


Reserved tickets: $9.75, $11.75 & $13.75, available at the Flynn box pee besee ate 
For best seating, order by mail with for 5 
UVM Campus Ticket Store Sept. 12. Spee is 
Flynn Theatre Box Office, 1 ai am 
i der (and make checks payable to) Fly : 
apr i 05401. Include self addressed, stamped envelope! Orders will be filled 
according to the date received at the Flynn. 


Edited and with contributions by Norbert W. Tietz, Prof 
and Director of Clinical Chemistry, Univ. of Kentucky 
Medical Center 700 pp. May 1983. $29.00. #8885-3. 


W.B.Saunders : 


W Washington Sq Phila PA 19105 


ny xt ool 

; tickets @ 9.75 = 17:30 pin. 
tickets @ 11.75 = 0 7:30p.m. 4 

tickets @ 13.75 = 0 7:30 p.m. 

Add Reservation charge .50 Beat the box office rush — 

I 

f 
I 
1 
L 1 


TOTAL mail order now! 
Please charge my tickets: 


Acct. # 
Signature 


O VISA O Mastercard 


Exp. Date 


Vermont's Largest 
Photographic Center 


¢ 


NIKON *MINOLTA * CANON 
* SIGMA * KODAK * SUNPACK 
* Vivitar «Pentax *« Olympus. 


Photographic Studios 
Fine Portraiture 


instant passports 
visa & ID photos 


gA/B/R/A)H|A)M| SJ 


‘‘The Professionals’ 


CAMERA Photographi 
CENTER STUDIOS. 


11 CHURCH ST. 862-8227 
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WELCOME? 
BACKTO 4 


THE ALPINE @ 5 Hl i 
SHOP es 


| AND DO WE HAVE SUPER SPECIALS AWAITING YOU . | 


TENNIS BACKPACKING 


ALL TENNIS RACKETS ALL BACKPACKING AND 
10% to 40% OFF CAMPING EQUIPMENT. 
10% to 40% OFF 
Day Packs-Frame Packs-Stoves-Tents — 
Sleeping Bags-Hiking Boots-Compasses 
Knives-Water Bottles-Mess Kits-Cooking Gear 


~ Prince-Head-Wilson-Davis 
Yamaha-Yonex-Kneissl-Bancroft 
Cannon-Rossignol-Dunlap-Donnay 


SPORTSWEAR 


ASSORTED SWEATERS-JACKETS SPORTSWEAR 
_ JACKETS-SLACKS-SHIRTS | 
DRESSES-BATHING SUITS See Our Superb Selection Of. 
TOPS-BLOUSES CB Sportswear, Jackets and Parkas 
Our Variety Is Super! Use Our 
20% to 80% OFF Layaway Plan. 


Also check our brand new sportswear 
for fall, including Pendleton, Lang, 
Schrader, Country Miss. 


SKIS SKI BOOTS 


SUPER SPECIALS ON ALL GREAT SELECTION OF 
CARRY OVER SKIS CARRY OVER BOOTS 
2 | | 20% to 40% OFF 
20% to 40% OFF Nordica-Lang-Dolomite 
Rossignol-Dynaster-Kastle _ Poe 
Olin-K2-Authier 


CB PARKAS AND 


CROSS COUNTRY 


SKI BINDINGS | 
OUR SELECTION IS EXCELLENT EQUIPM ENT 


S ARE GREAT! 
AND OUR PRICE 100’s OF SKIS, BOTH WAXABLE 
9 % OFF AND WAXLESS, TOURING: AND 

20% to 40% RACING, NOW ON SALE 


Salomon-Look-Marker 20% to 50% OFF 


Tyrolia-Geze 
SKI REPAIR SHOP NOW_ OPEN _ [OPEN 9 to 9 


sidings: SHOP 


Williston Road, So, Burlington 
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SEPTEMBER 


3 Polyester 

John Waters, cinema’s Prince 
of Puke, insults and glorifies life 
and love in the suburbs. This 
isparkling romance “stars the 
screens most appealing couple 
‘in years—Tab Hunter and the 
fabulous Divine» Filmed in over- 
whelming Odorama, scratch 
and sniff cards will be provided 
to make your movie-going 
ue complete. 


9 Mad Max ms 


What every serious movie- goer 
loves—car crashes, revenge 
plots, squealing tires, leather 
and speed, all done with ski 


thrilling days-of yesteryear... 


Be on the watch for special events, TV parti 


UVM STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


FILMS 


PROUDLY PRESENTS FOR YOUR 
VIEWING PLEASURE... 


SHOWINGS: Thurs. 7:00 and 9: 30, Fri. 7:00, 00, 9 0 and 


23 Sugarland Express _—.21 ~The Man Who Fell 
One of Steven Spielberg's best to Earth 


quirky chase film about a from Nicholas Roeg. Alien 
young couples attempt to get David Bowie comes to.earth in 
their son back from a foster search of water for his planet, 
home. See Goldie Hawn as an but he finds much more. 
outlaw who collects green 

stamps while being tailed by a 27 Nosferatu: the 

fleet of cop cars. Vampyre 


Werner Horzog’s strangely 
29 Harold and Maude haunting version of the Dracula’ 
Bud Cort and Ruth Gordon in the cult 


is off-beat, genuinel 
classic that asks the question, ‘Why legend g y 


not?” eerie, moving, and funny. With 


Kiaus Kinski, Isabel Aaiaa ani 
" Bruno oan. 
you back to thgee” 


28: Dawn of the Dead 
Peter Fonda, Dennis 


Hopper » 


ca ~ through | ss fun filled nightmare laced with - 
handlebars. ag social commentary, special ef- 
fects and action. See it with so- 
es -meone you love. 
OCTOBER & “ 


iS 6 The Day the Earth 


stood Still 
i from whe days before NOVEMBER 


lardware’ and computer 3 Cat People 


~ 40 crete Ww 
_ © Géorge.. Romero and Stevah 
films is one of his earliest: a Atmospheric. science fiction. 


é eorge Romero's sequel to. Bi 
k.. Nicholson. see “Night of the Living Dead” isa w 


» ee Guttnebe 


King thumb through some old 
EC comics and come back with | 
chills; thrills, and Spills. The film 
works in. four. 
episodes—strange invaders, — 
earthily menaces, revenge tac- 
tics ang other delights. 


11 Forbidden baron 


The science fiction class 
NA and rot 


cast includes Mi 


are, when the message A haunting production from Val 
rything. ful 


_and 


es, and our 


very own film club. Don’t forget our S.A. films 
peserort - an offer you can’t refuse. 


SPRING 1984 


JANUARY 

20 = Midnight Cowboy 
26s Life of Brian 

27 ~=Lenny 


MARCH 
Manhattan 
Coal Miner's Daughter 
Blazing Saddles 
Days of Heaven 
The Producers 
Stripes 
Officer and a Gentleman 


FEBRUARY 
Time Bandits 
Kentucky Fried Movie 
Annie Hall. 


Sophie’s Choice 
Interiors 
Love and Death 
Missing 


APRIL 
5 Private Benjamin 
6 Taps 

12  ~= Mr. Roberts 

13. ~The Warriors 

19 Bedazzled 

20 48 Hours 

26 _—sCODrr. Strangelove 

27 On the Waterfront 
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freshman focus 


Trekking the Bolton Challenge 


Compiled by 
CAROLINE KURRUS 

After Trek leaders had endured 
four days of bushwacking on Mt. 
Mansfield, a thunderstorm and 
lightning seminar, a nature walk at 
Shelburne Farm, lengthy discus- 
sions on hypothermia, _ blisters, 
drugs, alcohol and more, they had 
arrived — 100 freshmen and trans-. 
fer students with their parents, 
sisters, brothers, bicycles, back- 
packs, trunks, boxes, stereos, and 
more. 

Freshman Orientation Trek is a \¥ 
chance for incoming UVM students : 
to spend time in Vermont’s wilder- |} 
ness and start school with a few. 
new friends. 

Leslie Dunne, new Outdoor 
Program Specialist for UVM, organ- 
ized the seventh Freshman Trek. It 
consisted of seven hiking, two 
biking and one canoeing group. 

Below are journal entries from 
one group’s trip on the Long Trail, 
a journey. that took them from 
Jonesville to Stevensville, across 
Bolton Mountain and not quite to 
Mt. Mansfield. 


day. I have never backpacked 
before and had a rough time going 
uphill. The second day was easier. 
My body got used to sweating; 
huffing. and puffing. 

Today was really great. I 
managed to keep up a good pace 
with Kathy, and it was nice to be 
one of the leaders, rather than 
the last. 2 


We just finished the Bolton| 
Challenge (or so we called it), by| 
far the most difficult stretch of the 
trip. Everyone is excessively thirsty 
but water is really tight. The next 
creek isn’t for another two miles. 
We are all so tired and hungry, that 
just to sit and eat cheese, crackers, 
carrots and gorp is a treat. 


Thanks, John, for the relaxing 
swim in the lake and especially the 
plunge (The Plunge) under the 
waterfall. Wow — brrr. 


0; 


Hey, I finally get to write! The 
one thing I can say about this trip 
is... it’s been one great, crazy, 
fabulous, awesome, wicked freaky 
time. Over the past three days I’ve 
seen the group turn from total 
strangers playing name games to a 
true group of people relating to 
each other. The unity, trust and 
friendships that we have made will 
last a long time. It’s been great 
guys, thank you. And thank you 
God for this beautiful wilderness 
and beautiful people. 


—M. 


ee 


Here we sit, the Samsonite 
Survivors, in Carbur’s Restaurant 
celebrating not only our. accom- 
plishment, but also Mike’s birth- 
day. 

Trek was a terrific experience 
for me, even though I became sick 
‘the second day and had to be 
evacuated. I owe many thanks 
to my group for their concern. At 
first I tried to hold back on telling 
anyone I was sick because I didn’t 
want to be a burden. But then 
when I heard we couldn’t get water 
until the end of the day, after the 
‘Bolton Challenge, I started to break 
down. I was majorly bummed to be 
sick and miss out on all the fun, but 
the group made up for that by visit- | 
ing me on their return, screaming | 
and smelling up my dorm. I wish I 
could seriously express how much I 
enjoyed getting to know everyone 
in my group and how much I appre- 
éiate everything done for me. 

cae 


A bunch of nervous freshmen 
(us) arrived in some back alley, 
where we met a bunch of so-called | 
“leaders”? in green shirts. They’ 
referred to us as “‘trekkies” and we 
all went along with it. They 
gathered us for a mature game of 
“My name is and I’d like to; 
be a (animal). Hey, whatever ' 
you’re into.”. Then we formed a 
circle with all 100 of us in the order 
of our birthdays — from January to. 
December — and did this lap sit 
| thing where we all had to sit on the 
lap of the person behind us. Then 
we played a few more games, and 
went back to the gym to sort out 
food and equipment into our packs. 
By now we really trusted these fine 
leaders and realized our lives would 
be safe in their hands. j 


All I want to know is who ate Many degrees of diverse emo- 
the missing three Fig Newtons. tions have played their games with 
% | my spirit the last few days. This is a 

a haven’t seen John smoke a wonderfully strong group, multi- 
single cigarette. I wonder if he’s | faceted, but well integrated. My 
sneaking off or holding out. feeling for this trip shifts and turns 

with the wind and water. Listening 

Steve and I have unanimously |to the vulcan gun every day has 
decided that we definitely have the | really hammered my nerves. The 
coolest group. images are too clean, the purpose 
too descriptive. Why these devices 
of death? It has tipped my equili- 
brium with the group, and has 
caused me anger and almost hatred. 
My patience gets taxed everytime I 
hear them toying with their little 
military devices: protect, enforce, 
control, dominate. I can only hope 
these people think about alterna- 
tives; symbiosis; cooperativity... 

.... like this group in their 
interest to absorb, their excitement 
of a new world I like to share. It 
brings on a new perspective. 

Let’s open the lines. I’m burnt, 
but happy. —T 


Jane and Becky ate the Fig: 
Newtons. Ha! 


This trip started out shaky — 
not knowing the people gnd being 
unsure of my physical condition. 
But soon the pace was set with Lori 
in front of me and Kathy behind. 
There came a point when I felt it 
was just us three against the world. 
I felt a fine-lined bond developing 
between us. All the tension earlier 
eased from my mind and body. A 
beautiful day, beautiful surround- 
ings that only God and nature 
could give to this land. If one ever 
pauses to think of the pain and } 
agony of hiking, it is nothing | | 
compared to the beauty found 
thousands of feet above. Thanks 
everyone and God. 


One final note — A Long Trail 
saying goes like this: “Pack out 
everything you pack in.” But I 
think all of us came off the Long 
Trail and Bolton Challenge with a 
lot more than we went in with. 


—J. 


—B. 


The rock outcropping bulged 
slightly from the mountainside, 
making itself clearly visible in the 
valley and shimmering lake below. 
Trees, green with life, their broad 
leaves turned toward the fading | 
sun, dominate the landscape. ' 
Nature rules this rugged territory, 
masking its hardships with pastel : 
greens, grays and browns. Sudden- | 
ly, a hawk stretched to its fullest, 
glides into view. This bird is only a 
part of the whole, yet its movement 
is the essence of nature. For with- 
out its movement, and ours, there 
would be nothing. I feel isolated, 
immersed in my natural surround- 
ings. 


==K; 


This place is wicked cool. 


Lori is leaving us today. She is 
‘one tough chick. She felt terrible, 
had a fever, but never complained 
or came near to slowing us down. 
She is really neat, tough and one in 
| a million. I wish her luck in the sick 
bed. 


5; 


Three-fourths of a mile hike 
back down the trail for water | 
followed by the hike back up the | Petra erakk.: hui he 
trail was- rewarded by a lot of Papes'anioke ’ 
very appreciative people waiting at | . 
the ledge overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain. The real reward, the one that | 
made the whole day worthwhile, | 
was the view from the ledge: the 
sun setting over Burlington, Lake 
Champlain, and the Adirondacks 
beyond, A minute of silence 
perfected the atmosphere, and I let 
myself slip away into that sunset. 
Peace of mind. 


Caroline, Tim, John and Becky 
just returned from their trek down 
the mountain to take Lori back to 
civilization. They are soaking wet, 
but I’m not sure if it’s from swim- 
ming somewhere, or from the rain 
pouring outside. 

I have to admit that I wasn’t|| 
glad at every point I came along. 
But that was mostly on the first 


Photos by CAROLINE KURRUS 


ap 
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ATTENTION COLLEGE STUDENTS 


* SAVE ON SPORTING GOODS x 


RUNNING SHOES SWEATS SPORTSWEAR 
CLEATED SHOES BALLS SWIMWEAR 
RUGBY SHIRTS RACQUETS ACCESSORIES 


EAST ALLEN ST. 


soorts 
1 Main Street 


Winooski, Vermont 404 | 
802 655-9373 


10% 


* With college |.D. 
card and this coupon 
* Does not apply 

to sale items 


FREE PARKING WINOOSKI VT. 


A es es a am ae os. 
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eae UVM GREEN 7 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT OFFER EXPIRES 10/15/83 


KEEP IN TOUCH 


The Valley News offers students 
Special Low Rates. 


The Valley News will keep you in touch with 
your community, local events, and familiar people 
and places. And reading the Valley News will also 
keep you up to date on world and_ national 
happenings, that can be a big benefit to any 
college student. 

So when you are away from home, keep in touch. 
The Valley News will make you feel at home. 


YES | would like to receive the Valley News at school. Please 
M enter my mail subscription at the special student rate of Stari date Stop dates seer E 
[} Check enclosed () Please bill me 


only $35.00 for the school year. 
Name Clip this coupon and mail to A 


COLCHESTER AVE. 


y 
\p janne sine 
\\ ehanon 


ot = ves —ficits 
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School X(N Valley News 
Address Box 877, White River Jct., Vt. 05001 B 
Gilby sees 1? State Zibie= se 


Or Cail (603) 298-8711 Jil 
a me a 


We are 


more for less. 


Checking accounts with more value 
at a lower price. 


Compare the price of your checking accounts to ours, then 
come to us for more value. You'll have a choice of three: 
Rite-Chek, NOW checking and Super NOW. 


Rite-Chek is free when you maintain an average monthly balance of just $100. If 
your balance falls below $100, you can write all the checks you want for just 14¢ 
per check. 


NOW checking pays 5%% interest on all balances and is absolutely free when 
you maintain an average monthly balance of just $500. If your balance falls below 
$500, you pay only 14¢ per check and $2.50 for that month. 


Super NOW checking pays money market interest and has unlimited check- 
writing privileges. When you maintain an average monthly balance of $2, 500, you 
pay only 10¢ per check and $2.50 for that month. If your balance falls below 
$2,500, interest is paid at the NOW Account rate of 5Y%4% and you pay only 14¢ per 
check and $5.00 for that month. 


Rite-Chek, NOW and Super NOW accounts are available to individuals and non-profit organizations only. 


We are Vermont 


Vermont Federal Bank ,, 


Burlington, South Burlington, Rutland, Montpelier, Essex Junction, Vergennes, 
St. Albans, Randolph, Middlebury, Windsor  ° 
Call toll free in Vermont 1-800-642-5043 
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LEFT 


. The Daily Planet — 
cunt Street, Burlington. 
“The Planet,” as the left 
wingers call it, is gaining 
popularity because of its 
funky-neon atmosphere and 
weekend juke box dancing. 
Its popularity may just turn 
it into a middle of the road 
bar, a status it may have 
already achieved. 


2. lLeunig’s — Church 
Street, Burlington. With its 
specialties — fine wines, 


expresso, capiccino and 
Hungarian folk music — it 
is not any wonder that only 
students with that old. 
world flair sip cafe au lait 
ici. 


3. Hunt’s — Main Street, 
Burlington. The Home of 
N.R-B.Q. ... and other excit- 
ing bands. Be sure to look 
for Pinhead, the Decentz, 
Kilimanjaro, Asleep at the 
Wheel as well as reggae and 
rockabilly bands. Tickets 
for the more prominent 
bands should be bought in 
advance. The only draw- 
back is the bar’s poor 
ventilation. In other words, 
be prepared to sweat. 


4. The Other Place — South 
Winooski Avenue, Burling- 
ton. Where the artsy get 
decadent or the decadent 
get artsy. Good imported 
beer specials wash down 
their famous tacos. The 
garage door ‘“‘patio’”’ cools 
off everything but the hot 
sauce. 


5. Pearl’s — Pearl Street, 
Burlington. Burlington’s 
newest watering hole. For 
those who like that Green- 
wich Village a la Burling- 


ton flavor. Its -Art Deco 
decor will please the funky 
at heart. 


6. Sneakers — Main Street, 
Winooski. An exciting bar 
for happy hour, Winooski 
style. Hey, any place that 
has lavendar walls has to be 
leaning to the left. 


1. B.T. McGuire’s — Church 
Street, Burlington. An inti- 
mate atmosphere makes for 
quiet conversation arfd win- 
ter snuggling. B.T.’s serves 
international coffees with a 
twist, and a full glass of 
wine. 


2. Doolin’s — Main Street, 
Burlington. ‘‘There’s no 
place like home...” On a 
given night, the same crew 
can effortlessly be found. 
With most of the booths 
gone, the management can 
really pack in the hordes. 
Watch out for boring music. 


MIDDLE 


3. Finbar’s — corner of 
Church Street and Main 
Street. Where the preppy- 
chic go to bitch about 
Doolin’s. A great Friday 
night bar that houses plenty 
of munchies and plants. 


4. J.P.’s Pub — Main Street, 
Burlington. J.P.’s good 
drink specials and pizza 
make for the bar’s lack 
of atr sphere. Watch their 
blacl. ,ard for White Rus- 
sian specials. 


5. Sweetwaters — Church 
Street, Burlington. IBM 


RIGHT 


1, The Chickenbone Cafe — 
King Street, Burlington. 
Commonly referred to as 
“the Bone.’’ A place where 
you drink beer out of a 
pitcher, not a mug, then 
puke. Then write on the 
walls. It’s lots of fun if you 
like to get drunk out of 
your mind, 


2. Club New England — 
Shelburne Road, Burling- 
ton. If you like to boogie, if 
you like loud music, if you 
like to get down and dirty, 
then this is the’ place for 
you. It hosts Burlington’s 
only Country -Western 
dance hall and a huge rock 
n’ roll room. 


3. Finnigan’s — St. Paul’s 
Street. Where one goes for 
the sole purpose of getting 
drunk. The line may already 
be forming for Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day. 


4. The Last Chance — Main 
Street, Burlington. This is 
the home of the Stump- 
lifter, the most potent drink 
in Burlington. All booze. Its 
best nights are usually Wed- 
nesday (Lady’s Night) and 
Thursday (The Start of the 
Weekend). Weekends bring 
unbearably long lines. Filled 
with freshmen, 


5. Rasputin’s — Church 
Street, Burlington. The best 
thing about Rasputin’s is 
that it’s a really, really easy 
place for a freshman to get 
picked up. Heavy Metal 
music and beer and shot 
specials abound. 


6. Texas — Church Street, 
Burlington. Be prepared to 
witness at least one Texas- 
style brawl per night. Girls 
prep to get y ar asses 


‘pinched. It’s always rowdy, 


with ‘‘kick-ass rock n’ roll 
from New England and 
Canadian bands,”’ ® 


execs mingle with the UVM — 4 ~ 


students who want to be 
IBM execs. The best sweet 
drinks in town, including 
the Personoverboard and 
the It’s Almost a Dessert. 
Chi¢ atmosphere. It’s even 
got a piano player. 


6. What Ales You — Saint 
Paul Street, Burlington. 
Commonly referred to as 
“What’s Your Frat,” and 
“What’s Your Problem.” 
A big pseudo-preppy, frater- 
nity, sorority hang-out. 
Watch for good mixed drink 
- Specials. Always good for a 


popcorn (it’s free) munch. 


=“ 
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18 Church Street 
BURLINGTON 


Some people 
call us the 
Student/Faculty 


Center. 


We're really the Sheraton-Burlington Inn. But being such a 
close neighbor to the UVM Campus makes us a logical meeting, 
socializing and lodging place for students, parents and faculty. 

Happily we’re able to offer you something special as well as 
something close. From an exceptional meal at Caroline’s to the 
newest and nicest Indoor Pool and Health Spa in Vermont, we're 
ready to serve you. The drinks at Baxter's are always ample, and 
when Mom and Dad or friends want to be close by, we'll have a 


spacious room for them. 


We may not be part of the University, but we hope “ ay 
to be a pleasant and often visited part of your life. y = y 
N y 

cel? 


Sheraton-Burlington Inn 


SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLDWIDE 
870 WILLISTON ROAD (1-89 & U.S. 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 802/862-6576 


AL>- 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS @ BURLINGTON 


863-3550 


Lo) Si 
“e yy 


The only bank 
on campus 


is the only place 


Bt 
J “gy a 


[a a 


Howard Checking 


A no minimum balance account with a monthly 
maintenance fee of $2, plus 10 cents for each check 
processed. Personalized 

\\ checks are imprinted free, and 
ag) a statement of all account 

Zz activity is issued every month. 


“your average monthly balance is 
$500 or more. Below $500, no interest is 
paid, but as long as your average monthly 
balance is $300 or more, the account is free. Below 
$300, the account is charged $3 plus 15 cents for each 
& check processed during the statement period. Checks 
Sq, personalized with your name are $2 for 100 


s| to bank. 


is Closed, the bank is open. 

Here's a short course in some of the 
Services you can get right now at The 
Howard Bank on campus: 


NOW Checking 


A checking account that pays 
94% annual interest as long as 


©. = 
“xx, Statement Savings 2% 

7 Nova, Statement Savings account = <= 4 ie 
ny VoXo.%. credits interest every month as = = : 
os ORO long as your balance is more than $100. If your average 
Xp Ui Pe, i monthly balance drops below $50, a service charge 

Q will be made. A free Access card is included. 


ey 4) ta One of the things you won't have to go very far for at UVM is your bank. 
A -S Our office is right outside the UVM bookstore. We've got a 24-hour 
aS teller machine there too, so even when the office DES 
AIS 


Access 


Your free Access card lets you 
make deposits and withdrawals, 
transfer funds between accounts, ae, 
and check account balances anytime, 
-at the 24-hour Access machine outside 
the bookstore, and at any other 
24-hour Access 
machine in Vermont. 


Money-From-Home 


With this special electronic banking 
service, your parents can have money 
transferred directly from their bank to your 
Howard account. So instead of standing 
around your mailbox waiting for a letter 
from home, you can have Money-From-Home 
automatically, every month. 


To open your Howard Bank 
accounts, or for more information, 
Stop in at our office outside the 
UVM bookstore, or just drop off or 
mail the coupon. 


People you can turnto. 
Bank 


he Howard 
Campus 


Visit our Tent to open any New Accounts 
August 29 to September 1. 


Member FDIC 
Each depositor insured up to $100,000 


BURLINGTON: Main Office, Main & St. Paul Streets": Church Street*: 
Shelburne Plaza P & C*; North Avenue"; University Mall”: 
UVM Campus”. OTHER OFFICES: Barton, Berlin, Enosburg 
Falls", Essex Center, Essex Junction’, Killington, Montpelier”, 
® Orleans”, Richmond, Rutland’, St. Johnsbury*, Shelburne, 
Ns Waitsfield*, Winooski*, Winooski Plaza. 
® “24-hour Access machines at these locations. 
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‘the Freshmen 


‘has been 


_—— three-fourths coming 


By PAM BENSON 

It’s a strange pheno- 
menon. Each year, when 
the freshman class arrives, 
Register 
becomes the —semester’s 
most popular reading. 

‘O.K., fair enough. 
Freshmen want to know 
about other freshmen. 

In two years, you'll say 
“who cares anyway?” and 
by the time you graduate, 
you’re lucky if you’ve met 
even 20 percent of your 
class. 

But in the meantime, 
here it is, what you’ve been 
waiting for. Everything you 
ever wanted to know about 
the Freshmen class. 

Consisting of 1910 stu- 
dents, this year’s freshmen 
class is slightly larger than 
last year’s. Although there 
a nationwide 
decline in freshmen enroll- 
ing in American colleges 
and _sruniversities, UVM 


‘remains popular. 


Forty percent of the 


freshmen are native Ver- 


monters, “while 60 percent 
come from _ out-of-state, 


Who is the 
Freshman Class? 


from New England. Accord: 
ing to the Admissions 
office, the percentage of 
newly enrolled Vermonters 
has declined from last year 
because fewer students gra- 
duated from Vermont high 
schools in 1983 than in 
previous years. 

Fifty-eight percent of 
the freshmen class are 
women, keeping the female- 
to-male ratio slightly lop- 
sided. Sorry girls. 

According to the Ad- 
missions office, the class of 
’87 scored well above the 
national average on _ the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 
with the average freshman 
student scoring about 500 
on the verbal section and 
560 on the math segment. 

In 1969, there were 


only seven minority stu- 
dents on campus. Every 
year, efforts have been 


made by the Admissions 
office to increase this num- 
ber, and this year there will 
be 1380 minority students 
on campus which will in- 
clude 36 freshmen. 

The School of Arts and 
Sciences remains the most 


GLENN RUSSELL 


popular among freshmen: 
almost 50 percent of the 
class enrolled. Sixteen per- 
cent of the class is enrolled 
in the School of Engineer- 
ing and Mathematics, while 
the rest of the class is 
scattered among the seven 
other colleges within the 
University. 


According to Linda Kra- 
mer, the director of under- 
graduate admissions, “‘it 


seems that the surge of 
people enrolling in_ busi- 
ness and engineering pro- 
grams has calmed down 
slightly with this year’s 
freshmen class.”’ 

“The class of _’87 lives 
up to the high quality we’ve 
seen in classes of the past 
few years,” said Kramer. 
“The interest in the Univer- 
sity remains quite high 
among the freshmen, and 
we’re confident that mem- 
bers of this year’s freshmen 
class will contribute as 
much to the University as 
other classes have in the 
past.” e 


| | 
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Students get 15% off 
the regular $10 price 
: of a Shampoo/Cut/Blowdry 
Why Pay More? 
Why Wait? 


Linda’s Beauty Den 
269 Pearl Street 
Burlington 862-6847 


call for appointment 
bring this coupon. expires Oct.1 


GIMIAT 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


- BURLINGTON 
Re GMAT 
KAP Center COURSE 
TEST PREPARATION STARTS’ 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


SEPTEMBER 15 


Call (802) 863-6669 for details. 


IT’S PACK TO SCHOOL 


Pelican Book Packs 
Reg. 31.” 


Sale 23.% 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 


LowSHOP,_\ | 
DAKIN’S MTN. SHOP 


227 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 


Stock Limited 
802-863-5581 


Fair Week Special! 
-Both Store Locations- 


FAMOUS BRAND 
Insulated Leather Boot 


Reg. $89.95 
Now $ 95 
Only 59 e 


SAVE $30 


SO LOW WE CAN'T 
ADVERTISE MANUFACTURERS NAME 


@1st Quality-no 2nds 
@ Waterproof 
®@Ensolite Insulated 

@ Oil Resistant 

® American Manufacturer 


SKELTON‘'S 


Church StMktplace ARMY & NAVY STORE 


@ Silicone Impregnated Chamois 
@ Deer Tanned Waterbuck Leather 
@ Ply-O-Tuf Injection Molded 

Lug Outsole 

@ Size 642-12 ° 


/ Burlington Essex 
iim 9-5:30 Shopping Ctr. 
Mon.-Fri. til 9 Essex Jct. 


ALL UNFRAMED 


WITH THIS 
COUPON 
OFFER INCLUDES WOOD & METAL FRAMING: 
EXCLUDES DO-IT-YOURSELF FRAMING. EXPIRES | @FFER EXPIRES JUNE 5, 1983. COUPON 
UNE 651985: COUPON MUST Br pRESGincr MUST BEPRESENTED WITH INCOMINGORDER. 
WITH INCOMING ORDER. 


CHAMPLAIN MILL WV 


PAT CYT HR 4 ry ae ee PI 
INOOSKE VI 655-1227 


wisi ae ear 3 
HOORS: MON -SAT 75-9-SUN_ 12-5 


PLANT SALE 
Billings Student Center 


Sponsored by: 


: unde rT" | Q nid Thursday & Friday 
Sept. 8 & 9 
Gardeus 


and 
The Billings Center 
Programming Board 


New 
FALL FASHIONS 


ARRIVING DAILY 


Hours 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 


Sat 9:30 - 6:00 
Sun. 12:00-5:00 


ES 


THE PAVILION 
F ae 2 Sa 


Burlington Square Mall, Burlington, Vt. 


Hi 


Look Like a 
Freshman 


By SOPHY CHAFFEE 


For generations upperclassmen have played a sport 
more vicious than game hunting, more corrupt than 
gambling and more popular than baseball. It is a game 
without rules, without ethical standards and without a 
players’ union. E 

The sport is freshman spotting. 

Its players loom in every back corner of this univer- 
sity, hiding in library niches, and peering over porch 
bannisters from off-campus apartments. Their victims: 
the unsuspecting freshmen. 

The hunted, however, often make the game much 
easier for the predators. An experienced upperclass 
gamesman learns the freshman’s identifying plumage — 
the confused stare, the map, the sweatshirt with “UVM” 
scrawled across it — almost the minute he himself 
completes his first year. They seek you out for the 
purpose of ridicule in the hopes that their swollen 
egos will be boosted. | 

In the interest of fair play, UVM freshman, the 
Cynic has compiled the following list of don’ts which, if 
you follow them to the letter, will spare you some of 
the embarrassment I had to go through. 

1. DON’T CARRY YOUR CAMPUS MAP IN FULL 
VIEW —try to hide your map from the peering public. I 
suggest you hide it in a Playboy or Playgirl magazine. 
People will stare, not snicker, when you stand in the 
middle of Billings studying your, ah, geography. 

2. DON’T TRAVEL IN HERDS — if you feel you 
can’t go anywhere without the company of more than 
10 people, split up into mini-groups. Twenty freshman 
girls herding into a bathroom is not always a pretty 
sight. 

3. DON’T TALK ABOUT YOUR GIRLFRIEND OR 
BOYFRIEND BACK HOME ~— this has to be the biggest 
turn-off to the opposite sex at UVM, surpassing bad 
breath, body odor, and even, yes, even that campus 
map. 

4. DON’T WEAR YOUR ENTIRE FALL WARD- 
ROBE IN THE FIRST WEEK OF CLASS — the UVM 
look is ‘“‘cas” (casual), so the more ripped, faded, worn, 
torn, etc. your clothes, the better. By the way, the 
designer-ripped Flashdance sweatshirt doesn’t cut it. It 
might as well say “I am a Freshman, harass me’”’ all over 
it. That goes for brand new UVM t-shirts too. 

5. DON’T ANSWER THE DORM PHONE — one 
aspect of dorm life you learn quickly. No one answers 
the phone. Not even if it ¥ings 20 times. Not even if 
their room is right next to the phone. 

6. DON’T ASK WHO BERNIE SANDERS IS, 
ONLY ASK WHY — this one needs no explanation. 

7. DISPLAY NO LESS THAN EIGHT OF THOSE 
TINY SAGA GLASSES ON YOUR TRAY AT ONE 
TIME — status is the key word here. If you’re a guy, 
carrying less than our prescribed number of glasses is 
considered as much a sin as using diet salad dressing or 
remarking, in anything above a whisper, that “SAGA is 
really good.”’ 

8. DON’T GO OUT TO BURLINGTON BARS ON 
THE WEEKENDS, ONLY ON WEEKDAYS -— visiting 
the bars during the weekend (when the city is most 
crowded) indicates that you are not “above it all,’’ and 
you always want to be above it all. If you have to go out 
on weekends, go to Winooski. 

9. DONT GO ANYWHERE WITHOUT YOUR 
SHADES — the UVM student will not be caught with- 
out his nays (Vaurnays) or his rays (Ray Bans) come 
rain, or snow or dead of night. 

10. DON’T HANG UP THOSE POSTERS WITH 
PUPPIES AND KITTENS, OR MONKEYS SITTING IN 
TOILETS, THE ONES THAT SAY THINGS LIKE “I’M 
IN THE DUMPS WITHOUT YOU” — art deco posters 
and indian tapestries are in. 

11. DON’T SIT IN THE FRONT ROW AND ASK 
“DOES CLASS PARTICIPATION COUNT?” — it is 
possible to achieve a certain notoriety sitting in the back 


row, although that notoriety may vary depending on 
professor, course, yourself, and just how far “the back” 
of the classroom is. the 
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BURLIVGTON'S GOT IT! 


All The Wine You Can Drink! 
with any Dinner 


BURGUNDY +) CHABLIS - SANGRIA 


Come In! LeDonna’s has an extensive new dinner menu 
featuring the Best International Food In Town! 


(ask about our rep!) 


Fettuccine + Crepes . 


Short Ribs 
Chinese Rice Dishes . 


Fish 


IAL oe 


RESTAURANT 
175 Church St. (Across Main St. & around the.< corner 
__ from ees Theatre) 


All Dinners include: 
-yv Salad Appetizer Tray 
¥ Boston Lettuce Salad 
¥ Bread & Baby Croissants 
¥ “All the Wine you can drink” 


Dinners 
From 


$595 


Our Food & Prices Will Astound You! 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES 
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POTATO SKINS 
SALADS, BBQ RIBS 
FISH & CHIPS 


Happy Hour 4-9 Mon-Fri 


inbars 


167 Main Street ¢ Burlington 


Come to 


Photo Garden 


ceETAe1.00 
REFUND 


WITH A 2 ROLL 
PURCHASE OF FUJI FILM! 


And enter the 
Fuji Olympics Sweepstakes, 
for a chance to win one of 1,026 
prizes including a trip for two to the 
LA Olympics and a 1984 Buick 
Century Olympia! (No purchase 
required to enter sweepstakes.) 


Hurry into our store to 
pick up your refund order 
and sweepstakes entry 
forms today! 


: 


Photo Garden 
206 College St. 
Downtown 


4 
: 


: 
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* Does Not Apply to 12 Exposure Rolls 


AT APPLE MOUNTAIN 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO BEAT 
OFF THE SALESPEOPLE 


Tired of the hard sell? High pressure methods 
got you down? Well, come to Apple Mountain 
for a laid back experience. We don’t try to squeeze 
you into a tight fit or slide you into something 
you'll fall out of. We want to make you happy so 
you'll come again and again...for Levi’s jean’s 
and cords, Madewell overalls and more! 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. til ©. 
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AMERICAS FAVORITE SIX PACK. 


PROUD SPONSORS OF THE USA OLYMPIC TEAM. 


(Ose 


MA ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. - ST LOUIS sf. THE WORLD'S LEADING BREWER USA 


BUDWEISER @ MICHELOB @ BUSCH @ NATURAL LIGHT @ MICHELOB LIGHT © BUDWEISER LIGHT 
ANHEUSER @ BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS 


The Magnificent Six 


brought to you by Farrell Distributing Co., So. Burlington, VT 


EXTENDS 


A Warm and Hearty Welcome 


To All Vermont College Students! 


MICHELOB 
CIASSIC Ask for our New Michelob Classic Dark at your favorite pub 


CONTACT LENSES 


ENTERTAINING 


Taking it to the Movies 


By KIMBERLY MILLS 
Nickelodeon Cinemas 222 
College St., Burlington. 


lineup of domestic and 
foreign films you aren’t 
likely to see anywhere else. 
Good __ two-for-the-price-of- 
one double features and 
popcorn. Friendly em- 
ployees. Haagen Daz ice 
cream. 


offer everything from soft- 
core schlock to children’s 
films to first run features. 
While the majority of their 
movies are much more 
mainstream than you'll find 
at the Nickelodeon, there 


Situated at the corner 
of College Street and North 
Winooski Avenue, the 
Nick’s six screens offer 
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ececee 


more diversity than any 


Merrill’s Showcase 1212 
other theater in town. 


are usually a few films in 
rotation worth 


Rte. J Shelbourne 


67 Ch ; 
Day Plaza 1 erry St 


Pearl St. 


To Start the School Year 


SOx * 


G the original 


A Geiger boiled wool jacket coor- 
dinates easily with jeans, skirts, cor- 
duroys... most anything. Sizes 4 to 22 
ladies. Men's sizes 38-56. 

For the most extensive collection of 
Geiger Classics in the U.S. visit the main 
floor or the Geiger Outlet at 


Skihaws 


In the 99 of Middlebury, Vt. 
388-4451 Open Friday until 9 p.m. 


ti 


SHELBURNE ° BURLINGTON « RSSEX JCT 


Complex 159 


THE PERFECT LOOK 


, \ 


Although attracting the 
kind of crowd that is likely 
to applaud cinematography 
credits, the Nickelodeon 
repeatedly. books a solid 


Williston Road, South Bur- 
lington. 

Fun for the whole 
family. Located adjacent to 


a video parlor and Burger 
King, Merrill’s six theaters 


checking 


out. Crowded on weekends. 


Lots. of teenagers on car 
hoods in the parking lot. 


Burlington Beyond 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 

with TORY DIETEL 

As a small, northern 
New England city, Burling- 
ton is not recognized as a 
culinary capital. Those new 
to the area, however, soon 
find that there are a number 
of attractive, reasonably 
priced restaurants that can 


please most every palate. 
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Bove’s has long been a 
favorite of UVM students 
for its ability to provide a 
gargantuan meal for under 
five bucks. This Italian spot 
on Pearl Street will serve up 
a plate of tasty, no- 
nonsense’ spaghetti and 
meatballs that will wipe the 
thought of dessert at Ben 
and Jerry’s clean from your 
plate. Meals are big, basic 
and budgetetic. At Bove’s, 
you will walk out satisfied 
and with enough change to 
wash the tomato stains 
from your shirt. 

If you are on your way 
to your first college date 
and chili and beer at the 
Chicken Bone just won’t 
provide the right mood, 
then perhaps B.  T. 
McGuire’s will. The quiet 
coziness and great grilled 
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cheese sandwiches (with 
mushrooms, bacon, sprouts, 
tomato and salad dressings) 
can win anyone’s heart. 
Soup of the day is usually a 
hearty concoction, and 
liqueured coffees take the 
nip out of the winter air on 
your walk home _ from 
Church Street. 

Got a yen for a slightly 
different sandwich? If Car- 
bur’s can’t quell it, then 
nothing can. Carbur’s offers 
virtually anything that can 
be put between two slices 
of bread with the possible 
exception of marshmallow 
fluff. To make such exten- 
sive combinations possible, 
Carbur’s lists everything in a 
lighthearted 26-page menu. 
Entries like ‘“‘The Fungus 
Humungus”’ can lighten up 
even the dullest dinnertime 
conversation. In addition to 
sandwiches (as if they 
weren’t enough), there are 
soups, salads and munchies. 
Caution: the Mai Tai’s are 
devastating. Carbur’s is on 
St. Paul Street. 


Main Street is the home 
of Burlington’s Gotham 
City Delicatessen. Available 
for eating in or taking out, 
the Deli is well known for 


its excellent breakfast spe- 
cials, some costing only 99 
cents. One UVM student 
claimed that she’d had her 
best fried egg in Burlington 
here. Exotic homemade 
salads satisfy the ‘“‘art food”’ 
lover clientele. Do not leave 
the Deli without trying one 
(or two or five) of the 
granola and yogurt parfaits. 


a 

Even if you’ve sworn 
that real men don’t eat 
quiche, that anything with 
brie in it is to be eaten only 
by the French and _ the 
frail, and that Wonder 
Bread is superior to any loaf 
containing nuts or fruit, 
you still owe it to yourself 
to eat at Leunig’s. 

The European’ cafe 
interior, combination of 40s 
swing, jazz, and classical 
music, and unusual cuisine 
definitely put this place 
in the artsy category, but 
do not be deceived. The 
food is definitely first rate, 
If you’re going for dinner, 
wear an oversized blazer 
and do not expect to eat a 
normal meal. Apples and 
bacon on_ pita smothered 
with melted cheddar may 
sound strange, but ,it sure 
tastes good. Even; makes 
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Cinema I and II — Shel- 
burne Road, South Burling- 
ton. 

This theatre, set in the 
heart of South Burlington’s 
neon strip, can only be 

_ described as a mixed bag. 
Featuring films as diverse as 
Fassbinder’s Querelle and 
National Lampoon’s Vaca- 
tion, its audience on any 
given night runs a full 
gamut from rednecks with 
hunting knives on_ their 
belts to slumming intellec- 
tuals. If visiting for the first 
time, be sure to bring your 
UVM ID. Cinema I and II is 
one of the few theatres left 
in existence that still rigidly 
enforces the MPAA Ratings 
Code. 


Century Plaza Dorset 
Street, South Burlington. 
This theater, directly 


across the street from Uni- 


versity Mall, is the only 


place in Burlington where 
you'll see Not a _ Love 
Story, and Last Tango in 
Paris playing .at the same 
time. A good assortment of 
material: first-run comedies, 
foreign films, revivals, dou- 
ble features, and some mild 
porn. Also very crowded on 
weekends. I only wish the 
place was bigger. 


Malletts Bay Drive-In Col- 
chester. 

-An_ evening _ swilling 
Pabst at one of this low-rent 


Burger King 


you feel like picking up a 
Vanguard Press. Brunch is 
fantastic, especially with a 

-Sunday newspaper. Late 

- night drinks and snacks are 
delicious ways to wind 
down a night. And the 
location in the Church 
Street pedestrian mall 
makes for optimum people 
watching. 

The Other Place on 
North Winooski Avenue 
does not offer an extensive 
menu. Only chili and tacos. 
But there 


without having some tacos 
and beer at The Other 
Place. Plain and simple. And 
delicious. 


Longing for some comi- 
da Mexicana? Since Mexi- 
can is in (New York Maga- 
zine said so), then head 
down to Tortilla Flats on 
Riverside Avenue. You can 
wash the hot and crisp 
nachos down with pitchers 
_ Of beer and potent sangria. 

_ The oven quessadia (a flat 
thin sheli covered with 
“Meat, peppers, tomato, hot 
Sauce and melted cheese) 
hits the spot, and the 

combination plate (tacos, 


GET WARM 


for fall and winter 

with our new large selec- 
tion of handmade 
Norweigen hats 

and mittens. 


14,789 to choose from — all subjects! 
Rush $2 for the current, 306-page cata- 


log. Custom research & thesis assis- 
tance also available. 

Research, 11322 Idaho Ave., #206WA, 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 (213) 477-8226. 


stcOples 
5 (AREE mumacte cory 


: 20 St. Paul St. 
with ad Burlington 


y) 
1 
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establishment’s Triple X | | 
extravaganzas seems to bea 
rite of passage for most 
male undergraduates. Keep 
your eyes on the screen and 
not the van parked next to 
you, and be sure to bring 
positive I.D. and large quan- 
tities of malt beverages, 


KNITTING CLASSES 


For beg. and 
advanced. Call 
655-9229 


AGNES HOUGHABOOM 


RAUMA YARN 


Handcrafted 
WOOLENS @ LINENS 
PEWTER 
CRYSTAL @ PORCELAIN 


Champlain Mill Winooski, VT 


|OUTSTANDING SPECIAL! 


Burlington Twin Drive-In 
Shelburne Road, Shelburne. 

The next best thing to 
high school. From the dis- 
crete flaunting of: open 
bottle laws to the rampant 


WELCOME BACK STUDENTS 


1 Free Visit With This Coupon 
And 10% Off On Sportswear 


ALL 


heavy petting, an evening 
checking out second-run 
features here makes you 
long for those uncomplica- 
ted high school days. The 
films are generally uneven 
in. quality, but then again, 


* Aerobics 
* Professional Staff 
* Selectorized Machines 
*& Olympic Weights 
* Saunas 


HEWLETT 


@ | PACKARD 
CALCULATORS 


is no way to: 
spend four years at UVM. 


* Winooski river. e 
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nobody goes to a drive-in to 
watch the movie, right? 


Fort Ethan Allen 
74 Hegeman Ave. 

Winooski, Vt. 05404 
[802] 655-3232 


15% oF 


menuliffe 
the offce machine store 


Now Bigger 
And Better Than Ever 


Ethan Allen Cinemas Ethan 
Allen Shopping Center (off 
North Avenue), Burlington. 

Miniature Merrill’s. 
(Maybe it’s because they’re 
both owned by the same 
people). Although this thea- 
ter features endless varia- 
tions of Flashdance, Jaws 
3-D, and Krull type movies, 
it’s still as much fun as you 
can have in the new North 
End. 


TWO FOR ONE 
SWEATER SALE 


Burlington Sq. North 
Burlington, 658-4444 


100% Cotton Sweaters 
Reg. 31. Now 15.75 


60% Wool 40% Nylon Sweaters 
Reg. 27.°° Now 13.75 


SHELBURNE 


Daily Luncheons 
Dinner Specials 


: Vist 
enchilada, burrito and rice New French Vis ro 


and beans) is like a mini 
food survey of Mexican 
cuisine. The Flats is also a 
good spot for a first date. 


DAKIN’S MTN. SHOP | 
227 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 


DAKIN’'S 
MOUNTAIN 


Shell think you're the Across from 
international type. The Shelburne Museum 
on Route 7 985-3939 


Reservation prefered 


en ee | 
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If you’ve got eight, 
friends and would like a, 
nice meal on the town, but 
you'd still like a place with | 
that, you know, ambience , 
stuff, then Waterworks is | 
the spot. The menu caters 
to large parties; it’s got lots 
of affordable appetizers and 
gourmet sandwiches. Water- 
works also has full length 
windows on two floors that 
offer a lovely view of the 


SS SS AS SS LP SD LS SS SS SS SS SD NN, 


CUSTOM 
BUILT 
LOFTS 


Tired of the limited 
space in your dorm 
room? 

{| Maximize 
with our Custom 


Built Lofts! 


i 
i 

| We supply lumber, 
| stain and labor. 
i 
| 
I 
f 
1. 
i 


my 


Breakfast $2.25 
2 eggs any style, Boar’s Head brand bacon, 


sausage or ham, toast or english muffin and 
freshly ground gourmet coffee or tea. 


Breakfast served 7-11 Monday thru Sat. 
9-3 Sunday | 


JOIN US FOR DINNER 


serving every evening 
Monday-Saturday 5-9 pm 


100 Dorset Street Shopping Center, S. Burlington 


space 


Ie 


Prices range from 
$75-$123. 

Call us today for your ! 
free estimate! 

Student Construction 

| Co. 864-7473 Mike 


N 


lowe ap 
ds OS8RHM | 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT AT HERTZ 


$4899 


Take advantage of these sale prices now at Hertz. 
The selection has never been better! 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT 
BILL STRICKLER OR PAUL SMITH: 864-7409 


PLYMOUTH RELIANT | __ a eae 
DODGE ARIES month/Unlimited Mileage War. 


ranty! [his Limited Power Train War- 
1 CS 8 2 FORD EXP’ S ranty covers both parts and labor on 

your engine, transmission, drive shaft 

and differential for an entire year. NO- 


MERCU RY LN 1’S ee how far you drive. Ask for full 


® Each car Is selected from the finest in 


WE NOW OFFER the Hertz Rental Fleet and has its own 


| Service/Maintenance Record 
ALLSTATE FINANCING which you can check before you buy. 
e Most cars come equipped with air con-- 

Hens Gone ditloning, automatic transmission, power | 


Steering and brakes, radial tires, and AM 
a radio. 


More peor: buy quality used cars from Hertz 
than from anyone else in the world. 


LAST CHANCE SALOON - 


Weekday Deals to Welcome You Back! 


MONDAY: Draft Refills 


,;Bud or Lite 25¢ 
Hot Dogs 25¢ 9-12 p.m. 


SUNDAY: FOOTBALL 


Big Screen T.V. 
Fatmandraft & Import Special 


TUESDAY: OH CANADA | 
Canadian Beers 95¢ 

Canadian Cocktails $1 .95 

Canadian Fun 


WEDNESDAY: 
LADIES NITE 


A Burlington Tradition 
Flowers for the Ladies 
$1.50 squalls for all 


THURSDAY: 4 
WET MORE THAN HAPPY HOURS 
YOUR WHISTLE Friday 49 


Premium Beers 80¢ 
Double Cocktails 


SATURDAYS: 4-8 
{ LIVE IRISH MUSIC (watch for starting date) 


o : oy Downstairs at 147 Main St. 


Barton’s Hot Tubs 
Adds to the Fun 
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1. Downhill Edge — 

Main Street, See 
862-2282. Rental rates are 
$10 per hour, $25 per day, 
$40 per day, $62 per two 
days, and $120 per six days 
with a $10 charge for each 
additional day. Private les- 
sons are given from the 
Sandbar State Park (a 20- 
minute drive) for a cost of 
$25 for one-and-a-half 
hours. The price includes 
work time on a dry land 
simulator and in the lake: 


DARRAGH LAMBERT 


Everyman Sailboat Com- 
pany — Route 127, Malletts 
Bay, 658-6666. From right 
off the beach, you can rent 
a Phantom ($10 an hour), a 
paddle boat ($7.00 an 
hour), or a Hobiecat ($14 
an hour). Lessons run for 


“program whereby an 


reat Outdoors 
Windsurfing ® Windsurfing @ Wind 


The Downhill Edge also’ ly rates. You can rent your 


offers a “Broad Reach” 


in- 
structor will bring a trailer 
full of boards to your 
party by the lake for 


$125/half day, or $225 /full 


day. 


2. Everyman Sailboat Com- 
pany — Route 127, Malletts 
Bay, 658-6666. Their 
‘boards go for $8 per hour, 
with special daily and week- 


Fisher’s Landing — Ferry 
Road, Charlotte, 425-2554. 
Fisher’s offers fleets of a 
large length with 13-footers 
going for $25 a half day and 
$35 for a full day, 22-3 foot 
sailboats going for $65 per 
half day and $80 for the 


full day, and 28-footers for 
$120 a full day only. 
Lifejackets are included. 


$7 an hour, plus the price 
of the boat. 


Flat terrain 
Field House | 
(start). Down Spear Street 
to end. Make a left on the 
dirt road and take another 
left onto Dorset Street. | 
Follow Dorset and make a | 
left back to Spear Street 
and back to Gutterson Field 
House (finish). 


17 Mile Route: 
Gutterson 


25 Mile Route: Rolling Hill 
terrain 
- Gutterson Field House 
(start). Down Spear Street 
to Spear Street Exit. Make a 
right on Charlotte Road in 
Hinesburg. Make a right on, 
Philo Road and follow until 
you make a right on Bots- 
wick Road. Make a left 
onto Spear Street and back 
‘to Gutterson Field House | 
(finish). 


42 Mile Route: Flat, Windy, | 
Rolling Hill terrain ee 

Gutterson Field House | 
(start). First left to Dorset 
Street and make a right. 
Follow into Hinesburg and | 
make a left on Charlotte |4 


| “More Sports 


on page 19 


| Timberline Sports — 
| Lincoln Road, Essex Junc- 
_| tion, 878-2055. Their fiber- 
1 glass 
| Sunliners)’ and aluminum 
- {canoes (Michicraft) run for 

1$15 for each day, $25 for 
‘the weekend, and $45 fora 
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board right on North Beach, 
two-and-a-half miles from 
campus. 


3. Sailworks — 176 Battery 


Street, Burlington. 
864- 0111. The home of the 
original windsurfer _ sail- 


board rents boards for $25 
per day, and $100 per 
week. A _ two-hour lesson 
costs $15. ® 


Sailing ® Sailing © Sailing © Sailing 


A recent city ordinance 
requires that every vessel 
carry a Coast Guard- 
approved lifejacket for each 
person on board. The ordi- 
nance includes sailboards. 
Fines range from $20 to 
$25. ry 


Biking @ Biking ® Biking ® Biking 


Road to Charlotte. Make a 
left onto Lake Road, left 
onto Botswick Road, left 
onto Spear Street and back 
to Gutterson Field House 
(finish). 

For more information, 
call the Cycling Suite in LiL 
at 656-4243, 


anoe 
Canoe? 


Shelburne, 985-2992. Their 
Mad River and Grumman 
canoes go for $15 for the 
first day, and $10 for each 
additional day. They pro- 
vide life jackets, paddles 


“1 and a canoe carrier for the 
| top of your car. 


67 


canoes (Sawer and 


week. The price includes 


| two paddles, two lifejackets 
~ 1 and a roof rack. e 


Canoe Imports — Route 7 z: 


6 iS ae AS 2 
FAMOUS SINCE io] 


Home of Burlington’s Most Outrageous Menu! 


Over 100 incredibly edible inventions 
featuring creative sandwiches, vegetarian delights, 
soups, salads, and tempting desserts. 

Add a full selection of spirits, friendly 
service, and nostalgic atmosphere and you've got: 


CARBUR’S RESTAURANT 


119 St. Paul Street 
Across from City Hall Park 


862-4106 
MCIVISAIAMEX 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


y+. BURLINGTON 
KAPLAN coun 
Educational Center COURSE 
STARTS 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


SEPTEMBER 10 


Call (802) 863-6669 for details. 


Odd Steen Ski Shop 


PRESEASON SALE 


UP TO 40% OFF 


Alpine Skis by Rossignol & Dynastar 


Ski Boots by Nordica 


Ski Pole, Ski Racks, Bags & Goggles 


Cross Country Skis & Boots 


388 Shelburne Rd. 
Shelburne, VT. 
802-862-5552 


’ MASTERCHARGE 
Accepted 


18 = 


pa A 
RESALE SHOP 


BURLINGTON’S 
FINEST SHOP 
FOR FORMERLY 
OWNED CLOTHING 


47 Main St., Burlington: 


658-9191 


Mon.-Sat. 10-5, 


Saturday & 
Sunday 
Brunch 


eggs benedict 2.95 


SCUFFER bloody mary 1.00 


Hours: 

Mon-Thurs llam-10pm 
Fri-Sat llam-11pm 
Sun 1lam-8pm 


148° Churels St 
864-9451 


| OUR PRICES ARE SET 
| WITH 
STUDENTS In MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 
@ eyeglasses 

@ sunglasses 

® polishing 


® contact lens 
supplies 


E CONTACT LENS CENTER = 


658-3330 


230 College St 


THE APPALACHIAN GAP 
CLOTHING STORE 


BONTPLELEK 
2y Hain 3. 


" OWAITSELERG 
Vilfaye Aquare 


MUSEUM GUIDE 


Shelburne’s Above-Ground Time Capsule 


When the _ Shelburne 
Museum, located just a 
-ways south down Route 7, 
bills itself as a museum 
unlike any other in the 
world, it’s best to believe 
them. 

Founded in 1947 by the 
Webbs, a wealthy New York 
family with a taste for 
collecting, -the Shelburne 
Museum features over 30 
historic buildings, the oldest 
of which dates back to 
17338, a turn-of-the-century 
locomotive and its private 
cars, and the restored S.S. 
Ticonderoga, the last verti- 
cal beam passenger and 
freight sidewheel steamer in 
the United States. 

Housed in the Electra 
Havemeyer Webb Memorial 
Building is a collection of 
paintings — Monet, Manet, 
Degas, and Rembrandt are 
among the artists represen- 
ted — the likes of which few 
people would expect to find 
in northern Vermont. 

But the Shelburne 
Museum reflects much more 
than the Webb family’s 
fascination with collecting 
art. The museum is ac- 
tually a series of collections 
— of toys, dolls, cigar store 
indians, weathervanes, farm 
tools, surreys, sleds, covered 
wagons, and stagecoaches. 
But the buildings alone (20 
were built before 1850) are 
worth going for. 


se% 
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THE ELECTRA HAVEMEYER WEBB GALLERY: 


Manet, Monet, Degas in Northern Vermont. 


The Shelburne Museum 
is open every day from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. from mid- 
May to mid-October. Dur- 
ing the Winter, the museum 
opens only  on_ selected 


Sundays, with hours from 
11 am. to 4 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $7.75 for adults (18 
and over), $3.50 for child- 
ren (6-17), and free for 
children under six. e 


Transforming a Tradition 


Despite ongoing con- 
struction in and around its 
Colchester Avenue grounds, 
UVM’s Fleming Museum 
remains open, ready to do 
its share in maintaining 
Burlington’s exceptional 
cultural image. But it hasn’t 
been easy. 

“Not much is open,” 
said assistant registrar Leigh 
Rickes, the drone of the 
construction faintly sound- 
ing in the Museum’s base- 
ment offices. ‘‘Right now 
we have only three and-a- 
half galleries open. Next 


month we should have four ~ 


and-a-half.”’ 

That doesn’t mean, 
however, that the Fleming 
lacks its points of interest. 
Still on display is its most 
notorious piece, an Egyp- 
tian mummy purchased in 
1910 from the Cairo 
museum. Also open is one 
of the Fleming’s most popu- 
lar continuing exhibits, 
‘‘Traditions and Transfor- 
mations,’’ which features, 
among other works, pieces 
by Albrecht Durer and 
William Hogarth. The high- 
light of the show is an 
exquisitely rendered char- 
coal and chalk sketch by 
American artist Winslow 
Homer. 

In addition to its year- 
round displays, all of them 
enhanced by the Fleming’s 
marble interior, the 
museum features a number 
of special exhibits through- 
out the year. The present 
exhibit, ‘“‘Lawn Art,”’ runs 
through September 10, and 
is set up, appropriately, on 
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the museum’s front lawn. 
The next special exhibit, to 
be taken from the 
museum’s Japanese collec- 
tions, is scheduled to open 
in mid-September. 


Although its collection | 


of exotic art is extensive, 
the Fleming has maintained 
strong ties with Vermont’s 
art and collectors. Many of 
the museum’s pieces — the 
Middle and Far Eastern 
relics donated by Burling- 


ton collector Henry 
LeGrand Cannon are a good 
example — were given to 


the museum by Vermont- 
ers. 

Indeed, much of the 
museum’s collection — be it 
a turn-of-the-century paint- 
ing of Mount Mansfield or 
the 17th century Colchester 
Jar (probably the earliest 
Vermont native American 


piece in existence) — make 
it plain the museum’s pri- 


mary responsibility lies 
towards its own region. 

_ “We have a lot of 
responsibilities,” said 


Rickes, ‘‘because we are a 
university museum and we 


are a part of the Burlington 


community. We have to 
serve both the faculty and 
students and the rest of the 


‘public. 


“It’s the only fine arts 
museum in Vermont. We’re 
number one — we’ve got a 
good collection.” 


The Fleming Museum is 
open 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, 
and 1 to 5 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday. It is closed on 


Located on the third floor of Williams Hall, the 
Francis Colbum Gallery is the primary on-campus out- 
let for student art. Exhibits vary throughout the year: 
everything from stark, almost precisionist photographs 
to the most abstract of art is represented. A nice place to 
go, cup of coffee in hand, between classes. bd 


~ CHRIS BENTLEY 
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1. SHARP PC1250 


. SHARP CE125 


5. BROTHER EP20 


Sale Prices Good Thru Sept. 30th: 


Address: 555 Shelburne Rd. Shelburne 
: a Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Sunday Noon to 5 P.M. 


ea Welcome Welcome 
Oo 
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COMPUTER 89° 


PC1250-EFC Advanced pocket computer has 
built-in BASIC, 24K ROM, 24 character dis- 


play. 
PRINTER CASSETTE 1 49°” 


CE125EFC Integrated printer/microcassette 
recorder for Sharp PC1250. Ultra-compact 
unit provides reliable data storage and 24 
digit thermal hardcopy. 


( € 4 commodore VIC 20 


To 
Savings... 


3. COMMODORE VIC-20 


. COMMODORE 64 


7. ROYAL ACADEMY 


97 
HOME COMPUTER 69 
VIC20-CRX Reg. $99.84 


5K RAM with 4 programmable function keys. 
16 color graphics and 5 octave sound. 


HOME COMPUTER 1 9/* 


C64CRX 64K RAM with built-in BASIC, 9 oc- 
tave music synthesizer, upper/lower case key- 
board, and more! 


PRINT/DISPLAY 


ELECTRONIC PRINTER ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 

8362BT O% 018719RY CALCULATOR 

Reg. $167.72 Reg. $184.97 1028RTX 

Calculation ability. 16-digit dis- Preset tabulation. Pica. Correc- Lightweight and portable. 


play. Auto paper feed. 


. SMITH-CORONA® MEMORY 8. ROYAL PRINT/DISPLAY 


CORRECT™ TYPEWRITER DESK CALCULATOR TI-55-2 CALCULATOR 
279° 018474RY 49° 552RTX 29% 
31005CM Reg. $59.82 Reg. $34.82 


Interchangeable daisy printer 


wheel. switch. 


For The Location Of The Showroom Nearest You, C 


Plaza Shopping Ctr. Burlington, Vt. 
(802) 658-3918 


tion key with Err-Out ribbon. 


10. TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


10-digit display. Non-print 
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9. TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 5000 


27%" 


SERVICE 


23.92 


G.E. SPACESAVER 
DIGITAL CLOCK 
RADIO 

74625EGL 


AVANTI 1.6 CU. FT. 
REFRIGERATOR 
17AGR Reg. $109.97 
Storage in door. Two 
ice trays. 


12.87 


6-CUP HOT POT™ 
3253WB Reg. $14.82 
36 oz. Five heat settings. 


Sy. 


Screan 
EL SOE, CAICulator 


MERCHANDISE 


SOLAR RULER CALCULATOR 
018246RY Reg. $9.97 
Inches, metrics. 8-digit LCD display. 


WESTCLOX 


8.82 


WESTCLOX LED 

ALARM CLOCK 

22648CX Reg. $10.97 

24-hr. memory alarm with 
drowse feature. 


19.84 


LOCKER 

511010-LWR Reg. $24.84 
Vinyl covering. Brassplated 
hardware. 


: 


SHARP SCIENTIFIC 
WALLET CALCULATOR 


all Toll Free 1-800-SMC-INFO. ©Copyright by Service Merchandise Co., Inc., 1983 N570. 
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LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO TAKE 
AIR FORCE ROTC? 
LOOK HERE: 


St. Michael’s College, only 3 miles from UVM 


Not all colleges and universities in the United States have Air Force ROTC programs. And we recognize that many people 
want to enter the two or four-year program and are looking for a school where they can take it. Call or visit one of the 
_ AFROTC detachments listed above and ask about the “Crosstown” program. 
Here are some more facts that may be of interest: 


¢ Courses are open to college men and women. ¢ You have an opportunity to serve your country as an 

e Full scholarships are available that pay tuition, books, Air Force officer. 
and lab and incidental fees, plus $100 a month during e You don't have to be enrolled in these schools to at- 
the school year. tend the AFROTC program there. 

e You work toward an Air Force commission upon grad- @ Half our people are UVMers; take class once per 
uation. week; on direct bus route. 


Check it out right away. You'll find a brand new kind 
of opportunity. For more information, call or write: 


oe : Air Force ROTC 
AUTRSEORGE St. Michael’s College 


Winooski, Vt. 05404 


ROTC 655-2000, ext. 2554 
Gateway to a great way of life. G 


‘STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


WED. SEPT. 7, 6 PM 
Billings North Lounge 


Wl XS Voice Your Opinion 
IA 7~ Have an Impact Upon UVM 


AGENDA: 


Welcoming Address 
State of Affairs 
Financial Considerations 
Open Discussion 
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More Sports 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


Mountain Madness 


By MO SHAFROTH 

In Vermont, two peaks 
rise above all others. They 
are Mount Mansfield and 
Camel’s Hump. The only 
mountains with high alpine 
tundra in Vermont, Mans- 
field and Camel’s Hump 
offer some of Vermont’s 
most enjoyable hiking. 
. To get to Camel’s 
Hump, take Route 89 south 
to the U.S. 2 exit. Follow 
the road past Huntington to 
Huntington Center and take 
the first left after the large 
white barn. Don’t be afraid 
to ask questions; the people 
of Huntington are used 
to it. I ask every time I go 


Runnin’ 


to Camel’s Hump. 

If you go hiking there 
on the weekend, take the 
less-used western approach- 
es to avoid the crowds. 

Vermont’s tallest moun- 
tain is Mansfield. Access to 
the mountain is available 
from either the Stowe or 
Jeffersonville sides, but a 
wilder hike is the approach 
from the mountain’s. west 
side. To get there, take 
Route 15 North through 
Winooski to Jeffersonville. 
Turn right onto Route 108 
and follow the road until 
you get to the mountain. 
The road is clearly marked, 
so follow the signs. 


-Round UVM 


New joggers at UVM, 


below is a list of some of- 


the most popular campus 
running routes. 


A classic run is the, 


circle around Redstone and 
East campus. Starting at 
Patrick Gymnasium [11]*, 
take Spear Street till you 
come to the lights at the 
intersection with Route 2 
(Main Street). Take a left 
and run up the slight hill 
past the Living/Learning 
complex [49]. Continue on 
the sidewalk until you come 
to the light at the corner of 
South Prospect and Main 
streets. Take a left on South 
Prospect and continue until 
you reach the entrance to 
the Wing-Davis-Wilks com- 
plex. Enter there and con- 
tinue back to the gym. This 
run is about two miles. 

The above circle run can 
be increased to a three-mile 
trek by running along Spear 
Street towards the intersec- 
tion with Route 2. Keep 
running straight onto East 


Avenue past’thé UVM infir- 
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mary [91] and when you 
reach the light at the 
corner (Big Ben’s Pizza is on 
the right), take a left and go 
past the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. When you come 
to the corner light at the 
intersection with South 
Prospect Street, take ano- 
ther left and run back to 
the entrance of Wing-Davis- 
Wilks complex [96]. 

If you get tired of 
pavement running, there is a 
three-mile path that circles 
the golf course. To get on 
the path, start at the 
back of the outdoor track 
and head left towards the 
hedge. Look for a dirt path 
that continues through the 
woods of the golf course. 

For those of you inter- 
ested in longer runs, there is 
a detailed map of extensive 
runs around the campus and 
Burlington at the indoor 
track in the gym. 

*Consult your campus 
map for building number 
locations and street loca- 
tions. ° 


All Students Are Invited To.. 
THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH 
& FITNESS CENTER 


OPEN HOUSE 


Charter Memberships Available to All Faculty 
And Staff for a Limited Time Only 
Nautilus, Exercise Cycles, Treadmill, Aerobic Classes, 


Clinical Testing, Personalized Programs, Swimming Pool, 
Whirlpools,Hot Tub, Saunas, Professional Staff, Coed. 


See he Ultimate In Health And Fitness At 


THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH 
& FITNESS CENTER 
-| OPEN 7 Days a Week 


20 West Canal St., Winooski, Vt. Mon-Fri 6am-9pm 
For More Information Call 655-2399 | Sat&Sun 9am-6pm 


Managed and operated by 
Whole Health Programs Inc. 


ENTERTAINMENT... 
oat EO GO!!! Ped 


VIDEO DISCS & TAPES - BIG SCREEN TV 
VIDEO DISC PLAYERS * MOVIES ON VIDEO DISC 
- VIDEO RECORDERS DISCWASHER EQUIPMENT 
-. AUDIO EQUIPMENT (DEPOSIT REQUIRED w/RENTALS) 
Video Club Menihershin Available. i 
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YAMAHA 


Yamaha wants you to know about the finer 
points of the turntable design, Yamaha’s unique 
Yamaha Optium Macs, minimum resonance 
straight tonearm, that can even track warped 
records. : 
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YAMAHA r-30 = $2.49. 
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Yamaha K-200A | ¥ wy > 
You don’t have to spend a fortune to get a great 
deck. Yamaha has equipped the K-200A with the 
same high performance two-motor transport 
system used in our other decks, and with 
Yamaha’s newly developed superhard Per- 
malloy record/playback head. $1 9 9 00 


So much performance for so little money. When 
it comes to producing top quality amplification 
circuitry that reproduces the music signal input 
with all its subtle nuances intact at the output, 
Yamaha can’t be beat. No compromises have| 
been made in the R-30. | 


Essex Junction (Route 15) 878-5368 South Burlington (K-Mart Martins Mall) 658-3737 
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Secret Exchanges 


By NICOLA KREMER 

The following is a college student's ex- 
perience in the Soviet Union. Because of 
the recent destruction of the Korean Air 
Lines 747 by the Soviet Union, President 
Ronald Reagan has indicated the future of 
cultural programs like this may be in jeo- 
pardy. 

When UVM student Lyn Vinnick visited 
Russia while studying in Europe, she ex- 
pected to see the bleak life for which the 
American press had conditioned her. She 
expected to be overwhelmed with propa- 
ganda. She expected to see a vast contrast 
between the Western and Eastern worlds. 
She did not expect, however, to slip away 
from her tightly controlled tour and sec- 
retly meet with a Russian family. 

See: SECRET EXCHANGES, page 16 


Moonies to Meet on Campus Soccer Cats Top 


Plattsburgh, 3-1 
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Korea 


Profs Discuss Tragedy 


By MO SHAFROTH 

For the past week, the news has been | 
dominated by one international event — the 
shooting down of Korean Air Lines flight 
007 by a Soviet SU-15 interceptor. 

To provide a UVM perspective on the 

tragedy that claimed 269 lives, the Vermont 
Cynic interviewed history professors 
Robert V. Daniels and Thomas J. Spinner, 
political science professors Raul Hilberg 
and Stanislaw J. Staron and Russian- 
German professor Kenneth L. Nalibow. 
The following are their responses. 
Cynic: How could the attack have occur- 
red, given the centralized structure of the 
USSR? 

Hilberg: Precisely because of the cen- 


tralized structure. It seems the question 
See PROFS’ RESPONSE, page 13 
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Yours at no charge whatever with any 
Clinique purchase of $7.50 or more. 


No magic. No tricks. Clinique works 
its wonders for skin simply because 
it's formulated by experts who know 
exactly what skin needs. 5 examples 
here: Clinique’s unique way to 

get rid of dulling skin flakes, a skin 
perfecter in liquid form, great looks 
for lips, and a Clinique shampoo for 
glossier, healthier-looking hair. In 
the convenient little sizes that 

are wonderful for handbag or travel. 


CLINIQUE 


Allergy Tested. 100% Fragrance Free. 
One bonus to a customer. Available 
through Sept. 17, while supply lasts. 
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CLARIFYING LOTION 2 — Sweeps off dead 
skin flakes, lets your freshest skin show. 


| QUICK CORRECTOR — Dabs on, hides flaws, 
dark circles, scars, anything. In medium. 


RIPE RAISIN LIPSTICK — Warm pinky-brown 
shade that works wonders for skin tones. 


‘: MEADOW-FLOWER HONEY LIP GLOSS — 
r An important touch that smooths, salves, 
makes a mouth look newer. 


PROTECTIVE SHAMPOO ~— Special body- 
guard formulated for your hair, helps if 
it's dry or damaged. 


Mayfair 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St. , Burl. @ 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 @ American Express, VISA, MasterCard & Mayfair Charge accepted 
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UFOs, JFK 


By T. GRAND 

Every day my roommate 
receives the Wall Street Journal. He 
»checks.on his stocks, monitors the 
futures markets, and _ generally 
keeps abreast of all that is real. He 
‘has his feet on the ground. 

But there is more to what is 
happening in this world than can be 
found in the pages of the Wall 
Street Journal, or the New York 
Times. Does the Journal report on 
U.F.0.s? Do readers of the Times 
realize that J.F.K. is not dead? No, 
only those of us with Enquiring 
minds really have a grip on what is 
_ happening in the real world. 


Nobody who reads the super- 
market tabloids will deny the 
existence of UFOs. How could 
they? Each major paper has at 
least one UFO story a week. These 
_aren’t childish rantings and ravings 
of sickos; these are stories calling 
on the authority of respected men. 
In the Aug. 2 National Examiner a 
headline reads “Ike believed in 
UFOs!” The story goes on to say 
“The incredible truth is out: 
_ President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
actually met with UFO aliens 
_ almost 30 years ago, top British 
officials have confirmed.” Not only 


did Ike meet with the aliens, but he 


convinced them that they should 


hold off making contact with the 


rest of mankind to avoid panic. 
Luckily, the aliens spoke English. 


If you are like me, you have 
also worried about being kidnapped 
by alien spacemen, Imagine how 
relieved I felt when I read how to 
avoid that awful fate in the same 
Issue. According to Dr. Keiji 

mura, a scientist with the 
Imperial Institute of Astronomy in 
Tokyo, one must always keep a 
clear head. “There are no hard and 
| fast rules for dealing with UFO 
| “Cnappers, too many _ strange 


things can happen too fast.’ He 
does give us some helpful hints 
toward alien capture, such as 
carrying magnets in our pockets to 
disrupt the aliens’ metallic fields. 
And even a simple squirt gun can 
scare them off, as well as incapaci- 
tating the spaceship, which may be 
harmed by water. 

If you don’t think this kind of 
knowledge can come in _ handy, 
what if you had happened to have 
been aboard the train in Ventilla, 
Bolivia on March 10 that was 
stopped cold by a UFO? The 
Weekly World News tells us of the 


horror of the 70 passengers trapped 


on a train while a UFO circled 
overhead. Rudolfo Sandoval, for- 
mer Radio Department Director at 
the Technical College of Oruro 
radio department, told the reporter 
“expert technicians have confirmed 
that the train was indeed paralyzed 
by the UFO. There was no mecha- 
nical breakdown. We believe this is 
the only case on record of a train 
being stopped by a UFO.” 

The reason that that is the only 
case on record of a train being 
stopped by a UFO is quite simple. 
The U.S. government, probably 
acting on orders passed down from 


‘Ike, has been suppressing an amaz- 


ing number of UFO documents. 
But what is even more amazing, 
according to Peter Gersten (an 
attorney for Citizens Against UFO 
Secrecy) and the Globe is that “The 
government is concealing fragments 
of a crashed UFO — and maybe 
even a captured alien.’’ Could it be 
that the magnets that Ike had in his 
pocket trapped the very alien he 
met with? 

Far be it for me to make it 
seem as if these tabloids devote all 
their attention to alien encounters; 
they also keep readers abreast of 
the latest advances and finds in the 
world of medicine. The Enquirer 
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and the Yeti Monster 
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if 


informed millions about the “‘Weird 
Disease (Which) Turns Thousands 
into Jekyll and Hyde Monsters.”’ 
The article starts: ‘“‘A woman, 
unable to get the cap off an aspirin 
bottle, explodes in uncontrollable 
fury... A motorist, enraged when 
he’s cut off by another car, sum- 
mons superhuman strength to tip 
over the offending auto with his 


bare hands.’’ The disease, called — 


episodic dyscontrol syndrome, 
plagues people who have had head 
injuries, giving them superhuman 
strength at the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

An advance in the world of 
medicine not covered by any’ of the 
wire services luckily made its way 
into the Weekly World News. Now 
that the public knows the amazing 
story of Bonnie Lindner, maybe 
more people with similar afflictions 
will be able to get help. As the 
News printed: ‘‘For years, dust- 
busting Bonnie Lindner scrubbed 
and swept her house 18 hours a 
day, driving her kids crazy and her 
harried hubby to the brink of 
divorce. Then a talented team of 
doctors came to her rescue... 
by slicing out part of her brain.” 

Yet, what really sets the check- 
out counter tabloids apart from 
their so called ‘“‘competition” is 
their ability to span the globe for 
important news stories that escape 
traditional mediums. Only _ the 
Weekly World News has enough 
resources to have a crack news team 
in Peking .to cover the Chinese 
Peasant story of the year. 

Imagine the embarrassment 
when the editors of the New York 
Times realized that they had been 
scooped on the story of the Bigfoot 
monster who raped a male peasant. 
‘From the evidence that we have 
collected — both from the body of 
the victim and from his hut — there 
is absolutely no doubt that he had 


sexual intercourse with a creature 


that is  half-human and _half- 
animal,’’ declared Peking University 
scientist Dr. Wochou Pingwo. Ping- 
wo also believes that the Yeti is 
carrying the child of the peasant. 
But the Weekly World News 
pulled off an even bigger scoop, 
maybe the biggest of all time, in its 
July 19 issue. What all believed for 
years has been proven by a leading 
psychic — J.F.K. is indeed still 
alive. For many it comes as no 


surprise. What is surprising is that 
even Jackie O. was unaware of it 
until the July issue came out. And 
what’s even more surprising is the 
circumstances of J.F,K.’s sheltered 
existence. He has been living in a 
remote mountain hideaway in 
Switzerland with the brain of an . 
11-year-old. Only recently, writes 
the News, had he been taught to 
bathe and dress by himself. 

While other news services can 
only tell you what has happened, 
the Globe had the talent and the 
guts to predict what will happen. If 
there were ever an example of one 
news service beating the others to 
the punch, this is it. Here’s what we 
can look forward to in the future, 
according to the Globe’s panel of 
top psychics: ; 

“A new religion that believes 
Christ was an alien from outer 
space attracts a worldwide follow- 
ing.” 

“Scientists discover an _ incre- 
dible new drug that allows indivi- 
duals to select from seven personali- 
ties, one for each day of the week.” 

“It’s disclosed that the famed 
Collie in the old Lassie T.V. series 
was really a midget in a dog suit.”’ 

“A black man will be the next 
Pope.”’ 


The question remains, how long 
will it be before the New York 
Times goes out of business? e 


One, Not 


EDITORIALS 


Two, Trips 


Now that everyone has more or less settled in — 
classes have begun, acquaintances have been made, first 
parties have been-attended — there is a tendency to look 
past the panic of that first week. In the rush of new 
faces and new classes, the unpleasant side of those first 
few days seems much further away. 

Not so for some foreign and out-of-state students. 


Placed at an immediate disadvantage by the impracti-. 


cality of attending this June’s Orientation sessions, they 
are still scrambling around while the rest are settling 
down... 

Most of these freshmen are from outside the New 
England area, and as such were unable to come to 
Burlington for Orientation. The sheer distance separat- 
ing their homes and Vermont made such an idea unat- 
tractive — and expensive. 

As a result, these students were forced into a situa- 
tion in which many things had to be resolved in-the two 
days preceding the start of classes. 

Bills had to be paid. Schedules had to be drawn up. 
ID photos had to be taken. Temporary meal cards had 
to be issued. Too many things were going on at once for 
these students, It wasn’t a very nice way to get oriented. 

Meanwhile, those freshmen that did come to June 
Orientation doubtless adapted better. They arrived in 
Burlington last week pre-billed, pre-scheduled and ready 
to go. 


And yet, the University of Vermont prides itself on 
drawing a student body from across the country. Given 
that, it seems odd that its Orientation sessions would be 
scheduled at any other time except the week directly 
preceding school. 


Boy I'M GLAD T. TRANSFERRED 
To WWM... “Ou'vE GOT 
SOME GREAT WEATHER 


Why not have the freshmen report a week before 
classes begin? That way there would be ample time to 
select classes (the course schedules~would. still be sent 
ahead of time), and, more importantly, everyone would 
start in the same boat. 

Something needs to be done. The present Orienta- 
tion procedure is unfair, even given the fact that almost 
the whole student body hails from places less than a 
10-hour drive away. 

It hinders those. freshmen coming to UVM from 
great distances, the ones upon whom the University 
relies a great deal when projecting an image of a varying 
student body. 

Is it fair, for example, to offer the same June 
Orientation date to students from both Massachusetts 
and Colorado? Burlington is hardly as accessible from 
Denver as it is from Boston. And yet June Orientation 
continues, providing as it does a head start for a major- 
ity of students and a penalty for the others. 

And even those freshmen for whom June Orienta- 
tion is only hours away can find the practice an unnec- 
essary — and costly — interruption in their summers. 
Why make two trips instead of one? 

Having Orientation in August would not only 
eliminate the need for an extra trip, whether across 
Vermont or across the country, but could also very well 
serve to unite the freshman class. A chance would be 
given to UVM’s new students both to meet ail their 
peers and develop a strong source of momentum on 
which to enter the school year. 

If that happened, that first week might be a lot 
easier. 


—Alex Nemerov 


_ Perry 
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COMMENTARY 


from the basement 


of billings 


By ALEX STIMPSON 
What is more important, , were serving weren’t com- 


the polity or the personage? 
The tight. knit oligarchy of 


the Soviet Union -has 
demonstrated once _ again 
their tyrannical answer. 


Their nation-state is sacred, 
and all its borders are 
subliminal, When civilized 
countries discuss human 
rights, the Kremlin discusses 
territorial rights. So, the 
tragedy of Korean Airlines 
Flight 7, which resulted in 
269 deaths, has the Soviet 
Union more concerned with 
airspace than innocent 
casualties. 

TASS, the central news' 
agency and tool of the 
CPSU (Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union), substan- 
tiated the Kremlin’s politi- 
cal perversion in response to 
the disaster. TASS claims 
that the fighter fired only 
warning shots at a plane 
without navigational lights. 
They did so because the 
mysterious jetliner could 
not be properly identified. 
TASS later contradicted 
itself by stating that the 
U.S. was using “a commer- 
cial airliner for civilian 
cover during a pre-planned 
intelligence mission.” 

Yes, those Ruskies did 
know it was a commercial 
jetliner. Did it have guns? 


No. Did it have stewar- 
desses? Yes. But maybe, 
the Kremlin astutely 


assumed, these stewardesses 
weren’t stewardesses at all. 
Instead they were top level 
CIA Kremlin experts 
dressed in the airline staff’s 
matching skirts and blouses. 
And what if the comple- 


mentary microwave dinners 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 


Do you know why life 
really sucks in Russia? Not 
because there is religious 
oppression. Not because the 
Secret Police come to get 
your wife and kids in the 
middle of the night. Not 
because all of the women 
are unusually hairy, and all 


No Red 


and 


these disguised stewardesses 


plementary microwave din- 
ners at all? But instead, 
aerial photographs, cleverly 
packaged in plastic yellow 
containers of highly sensi- 
tive Soviet military installa- 
tions and missile sites. If 
this is what was really going 
on aboard Flight 7, then 
TASS would seem a little 
less preposterous... but not 
by much. 

The feigned ignorance 
and lack of sympathy from 
Moscow confirms that the 
USSR is made of an alien 
value system — a value 
system that might be just 
too ideologically different 
from our own to deal with 
on a negotiating level. Not 
long ago, normalization was 
almost achieved when the 
U.S. lifted its ban on 
machinery for the Soviet 
pipeline and secured $5 
billion long-term grain deal. 
It also seemed that the two 
superpowers were getting 
close to a mid-range nuclear 
arms agreement. But all this 
was before the 269 persons 
were slaughtered in an act 
of ‘‘calculated, deliberate 
murder.”’ 

The Reagan administra- 
tion does not want this act 
to turn the U.S.s improved 
outlook on the negotiating 
table. into pipe dreams. 
Rather than have diplomats 
like Lichenstein and Shultz 
mope back to the mainland, 
refusing to talk to the 
“Bully of the Bloc” any- 
more, U.S. negotiators will 
be meeting with Soviet 
spokesman Gromyko next 
week. Reagan, consequent- 
ly, views the tragedy as 


bear some resemblance to 
Joe Klecko. All of that 
-would be o.k. But the food 
sucks. Could you imagine 
spending your entire life 
with a subsistence consist- 
ing solely of potatoes and 
beets? We have Bubbali- 
cious and Bubble Yum. 
They have Potato Blow. 
We have Coke. They have 
Spud. Can you imagine 


Reagan 


more reason to have it out 


verbally with the Kremlin. 


This is a good sign. A good 
— very un-Reagan-like — 
sign. 
Reagan could have suc- 
cumbed to the ultra-conser- 
vative faction that views the 
act as reason for suspending 
negotiations and deals. The 
right-wingers also hoped to 
gain more influence on the 
administration. But Reagan 
has held them off. 

The irony is that Rea- 
gan, thought to be the 
figurehead of this pro-nuke 
party, has _ half-heartedly 
abandoned it under a test- 
ing circumstance. 

While half his heart still 
aches for the MX missile, 
the other half beats indif- 
ference for the Pershings. 
Reagan has chosen to find a 
comfortable ideological 
nitch somewhere between 
Greenpeace and Dr. 
Strangelove. 

Reagan does contradict 


himself with his pro and 
con nuke propaganda, but 
this time I’ll forgive him. 
After all, I’d rather hear 
about his proclaimed 
‘effort to reduce the ar- 
senals of destructive wea- 
pons threatening the 
world,”’ than his plan for 
Star-Trek style satellites. 
Reagan’s tough rhetoric 
has been mellowed by small 
talk action. And that’s O.K. 
by me, because verbal skills 
may be the decisive advan- 
tage the U.S. needs when all 
the weapons systems stack. 
up against each other. And 
it will be negotiations, not 


nukes, that secure a stable, 


balance of power between 
the U.S. and USSR. ° 


Ca 


that? Spud-a Cola? And all 
them beets is what makes 
their faces so red, not 
the cold weather. You sit 
down to a hot plate of meat 
and potatoes at Arby’s. 
They go to Bobbekka 
Blochinskies for a _ cold 
lump of beets and potatoes 
wrapped in a runny Pravda. 
With red ink. And they say 
Capitalism sucks. Shit. 


Trying Hard 


to be a 


Of RuskKies | Tenant 


By KATE BARTLETT - 

Summer is quickly com- 
ing to an end. The novelty 
of returning to school 
begins to wear thin and the 
reality of classes sets in. 

While Labor Day offi- 
cially ends summer, UVM 
students have already been 


hard at work. It is not 
unusual to see students 
simultaneously running 


around campus with add- 
drop sheets and showing off 
both their summer tans and 
new bodies (for better or 
worse). Things will start to 
settle down now and UVM 
students will attempt to get 
back into some sort of a 
routine, or will they? 

One problem that stu- 
dents seem to be facing and 
one that is getting con- 
tinually worse, is the hous- 
ing crunch. While school has 
been in session for more 
than a week now, many 
students are still faced with 
the dilemma, “Where am I 
going to live?” At first 
many students were keeping 
a good sense of humor 
about the entire situation, 
coming up with such sarcas- 
tic remarks as 
U-haul,”’ or “on a boat in 
the lake.” At this point, 
though, the humor is dwin- 
dling and the students are 
getting desperate. 

Previously, many upper- 
classmen return to school a 
few weeks early with no- 
where to live, but with no 
fear that something will 
turn up. It was easy. All one 
had to do is pick up the 
Free Press, make a few 
phone calls, and, presto, 
you had-yourself an apart- 
ment. This year, this ob- 
viously is not the case. 
While anyone who has spent 
much time in a large metro- 
politan city will be willing 
to admit Burlington is no 
booming metropolis, one 
would never know by the 
current lack of housing, or 
by the astronomical prices 
being asked for the shab- 
biest tenements. 

Freshmen, because they 
are required to live on 
campus, are the only stu- 
dents guaranteed some form 
of housing:. Whether they 
are lucky enough to get the 
prestige that comes along 
with living on Redstone or 
unfortunate enough to get 
stuck with all the girls way 
off in McAuley, they do 
have a roof over their heads. 

After freshman year, 
however, many students 
decide to flee from dorm 
life and attempt survival on 
their own. As exciting as 
this may sound many stu- 


dents now may tell you that 
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it isn’t all roses. Living off 
campus, while it gives one 
the opportunity for inde- 
pendence and privacy, also 
forces one to take on 
certain new responsibilities. 
These responsibilities 
include such things as 
paying rent, electricity, 
phone, heat, and dealing 
with a landlord: things that 
one did not have to think 
about when living with the 
comforts and securities of 
dormitory life. 

For the students who 


-would just as soon live in a 


dormitory the option is not 
always open. After talking 
to Residential Life’s Terry 
Callahan, the Cynic was 
informed that for women 

there was no problem get- 
ting housing on campus. 
Men, however, do not have 
the same luck. Right now 
all men who desire on-cam- 
pus housing must put their 
name on a waiting list and 
do exactly that, wait. The 
general situation on campus 
was no different than any 
other year, Callahan said, 
except that there is a 
slightly higher male occu- 
pancy rate. The problem is 
we just have more students 
and fewer places to put 
them. 

The demand for housing 
this fall is simply too high 
for the supply. The land- 
lords are living on easy 
street while some. students 
are spending hours and 
hours looking for anything, 
as they sweat out the wait. 
With the situation the way 
it is, real estate agents and: 
individual landlords know 
they have the upper hand 
and thus are taking advan- 
tage of the students’ vulner- 
ability. 

Many landlords have 
become less inclined to take 
students in the first place. 
They have the ability “to 
pick and choose.” When 
looking at a place recom- 
mendations are to act on — 
your finest behavior and 
wear your best Sunday 
attire. Many have even 
lied about being students at 
all. Students 
started moving out as far as | 
Milton and Charlotte, both 
quite a commute to main 
campus. ; 

Students are beginning 
to compromise by taking 
places that are not only 
highly overpriced, but in 
bad parts of town. Land- 
lords are getting good 
money for literal holes in 
the wall. At this point, the 
attitude of the student 
seems to be “just get me 
settled anywhere, I don’t 
care anymore.”’ ° 
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RESEARCH PAPERS 


14,789 to choose from — all subjects! 
Rush $2 for thecurrent, 306-page cata- 
log. Custom research & thesis assis- 
tance also available. 

Research, 11322 Idaho Ave., #206WA, 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 (21 3) 477-8226. 


OUTSTANDING SPECIAL! 


brick I was about to hurl 


~ self, ‘What can I do about 


_ long run that would probab- 


_ the Kremlin. 


_ tion has its hands tied. The 


Foreign Policy 


By JOE ELMLINGER 

Around’ dawn _ this. 
morning I jumped out of 
bed because I thought I 
heard a gunshot outside. I 
ran downstairs and out into 
the backyard only to find 
my neighbor standing on his 
porch with a shotgun in his 
hand. Still somewhat 
groggy, I looked about 
trying to get my bearings, 
and I saw this lifeless pile 
lying on the edge of his 
lawn — Jeezum! It was my 
dog! 

“What the Hell did you 
do? That’s my dog!” I 
screamed. 

“That’s right,” he 
hollered, ‘‘and he was run- 
ning on my property with 
no leash!”’ 

“So, you didn’t have to 
shoot him!” : 

‘Well, how was I 
supposed to know what it 
was. I thought it was one of 
those damned _ raccoons 
attacking my garbage. What 
are you going to do about it 
anyway?” 

By now I was fully 
awake and really steamed. 
But he was the one with the 
shotgun. So I put down the 


through his picture window, 
stormed back into my 
house, and beat up the 
refrigerator. 

Later I thought to my- 


it?”” Not much, I realized. I 
can’t really go to the police, 
and slashing his tires would 
probably be counterproduc- 
tive. So I picked up the 
phone and called a fence 
company. 

The Reagan Administra- 
tion faces much the same 
problem in trying to coun- 
ter the senseless massacre 
by the Ruskies of those 
269 civilians. The whole 
free world is outraged by 
the bullheaded act of vio- 
lence, but if you think 
about it, what can we do? 

Ones first sensible reac- 
tion might be to halt arms 
talks. Unfortunately, in the 


ly be to the Soviet’s advan- 
tage. A halt might inspire 
more anti-Cruise and anti- 
Pershing demonstrations in 
Europe, which in turn 
might delay their deploy- 
‘ment, maybe forever, and 
that would be a real gift to 


Another thought might 
be to discontinue trade with 
‘Russia. That, however, 
would not only hurt the 
U.S. economy, but it may 
also cause tension between 
the U.S. and its allies if we 
asked them to join us in the 
boycott. Weakness among 
the alliance would also be a 
gift to the Soviets. 

The Reagan Administra- 


Only course of action it can 
take is diplomatic. We can 
fill the flimsy halls of the 


_ U.N. with empty rhetoric. 


= ix: 2 


We can demand compensa- 
tion for the bereaved rela- 
tives, but you know they'll 
never see a dime. And 
although we can’t very well 
boycott our own Olympics, 
we can ask everyone to ban 
Aeroflot flights. 

Needless to say, there is 
no prudent option open to 
us that will amount to more 
than a slap on the wrist. 
This incident shows that the 
Soviet military is out of 
control, for neither can 
they be trusted nor retalia- 
ted against. 

The victims’ friends and 
relatives will just have to 
grit their teeth and swallow 
their tears because there is 
nothing they can do to 
avenge their loss. 

The Russians are forcing 
us to build fences where we 
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ECRUITMENT; RIGHT, TOM CUTTS VERMO 


GLENN RUSSELL 


NT DIRECTOR OF THE UNIFICATION CHURCH: 


Cutts will talk on “Unificationism and World Peace’’ Wednesday, September 14 in Waterman 413 


By STEPHEN KELLY 


Reverend Sun Myung Moon no longer has - 


-a church in Burlington; he now has an office. 

Sharing the same office building with 
Chittenden Trust Company and American 
International Travel Service, among other 
businesses, the Unification Church has found 
a home in corporate Burlington. Staffed by 
12 active members, the 186 College Street 
offices provide religious teaching by video 
tape and group counseling by _ schooled 
theologians. The professional setting, com- 


- plete with receptionist and coffee machine, is 


almost secular, but the business is religious. 

The Unification Church’s Summer reloca- 
tion could be more than a logistical move. 
During nearly a decade of aggressive recruiting 
tactics and shady business affiliations, the 
Church has been mired in controversy. Having 
gained this notoriety, the Moonies now seem 
to be striving for respectability. 

~ At UVM that campaign will begin Wednes- 
day, September 14. Tom Cutts, the 34-year- 
old Vermont Director of the Unification 
Church, will lecture on ‘‘Unificationism and 
World Peace,”’ at 7 p.m. Wednesday in Water- 
man 4138. The space has been rented from 
UVM. 

Cutts said he welcomes the opportunity 
to free the Unification Church from contro- 
versy and begin recruitment for a Collegiate 
Association for the Research of Principles 
(CARP), an organization established in 
roughly 300 colleges nationally. 


‘We're interested in having some public 
talks, some informational meetings to let 
people see what the Unification Church 
is, and not be stuck with rumors or misunder- 
standings,”’ said Cutts. 

Cutts may face a challenge, however; the 
past history of the Unification Church’s 
association with UVM has been stormy. 
In 1973 a Unification group was asked to 
leave campus following complaints of solicit- 
ing and proselytizing in the dorms. And last 
Spring, Patrick Hickey, Cutts’ predecessor as 


Vermont Director, was not allowed to rent 
space for a lecture on Unificationism. ‘“‘There 
was some difficulty ,’’ acknowledged Cutts. 

Keith Miser, the UVM Dean of Students, 
said that the Unification Church was barred 
from renting space because they had not given 
his office enough prior notice. 

“We had to respond to them very 
quickly,” said Miser. “They asked for space 
only two or three days in advance. With 
very little time — it was the middle of finals 
week — we told them they couldn’t rent the 
space. It was a group that was not recognized 
on campus and on that basis we denied them 
the opportunity to rent space. _ 

“TJ think Patrick Hickey believed very 
strongly the reason we denied him space was 
because of the Vermont Cynic’s article 
(April 21) on cults. I told him that was not 
true.”’ 

This Fall the Unification Church encoun- 
tered no difficulties in renting Waterman 413. 
In denying the Moonies last Spring, Miser had 
promised a complete review of the Univer- 
sity’s policies regarding rental space. The 
guidelines established during that review were 
met by Cutts when he applied for and 
received Waterman 4138. 


Miser’s only concern is the Unification 
Church’s past history on campus. 

“One of their goals was to encourage 
students to quit,’ he said. “It was a weak 
organization. Finally, they didn’t even have 
officers.” 

Although no Unification Church student 
organization has been re-established, Cutts 
expressed interest in helping form a CARP 
group at UVM. 

“I think it (CARP) would be beneficial to 
campus,”’ said Cutts. “Run by students it 
would be like a student club. And if funds 
were available from S.A., we would apply for 
them. 

“But the group would not receive money 
from the Church. They would be expected to 
support themselves.’’ 


Moonies Campaign for Credibility 


Some students and faculty have argued 
that the Unification Church should be barred 
from campus and separated from UVM’s 
coalition of Campus Ministries. But all admin- 
istrative and ecclesiastical officials contacted 
supported UVM’s decision to rent the Unifi- 
cation Church space. i 3 

“If religious groups are to be permitted on 
campus, there’s a need to be even-handed,” 
said Bob Senghas, Minister of the First 
Unitarian Universalist Church and also a 
former lawyer in California. ‘“There can’t be 
any discrimination against any particular 
group unless there’s some clear showing of 
danger to public safety.” 

“We're trying to treat all churches alike,” 
said Miser. “The University can’t say this 
church is good and this church is not good. If 
we're going to admit one, we’re going to have 
to admit them all.” 

Campus Minister Roddy Cleary agreed. “I 
think it’s important to stick to the factual 
issues,” she said. “There is no way they can 
be opposed. Who am I to say who’s eligible on 
campus?” 

One of the more serious charges leveled 


against the Unification Church is its alleged 


use of brainwashing as a recruiting tactic. 
Cutts attributed those accusations to the 
nature of religious conversion. 
“Suppose as a parent you have a son who 


parties on the weekends and goes out with all 


kinds of women,” he said. “Then he comes 
home, he has his hair cut: his life is selfless. 
The parent is going to think something is 
going to happen, (that) certainly it must be 
brainwashing.”’ 

What may be construed as overly aggres- 
sive recruiting, said Cutts, is the result of 
occasionally overzealous Church members. 
‘“We’re young (average age in the Unification 
Church is 28). We’re a young movement. 
Many of us are inexperienced and there may 
be problems inherited in past years,” he said. 


“If you believe in something as important as 


God, you may tend to be a little overexuber 
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Students’ Return 
Spurs Arson Prob 


By WILL TRUINI 

Although the investiga- 
tion of the Jeanne Mance 
arson is entering its sixth 


month, UVM — Security 
director Dave Richard 
remains optimistic about 


obtaining a conviction. 

“We are getting new 
leads all the time,” said 
Richard. ‘‘With the students 


- returning, I see no chance 


of those leads drying up.” 

The Vermont State 
Police declared the April 9 
fire arson after all natural 
causes were ruled out. 
Despite Richard’s optimism, 
victims of the fire express 
common concern over the 
handling of the investiga- 
tion. 

“T hope they (Security ) 


don’t forget about this 
fire,’ said Jeanne Mance 
Hall. Advisor Corrinne 


Hauger. “I mean a summer 
has passed and a new school 
year has started, everything 
is quiet and back to normal. 

“T think it would be 
best that the case be com- 
pleted; if it is not it will 
make Security look incom- 
petent, and — who knows 
— perhaps encourage others 
to commit arson on cam- 
pus.” 

Richard, anticipating 
the student concern, is 
investigating all possible 
leads. ‘“‘We will work with 
almost anything: rumors, 
second-hand knowledge, 
and so on,”’ said Richard. 
Students at social gatherings 
hear something concerning 
the fire, they come to us, 
and we try to trace it. I see 
the thing ending up in the 
State’s Attorney’s Office.”’ 

Nonetheless, the State’s 
Attorney’s Office may yet 
be a ways off. Statistically, 
arson is One of the toughest 
crimes to solve. 

AN. few people are 


caught,” said Chittenden 
County State’s Attomey 
Kevin Bradley. “It’s nor- 


mally done by one person, 
alone. You generally know 
who did it, but you can’t 
prove it. Most people end 
up pleading to an arson.” 


Supporting Bradley’s 
opinion, Fire Investigator 
Corporal Earl Martin is 


reserved about the possibi- 
lity of conviction. ‘There 


are definitely not any clear- 
cut suspects. We may still 
have a ways to go,” he said. 
According to Martin, there 
have been relatively few 
leads since the beginning of 
the summer. He agrees with 
Richard, however, that with 
the students returning to 
the campus the investiga- 
tion should pick up. Both 
Richard and Martin urge 
that anybody with know- 
ledge pertaining to the fire 
should contact the Security 
Office (x3473) on campus. 

The April 9 fire set in 
the early morning after a 
particularly raucous party 
caused $89,000 in damages 
to the fourth floor of 
Jeanne Mance_ Residence 
Hall. And although no stu- 
dents were hurt, at least five 
students suffered extensive 
damage to personal pro- 
perty. 

“TI lost everything: my 
stereo, my -contact lenses, 
everything,” said Donna 
Lee Dermody, former resi- 
dent of room 419. “All 
I had left was a nightgown 
and a pair of glasses.”’ 

Dermody claims to have 
lost $5,000 in damages, 
only $2,000 of which she 
has received through insur- 
ance. Dermody is consider- 
ing a class action suit 
against UVM for negligence 
and the arsonist(s), should 
they be caught, for dam- 
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JEANNE MANCE RM. 419: Before and after reconstruction. 


A Whole New Brunch of Reasons 
to eat at the Prime Factor 


Now under construction. Opening September 17th 10:30 AM 


Serving Lunch, Brunch & Dinner * Open seven days a week Champlain Mill, Winooskl ¢ Phone 655-0300 
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COMPETE IN THE FIRST-EVER 


Cosponsored with Burlington Department of Parks & Recreation 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 
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SEPTEMBER 


Special Olympics, Inc., 
Essex Junction 


The Ski Rack, Burlington 


Green Mountain SportsScience, 
So. Burlington 


Endurance Sports, St. Albans 
Onion River Sports, Montpelier 
Wooden Ski & Wheel, Plattsburgh 
Sport About, Middlebury 

Leddy Park, Burlington 
Champlain College 

Trinity College 


Information and Entry Blanks Available at the Following Locations: 


UVM in Billings, 
Library, 
Bookstore 


St. Michael's College 


Norwich University 
Middlebury College 


McDonald’s in Essex, 
Barre, 
St. Albans, 
Plattsburg, 
Williston Rd., 
So. Burlington, 
Bank St., 


For the Benefit of Vermont Special Olympics 
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IS THIS ANY TIME TO THINK 
ABOUT ARMY ROTC? 


It's the perfect time. 

You re a freshman, right? And you want 

to make college a real learning experience? 

Well ROTC can add a valuable 

. dimension to your college education. A 

| dimension of leadership and manage- 
ment training. And that'll make your 

degree worth more. 

ROTC offers scholarship and 
financial opportunities, too. 

Plus, the opportunity to graduate 

with a commission and 
begin your future as an 
officer. 

For more.informa- 
tion, contact your 
Professor of Military 
Science. 


ARMY ROTC. 
_ BEALLYOU CAN BE. 


CONTACT CAPTAIN DENNIS BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET, OR CALL 656-2966 


DON'T GAMBLE WITH YOUR 
COLLEGE YEARS... 


GIRGESESKeS 


REGISTRATION: 
September 
14, 15, and 16 


a AR PLAYING 
— WITH A FULL DECK! 
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VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski @ 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 
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THE LITE WAY 
TO END 
SUMMER 


Labor Day, summer’s last holiday 
weekend. Though you might not be 
too happy about the end of summer, 
Diet Center can help you end 
something you will be happy to leave 
behind ... your weight problem. 

And Diet Center’s Program is totally 
natural, based on sound nutrition so 
you won't have to labor over losing 
those excess pounds any longer. 
Why not make this Labor Day the last 
holiday weekend you'll ever have to 
spend being overweight? 


Call us today for a free, 
introductory consultation. 


864-6314 


Diet Center, Inc 


The last weight-loss 
program you'll ever need! 


Special Purchase: 


Sie Our Classic 
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Jean Ingram 


Timeless in its appeal, our striped oxford shirt is 
‘perfect for the casual, the active or the party 
life. Sizes 5/6-13/14. 


f Burlington Square Mall 
VISA @ MasterCard 658-6980 | 
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SA Policies Strict, Innovative 


By LEXY BIONDO 

At a General Assembly meeting called 
to announce the overhaul of the Student 
Association’s spending policies, S.A. Presi- 
dent Erik Stavrand explained how he 
hopes to avoid the deficits that have 
plagued S.A. for several years. 

The revised policies are both strict and 
innovative. Both these characteristics may 
be challenged when the policy revisions are 
prought before the S.A. Senate for appro- 

val. — 

Stavrand argued that the new policies 
are necessary to avoid future deficit spend- 

‘ing. This August, S.A. found itself with a 
42,000 dollar deficit. Because of the 
unexpected discovery of $46,800 interest, 
accrued on an S.A. money market account, 
the deficit no longer exists. This deficit 
had been built up over six years due to the 
overspending of retained funds for special 
events. 

The revised policies, if adopted, will be 
enforcing a much stricter budget on all 
S.A.-sponsored organizations. Any over- 
spending of the given budget will result 
in that. percentage of money being taken 
out of the next year’s budget. 


A UVM student has 

never been elected to the 
upper echelons of a political 
party in Burlington. But 
next week that statistic 
will be challenged by the 
President of the UVM 
College Democrats, Karen 
“Micque” Glitman. 

A senior at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Glitman 
will seek the position of 
Secretary of Burlington’s 
Democratic Party. The post 
grants automatic member- 
ship on the Democratic 
Party’s Executive Commit- 
tee. If elected, Glitman 
would be the first student 
in Burlington’s political his- 
tory to be involved in any 
party’s major  decision- 
making. 

“At’ first I was a little 
worried about being stuck 
in the traditional female job 
as secretary,” said Glitman. 
“But if you can do a job 
well, why not do it regard- 
less of stereotypes?” 

Glitman became _inter- 
ested in running for secre- 


MICQUE GLITMAN: Candidate for Secretary of Burl- 


“We want clubs to use their budgets as 
efficiently as they can,” said S.A. Financial 
Controller Dave Hills. 

The innovative policy comes in the 
form of a new incentive clause. This clause 
pertains to those clubs that underspend, or 
do not use all of their allotted money. 
It allows clubs to keep forty percent of 
their leftover funds. Sixty percent, though, 
must be turned over to S.A., who will then 
decide what is to be done with the money. 

Hills explained that the extra money 
will go to other clubs who exceed their 
budgets. This policy is supposed to be an 
incentive for clubs to stay within their 
budgets. 

The revised policy still needs to be 
approved by the S.A. Senate. This policy 
was introduced as one that would make a 
planned three percent rescission unneces- 
sary. It is up to the Senate to decide 
whether or not this plan should be 
adopted. 

As the meeting progressed, the S.A. 
officers admitted that the new policy was 
still in the proposal stage. They seemed 
confident that there would be no trouble 
passing it in the Senate. sf 
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A REAL SMART COMBINATION 
BIG BEN’S AND STUDENT LIFE 


LIMIT 1 COUPON PER PURCHASE 


Any Big Ben's family size pizza with this coupon. 


off Good at either Big Ben's location 
1° Take out service ¢ Draft beer 


207 Colchester Avenue 992 Shelburne Road 
864-0711 864-0713 


Offer good through September 30, 1983 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


STUDENTS In MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 
®@ eyeglasses 

®@ sunglasses 

® polishing 


® contact lens 
supplies 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


230 College St 658-3330 


USA VS. WEST GERMANY 
AMATEUR BOXING 


tary while helping to write 
new bylaws proposed for 
the Democratic Party Cau- 
cus. If adopted the revised 
bylaws _ will completely 
change the entire structure. 

According to the old 
system, the city Democratic 
committee was elected by a 
caucus and that committee 
of roughly 85 members in 
turn chose the~ executive 
committee. The new bylaws 
that — Glitman supports 
would allow anyone attend- 
ing the caucus meetings to 


—e, 


ington Democratic Party. 
be a member of the city 
Democratic. committee. If 
adopted, the new _ laws 
would open and expand the 
city Democratic committee 
dramatically. 
“The City Committee is 
like a bear that hibernates 
and right before the elec- 
tions comes out to fight,” 
said Glitman. ‘‘We. hope the 


‘pear will no- longer. hiber- 


nates, but will show its 
mighty claws at the poles.” 

Glitman thinks students 
should be involved in the 


Democratic rebuilding 
effort. UVM Democrats 
registered 150 arriving Ver- 
mont students last week. 
Over the past three years, 
the UVM College Demo- 
crats have supplied volun- 
teers to a variety of state 
and local candidates, inclu- 
ding Alderman Maurice 
Mahoney, State Representa- 
tive Howard Dean, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Madeleine 


Kunin, U.S. Senate, Candi- ...: ati 
date Jim Guest and Mayoral - 
Candidate Judith Stephany.e- 
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OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID . 


Friday, Sept. 16 ¢ 8:00 PM 


Tickets: $6.50 Adults, $5.50 Children (12 & under) & Sr. Citizens 
——————— Group Rates Available 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Ticketron (Sears), 
Bailey’s Music Room, or you may use your-Master Card or Visa by 


calling 518-523-3330. 
($1.50 handling charge for all credit card orders) 


& All Seats Reserved 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 
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: Grand Union 

Is matchin the 
lowest leading 

Supermarket in — 


This proves tt: 


How can you tell if Grand Union is actually matching the 
regular prices of the lowest leading supermarket in your 
community? | 

Look in the book. 
How can you tell if the thousands of regular priced items 
at your supermarket are really competitively priced? 

Look in the book. 
How can you find out if so-called Specials are really special, 
or just ry prices? 

ook in the book. 

How can you find out if theres a good national brand of 
what you need selling for less than other good national 
brands? Grand Un; _ 

Look in the book. ofthe lawn 
How do you get the Price Finder book? Supermarket in your ec 

Look in your Grand Union. | 
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Professors’ Response 


Continued from cover 
must have been referred to 
‘Moscow and decided there. 
I don’t believe such an act 
was taken on the spot by 
someone of the rank of 
colonel or brigadier general. 

Hilberg: Precisely 
because of the centralized 
structure. It seems the ques- 
tion must have been refer- 
red to Moscow and decided 
there. I don’t believe such 
an act was taken on the 
spot by someone of the 
rank of colonel or brigadier 
general. 

Daniels: I think the 
timing makes it clear that it 
had to be a military deci- 
3ion made on the lower 
level of authority. I doubt 
the decision got out of the 
air defense chain of com- 
mand. There simply was not 


enough time to go to 
political people. 
Staron: Even in the 


most centralized system in 
‘he world, certain matters 
are decided locally. The 
Soviets most likely didn’t 
try to reach Moscow. 

Cynic: What were U.S. 
options? 

Hilberg: When you 
come to think of it, there 
was not much more he 
(Reagan) could do. He’s 
already barred Aeroflot 


from this country after 
Afghanistan. For my own 
personal reasons, I would 
have liked to have seen the 
gesture, not that it would 
have been successful, of 
trying to take this kind of 
ease to an_ international 
tribunal, and I’m sorry 
nobody is even suggesting 
this. 

Daniels: There was a 
wide range of options from 
serious economic sanctions 
to temporary suspension of 
various kinds of contact or 
trade. The actual response 
was remarkably moderate. 


Cynic: What do you 
think of the Soviet 
response? 


Nalibow: What’s fasci- 
nating is that they originally 
had two stories that were 
never connected to one 
another. Then little by little 
the whole thing got closer 
together. They _ recently 
admitted that they shot the 
plane down, but they ad- 
mitted it to the non-Soviet 
world. They just don’t want 
to openly say it to their 
people. 

Cynic: How is this going 
to affect talks in Geneva 
(Arms Reduction) and Mad- 
rid (Human Rights)? 

Spinner: One would 
hope that this would not 
affect the Geneva talks. 
And if you accept the view 


Summer Meetings 


Voice Complaints 


By RANDY RZEWNICKI 

After summer meetings 
with more than 50 pre- 
dominantly discontent 
faculty, Arts and Sciences 
Dean John G. Jewett has 
acknowledged personnel 
issues dominate the con- 
cerns of the A&S faculty. 

“Some of the meetings 
were frank to the point of 
rudeness,” said English pro- 
fessor Harry Orth. ‘‘The 
Dean perceives that he 
knows what’s good for the 
College while others dis- 
agree. The Dean’s attitude 
and style are the main 
problems.” 

These summer meetings 
were the first awkward 
steps taken by the A&S 
Dean to meet the faculty’s 
demand for more free and 
open discussions of person- 
nel problems. Last May, 
following the first major 
performance appraisal of 


Jewett, 32 “concerned 
faculty’’ signed a petition 
voicing their discontent 


with the review process. 

“Tt was clear that they 
had some issues already on 
their minds, so it was logical 
to meet with that group to 
be sure I understood them,”’ 
said Jewett, 

Following the contro- 
versial spring review of 
Jewett, the A&S faculty 
have agreed to discuss their 

concerns over personnel 
management in a series of 
special meetings this Fall. 
At a heavily attended meet- 
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ing in May, the faculty 
overwhelmingly approved a 
resolution calling for 
monthly meetings to discuss 
“standards for promotion, 
reappointment, tenure, and 
raises; administrative proce- 
dures; and the future of the 
College.”’ 

“The primary concern 
of the faculty is personnel,” 
said Canute Vander Meer, 
chairman of Geography. “I 
don’t think that the Dean’s 
personality or people man- 
aging is an issue at all.”’ 

But some faculty mem- 
bers have been harshly 
critical of the Dean’s hand- 
ling of personnel matters. 
The fact that personnel 
is the most important issue 
“reflects the fact that we 
don’t have a Dean who 
relates to the faculty in a 
personal way,” said pro- 
fessor of Psychology 
Donald Forgays. ‘I’m sure 
the Dean will say that his 
door is always open, but 
that doesn’t mean that the 
faculty can speak with 
him.” 

Controversy among the 
faculty about the review of 
the Dean, which was com- 
pleted in the Spring, was 
fueled by Vice-President of 
Academic Affairs Robert 
Arns’ summary of the 
review which noted that the 
Dean had been “unani- 
mously and _ enthusiasti- 
cally” recommended by the 
review committee. Many 


see Complaints page 14 


that the Soviet Union is 
operating out of weakness 
rather than strength, con- 
cessions might be timely. 
The same applies to the 
Madrid Conference. 

Hilberg: It won’t affect 
them much. We have no 
illusions about the Soviet 
Union and_ consequently 
this last act is not going to 
change anything that we 
believe about them. 


Cynic: What will be the 
ramifications of this event? 
Daniels: I do not see 
this as fundamentally 
changing people’s opinions 
of the Russians. Conceiva- 
bly, it could be a political 
issue in the Kremlin because 
of the military decision 
having caused the country 
diplomatic embarrassment. 
Hilberg: The Soviet 
Union is banking on the 
fact that within a year or 
two the matter will be 
forgotten and in that regard 
they are on safe ground. 
Spinner: It’s possible 
that it might remain a 
footnote to history, but it 
does seem to me that it can 
be turned to constructive 
use. I would look to turning 
a dreadful incident to the 
most creative ends ima- 
ginable — not by increasing 
U.S. armaments, but by 
working out effective arms 
reduction arrangements. e 


Political Science Professor Raul Hilberg: 
‘Something of this magnitude is going to happen every two years.” 


~ 


History Professor Robert Daniels: 
‘*The plane crossed two points, both loaded with military installations.’’ 


Waterbed Kits 
from $99! 


includes mattress, liner, 
heater, fill kit, and frame 
building instructions. 


Complete 
stained 


and lacquered 
waterbeds 
from $249! 


Choice of stain and size. 


Be 197 Pearl St. 
Burlington, Vt. 
658-2569 
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| Built Lofts! 


COMPLAINTS 


Continued from page 13. 


5¢ COPIES! (ome me 2 


WHILE-U- WAIT! 
5 PRES MIRACLE copy 


20 St. Poul St. 
with ad Burlington 


Te bee Ghar a 
DIANE 


Nothing but the Finest 


M-Th 7 AM-7:30 PM 
Fri till 8:30 PM 
Sat 8 AM-6 PM 


204 Main St. © Burlington ¢ 862-7517 


Daily Luncheons 
Dinner Specials 
; New French Vistro 


. Across from 
The Shelburne Museum 


Sue’ 7 => 995 3030 
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CUSTOM 
BUILT 
LOFTS 


Tired of the limited 
I space in your dorm 
1 room? 

|Maximize space 
| with our Custom 


| We supply lumber, 
stain and labor. 
range from 
$75-$123. 

Call us today for your 
free estimate! 

S 


tudent Construction 
0. 864-7473 Mike 


‘@) 


Whether vou're 
from this world 
or another, you'll 
warm up to 

all the action 
that sizzles in 
DC Comics at: 


OC Comics Inc, 1983 


Place your store name or logo 
here. Be sure to include your 
address! 


incensed that their criti- 
isms of the Dean had been 
glossed over, 

* At the meeting in May, 
Professor Mark Stoler sug- 
gested that the review pro- 
cess should be _ separated 
from discussion of policies 
of the College, and pro- 
posed the “extraordinary” 
monthly meetings to discuss 
“broad policy issues of 
general concern.” Topics 
were to include but not be 
limited to personnal and 
administrative issues and 
‘the future direction of 
the College.” 

In response to the facul- 
ty’s mandate for discussion 
Dean Jewett met during the 
summer with ‘about 60” 
faculty members, including 
most of the signers of the 
‘concerned faculty’? memo. 
The groups of three and 
four teachers were invited 
to speak with the Dean so 
he could develop an agenda 
of issues for the upcoming 
monthly Fall meetings. 

“The Dean wanted to 
‘discuss specific issues, 


mechanics of the College, 
review and tenure... and 
some in the group wanted 
to discuss the Dean’s per- 
ception of the College,” 
said Orth. “The Dean exa- 
cerbates problems by not 
considering the human fac- 
tor. No one in the Dean’s 
office is helpful in dealing 
with the human factor.” 
“Some in the group 
suggested that morale had 
been damaged by distant 
judgment on salaries, in- 


cluding minimal raises for’ 


some very experienced tea- 
chers,”’ said Forgays. ‘‘The 
non-humanistic approach of 
our Dean is unfortunate 
because there are lots of 
personnel issues that need 
to be faced.”’ 

Dean Jewett acknow- 
ledged that some of the 
meetings were less than 
cordial but preferred to 
describe them as “honest, 
candid exchanges. They 
were extremely useful and 
they will continue,” said 
Jewett. “I enjoy meeting 
with the members of the 
faculty.” e 


Get tothe answers faster. 
With the TL-55-I1. 


What you need to tackle 
the higher mathematics of a 
science or engineering cur- 
riculum are more functions — 
more functions than a simple 
slide-rule calculator has. 
Enter the TI-55-II, with. 
112 powerful functions. You 
can work faster and more 
accuzately with the TI-55-Il, 
because it’s preprogrammed 


©1983 Texas Instruments 


to perform complex calcula- 
tions — like definite integrals, 
linear regression and hyper- 
bolics — at the touch of a 
button. And it can also be 
programmed to do repetitive 
problems without re-entering 
the entire formula. 

Included is the Calculator INSTRUMENTS 
Decision-Making Sourcebook. 
It makes the process of using 
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64 SOUTH WILLARD: Attack of the sledgehammer. 
Anonymous sources confirm that,on learning that 
their former apartment was to be demolished ,several 
men decided to help things along. They smashed -walls, 
doors, and windows according to a source. The owner 
reportedly is considering not tearing the house down in 
order to prosecute the vandals. An estimated $15,000 to 


$20,000 damage was done. . S 


the 11-55-II even simpler, 

and shows you how to use all 

the power of the calculator. 
Get to the answers faster. 


Let a TI-55-II 3 


show you how. 
TEXAS 


Creating useful products 
and services for you. 
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Tap big savings with a keg of Busch Beer. 


Plus you get the smooth taste of 
Busch on draught. 

So next time you and your 
friends get together, pick up a keg 
of smooth, refreshing Busch. 

And draw one. 


ov yee ast 


The best way to keep the 
cold beer flowing at parties and 
picnics is with a keg of Busch Beer. 

Because when you buy 
Busch by the keg, you can quench 
the thirst of many and save money. 


‘Beer 


Head for the Mountains. 


| BUSCH. 


‘© Anheuser-Busch, Inc, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FEATURES 


COVER STORY: 


Spending her junior year at the 
London School of Economics, 
Vinnick. had jumped at the chance 
to take a 10-day tour through 
Russia. The expedition was organ- 
ized by an English travel agency. 

Arrival at Moscow Airport was 
unpleasant. The customs inspector 
and his agents were cold, shouting 
“Look at me!’ while examining 


visas, passports, and, especially, 
photographs. 

Nina, the group’s tour guide, 
was well-liked, although her 


opinions were sometimes difficult 
to accept. At Moscow’s Pushkin 
Museum the group was shown a 
number of copied masterworks, 
such as Michelangelo’s David, which 
Nina claimed were originals. “I felt 
sorry for her because she was just 
obeying orders (to lie), said 
Vinnick, 

It was clear that Nina had been 
trained to carry out her job. She 
knew the history behind everything 
they saw and slanted her narrative 
with propaganda, Said Vinnick, 
“You take things with a grain of 
salt. You have to be really wary.” 

The hotels at which the group 
stayed were far away from any 
Russian communities. Locals are 
forbidden to even approach these 
tourist hotels. Orders were given to 
the Americans not to enter any 
Russian homes, 

In Moscow, Vinnick and the 
others visited Red Square, the site 
of the Kremlin and Lenin’s Tomb. 
Seeing the Tomb involved a one- 
hour procession in which everyone 
had to march two-by-two, with 
hands at sides and faces staring 
straight ahead. ‘‘You could hardly 
turn your head to see Lenin. He 
looked like wax anyway,”’ said 
Vinnick. 

Vinnick continued, ‘Lenin 
really represents the entire basis of 
Russian society. He is everywhere, 
on posters, billboards, all over the 
country. It’s like 1984. Big Brother 
watches over you all the time.”’ 

The trip, it turned out, was not 
the average American’s idea of a 
vacation. The concept of night life 
— bars, cafes, discos — does not 
exist in Russia; most places close no 
later than 8 p.m. Even the journey’s 
more lavish aspects, such as a 
beautifully constructed under- 
ground subway the group used, 
were tempered, in this case by the 
fact that most people in Russia 
can’t afford to use such an under- 
ground. 

After two days in Moscow the 
tour moved to a town called 


Novgorod. The group got a better. 


look at the Russians there: children 
would run around calling “Jeans? 
Jeans?” or “Gum? Chewing gum?” 
after spying the Americans. Vinnick 
traded a black t-shirt with one boy 
for a Russian fur hat. At night some 
teenagers tried to sneak into the 
hotel to exchange more goods. The 
students gave them books like 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer; 
Time and Newsweek magazines, as 
well as Bibles, had been confiscated 
at the airport. 

At that point Vinnick and her 
friends were exhausted; each z lven- 


ture seemed to present a new 
nerve-wracking situation. But two 
further experiences, both highly 
emotional, still remained. 
Throughout the trip, Vinnick’s 
friend Francine had acted strangely 
quiet, often separating herself from 
the rest of the group. No one 
understood her attitude until much 
later, back in London, she 
announced plans to marry, for 
political purposes, a young Russian 
Jew whom she had met on the trip. 
They had met him — his name was 
Jean — on the street, and later that 
night he had invited them to his 
apartment. Aware of the conse- 
quences of such an act, Francine 
nevertheless went and learned that 


Jean’s parents had _ continually 
applied for exit visas from the 
government. 


Francine agreed to marry Jean 
because marriage to a foreigner is 
the only means by which a man or 
woman has a chance to legally exit 
Russia. Once Jean arrives in the 
West, the couple will seek a divorce. 
Still, Francine may have to wait ten 
years before he manages to escape. 
Jean, at the same time, realizes that 
once he steps out from behind the 
Iron Curtain, he will probably never 
see his parents — he is an only child 
— again. 

On her last night in Russia, 
Vinnick met another Russian Jew, 
whose name was Mischa. 

Mischa invited Vinnick and six 
other Americans to his friend’s 
birthday party, an affair the Wes- 
terners expected to come complete 


GLENN RUSSELL 
with balloons and cake. Instead 
they found a table covered. with 
foods usual to us but unusual, deli- 
cacies even, to the Russians: tur- 
key, cheese, and a variety of other 
items. The birthday boy’s. mother 
acquired these items via the black 
market; Russian shops don’t have 
such products. The Russians, of 
whom there were four besides Mis- 
cha, were especially delighted to 
share their feast with the Ameri- 
cans. : 

Mischa _ spoke English (his 
mother is an English teacher), and 
he acted as translator. The group 
talked about a number of different 
topics: most of the conversation 
centered around the cultural differ- 
ences between Russia and the 
United States. At one point, 
however, talk was stopped long 
enough for the Americans to teach 
the Russians how to dance to rock 
n’ roll music. 

Later in the evening Vinnick 
openly and innocently asked Mis- 
cha if he had ever thought of 
visiting Israel. Immediately he 
stormed out of the room, After he 
had calmed down, Mischa explained 
that the blonde girl beside him was 
the only non-Jew at the party and 
as such represented a_ possible 
threat. Jews, he said, could take no 
risks in Russia. Vinnick recounted 
how she “apologized to Mischa and 
told him that in my country you 
can say what you want, and I just 
didn’t think before I spoke.” 

Mischa was touched by her 
concern and felt closer to her when 


Secret Exchanges 


he learned that she also was Jewish, 
said Vinnick. Once the party had 
dissolved, he invited her and the 
others to his apartment. There, he 
woke his mother, who hugged the 
Americans and explained that her 
husband was at work. Sitting on the 
carpet (there were no chairs), the 
group talked until 7 a.m., when 
they had to leave to catch the plane 
home. 

Judaism dominated the conver- 
sation; everyone except two of the 
Americans were Jewish. “They 
were so happy that we cared, that 
we're American and that were 
Jewish,” said Vinnick. 

The students discovered that 
Mischa and his mother knew little 
of their religion save that which had 
been passed to them word of 
mouth. They had never seen any 
written resources about Judaism. 
Said Vinnick, ‘We told them 
everything we know about Jewish 
history. Why there is Passover, how 
we light eight candles for Hannu- 
kah. We even taught them some 
words in Hebrew.”’ 

It is not surprising Jews in 
Russia know little about their 
religion, said Vinnick. There are 
only two or three synagogues in 
the country, one of them in Lenin- 
grad. Vinnick found that one only 
after many hours of searching. Most 
people were too frightened to give 
the address. Once there, she met 
the Rabbi, who made it a rule to 
spend little time with American 
visitors. After a short time he left. 

The students noticed that only 
about eight or nine literary works 
were available at the synagogue, all 
dating from 1870 on. A few old 


’ people prayed quietly and collected 


secretly made matza from a hidden 
room for the celebration of Pass- 
over. 

Vinnick explained, “Only old 
people did it because they have 
lived 90 percent of their lives and 
don’t care what happens to them 
now. 
‘Bella was so damn grateful for 
those few hours of education,” 
Vinnick continued. At one point 
Bella asked Vinnick if it was true 
one couldn’t walk anywhere in New 
York without getting killed. 

The Americans got a taste of 
government control at six a.m., 
when the Russian national anthem 
came on the radio accompanied 
soon after by a speech. Mischa told 
them this ritual is repeated every 
morning. 

The students anxiously awaited 
take-off from the airport; most of 
them desperately wished to leave 
the Soviet Union. Vinnick spoke 
for them all: “I definitely was 
ready to come home. These people 
have no clue... but it’s like living in 
this tiny black box. They’re so 
isolated from anything we know.” 

Two weeks later, in London, 
Vinnick and her friends received a 
letter posted in West Germany, 
from Mischa and his mother. The 
Russian family had asked some 
German tourists to post it. In 
essence it said, “Thank you. What 
we have learned from you will 
always remain in our memories.” e 
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There’s 


Still Hope 


For a Home 


Every August, UVM students flock to the Burling- 
ton area without a place to spend the upcoming fall 
semester, but with the yet unthwarted hopes of finding 
off-campus housing, As time passes and their efforts at 
combing the classifieds seem more and more fruitless, 
students start to get nervous. The friend whose couch 
you've been sleeping on gets a little less friendly, and 
your parents constantly haggle you over the phone “for 
being so damn irresponsible and waiting till the last 
possible minute.” All is not lost, yet, though. 


You’ve circled and called every number in the 
Burlington Free Press, and done the same with the 
Vanguard Press and the Vermont Cynic. You’ve been to 
all the message boards in the vicinity, and torn off 
countless little stubs of paper, each bearing a name, 
phone number and the possibility of a place to live. 
Your name is on the waiting list for on-campus housing, 
but the chances of getting a room are about as slim as 
your notebook of other alternatives. You’ve asked 
everyone you know, but still can’t find an apartment. 
And you don’t have an American Express card, so you 


can’t crash at the Radisson. What will you do, what will 


you do? 


The University of Vermont Department of Residen- 
tial Life, now located in Robinson Hall on Redstone 
Campus, has a listing of apartments, rooms and room- 
mates available for UVM students. The list may not be 
removed from the office, so bring a pen and some paper, 
and be prepared to write. Hint: look at the top of the 
card on which an apartment is listed. A date is given for 
when the listing was first made, and the date through 
which the landlord or roommate desired the listing to 
remain. Listings older than three weeks have most likely 
been rented, so look for the newer ones. 


The Housing Referral Service at 138 Church Street 
is another, but considerably more expensive, alternative. 
For an initial fee of $40, the center will give you a 
listing of apartments (mostly one-bedroom units) and 
roommates that rarely appear anywhere else. Landlords 
and roommates are allowed to use the service free of 
charge, as they are at the Department of Res Life, 
sO occasionally you will find the same listing at both 
places. For the initial fee, the Service will give you 
listings for three months. If you are smart, you'll find 
someone who is also looking for a place, have one of 
you get the listings, and split the cost. If you do use the 
Referral Service, and do get an apartment, save your 
listings for some other unfortunate student. After 
all, we have to stick together. 


There is a third, and less certain method of finding 
an apartment. Get the names of several area landlords 
from friends with apartments, from the apartment 
listings in the classifieds, or from wherever you can. 


_ Now get on the horn, and start asking. Call landlords, 


and explain to them your predicament. Landlords will 
often remember that one of their tenant’s leases is about 
to expire, and will invite you over to take a look at the 
place. Remember, nothing pains a landlord more than 


_ an unrented apartment. When using this method, you 


must be persistent and accommodate yourself to what- 


ever the landlord wants in a tenant. Just remember, he’s 


got homes and you’re presently homeless, so start 


Practicing the ‘‘yes sir” and “no ma’am” routine. 


It is likely that, while looking for a place you will 
need somewhere to live, temporarily. There are 4 
number of people who take boarders, and many places 


_ that will rent out rooms by the week. Once again, hit all 


the aforementioned sources to find a temporary respite. 
Now all you’ve got to do is start praying. 


—Joshua Prince 
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Uniquely Vermont 


Come visit, shop or 
dine at our 39 shops 
and restaurants 


All in our restored 
19th century 
woolen mill 


Two miles north of Burlington — Exit 15, I-89 N, % mi. west 
Exit 16, I-89 S, % mi. south Or come via the Lake Champlain Ferries 


PLANT SALE 
Billings Student Center 


Sponsored by: 


und (A ad I Q nid Thursday & Friday 


Sept. 8 & 9 
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85 Main Street, Burlington, VI 05401 - Phone 658-3313 


Gerry wool blend Shetland sweaters. The Ski 

Rack has these classic crew neck pullovers in 

four brilliant fall colors; poppy, periwinkle and 

grey plus naw for men and winter white for 
® women. $19.95 while quantities last. 
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YAMAHA 


Yamaha wants you to know about the finer 
points of the turntable design, Yamaha’s unique 
Yamaha Optium Macs, minimum resonance 
straight tonearm, that can even track warped 
records. | 


YAMUNA ™27URAC SOUND STEREO CASBETTE DECK x-200 


rower 
some 


Yamaha K-200A 
You don’t have to spend a fortune to get a great 
deck. Yamaha has equipped the K-200A with the 


same high performance two-motor transport 


system used in our other decks, and with 
Yamaha’s newly developed superhard Per- 
malloy record/playback head. $19 9 00 


UD-XLII C90 $2.39 


1 to 10 pc. $2.99 10:pes-or.smore 


So much performance for so little money. When 
it comes to producing top quality amplification 
circuitry that reproduces the music signal input 
with all its subtle nuances intact at the output, 
Yamaha can’t be beat. No compromises have 
been made in the R-30. 


Essex Junction (Route 15) 878-5368 South Burlington (K-Mart Martins Mall) 658-3737 
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UVM the way she sees it. 
By SOPHY CHAFFEE 

New acting Admissions Director 
Linda Kreamer likes UVM the way it is 
today, so much in fact that she hopes to 

keep it that way for tomorrow. : 
Kreamer’s confidence in herself and 
her university is reflected in the way she 
approaches the tenuousness of her 
_ position as acting director. “New and 
_ acting are not important words to the 
way I approach my new job,” she says. 
. ‘“*T like to think of it as an active posi- 


‘tion. I don’t see this year as different - 


from any other year.” 


‘ This year marks Kreamer’s sixth year 
= in the Admissions office at UVM, with 
_ the past three spent as Associate director 
in charge of recruitment and application 
® review. The position of Director of 
: _ Admissions opened up last year when 


' Director Jeff Kaplan was appointed to- 


another position within the University. 
She is an applicant for the permanent 
position of director and will be consi- 
dered for the job by the Search commit- 
tee which is expected to reach a decision 
within the year. 

The reasons for UVM’s continued 
popularity in the midst of an overall 
drop in college enrollment is a topic 
Kreamer likes to speculate on, although 
she is not willing to give all the credit to 
the Admissions Office. ‘‘While we work 
hard here at the Admissions Office, and I 
feel we do an excellent job, none of our 
work would be successful without UVM 
being UVM.” 

What “makes UVM, UVM” in 
Kreamer’s mind is its ‘“‘unusual but not 
unique” size, which is big enough to 

| allow varied and numerous choices in 
majors and small enough to allow for 
personal attention. Location too plays a 
part in UVM’s popularity, according to 
Kreamer — in the. narrowest sense for 
skiing accessibility and in the broadest 
sense for its ability to lend itself to 
_ different types of people. 

While Kreamer enjoys speaking 
| about UVM’s assets, she will readily 
- answer criticisms of the University. One 
of the foremost criticisms of UVM 

admissions is the lack of minority 
presence, to which Kreamer answers, 
“When candidates ask me, ‘What’s 
wrong with UVM?’ my answer will be 
the less than ideal diversity in the 
| Student population.” But, she stresses, 
| ¢ “critics must separate not having from not 


<a nature of the University, she 
_fontends, is such that it is difficult to 


7 7 4 £ 


st As It Is 
= af. 


THE NEW ACTING ADMISSIONS DIRECTOR ON HER OWN T 


“UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


| ADMISSIONS 


URF: She wants t 
attract minority and international stu- 
dents. Having half of the student body 
come from Vermont, a state without a 
large minority population, and being 
situated in Burlington, a small city 
without many support groups for 
international students, compounds the 
problem. 

About UVM’s new efforts to recruit 
more minorities, Kreamer said, “Our 
commitment to minority recruitment 
hasn’t changed. The issue has just 
become more vocal, which has led to 
more dialogue.”’ 


Responding to the claims made by 
some Vermonters that UVM is more like 
a private college for out-of-state students 
than a state university, Kreamer says, 
‘Part of the problem is that the line 
between private and public is not clear. 
Private colleges receive a lot of state and 
federal funds, while public institutions 
seek funds from the private sector.’’ And 
she stressed that UVM continues to give 
top priority to admitting qualified 
Vermont students. 

Kreamer finds the so-called ‘‘Crisis in 
Education” less of a crisis than studies 
like The President’s Report on Educa- 
tion: A Nation at Risk find it to be. 
While she acknowledges the declining 
numbers of applicants to UVM’s College 
of Education, she does not acknowledge 
a decline in quality of those applicants. 
“J find the applicants to our College of 
Education to be remarkable. They come 
in saying, ‘I want to teach; I will get a 
job,’ and that takes a lot of courage and 
commitment. I think it’s a lot easier 
to come in saying, ‘I want to be an 
engineer.’ ”’ 

The prospect of declining applica- 
tions, a result of the end of the baby 
boom, does not scare Kreamer. ‘““The 
type of place which is most panicked,”’ 
she explains, “‘is the small liberal arts 
college without a big name. For them, 
it’s a matter of survival. For us, it’s a 
matter of survival of the type of institu- 
tion we’ve been.” 

The Admissions Office has increased 
its recruitment efforts, she said, by 
visiting twice as many high schools 
outside of Vermont, strengthening the 
alumni program, using more UVM 
students in the admission process, 
conducting more research on what does 
and does not make UVM popular, and 
using the College Board’s Student Search 
Service. ne 
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RUBES 


SPIRITS 


At Rube’s you can charcoal the 
biggest steaks in town. Great 
seafood and salad bar. Mention 
this ad and get a free beer or 
wine with dinner through Sept. 


| 


} 


New Sun. Hrs. 4-9 p.m Shelburne Village 
Mon-Sat. 11-2:30, 4-10p.m. 985-8023 


AIR CONDIN|ONED 


BROOKS DRUGS 


Welcomes Faculty & Students 


Bring your UVM I.D. and receive 
FREE A Brooks Courtesy Card. 
The Card entitles you to an extra 


10% DISCOUNT. 


10% off our already low prescription 
prices, insulin, syringes. 


Brooks Drugs 


‘the prescription people 


56 Church St 862-1562 


“ENTERTAINMENT... 


“A 


LO GO!!! 


$Music video 
is Our 
Speciality 


SECS OO 


VIDEO DISCS & TAPES 
-VIDEO DISC PLAYERS 
VIDEO RECORDERS 
AUDIO EQUIPTMENT 
BIG SCREEN TV 
MOVIES ON VIDEO DISC 
DISCWASHER EQUIPMENT 
(DEPOSIT REQUIRED w/ RENTALS) 
Video Club Membership Available. 


JUKEBOX VIDEO 


971 Pearl St. Burlington 862-6776 


Rev. Moon’s Unificationism 


An Alternate View of World Peace 


Film and talk sponsored by 
Unification Church of Vermont 
Thomas Cutts, Director 

863-5577 


Wednesday, Sept. 14 
7:30-10:00pm Waterman 413 


“This event and/or group are not 
endorsed or sponsored by UVM. 


BURLINGTON'S GOT IT! 


All The Wine You Can Drink! 


with any Dinner 
BURGUNDY +) CHABLIS  - SANGRIA 


BUFFALO SABRES U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


NEW YORK ISLANDERS} NEW YORK RANGERS 


2 fog $ 
OD ae oy ee. ¢ if 


Come In! LeDonna’s has an extensive new dinner menu 


featuring the Best International Food In Town! 
(ask about our rep!) 


Fettuccine + Crepes + Short Ribs 


Chinese Rice Dishes - Fish ms i oe, WA 


OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


Tickets: $8.00 Adult, $7.00 Children (12 & under) & Senior Citizens 
Group Rates Available 


? On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Ticketron- 
N Sears, Bailey's Music Room, or you may use your Master 
Tri Card or Visa by calling 518-523-3330. 


All Seats Reserved e($1.50 handling charge for all credit card orders) 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 


175 Church St. (Across Main St. & around the corner 
| from Flynn Theatre) 


All Dinners include: | Dinners 


yx Salad Appetizer Tray 


+x Boston Lettuce Salad Fr om 


w Bread & Baby Croissants 
w “All the Wine you can drink” §$ ; 9 5 


Our Food & Prices Will Astound ATH 


112 CHURCH STREET 


natural, 
soft, 
in style 


it must be.... 


Personalized Haircutting 


CALL FOR 
APPOINTMENT 


862-1790 

35 Main St. uarters 

Burlington, 
Vt. 
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Something to Sink 
Teeth Into 


& Noon 


GRAHAM 
PARKER 


WINOOSKI’S NEWEST EATERY: Sink your teeth into surf | 


and turf and soup and salad and so much more. Graham Parker, Sunday Sept 18, 8:00 P.M. 
eee TOR AT THE FLYNN THEATRE 


Winooski’s Champlain Mill is home to The Prime 
Factor, one of the area’s finest restaurants. The Prime 


Factor serves basic surf and turf dishes. But do not be TICKETS: $9.75 with vaild UVM ID; $11.25 General Public. 
Sted) os Bes eaiccuuine. se ees Available starting September 6 at the UVM Campus Ticket 
For college students, a steak dinner is usually a Store and the Flynn Theatre Box Office 


treat, but The Prime Factor provides an event. The top 
sirloin ($9.50), ordered medium, was brought to me 
precisely that way. The steak was thick and lean, and 
charcoal grilled to the fine point at. which the steak 
remained deliciously juicy, yet not rare. Though the 
meat was slightly less tender than I prefer, it was very D 4 SC @) NT 

close to‘the butter-like texture of the ‘‘perfect’’ steak. x U Ri Cc ES 
Other beef dishes included The Prime Cut ($13.95 — the 

house specialty), teriyaki sirloin ($9.75), barbeque 3 
sirloin ($9.75) and others. The steak (as well as all other 


entrees) is served with choice of baked potato, sweet 
potato, The Prime Potato (a creamy, stuffed potato 
with, I believe, chopped chives) or rice pilaf. 

Salad fanatics will find it easy to achieve Nirvana at 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


tion, par excellence. For $4.95, one can make a meal of 
the extensive selection of salad fixings, bread, cold 
antipastos, and steaming soups that cover the bar. 

As a traditionalist, I remained with the basic lettuce, 
tomato, cucumber and dressing deal, but my companion 
opted for a more extravagant conglomeration. Her salad 
(or meal, I should say) consisted of lettuce, spinach, 
cherry tomatoes, artichoke heart, peppers, sprouts, 
cheese and creamy dill dressing. 

Other things were omitted because she hadn’t any 
room left on her plate. Get the picture? The antipastos 
were also tasty, especially one with barley in a creamy 
dressing. My only complaints here: the bleu cheese 
dressing was watery with scarce crumbs of bleu cheese, 
and the breads (white or pumpernickel) were nothing 
tremendous. Still, the salad bar gets a solid A, and 
what’s even better, it comes with every entree on the 
menu. 

The bill of fare also lists some seafood and chicken 
dishes, examples being baked stuffed shrimp ($9.95), 
broiled scrod ($7.50) and teriyaki chicken breast 
($6.95). Four combination platters are also listed. 

Aside from the first rate fare, The Prime Factor is 
also an attractively designed restaurant. The downstairs 
dining area is big and spread out, and comfortably air PRACTICALLY @) N CAM PUS 
conditioned. Pool-hall type lamps light the room, and 
short, high-backed couches comfortably seat diners, 
adding a degree of privacy. Windows look down onto 
a ever shrinking but still romantic Winooski River. BEVERAGE 

ervice is extremely pleasant, making sure that you are 

enjoying your mee aAabin becoming a third party. CENTER 
And the coffee was reasonably good. For delicious food 
and a nice setting, a meal for two with drinks will 


average an extremely reasonable $20. Try not to miss it. 
—Joshua Prince 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 
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Queen Ida’s Liquid Gold 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 


While the ever resource- 
ful Malcolm McLaren roams 
the globe in search of new 


musical forms, as_ King 
Sunny Ade _ expands _ his 
empire, and as_ calypso 


burns a fast streak across 
the western world, we 
Americans tend to forget 
our national heritage of 
music. Better an instant fad 
or exotic noise from a far 
land than the honest sound 
of the nation’s heartbeat. 
But music should not be 
relegated to cocktail party 
connoisseur or _ fashion. 
What makes any music truly 
great is honesty, and you 
can trust Queen Ida and her 
Bon Temps Zydeco Band 
with this national treasure. 

You may have thought 
Zydeco was blues or dance 
hall, or folk, biuegrass, 
polka, Tex-Mex Creole, 
Reggae, or black or white 
music. The answer is “all of 
the above.” Queen Ida’s 
Zydeco is a national trea- 
sure, but it is not a hard, 
fast, or bankable one. 

Her music is liquid gold, 
and it poured into every 
corner of Hunt’s Tuesday. 
Queen Ida did more than 
burn the house down, she 
melted it. 

Zydeco is the music of 
reluctant outlaws. It origi- 
nates from the French Tri- 
angle of Louisiana — an area 
made up of the descendants 
of French Acadians and 
runaway slaves. Exiled from 
Canada by the bitter con- 
flicts between the French 
and the British in the 18th 
century, the neutral Aca- 
dians were parceled out 
among the other British and 
French colonies, with many 
landing in Louisiana. 

In the 19th century, 


getting to the liberal and 
secluded French Triangle 
was a runaway slave’s only 
free refuge in the deep 
South. When Governor 
Hughie P. Long built roads 
into the triangle in the 
1930s, he helped change the 


textures of Zydeco, but he 
also helped it on its way to 
Vermont. 


Queen Ida and the Bon 
Temps’ instruments alone 
served to recreate the sim- 
mering isolation of the 


CHRIS BENTLEY 
IDA GUILLORY: “The Queen’’ takes a breather backstage at Hunt’s. 


Triangle when met by the 
influences that lay outside. 
Created out of adversity 
and strength of convictions 
(even musically — the first 
Acadians built their houses 
with rooms big enough to 
hold dances in) the Cajun 


people know better than to 
adapt. They fuse. 

Fuse fast together in 
Queen Ida’s Zydeco is the 
searing fiddle of Tom Rig- 
ley; the clacking “Alligator” 
— a washboard type instru- 
ment worn like a_ breast 
plate, played by Wilbert 
“Chilly Willy” Lewis; 
drums, bass and lead gui- 
tars, and Ida’s accordion, 
Ah, the misunderstood 
accordion. Tell a _ friend 
you're going to see a 
legendary accordion player 
and the usual response is a 
snicker. Next time Zydeco 
is in town, just say, “If you 
want to dance like you 
never did before, come 
down with me!” 


When Queen Ida started 
her set, perhaps 30 percent 
of the audience had heard 
some Zydeco. By the sixth 
song, 70 percent were on 
their way to being Cajuns. 
Zydeco isn’t a song or a 
sound or even a mysic — it’s 
an infection. It’s in the 
blood, the air — and with 
the poundings of dancing 
hearts and the self-made 
humidity, Hunt’s dance 
floor aptly recreated the 
Bayou country from which 
Zydeco emerged. 


This was Queen Ida and 
the Bon Temps Zydeco. 
band’s first trip ta Burling- 
ton; but within four songs 
she vowed to the dancing — 
crowd that it would not be 
the last. Pure Pop Produc- 
tions arranged the concert 
and will also be bringing ~ 
Buckwheat Zydeco to town ~ 
in early October. Tell your 
friends and pray for a cool 
night. Remember, the first 


Remembrance of Things Past 


By KEN SCHWAB 


To Begin Again. Produced 
and Directed by Jose Luis 
Garci. Starring Antonio Fer- 
randis, Encarna Paso, Jose 
Bodalo and Agustin Gon- 
zalez, A Twentieth Century 
Fox Release. 


“The past is a foreign 


country, They do _ things 
differently there.” 
. —L, P. Hartley 


Jose Luis Garci’s To 
Begin Again (Volver a Em- 
pezar) recounts the story of 
a dying man who repatriates 
in a final attempt to place 
his life in perspective, and 
to feel once more the 
happiness his homeland had 
brought him. 


Antonio Albajara (An- 
tonio Ferrandis) lived in 
Spain until 1938, the time 
of Franco’s surge to power, 
when he came to America, 
A university professor and 
author of many noveis, he 


was invited in 1981 to go to 
Stockholm to receive the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 
With Juan Carlos (whom 
Albajara greatly admires) 
now on the Spanish throne, 
he chooses to visit Spain 
before returning to the 
United States. Complete 
with the news that he only 


has tour to six months to 
live, Albajara pursues a 
remembrance of his past 
days in the country he had 
loved with the people he 
had loved, Together with 
his best friend (Jose 
Bodalo) and former girl- 
friend (Encarna Paso) he 
bridges the gap between the 
first and second part of his 
life, as much as is possible 
during his short stay. 

The plot is built upon a 
foundation of pathos and 
nostalgia, and often relies 
upon exaggerated sentiment 
to evoke audience emotion, 
Yet this film cannot be 
discounted easily as a mere 
lugubrious drama, due to 


director Garci’s artful cine- 
matic composition and the 
engaging nature of the pre- 
sentation. Garci has done 
well in his pacing of indivi- 
dual scenes and with the 
overall flow of the film, 
considering the subdued 
quality of the action pre- 
sented. But his main talent 
lies in his ability in framing 
visually pleasing images. 

To build the tone of the 
film, Garci aptly employs a 
montage survey of the cities 
and mountains of Spain. His 
placement of the camera 
and obvious feel for his 
surroundings evoke a pic- 
torial composition similar 
to that of his countryman, 
El Greco. But while El 
Greco appreciated the 
brightness of the Spanish 
sky and his colorful Spanish 
surroundings, Garci has 
chosen to shoot this film 
with pallid film stock — a 
factor adding to the depres- 
sing atmosphere of the film, 
and detracting from its 


pleasurable aesthetic 


ments. 


Actor Antonio Ferran- 
dis is appropriate in the role 
of the man whose fate is all 
too apparent to him. His 


face well expresses the 
forlorn desperation of his 
predicament. Bodalo and 


Paso are equally fitting for 
their roles. With the camera 
often positioned objectively 
in many of the emotional 
moments, it is their ability 
to work together and carry 
the scene that provides 
many touching sequences. 
Also notable in a supporting 
role is Agustin Gonzales, 
as the fawning manager of 
the Hotel Asturias where 
Albajara stays. 

To Begin Again is a film 
“dedicated to those who 
grew up in the thirties,” a 
generation whose lives were 
interrupted and permanent- 
ly altered by war. It might 
be difficult for those not of 
that generation to appre- 
ciate this film as more than 
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ele- . 


Acadian was Samuel de 
Champlain. 8 
retrospective sentimenta- 


lity, and even more diffi- 
cult to realize how that 
tumultuous period had such 
a pernicious effect on the 
relationships and lifestyles 
experienced prior to the ~ 
war. While Garci has made 
no pretensions about this 
film being for more than 
that generation to appre- 
ciate, the nature of the 
storyline diminishes _ its 
accessibility for viewers of 
subsequent generations. 

This film provides Bur- 
lington with a rare glimpse 
of Spanish cinema, and in 
that regard it merits viewing 
for those curious about the 
dimensions of that coun- 
try’s film product. In addi- 
tion, this film received the — 
best Foreign Film award 
from the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1982, While | 
many critics questioned this 
choice, its selection certain- — 
ly implies that this film is — 
one of international distine- 
tion. : 
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Slayer 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

The scene at Upton’s is 
typical for a Saturday after- 
noon. Roughly 30 teen- 
agers, students, and a small 
scattering of adults hover 
about the arcade’s cramped 
confines, gobbling centi- 
pedes and blasting asteroids. 
The center of attention, 
however, focuses on a new 
game, One surrounded by an 
jmpatient crowd. A 16-year- 
old boy in a Def Leppard 
T-shirt furrows his brow 
and curses loudly as the 
screen prints GAME OVER. 
The throng hurriedly ante 
up their quarters, and play 
hastily resumes. 

Big deal, you = say. 
What’s so special about a 
video game? The difference 
is that the game in question, 
Starcom’s Dragon’s Lair, 
is no ordinary arcade 
amusement. Utilizing state 
of the art graphics in an 
easily accessible format, 
Dragon’s Lair is a realistic, 
visually appealing game that 
makes all previous video 
offerings look primitive by 


comparison , 

The quality that sets 
Dragon’s Lair apart from 
Centipede, Donkey Kong, 
et al, is its futuristic gra- 
phics. While other amuse- 
ments offer fast-paced, 
reflex-oriented action, Dra- 
gon’s Lair features a three- 
dimensional orientation 
More akin to a Saturday 
afternoon cartoon than the 
‘usual entries in the micro- 
chip Olympics. 


For a steep fifty cents, 
each player receives the 
opportunity to venture into 
a world of medieval myths, 
dungeons and dragons, and 
monsters reminiscent of a 
Tolkein story. Armed with 
only a joystick, a schmuck- 
visaged ‘‘Dirk the Derring”’ 
moves through a 42-room 
labyrinth, facing a veritable 
army of snakes, skeletons, 
treacherous rapids, and 
burning bridges. 

While the __ ostensible 


Purpose of the game is to 


| Slay the behemoth of a 
| @ragon and free, a frilly 
_blonde maiden, the player 


player’s dexterity and hand- 


may frequently find himself 
sidetracked by the colorful 
assortment of Hannah- 
Barbera style characters. 
The guiding principle 
behind Dragon’s Lair is 
“interactive video,”’ accord- 


ing to Rusty LaHart of 
Shelburne’s Artec Video 
Distribution. The concept, 
requiring a full two years of 
testing and development, 
means that the game em- 
ploys a Pioneer video disc 
programmed to respond to 
each movement of the joy- 
stick. Termed “the next 
Pac-Man of the industry” 
by LaHart, the game’s 
engaging graphics could 
become an industry trend. 
In a telephone interview, 
LaHart said the game 
appeared to be a hit, 
and that rival corporations 
Gottlieb, Atari, and Bally 
all have similar offerings in 
the works. 

Dragon’s Lair is not 
likely to change the course 
of video as we know it, 
however, unlike other 
games that center on the 


and-eye coordination, Dra- 
gon’s Lair’s programming 
offers few options. When 
venturing into a new area, a 
movement is either right or 
wrong, with any deviation 
resulting in the loss of a 
“dink.” Repeated playings 
may prove similarly dis- 
appointing. After unraveling 
the precise. movements 
required to survive the 
maze, the novelty appears 
to wear off — leaving the 
player ripe for other worlds 
to conquer. 

Nevertheless, these con- 
siderations seem largely lost 
on the quarter-toting 
crowd. One 14-year-old 
devotee boasted that he had 
played the game at least 50 
times (that’s $25, folks). 
The game is in perpetual use 
while other new games 
stand vacant. After three 
plays and amazingly brisk 
deaths at the hands of a 
maniacal serpent, a pillar of 
fire, and a brick wall that 
came out of nowhere, I 
found myself — similarly 
addicted. ° 
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LIKE TO GET 
PHYSICAL? 


PLAY UVM RUGBY! 


Sept. 17 


Plattsburg x home 


Sept. 24 home 


Burlington R.C. 


Oct. 1 
Oct. 


UMASS home 


3} Babson home 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


BC away 


BU away 


Mad River R.F.C. away 


All games are on Saturday and begin at 2:00 
pm. For more information, call Bob or Chris at 
863-2830. 


: Blood, Sweat, & Beers! 
* questionable 


ROSH HASHANAH 


7:00 pm 
8:30 am 
8:30 am 


YOM KIPPUR 


6:45 pm 
9:00 am 


16 
17 


Wed. Sept. 7 
Thurs. 8 
Fri. 9 


CONSERVATIVE: 


_ Ohavi Zedek, 188 North Prospect St. 
ROSH HASHANAH YOM KIPPUR 


6:30 pm 16 6:00 pm 
9:00 am 5 A 9:00 am 
9:00 am 


Fri. 
Sat. 


Wed. Sept. 7 
Thurs. 8 
Fri. 9 


REFORM: Temple Sinai, Dorset St. 


ROSH HASHANAH YOM KIPPUR 


8:00 pm 16 
9:30 am t7 


Fri. 
Sat. 


Wed. Sept. 7 
Thurs. 8 


8:00 pm 
10:00 am 


Sunday, Sept. 11 
Shalom and Cheese Party 


7-10 pm L/L Commons 216 


CONTACT LENSES 


308 Pearl S1., Burlington, 
862-1947 
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: Save’m Resole’m 
l 1085 Shelburne RD. i 
| So. Burlington, VT05401 (802) 862-7218 
4 | ! 
Resole Special = j 
i I 
i | 
Running Shoes $13 
| original soles Tennis Shoes $15 i 
| for most shoes Boat Shoes $15 
I 
- offer good with this coupon I 
i 
JS ea Re a eae 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 864-9535 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


BURLINGTON 
GRE 
COURSE 
STARTS 
SEPTEMBER 10 


PAPUAN 


Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Call (802) 863-6669 for details. 


| Apocalypse, Then 


bureaucratic snafus to the. 


TH 


__JOHNM.DELVECCHIO 


By JOHN ACKERMAN 
The 13th Valley. John M. 
Del Vecchio, Bantam 
Books, Inc. 657 pp. $3.95. 

Most college students 
operate on a limited budget, 
with little room on the 
expense sheet for first edi- 
tion hardcover books (ex- 


‘cept, of course, for those 


$30 texts.) 

Consequently, when 
novels like John Del Vec- 
chio’s The 13th Valley hit 
the paperback racks, it’s 
time to- rejoice, While 
Valley has been out for 
nearly a year now, it 
remains such a significant 
work that its issuing in 
paperback alone warrants a 
review, 

The 13th Valley is a late 
entry in the mass of novels 
and personal accounts to 
come out of the Vietnam 
War. Del Vecchio spent over 
ten years of research, 
thought, and writing on it. 
It was worth the wait. 

Simply put, if one 
chooses to read only one 
book about the Vietnam 
experience, one could not 
do much better than this. 

It is written in a style 
that is about as subtle as a 
blow to the head with a 
shovel, but at the same time 
with a surprising depth of 


description and sensitivity. 
It carries the feel for the 
reality of the situation that 
only a veteran can bring, 
along with an _ educated, 
objective examination of 
the causes and effects of 
not only war, but of per- 
sonal and racial conflicts as 
well. Del Vecchio has made 
an effort to clear away 
many of the myths sur- 
rounding the war, and it 
comes off well. 

The 13th Valley follows 
the men of Company A of 
the 7th battalion, 402nd 
Airborne regiment as they 
participate in an operation 
to destroy an NVA head- 
quarters in the Khe Ta Laou 
vailey. These men — they 


call themselves ‘‘Boonie- 
rats’? — are a varied lot. 
There’s: Lt: Rufus -“L—T”’ 


Brooks, the company com- 
mander, who must struggle 
with the problems of being 
in command, being a 
soldier, and being black, 
none of which were exactly 
popular at the time; James 
‘Cherry’? Chelini, a replace- 
ment fresh from _ college 


who must make moral 
adjustments in order to 
survive; and Sgt. Daniel 


Egan, a 19-year-old veteran 
so calloused that his only 
response to events, from 


death of friends, is a single 
phrase — “Don’t mean a 
thing.” 

They are all brought to 
life with skill and fairness. 
There are heroes and 
cowards in this book, but, 
at the same time, there are 
no villains. Del Vecchio’s 
philosophy seems to be 
summed up best in the 
words of one of his charac- 
ters:,."2 

“Critics and English 
teachers tend to see all 
stories as conflicts between 
antagonists and _ prota- 
gonists, In reality your best 
stories.are written with the 
characters being people 
doing things people do. In 
good literature each charac- 
ter has good and bad 
qualities which interact 
with the good and bad 
qualities of the other char- 
acters, They intertwine, not 
oppose. That’s how it 
should be. That’s how life 
183. 

This excerpt helps illus- 
trate the point: the boonie- 
rats are not stupid grunts, 


but intelligent, sensitive 
men. The average army 
draftee in 1969 had an 


education equivalent to a 
junior in college, says Del ~ 
Vecchio. This makes it 
much more logical for the 
characters to deal with their 
problems in such an educa- 
ted manner. 

Aside from the pseudo- 
intellectual analyses (and it 
should be noted that, from 
a thematic point of view, 
this novel could well be 
compared with Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness) Del 
Vecchio has brought thé 
despair, fear, and exhaus- 
tion that comprise a 
soldier’s lot to life and, not 
incidentally, written a good 
story. Del Vecchio’s book 
stands as one of the best 
novels on the tragedy of 
war so far. It is definitely 
not a light or easy read, but 
for anyone who wants to 
learn about the relation- 
ships between war and 
peace, it is essential. e 


See You Next Year 


The newly arrived 
Women of UVM calendar 
features « 17-year-old Debbi 
Lewin for the month of 
August, 1984. Perhaps by 
that time, she might 
actually be a UVM student. 


“TI signed up to take a 
computer class this summer 


but I went to California 
instead,” said Miss Lewin, | 


daughter of Shallom and 
Henia Lewin of South Bur- 
lington. (Mrs. Lewin is a 
graduate teaching fellow at 
UVM, 
German and Russian depart- 
ments.) Debbi hasn’t deci- 
ded if she will apply to the 
University in the future, but 
will make her decision in 
January, the middle of her 
senior year at South Bur- 
lington High School. 


—Randy Rzewnicki , 
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505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
‘ul 11:00 p.m. 


INTRODUCING ... 
pg THN (RIT PE 


~ 
s —~o —~ . 


Nekclodeon 
inemas 


Recorded program info: 863-9515 


ALT 


4 


222 College St. Burlington 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 


Volver A Empezar een coe a 
( ee Produced and Directed by JOSé Luis Garci 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY. FOX INTERNATIONAL CLASSI 
© 1983 TWENTIETH CENTURY. FOX ond 


PPG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED =) 
12:00, 1:50, 3:45, 5:40, 7:30, 9:20 


“ASTONISHINGLY ELEGANT.” 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


‘FONE OF THE GRANDEST 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE SEASON:? 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


R “2d arin oy PETERGREENAWAY United Ariists Classics 
ow gn AS Uevted Artists Lorporatior Al righty reserved 


"SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE” 


“ata!” "MESMERIZING" 

“MARVELOUS” — “MASTERPIECE” 

“MAGIC” & "SUPERB" 

ssc AC 
FANNY & fet sINGMAR 

| Ae Rat RGMAN 


12:30, 4:15, 8:15 


Late Night Food : 


| wv TARAK BEN AM 
WRITTEN, DESIGNED AND DinecTED By FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


Starring Antonio Ferrandis Encarna Paso José Bodalo Agustin Gonzalez | 
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(till 2:00) 


with drink & draft 


specials 


LEUNIGS 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS BURLINGTON 


“La Traviata’... personal triumph 
for director Zeffirelli. 


It's not to be missed” 
Vincent Canby, New York Times 


A FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI FILM 


\ La Traviata 


GIUSEPPE VERDY'S 
TRAVIATA 


TERESA STRATAS : 
PLACIDO DOMINGO 
CORNELL MACNEIL 


are 
as) 


2 ] SOUNDTRACK ALBUM ON BLEKTRA RECORDS AND TAPES 
VED a 


A UNIVERSAL CLAS C—teaiaas 


ACCENT FILMS 8.V. ALL RIGHTS ESE! 
12:15; 2:15, 4: 15-7:0059:10 


‘*“A BRILLIANT, IMAGINATIVE 
PIECE OF MOVIEMAKING. 2 —Time Magazine 


RETURN#:JEDI 


f- 
(PG 
qe We regret that we cannot accept discount cards or 
senior citizen discount prices. No passes. 


12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 


Woody Allen Series 
Annie Hall, Manhattan, Bananas, Sleeper 
Every....Sex, Love and Death 


25 


“a 


Need Wheels 
To Get Around Town? 


Motobecane Super Mirage Bicycle 
12 speed On Sale Now 


6 Good Reasons Why 
To Buy A Motobecane! 


M4 Very Responsive 

M% Extremely Durable 
B Well Engineered 

M% Competitively Priced 
M% French Quality 

&% Pagocycle Warranty 


Reg. Retail Price $277 
Special Purchase Price $247 
=a Save $30 

Quantities Limited 
In Stock Only 


227 Main St., Burlington 
864-6878 


Free Storeside Parking 
MOTOBECANE M-F 9-9: Sat. 9-6 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 


medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 
P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


All Students Are Invited To.. 
THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH 
& FITNESS CENTER 


OPEN HOUSE 


Charter Memberships Available to All Faculty 
And Staff for a Limited Time Onl 


ee 


pagocycle 


Nautilus, Exercise Cycles, Treadmill, Aerobic Classes, 
Clinical Testing, Personalized Programs, Swimming Pool, 
Whirlpools,Hot Tub, Saunas, Professional Staff, Coed. 


See [he Ultimate In Health And Fitness At 


THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH 
& FITNESS CENTER -——— ETT 


20 West Canal St., Winooski, Vt. Mon-Fri 6am-9pm 

For More Information Call 655-2399 | Sat&Sun 9am-6pm 
Managed and operated by 

Whole Health Programs Inc. 
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: The 
Beer 


By ROB CHAPMAN 
If you happen to be 
outside the Century Plaza 


following a screening of 
Rick Moranis and Dave 
Thomas’ Strange Brew, 
you will probably hear a 
variety of people talking in 
Bob and Doug McKenzie 
dialects, But by the time 
they reach their cars they 
probably will have stopped, 
having realized how silly 
they sound. You can only 
say “Take Off Hosehead”’ 
so many times before it 


|. becomes boring, 


But the same is not true 
of SCTV’s Bob and Doug, 
both of whom seem able to 
talk in gibberish for two 
hours and still remain as 
fresh at the end as they 
were at the beginning of the 
movie. 

The plot of Strange 
Brew is unabashedly silly. It 
doesn’t appear that Bob and 
Doug’ can be embarrassed 
by any amount of stupidity. 
The story (for lack of a 
better term) concerns our 
two Canadian friends set- 
ting out in pursuit of — 
what else? — free _ beer. 
They hurriedly find their 
way to the’ Elsinore 
Brewery, which has been 
transformed into a vintage 
castle by the special effects 
department and the evil 
Brewmeister Smith (Max 
Von Sydow) .— neither of 
whom do a very convincing 
job. 

Inside the castle/brew- 
ery they quickly discover a 
young woman in distress 
(This is after all an adven- 
ture movie, there has 
to be a young woman in 
distress). Her father, the 
brewery’s president/owner, 
has been murdered by the 
nefarious uncle Claude, who 
has taken over the. castle 
and married her mother (if 
you’re going to borrow a 
plot, Hamlet is as good a 
reference point. as. any). 
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Hunters 


Claude Elsinore and Brew-. 


meister Smith subsequently 
attempt to buy out the 
21-year-old daughter 
because she has controlling 
interest in the brewery. The 
opposition can’t afford to: 
let her take over the brew- 
ery and will resort to any 
means possible (heh, heh) 


s 


to stop her. (After all, they. 


are about to finish the final ° 


tests on a plan to take over 
the world by addicting 
everyone to Elsinore beer.) 
Needless to say, Bob and 
Doug save the day, but ina 
fashion that only these 
beer-sodden Canadians 


could think of, or, more 
importantly, get away with. 

Strange Brew’s plot is 
embarrassingly facile, its 
jokes are moronic, and its 
acting is hardly Academy 
Award stuff. Despite these 
low-budget conventions, 
however, you may be hard 
pressed to stop laughing 
during its two-hour running 
time. The material may be 
ludicrous, but Moranis and 
Thomas have such a- good 
time with it that it’s easy to 
forget its ridiculous pre- 
mise. While the majority of 
American comedies lamely 
attempt to make the audi- 
ence laugh, Bob and Doug 
are more concerned with 
making each other laugh. 
That’s refreshing. The 
McKenzie brothers apart are 
dejected and miserable, and 
life just isn’t fun anymore. 
But together they laugh, 
and as everyone knows 
laughter is contagious. 

So, if you are into 
seeing a potential Best Pic- 
ture of the Year or a film 
that will provide stimulating 
intellectual conversation, 
find another movie. But if 
you are in the market for a 
good, two-hour laugh with 
some friénds, go see Bob 
and Doug mug their way 
through Strange Brew, Why 
not, eh? 


{ 


CAMPUS 


MINISTRY WELC 


University of Vermont 
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WHO ARE WE? 


Pr 


E> me a ¥ E cahe 


MES YOU 


(left to right) the Rev. Bill Hollister, Fr. Bob Baffa, Dr. Barry Krikstone, Roddy O’Neil Cleary 


CATHOLIC NEWMAN CENTER 


The purpose of the Newman Center is to provide 
a locus of Christian life, witness, and worship for 
students, faculty and staff of the university. The 
Center is a focal point of intellectual and spiritual 
stimulation to the academic community. 


The Newman Center also provides students a 
chance to get involved in extra-curricular activities 
by way of the Catholic Student Association. 
Through social, educational, spiritual, and service 
programs planned by the students, all individuals 
are encouraged to get to know eachother and 
themselves to a greater extent. All are welcome! For 
more information, call 862-8403. 


—Fr. Robert J. Baffa 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


EPISCOPAL CAMPUS MINISTRY 


The St. Francis Campus Ministry is located at 
Christ Chuirch Presbyterian, on the Redstone Cam- 
pus near the green water tower. For the soul, this 
community ministry offers a balance of joyful wor- 
ship and quiet meditiation. For the mind, there are 
educational programs and professional counseling. 
For the body one can find food and rest during off- 
campus retreats and social gatherings. 


The St. Francis Ministry is present on campus for 
students, faculty, and staff—sisters and brothers all. 
For more information, call 656-3882. 


—(the Rev.) Al Stefanik 


(D.Min.), and the Rev. Al Stefanik. 


HILLEL FOUNDATION 


Hillel is a student-run community which 
engages in cultural, religious, educational, social 
and counseling programs for the Jewish students, 
faculty, and staff of the University of Vermont. 


Hillel is a gathering place for students to meet 
and talk informally with faculty; it is a place on the 
university campus where a student can reaffirm and 
develop his or her Jewish identity; it serves to 
educate the community about issues of Jewish con- 
cern; it acts as the spokesman and advocate of the 
Jewish student. 


The Hillel community participates in all Jewish 
Holiday observances, campus-wide acitivities, and 
an ongoing dialogue in a variety of settings. 


The Hillel office is located in Room B127 of the 
Living/Learning Center at the University of Ver- 
mont. For more information, call 656-3488. 


—(Dr.) Barry Krikstone 


CHRIST CHURCH, 
PRESBYTERIAN 


We are a community of faith composed of per- 
sons both from the university and from the city, of 
all ages who wish to explore both their inner and 
outward journeys. 

We worship Sundays at 10 a.m., preceded by 
bagels and coffee. We study and share and pray in 
small groups meeting in homes. We try to act out 
our faith in the issues of time, including “peace, 
justice, enemies, church, families, body, earth, air, 
intellect, and our own affluence.” 


We invite you to celebrate and serve with us. For 
more information, call 862-1898. 


—(the Rev.) Bill Hollister 


COOPERATIVE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


CCM is jointly sponsored by four Protestant 
denominations: Congregational, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. A primary goal of the 
organizatio: is to foster the spiritual growth of 
students by putting them in touch with the best that 
religion has to offer: scholarship, tradition, liturgy, 
concern for the poor, and community. 


University years provide prime time for explora- 
tion on all levels of being. CCM designs forums and 
conferences On contemporary issues with a view 
toward integrating faith and the academic life. 
CCM programs attempt to link faculty, staff, stu- 
dent body, and town churches. Participation in 
CCM offers outstanding opportunities and 
challenges for building and experiencing communi- 


ty. 
For more information, call 656-3882. 
—Roddy O’Neil Cleary (D.Min.) 


TS 


WHEN DO WE GET TOGETHER? 


Christ Church Presbyterian and Cooperative Christian Ministry 


(Wednesdays at 5 p.m; Sundays at 10 a.m.) 


Hillel Foundation (Monday-Thursday, 1 to 5 p.m, Friday, 9 a.m. to noon) 


Newman Center, St. Augustine Chapel (Saturdays at 4:30 p.m., 
Sundays at 9:30 and 11:30 a.m., except summer - only 10 a.m. 


j 
lh 


St. Francis Episcopal Ministry (Mondays at 7:45 p.m.) 


BURLINGTON AREA SUNDAY SERVICES: 


First Congregational Church (8:00, 10:30 a.m.) 
So. Winooski Ave. 


College St. Congregational Church (9:30 a.m.) 


College St. 


Faith United Methodist Church (10:00 a.m.) 
899 Dorset, So. Burlington 


First United Methodist Church (8:30 a.m. beginning Sept. 18; 10:30 a.m.) 


So. Winooski Ave. 
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Soccer Cats Beat 


Plattsburgh, 3-1 
In Opener 


By ANDY COOK 

PLATTSBURGH 
Every time these guys meet, 
it’s always a war. Never 
mind that Uwe Meyer has 
been replaced by Fred 
Hooper as head coach of 
the Cardinals. Plattsburgh 
versus UVM will probably 
always be a real war just as 
it. has been for the past 
several years. 

Yesterday was no ex- 
ception. And as coach Paul 
Reinhardt and his troops 
sailed into Plattsburgh Bay, 
there was reason to be 
worried. Doug Nedde, one 


of two candidates for stri- 


ker, was out of action with 
a foot injury. Captain Chris 
Castano would be unable to 
start because of a similar 
injury. And wing Jim 
Mitchell was beginning a 
six-week hiatus because of 
mononucleosis. 

Yet thanks to two 
second half goals and some 
fine play by sophomore 
goalie Steve Nedde (seven 
saves), the question-plagued 
Catamounts began their 
1983 campaign with a 
tough 3-1 victory here 
before a small but vocal 
crowd. The Cats outshot 
the Cardinals, 18-12. 


“T always feel in trouble 
playing Plattsburgh,” said 
Doc Ellis, who scored the 
winning goal with just 
under 15 minutes left. ‘“‘But 
we always seem to be able 


For This 


This not an easy 
situation. It’s like what 
happens to a political party 
when a fabulously popular 
president is forced to retire 
at the end of his second 
term, Several promising can- 
didates emerge for the 
nomination, but neither 
their effectiveness nor voter 
appeal has been tested in a 
real presidential campaign. 


is 


UVM’s departed presi- 
dent is twice time first 
team All-America goalie 
Skip Gilbert. He was the 
best collegiate goalie in the 
country. Not just number 


to scrap something up 
against them. ”’ 
But for a _ while, it 


looked like’ Vermont was 
going to be scrapped early. 
In the opening moments, 
Plattsburgh’s Rick Damore 
dished the ball off to Ted 
Stefianos, who was whistled 
off-sides as he blasted a shot 
by Nedde. But despite this, 
and another close play later 
on when Nedde was forced 
to deflect a blistering Joe 
Roberts shot above _ the 
crossbar, it was Vermont 
that drew blood first. 

At 27:17, Andy Chris- 
tensen, assisted by Dave 
Grose and Shawn Kelley, 
scored his first goal since 
last year’s Boston Univer- 
sity game. After that, even 
the most loyal Vermont fan 
had to feel sorry for Platts- 
burgh. The officials con- 
tinued to make numerous 
questionable calls against 
the Cardinals, and very few 
bad ones against Vermont. 

“T thought they made 
bad calls, terrible calls,” 
said Plattsburgh’s Roberts, 
who, along with Donovan 
Scott, gave Vermont fits all 
afternoon long. ‘But we 
could have done better. We 
missed scoring several times, 
but that’s the way it goes.’’ 

Halftime was a long 
time in arriving because of 
the derelicts who forgot to 
start the clock several times. 


see SOCCER, page 30 
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GLENN EAGLESON 


BATTLE FOR GILBERT’S JOB INTENSE: Sophomore Steve Nedde (top), 
one of the three UVM goalies trying to replace two-time All-America Skip 


Gilbert. 


—— 


Trio Every Save is Important 


one in Vermont or in the 
northeast, but number one 
in America. Ten times in 
the past two years Gilbert 
held the opposition score- 
less. 

“Losing a guy like Skip 
is difficult,” said coach Paul 
Reinhardt. ‘‘There’s going 
to be pressure, and perhaps 
a little more indecision than 
we’ve experienced before. 
But every player is replace- 
able, and we’ve had superior 
tending year after year. 
There’s no reason for that 
to stop. A _ goaltender’s 
sharpness is based upon the 
men in front of him.” 


The battle to fill Gil- 
bert’s spot in the line-up 
was highly competitive in 
pre-season, Reinhardt listed 
the qualities the new man 
should possess. 

“He’s going to have to 
show a combination of 
leadership, technical skills, 
counterattacking, and _ per- 
haps punting skills,” he 
said. ‘The quality of work 
he puts in is important. 
Additionally, he’s going to 
have to be able to direct the 
defense and initiate sound 
defensive principles moving 
the ball out of the back- 


field. But consistency and 


performance will be the 
final answers.”’ 
Three men were in 


contention for the starting 
job prior to  yesterday’s 
game at Plattsburgh State 
College. They were: Kevin 
Barnard, the senior heir 
apparent; Steve Nedde, a 
sophomore from last year’s 
B team; and Tom Matson, a 
freshman from Hopewell 
Valley Central High School 
in Princeton, New Jersey. 

The difference between 
the trio was not great in 
pre-season. “It was a three 
position race,” said Rein- 
hardt, ‘‘Perhaps the nod 
initially would have been in 
Kevin’s and Steve’s favor 
because they’ve had more 
experience. But I wouldn’t 
shy away from having the 
goaltender be a freshman.”’ 
Reinhardt wasn’t just talk- 
ing when he said he’d start a 
freshman. In 1979 junior 
All-America goalie Bart Far- 
ley was replaced by then 
freshman Gilbert, 

The players involved 
also felt the tightness of the 
race, “I think we’re all 
close,’”’ Matson said, ‘‘No 
one really stands out above 


the others. We’re all good in 
our own right.’ And Bar- 
nard added, ‘‘No one has 
really shown that they are 
definitely there. We all have 
advantages so it’s really 
hard to say who’s number 
one.” 

Barnard’s advantage in 
the competition was his 
experience. Reinhardt said, 
“Kevin might be more set- 
tled to start because he’s 
experienced more of the 
games. He also had a lot of 
quality time working with 
Skip during the past three 
games. His techniques and 
leadership qualities are a 
plus for him,” 

“Probably one of the 
biggest things I’ve got going 
(for me) is knowing these 
guys and how they play,” 
Barnard said. ‘‘The fresh- 
man needs a little experi- 
ence and Steve doesn’t 
know the guys as well,”’ 

Barnard, however, 
doesn’t have a corner on the 
experience market. This 


past summer Nedde led the . 


Champlain Valley League’s 
Hinesburg Bionics to an 
undefeated season, And his 
merit goes beyond that. 

‘Maybe I’m the craziest 
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of the three,” he _ said 

laughing. “My strengths 
include being able to read 
the game well, knowing 
when and when not to ~ 
come out, being able to 
control the ball, communi- 
cating with the team, and 
having their confidence. If 
the team is relaxed with me, 
they'll play a lot better.” 

“‘Steve’s improved his — 
consistency playing with an 
undefeated team this sum- 
mer,”’ Reinhardt said. “But 
more importantly, he’s im- 
proved his hands’ capability 
of holding the ball and has. 
made vast improvements in 
his pass-punt distribution. — 
He’s also got a lot of 
physical strength and can 
handle balls in tight situa-— 
tions;”’ 

Reinhardt also praised 
Matson. ‘“Tom also has very 
good size,’’ the coach said. 
“He comes from a very 
progressive program in New 
Jersey. And he’s had proper, 
schooling in techniques at — 
various camps. Hand-wise 
and agility-wise, he seems to 
be the quickest of the 
three,”’ . 


| al 


see SAGANSKY, page 31 


Wings For Another 


Goes From Baseball’s Angels 
to Hockey’s Jets 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

“Kirk McCaskill has an 
excellent curveball,” gushed 
Mike McCormick, the busi- 
ness Manager for the Eas- 
tern League’s Nashua 
Angels. Just how excellent a 
breaking pitch was_ascer- 
‘tained last Thursday when 
‘McCaskill signed a four-year 
guaranteed contract with 
the NHL’s Winnipeg Jets, 
leaving the Angels and his 
baseball career in the dug- 
out. | 

After starring in hockey 
and baseball for UVM from 
1979-1982, McCaskill, 
encountering the same lus- 
cious problem as Danny 
Ainge, Rick Leach and 
others, had to choose 
between two _ professional 
sports careers. Baseball won 
out, and last winter McCas- 
kill left UVM to join the 
California Angels, who 
assigned the 22-year-old to 
their class A affiliate in the 
California League. 

This summer, McCaskill 
was promoted to the Nas- 
hua Angels, and he quickly 


let his presence be known. 

“Kirk was the best 
pitcher on the staff,” said 
McCormick. ‘He _ pitched 
for us on the last day of the 
season (Aug. 28) and hurled 
a complete game victory. 
The outing before that, he 
struck out 11 batters to set 
a Nashua record.”’ 

Despite a dismal 4-8 
record, McCaskill would 
Have been invited to the 
California Angel instruc- 
tional camp this fall, 
according to McCormick. 

But as it stands, McCas- 
kill will be paid in Canadian 
dollars, And lots more of 
them. Jets officials would 
not divulge details of the 
contract, but it is clear that 
their offer far surpassed any 
the Angels presented. 


“We cannot afford to. 


compete financially with an 
NHL team,”’ said McCor- 
mick. ‘“‘Money is a big 
factor.”’ 

Money, however, only 


goes as far as talent, some-- 


thing Jets scouts feel the 
see McCASKILL, page 31 
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McCASKILL JOINS WINNIPEG JETS: UVM hockey and baseball standout 
Kirk McCaskill has left the California Angels’ AA team in Nashua, New 
Hampshire to play hockey for the NHL’s Winnipeg club. 


American Tae-Kwon-Do 
Center 


WELCOME STUDENTS 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SOMETHING 
SPECIAL AND MEANINGFUL IN YOUR LIFE? 


WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


Oo selt-detense 1 Patience 


[1 Reducing Stress  [] Controlling Anger 
CO self-confidence L] Balance 


L] Turning Negative to [_] External Power 


L] Self-respect L] Physical Fitness q ea He _] Internal Power 
-di ipli LJ Weight & Figure earey in ing ia Mental Power 
Ee Sett-aieeipline Control J Controlling Nervous 


_] Self-contro! 
LJ] Coor' nation 
C) Competition 
L] Calmness 


_] How to Conquer Energy 
Weakness & Fear [J Natural Healing 


[_] inner Peace i Positive Mental 
E] Concentration ~ Attitude 


GRANDMASTER FONTAINE 


-Internationally Certified Referee, Master 
Instructor, and Examiner 

-Lived and studied deep in the Orient 

-Over 30 years experience 

-6th Dan Black Belt 

-Highest Ranked Female Martial Artist in the World 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 658-5767 


COME JOIN THE ATC SPIRIT! 


AMERICAN TAE-KWON-DO CENTER 
236 RIVERSIDE AVE. BURLINGTON, VT. 


Leading Edge_ 


Designed for prospective, new, and 
experienced leaders alike, this 
workshop will expand your 
leadership horizons 


\Z 


SATURDAY, SEP 
1:00-6:15 
" 


a 
To register call the Student 


Activities Office at x2060 


Molson Golden. That’s Canadian for great taste. 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 


Soccer Cats ~~ 


continued from page 28 
After the intermission, it 
took Plattsburgh 25 
minutes to tie things up. 
Taking advantage of a fallen 
Vermont player on defense, 
Deniz Gurcan flew past the 
Catamounts and passed the 
ball to Scott, whose low 
drive tied the game. (Scott 
also had a goal in the 
2-2 overtime game between 
these two teams last year.) 

The goal obviously 
woke up the Cardinals and 
their fans, but the Cata- 
mounts held their own 
against several more scoring 
chances, and with 14:39 
left, took the lead for good. 
UVM’s Mark Lev, who 
certainly has had to bear a 
good part of the pre-season 
criticism of Vermont’s 
offense, set up Ellis’ tally 
by launching a wicked bul- 
let that took a Havlicekian 
bounce off the cross bar 
and sailed high into the air. 
Plattsburgh goalie Dom 
Szambowski fell out of 
position while everybody 
positioned themselves for 
the falling. ball, .and Ellis 
rushed in, leaped up, and 
headed in his first UVM 
goal. 

With just two minutes 
left, Lev, who scored just 
once last year, got his first 
goal this year and gave 
Vermont its insurance. 

‘TJ kept reading (before 
the game) that we didn’t 
have a striker, that (Fran- 
cois) Borel was injured, and 
all that,’’ Lev said. ‘So I 
think I had something to 
prove to myself today, and 
I think I did that.” 

Lev also acknowledged 
the. tough situation that 
awaits the Cats as they 
quickly return to the play- 
ing field tomorrow night at 
Boston College to take on 
the Eagles. “‘It’s going to be 
difficult, especially because 
we're going to be on the 
road again,”’ he said. 

“T don’t think it (the 
Boston College game) is 


going to be a_ bothering 


factor,” said UVM coach 
Paul Reinhardt after the 
game. “I think it’s going to 


be a recovery and an 
exciting moment, because 
we've always performed 


well down in Boston. 

“Last year, I think they 
stole the game from ug 
(Vermont lost 1-0 at Cen. 
tennial Field). That was a 
game perhaps we _ should 
have taken.”’ 

For Cardinal mentor 
Hooper, yesterday wasn’t a 
disaster. “I’m (still) very 
optimistic,” he said. ‘We 
played a team that was 
much more advanced tac- 
tically than we are. We’re a 
young team and I’m a new 
coach so there’s still adjust- 
ments to be made.”’ 


Soccer Scratches; 
Plattsburgh’s Hooperis in 
his first year at the Cardinal 
helm, He comes from Ithaca 
(N.Y.) College, where he 
was an_ assistant coach. 
Hooper replaced Uwe 
Meyer, who left Plattsburgh 
during the off-season... On 
Saturday, the Catamounts 
defeated the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology, 
3-0, in an exhibition game.., 
Going into  yesterday’s 
game, the Catamounts were 
looking for their first open- 
ing day victory since 1978. 
After defeating St. Law-. 
rence 2-1 that year, UVM 
began 1979 by tying UCLA 
0-0 and doing likewise with 
Boston College in 1980. In 
1981 Vermont started off 
by losing to Indiana 2-0 and 
last year, the Cats opened 
with a 2-2 tie against the 
Cardinals... Geoff Greig is 
Vermont’s new assistant 
coach. He replaces Carl 
Christensen, who left his 
alma mater to become head 
coach at Tufts. Greig, the 
son of tennis coach Hal 
Greig, was a teammate of 
Christensen during the late 
70s. Both enjoyed short 
professional soccer _ stints 
after college... Bart Farley, 
the former All-America 
goalie for Vermont, was 
supposed to become a spe- 
cial assistant to Reinhardt 
this. year. However, he 
became head coach of Bur- 
lington’s Champlain College 
during the _ off-season... 
Donoson Fitzgerald, a mem- 
ber of the 11-5-1 squad of 
1981, is now in his second 
year as the junior varsity 
coach. ” 


RUSH: 


It's Here... 


Registration: 
September 7 & 8 
10-3 


Billings Student Center 


cements ee ti See 
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‘McCaskill Switches Career 


continued from page 29 


former UVM star doesn’t 


lack. 

“McCaskill is a_ goal- 
scorer, a fast skater and a 
Jeader,’’ said Ralph Carter, a 
senior spokesman for the 
Jets. “He may _ surprise 
a lot of people this year. 
Our scouts believe he can 
play for us right now.” 

If he does, it will 
probably not be at center, 
the position McCaskill 
played for the Cats. Accord- 
ing to Carter, he will most 
likely play on the wings. 

‘It will be extremely 
tough for him to crack the 
lineup at center,” he said. 
“We already have three lines 


Sagansky: 


continued from page 28 
And so three men 
entered the final week of 
pre-season, locked in a tight 
battle for the one starting 
position. Within that com- 
petition, however, all three 
encouraged each other in 


“said = 5*‘I 


with Tim Young, Dale 
Hawerchuk and _ Anders 
Steen at center, and all 
three are proven NHL play- 
ers.” 

UVM hockey coach Jim 
Cross believes McCaskill 
should have minimal prob- 
lems adjusting. 


“Kirk will probably 
play wing,”’ he said. ‘“‘But he 
has great hands, a quick 
release and the skating 
ability to be in that lineup. 
He may have a problem 
going from a_slow-paced 
game like baseball to a 
go-go-go sport like hockey, 
though.”’ 

If McCaskill does decide 
hockey is too fast, McCor- 


mick affirmed that the 
Angels would still welcome 
him on a baseball diamond, 
should he decide to double 
back, 

“We’d love to have Kirk 
here,” said McCormick. 
“We think he is a bonafide 
major league baseball pros- 
pect. He just opted for the 
quicker route.”’ 


That route calls for an 
average NHL salary of 
$75,000 to $80,000 a year. 
The average minor league 
salary is $1,000 to $1,200 a 
month. 

Or, to hit a little closer 
to home, Carter said, “I 
think Kirk would rather 
travel by plane than bus.” 


Every Save Counts 


practice. “I kind of like the 
three-man __ race,’’ ‘Matson 
think everyone 
pushes each other. On the 
field it’s competitive, but 
not cut-throat. It’s a total 
team effort.” 


me 
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= 
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& 

<= 


pain 


‘The difference,’’ Rein- 
hardt said, ‘‘is going to be in 
fractions. But even within 
those fractions, there’s 
going to be a clear-cut 
division that will favor the 


starter.”’ ; 


Student/Faculty 
Center. 


We're really the Sheraton-Burlington Inn. But being such a 
close neighbor to the UVM Campus makes us a logical meeting, 
socializing and lodging place for students, parents and faculty. 

Happily we're able to offer you something special as well as 
something close. From an exceptional meal at Caroline's to the 
newest and nicest Indoor Pool and Health Spa in Vermont, we're 
ready to serve you. The drinks at Baxter's are always ample, and 
when Mom and Dad or friends want to be close by, we'll have a 
spacious room for them. 


We may not be part of the University, but we hope 


to be a pleasant and often visited part of your life. 
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Sheraton-Burlington Inn 


SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLOWIDE 
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870 WILLISTON ROAD (1-89 & U.S. 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 802/862-6576 


The Flynn Theatre, Staige Davis & Paul Kaza Presen 


iy c a iS YW oi’ 
ES 4 Ys 
\ 


3 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday, September 25, 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


FLYNN BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN! Reserved tickets $9.75, $11.75 & $13.75. To mail 

order, use form below. Mail order (and make checks payable to) Flynn Theatre Box 

Office, 153 Main St., Burlington, Vt., 05401. Include self addressed, stamped envelope. 

To charge tickets, call 86-FLYNN (863-5966). Tickets also available at UVM Campus 
Ticket Store Sept. 12. 


i tickets@ 9.75=___ O3pm. 07:30pm. 
tickets @ 11.75=___ ss ~<OSp.m. D 7:30 p.m. | 
| tickets @ 13.75 = 0 3 p.m. 07:30p.m. | 
1 Add Reservation charge .50 | 
; TOTAL 
i Please charge my tickets: j 
Acct. # O VISA Mastercard | 
iF 1 


Signature Exp. Date 


Come see us for 


Back to School Basics! 
JEANS & CORDS 


% SHIRTS, JACKETS, LOTS MORE 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church Street” 
Downtown Burlington 


across from Penneys 
658-6452 


OPEN MON.-SAT. 9:30-5:30 
MON. & FRI. til 9 


(co) ‘Surprise Specials Every Mon. Night 6-9 p.m.!~ ~ 


LDS OU Reais Or REO 


STUDENTS THIS FALL 
at the: J 


B.Y.O.A. Bring Your Own 
Album or cassette and get 25 ‘off 
all beer and drinks. Offer good 
with college I.D. thru Sept. 15. 


Listen to your favorites on 
our electro-static sound system. 


HOME OF VERMONT'S BEST 
LOBSTER ROLL only $3.27 
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season against New Hampshire. 


TOP TENNIS PLAYER KATIE POSTMUS: Postmus and her teammates start the 


THERE'S NEVER BEEN BETTER FRIENDS 
NEVER BEEN A BETTER TIME 


WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ’N BEER 


WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ‘N WINE? 


WHEN LOUIS THREW A HOOK 


GLENN EAGLESON 


ight Fights, 


Tennis Squads and 


Women’s Soccer All Set . 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

The outlook for the 
1983 edition of the 
women’s soccer team is 
promising, and, in_ the 
words of senior Heidi 
Comeau, the Catamounts 
‘“‘should be better.” 

Contrary to preseason 
rumors, Comeau will be 
returning to the squad, to 
the delight of coach John 
Carter. A second team AlII- 
America selection last year, 
Comeau previewed __—itthe 
team, noting that ‘“‘the 
fullbacks and forwards are 
returning players that will 
help a lot.’? She also said 
talented incoming freshmen 
at the goalie and forward 
positions will be major 
contributing factors. 

The schedule as usual 
will be demanding. Old 
rivals Harvard, Cortland 
State, and the University of 
Massachusetts will pose 
serious threats, but the 
season’s biggest hurdle will 
likely be Saturday’s opener 


I 


AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 
THAT’S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 


NOW IT IS AGAIN! 


ITS BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


~~ MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


© 1983 Miller Brewing Co , Milwaukee, Wisc Available in limited areas 


against Boston College, j 
was a loss to the Eagles 
last year that kept UVM out 
of postseason play. 


NMen’s Tennis 
By HARVEY KRAMER 

The 1983 men’s tennis 
team recently held its 
annual tryouts, and accord. 
ing to coach Hal Greig this 
year’s pool of talent is the 
best he has seen in four oy 
five seasons. Because of this 
the process of choosing the 
final squad has become even 
more arduous than usual, 
Unfortunately the sud. 
den influx of talent has 
brought bitter disappoint. 
ment to some. The final 
cuts were made today prior | 


to tomorrow’s season open- 
er against a tough Army 
team. 

This team will be young 
and Greig is enthusiastic 
over the combination of 
youth and raw talent that 
has cropped up on this 
year’s team. He is, though, — 
unwilling to make any pre- 
dictions. ““The schedule is 
tough and teams like Bos- 
ton University, Dartmouth, 
Army, and the University of 
Massachusetts have always 
given UVM tennis a tough 
go,” he said. The team’s 
success will rely heavily 
upon the maturity it has 
now and the amount UVM 
can gain on the courts. 


Women’s Tennis 
What does a coach do 


when he has 32 players to 


fill six new spots and 25 of 
them are of almost equal 
ability? 

He picks what he feels 
are the best and then hopes 
that he hasn’t made a 
mistake. Women’s _ tennis 
coach Dave Robison was 
faced with this problem, yet 
managed to choose his 
select half-dozen: Sue Ber- 
man, Linda Davidson, Kelly 
Boyle, Anne Bently, Petra 
Gertsburger, and Katie Post- 
mus. Robison feels that 
Postmus, from Michigan, is 
the most highly advanced, 
but that the others should 
progress during the season. 

If these freshmen live 
up to their potential, UVM 
will be competitive with 
talented squads such as the 
University of New Hamp- 
shire, Dartmouth, and the 
University of Massachusetts. 
The UNH team will come to 
Burlington on Sept. 13 fora 
3:30 match. Last year UNH 
won 7-2 thanks to a strong 
freshman nucleus.'This year 
Robison hopes to turn the 
tables with his own brand 
of talented freshmen. 

“Excitement” is the 
word that Robison uses to 
describe this year’s Cata- 
mounts. With ten returning 
letter winners his -enthu- 
siasm may be justified. Last 
year’s squad worked 
unusually hard over the 
summer, said Robison, and 
there has been a marked 
improvement. Robison 
must feel that Vermont will © 
be a contender in New 
England. Anything less 
would probably be a bitter 
disappointment to both the 
coach and his players. ° 
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then get in on the aay floor i in our ei officer 
commissioning program. You could start planning on a career like the 
men in this ad have. And also have some great advantages like: 
@ Earning $100 a month during the school year 

@ As a freshman or sophomore, you could complete your basic 


training during two six-week summer 
sessions and earn more than $1100 
during each session 

@ juniors earn more than $1900 dur- 
ing one ten-week summer session 


I 


@ You can aes free civilian flying eons 
@ You're commissioned upon graduation 
If you’re looking to move up quickly, look into the Marine Corps 


undergraduate officer commissioning program. You could start off 
making more than $17,000 a year 
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ficer Selection Officer, Capt Flynn when he visits your Campus, or ca 
so gall him at (603) 668-0830. 
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THUR 9/8 


FILMS 


Polyester 


your SA films passport. 


MEETINGS 
Pre-Vet Club: 


234. 


Refreshments. 


MISC 


Choir 


mation. 


Sam Ogden, Jr. Sculpture. 
Tuesday, 


Reception: 
September 6, 5-7 pm. 


FOR SALE 


FUTONS!!! The finest all 
natural cotton mattresses 
that can be folded into a con- 
temporary couch. Twin-$85; 
Double-$110; Queen-$130. 
FUTON GALLERY, 19 
Church Street, 658-4313. 


1980 HONDA EXPRESS. 
49cc Motorbike. 100 MPG 
Plus. $225. Dave 863-6634 


MISC: Dark toast brown rug 
like mnew-$150. Green 
rug-$75. Round wood table 2 
leaves-$125. Dryer-$75. Cof- 
fee table-$20. Desk-$45. 
Dinett set, Formica top, 4 
chairs-$95. Easy comfortable 
chair-$50. Single 
daybed-$35. Single box spr- 
ing mattress-$35. Chest of 
drawers-$75.Call Ida at 
862-3928. 
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CALENDAR 


|B 106 Angell. 7 - 9:30. Buy 


Introductory 
meeting. All interested are 
welcome. 4:30 pm. Hills 


Student Health Advisory 
Committee (SHAC), for 
students interested in health 
service policy, wellness pro- 
motion and peer counsel- 
ing. At University Health Ser-] | 
vices, East Avenue. 7:15 om. 


Auditions for Choral Union, 
Madrigal Singers, University 
and the Opera 
Workshop, by appointment 
only. 3:30 pm. and 7 pm. 
Call x3041 for further infor- 


Rush: It's almost here...Frater- 
nity Rush Registration, Bill- 
ings Center. 10. am. fo 30m. 


Last Day for Pass/Fail Option 


FRI 9/9 


| FILM 


| Angell. 
night. 


ART 


| graham - 


Museum. 


MUSIC 


Church, Burlington. 8 pm. 


SPORTS 
| Tennis Men vs. Army 7:00 


ington C.C. 1:00. 
MISC | 


| Public Forum 


tion. 7:30 pm. City Hall, 


Association Handbook. 


Ben Shahn Photographs An 
exhibition organized by Juris 


England Visual Arts Touring 
Program. Thomas Water- 
Water- 
colors, Sketches. Sept 6 - 
Oct |. Located above the} 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Main Street, Montpelier, Ver- 


man Wood Oils, 


mont. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


TOURING BICYCLE, new 
high performance. Univega 
Speciallisima. Champion 


D.B. Tubing. Blackburn 


rack. 54cm'2lin. Too big. 
$375. Call Chris 862-2343. 


FOR SAILBOARDING and 
sailboating comfort, wear a 
dry suit by Helly Hansen. 
Also we carry wet suits by 
Camaro, Seal, O’Neill, and 
BARE. Chiotts 67 Main St., 
Burlington. 


USED SAILBOARDS, some 
are great, some not so great, 
all are fun and functional. 
Windsurfer, Mistral, Crit. 
$395-$895. Everyman 
Sailboat Co., Route 127 bet- 
ween Burlington and 
Malletts Bay. 


MOPEDS at cheap prices:. 
$395. Sturdy welded frame, 
maximum horsepower, full 
shocks, real pep for hills, 
tool kit, 658-6666 days, 
985-8543 evenings. 


SA Film, Mad Max B 106 
79:30 and Mia- 


Opening Reception: Bar- 
bara Coon and David In- 
Paintings, Works 
and Mixed Media. Colburn 
Gallery, Williarms Hall. 7 to 9 
pm. Show through Sept. 23 
Burlington Waterfront Ex- 
hibit: Opens at the Fleming 


Dulcimer Fair Concert, Col- 
lege Street Congregational 


| Golf vs. St. Michael's at Burl- 


Euromissles: 
From Despair to Powerful Ac- 


Last Day for the - Student 


| Ridgemount High 7.30 om. 
Dr. 


Euroshima Teach-in. 
om, 


MUSIC 


lege St. 
Church. 1 om. 


lege St. Church. 8 pm. 


SPORTS 


soccer 
College. 1 pm, 


fon. 


om. Center for Cultural 
Pluralism, Redstone. 


!Flea Market,One day only. 
23 Mansfield Avenue Park- 


ing Lot. 10 am fo 4 pm. 
Spaces Available... 
donation. _ Call 
Moore at 862-9637 by noon, 
Thursday, 9/8. 


WINTER COAT: Navy blue 
with beige corduroy collar. 
Made of 
(Warmer than down) by 
Eastern Mountain Sports. 
Brand new. only worn 
ONCE-reasonably priced. 
Women’s Small. Call Sue at 
658-1524. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $500 OR MORE each 
school year. Flexible hours. 
Monthly payment for plac- 
ing posters on campus. 
Bonus based on results. 
Prizes awarded as well. 
800-526-0883. 


YOUTH GROUP LEADERS 
National Jewish Movement. 
Good Jewish background; 
knowledge of Israel; work 
with 4-6; 7-8; 9-12 grade 
groups. Salary per session 
commensurate with ex- 
perience. call: 864-7772 or 
862-9562 
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Strangelove, Unitarian 
Church, $3. For Preventing 
7:30 


Dulcimer Fair Workshop, Col- 
Congregational 


Dulcimer Fair Concert, Col- 


Women vs.Boston 


| Tennis Men vs. Maine | om. 


American Heart Association 
115 mile “Walk for: Heart’. 
Meet at Gutterson Field 


| Euroshima 
Teach-In at City Hall from 9 
‘am until 4 om. $2 registra- 


Reunion for the Minority Stu- 


dent Program and the Sum- |. 
mer Enrichment Program. 4 


S5 
Kathleen 


Thinsulate | 


Psychic Healing service will 
occur from 2-4 with others to 
follow in October and 
!November. This will be the 
first healing service brought 
ito the Burlington area. Con- 
tact K Duame, 328 Pearl St. 
864-6882(evenings). 


| MEETING 


} Senior Class First meeting of 
the year. 8 pm. Billings, 
Marsh Lounge. 


WED 9/14 


HEALTH 


Sexuality Enhancement Pro- 
gram for Women:an 8 week 


issues. $15/session Sliding 
fee scale available. 7 to 9 
jom. Vermont Women’s 
Health Center. 336 North 
Ave. Call 863-1386 for infor- 
mation and to pre-register. 


| 


MISC 


Sorority Rush Registration: 
‘Billings: 9 am to 3 pm. 
Bookstore: 10 am to 3 pm. 
Library: 6 40 9pm: 
Waterman: 10 am. to 2 pm. 
|Fraternity Open Houses 
i Meet at Billings. 6 pm. . 


y 


DOMINOS. PIZZA needs a 
few good men and women 
motivated by challenge. 
Good money making poten- 
tial, with opportunities for 
advancement in America’s 
number one pizza delivery 
chain. Evening hours, must 
have own car. Apply in per- 
son at 10 North Winooski 
Ave, or 1160 Williston Rd. 


ATTENTION GIRLS! Do 
you like to dance? If you are 
an attractive girl and would 
like to make $20-$40/hr. we 
are looking for classy, artful 
dancers to increase our staff. 
Call 253-7036 Leave message 
and Cindy will get back to 
you. 


LOST/FOUND 


LOST: B & L prescription 
sunglasses near Williams on 
8/31. Reward. Please contact 
Dave 863-2919. If no answer, 
372-5128. 


Japanese Prints and Dray.| 
ings 
Fleming. 


Hampshire. 4 pm. 
Cross Country Men vs. Platt 
sourgh. 4 pm. . 


Vermont Cynic | 


exhibit Opens at the} 


SPORTS 


Tennis Women vs... New 


HEALTH 


|Women’s Therapy Group; i 
Learn to enhance selfl 
| esteem by identifying and 
program to explore sexuality}! changing old patterns.) 
| S20/session BCBS/ sliding fee 
| scale available. 7 to 9 pm. 
‘Vermont Women’s Health 
Center. 863-1386. . 

S40 for 4 weeks. Sliding fee} 
scale available. 7 to 9 pm.| - 
| Vermont Women’s Health| 

Center, 
863-1386 


336 North Ave] 


Advertise in 
the 


. 


LOST: Burgundy leather key 
case with keys. Lost 9/1. 1 
need my keys!! Call 864-5484 
and leave a message. 


PERSONALS 


PIERRE, Send the check if 
you can afford the 
stamp...Neoned. ‘ 


HI-ME, BERT 

To the best Columbians 
the West: I MISS YOU! — 
Keep Smiling Guys.. Always 


Love, Susan ; 


is 


| 


OWN SILVER SAAB 90 
Turbo. Bred of pure Dariet, 
Ct. stock. Male 21, Italia®, 
Short, Pretty President 
Frat. Looking for naive; 
UVM bimbo. 864-9696. 


ai 


. 
| 


¥y 
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‘for students of Psychology, Social 
work, Sociology, Home Economics, 


students and professionals inter- 
ested in family issues. The. Vermont 
Actors Workshop presents 4 short 
pieces on family issues. An enrich- 
| ment experience brought to you by 
the Home Economics Program, the 
Student Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and Omicron Nu. September 
44, Royall Tyler Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 
| $2. Tickets at Terrill, Campus 


|Alcoholics Anonymous 


tion office, at 656-3380. 


Senior Class Meeting 


{ 


Theater on Families especially 


Jursing, Counseling, and all other 


Ticket Store. 


Alcoholics Anonymous Meet- 


| jngs are now being held each Friday 
| evening at 8:00 p.m. in Room 110 
| of the Rowell 
meetings are open to everyone, but 
| jndividuals who have or think they 
have a problem with alcohol are 


Building. These 


specifically urged to attend. If any 
questions, call the Alcohol Educa- 


There will be a Senior Class 


| meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 13 at 


8:00 p.m. in Billings Marsh Lounge. 
If you are a Senior who is willing to 


work and in desperate need for 
yesume material, attend this short 
_ meeting. 


Rush 
Rush: It’s Here. Registration: 
Sept. 7 & 8, 10-3 in Billings Stu- 
dent Center. Sponsored by Inter- 
fraternity Council. 


First Aid Course 


UVM Rescue sponsors an 


Advanced First Aid and CPR course 
for people interested in joining. Call 
x3350 for more info. 


Health Awareness 


The Student Health Advisory 
Committee is to meet September 


- 13. Interested in: Wellness promo- 
tion? Peer counseling/education? 
_ Influencing health care policy at 


University Health Services? Come 


| to our first SHAC (Student Health 
_ Advisory Committee) meeting on 
_ Tuesday, Sept. 13 at 7:15 p.m. at 


the 


University Health Services 


WHAT'S WRONG, 
TANYA 2 


For more information call 
Kathy Ryback, x3350; or Karen 
Hanson, 658-2774, 


Married Student 
Housing 


Did you know there is a great 
place to live at very reasonable rates 
just five miles from campus? A 
limited number of clean, spacious 
apartments are currently available’ 
at UVM’s Student Family Housing 
Complex out at Fort Ethan Allen. 


Eligibility requirements include 
being ‘married, or single with 
child(ren), enrolled fulltime at 


UVM. Rent includes use of a huge 
recreational field, tennis courts, and 
other exceptional services. Washers 
and dryers, vending machines and a 
multi-purpose community center 
are available 24 hours a day right in 
your back yard. Call 656-3228 for 
an application and more informa- 
tion or visit the Ethan Allen 
Housing Office, 503 Dalton Drive, 
Winooski. 


Folklore Info Needed 


The Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum in Burlington is working 
on an exhibition called Folk Toys 
and the Folklore of Children: 
Vermont and Mississippi and is 
seeking information about hand- 
made toys and children’s games, 
rhymes, and chants originating in 
Vermont. If you have any toys that 
were handcrafted in Vermont over 
the last 180 years, the Fleming 
Museum would very much like to 
see them. We are also interested in 
memories of chants and games and 
in visual materials (photographs, 
paintings, prints, etc.) that show 
children playing with handmade 
toys or natural objects or of people 
making toys. Here are some toys 
that might jog your memory: 
rattles, pull toys, balls, tops, 
whistles, jack-in-the-box, jumping 
jacks, limberjacks, pecking chick- 
ens, climbing bear, alphabet blocks, 
topsy-turvey dolls, corn husk dolls, 
rag dolls, carved toy animals, 
small wagons, Noah’s Ark, and 
balancing toys. Please write or call 
Karen Hewitt at the. Fleming 
Museum, Colchester Ave., Burling- 
ton, VT 05405; telephone 
656-2090. 


SA Jobs Available 


The Student Association needs 
pollworkers and an office assistant. 
For information, or to apply, call 
x2053. 


SIG... PROFESSORS NEVER CAVE You A 
BREAK, DOTHEY? WE'VE GOT SOMUCH 
READING To Do ALL THE TIME... HE COULD 
BE A UTTLE LENIENTON US RIGIT Now 
SINCE WE'RE FRESHMEN — WE NEED 

A CHANCE To EASE INTo COLLEGE... 


» 
Testing Center 
Open 

The Counseling and Testing 
Center would like to extend warm 
greetings to all new and returning 
students and remind you that our 
doors are open for individual 
counseling appointments, drop-in 
hours and various resources for 
personal growth. 

The Counseling and Testing 
Center and all programs are open, 
free of charge, to all full and 
part-time students carrying five 
credit hours or more. For informa- 
tion or appointments call x3340 or 
drop by 146 S. Williams Street to 
pick up one of our Fall program 
description brochures, 


Softball Tournament 


Another great opportunity to 
regroup those summer softball¢ 
teams is just around the corner. On 
the weekend of Sept. 24 and 25, 
the United Way College Softball 
Tournament including teams from 
area colleges will be held on the 
UVM campus. The games will be 
conducted under the regulations for 
2 Pitch Softball — with pitchers 


14. 


Music Recital 


Francis 


d $1.00 for Senior Citizens. 


Youth Hotline 


teenagers 


as well as girls, 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following 
corporations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must 
submit a resume for each company, in person, 
at the CCD on the following dates: 


Sept. 20-22 
Kraft 
Data General 


Sept. 15-21 
Singer-Kearfott 


Special Announcement: | 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate 
school must sign up at the Center for Career Development 
on Sept.19-23. 


Emory University School of Law 


Career Workshops: 


Workshops on “‘How to Prepare a Resume”? are being con- 
ducted by the Center Staff from 3-5 pm. at the CCD on the 
following dates: 


Monday, Sept. 19 
Tuesday, Sept. 20 
Wednesday, Sept. 21 


Monday, Sept. 12 
Tuesday, Sept. 13 
Wednesday, Sept. 14 


Call CCD (656-3450) to sign up for a Career Clarification 
Group which will meet each Thursday for five weeks 
beginning September 15 from 3-5 pm. 


BUT THAT'S NOT GOOD... YOU'LL DEVELOP 
BETTER STU HABITS IF You ARE 
CAVEN RIGHT AWAC THE AMOUNT OF WORK 
ou'le NORMALLY ENCOUNTER ... THAT'S 
How ID LEARNED SELF DISCIPUNE... 


pitching to their own teammates! 
The $10.00 registration fee includes 
T-shirts for all teams and trophies 
for the victors. Registration mater- 
ial can be picked up at the Student © 
Activities Office and is due on Sept. 


Weinrich, bass, and 
John Henzel, piano, will present a 
recital of old French chansons, 
Schubert Lieder, opera arias, Mexi- 
can folk songs, and American old 
favorites in the recital hall at eight 
o’clock, Sunday, Sept. 18. Admis-. 
sion is $2.00, $1.00 with Student 
D 


The King Street Area Youth 
Program is getting a hotline toge- 
ther, that will be run by trained 
between the ages of 
14 and 19. It will be open weekend 
evenings and volunteers will be 
asked to make a two-hour commit- 
ment per week. If you are inter- 
ested, and want to help call Chris 
Kemp at 862-6736. We need guys. 
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TENNIS 


ALL TENNIS RACKETS 
10% to 40% OFF 


Prince-Head-Wilson-Davis 
Yamaha-Yonex-Kneissl-Bancroft 
Cannon-Rossignol-Dunlap-Donnay 


ASSORTED SWEATERS-JACKETS 
JACKETS-SLACKS-SHIRTS 
DRESSES-BATHING SUITS 

TOPS-BLOUSES 


20% to 80% OFF 


Also check our brand new sportswear 
for fall, including Pendleton, Lang, 
Schrader, Country Miss. 


SKIS 


SUPER SPECIALS ON ALL 
CARRY OVER SKIS 


20% to 40% OFF 


Rossignol-Dynaster-Kastle 
Olin-K2-Authier 


SKI BINDIN 


OUR SELECTION IS EXCELLENT 
AND OUR PRICES ARE GREAT! 
20% to 40% OFF 


Salomon-Look-Marker 
Tyrolia-Geze 


SPORTSWEAR 


[SKI REPAIR SHOP NOW _ OPEN| 


ALPINE SHOP 


Williston Road, So. Burlington 
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WELCOME 
BACK TO 


THE ALPINE 
SHOP 


| AND DO WE HAVE SUPER SPECIALS AWAITING YOU. | 
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BACKPACKING 


ALL BACKPACKING AND 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
10% to 40% OFF 
Day Packs-Frame Packs-Stoves-Tents 
Sleeping Bags-Hiking Boots-Compasses 
Knives-Water Bottles-Mess Kits-Cooking Gear 


CB PARKAS AND 
SPORTSWEAR 


See Our Superb Selection Of 
CB Sportswear, Jackets and Parkas 
Our Variety Is Super! Use Our 
Layaway Plan. 


SKI BOOTS 


GREAT SELECTION OF 
CARRY OVER BOOTS 
20% to 40% OFF 


Nordica-L.ang-Dolomite 


CROSS COUNTRY 
EQUIPMENT 


100’s OF SKIS, BOTH WAXABLE 
AND WAXLESS, TOURING AND 


RACING, NOW ON SALE 
20% to 50% OFF 


OPEN 9 to 9 
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By MAGGIE GARB 

é Survival was never an issue for 

. the Democratic Party in Burling- 

ton. 

. After losing seven Aldermanic 
| seats in three years to both the 
Republican and Citizen’s parties, 
however, Burlington’s Democratic 
leaders clearly recognize their 
precarious status as a struggling 
third party. 

When the Party convened its an- 
nual caucus Tuesday, change and 
reorganization were in order. This 
campaign to restore Democratic in- 
fluence to Burlington began with 
the election of new liberal leaders 
and the adoption of more open 
bylaws. | 

As the Democrats 
in Burlington 

reor- 


Brian Brennan, former chairperson 


crat Jared Wood Nominates UVM student Micque Glitman for Secretary of Burlington 


ganize, regroup and ready them- 
selves for a battle in the polls, so do 
the Democrats on a national scale. 
The Burlington Democrats are 
awaiting the national election ,hop- 
ing that a good fight and maybe 
some victories will be a good sign 
for their ranks locally. 

“At every level, from national to 
local politics, the Democratic party 


is at a turning point,” said Made- 


leine Kunin, former lieutenant 


governor of Vermont. “This. is.a 


time of surge and renewal.” 

‘We are hoping to see new initia- 
tives launched by the Democrats on 
a local and national level,’ said 


of the Democratic Party. 

This year, 
aldermanic seats are up for elec- 
tion. Currently, the Democrats are 
in the position of a third party, 
holding three seats compared to 
five each for the Republican and 
Citizens Party. This means that the 
party has a chance to improve its 
position. 

The City Committee of the 
Democratic party voted to adopt a 


-new set.of bylaws:on Sept. 7. Ordi- 


narily, the bylaws of any political 
party are fairly unimportant. Until 
recently, local parties have been 
run according to tradition and hier- 
archy. However, since Mayor 
Bernard Sanders and his 
followers have come 

into power, 

it has 


‘City Democratic Committee . 


in Burlington, six . 


Then get in on the ground floor in our undergraduate officer @ You can take free civilian flying lessons 

commissioning program. You could start planning on a career like the Ml You're commissioned upon graduation 

men in this ad have. And also have some great advantages like: If you're looking to move up quickly, look into the Marine Corps 
@ Earning $100 a month during the school year undergraduate officer commissioning program. You could start off 
@ As a freshman or sophomore, you could complete your basic making more than $17,000 a year 

training during two six-week summer 

sessions and earn more than $1100 


Maybe you can be one ofus. ~~ _ 
’ : ZB 
during each session aR. 
@ juniors earn more than $1900 dur- The Few. 2 A, ee 
, . The Proud. {£4-<S © 
ing one ten-week summer session i = 


The Marines. 
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See your Officer Selection Officer, Capt Flynn when he visits your campus, or call 
him at (603) 668-0830. 
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GTEs: Life as an Instructor-Student 
Ms OR ae en a a BS Rea Ho eae ee a ry 


By CAMERON THRALL 


They look like professors. They 
talk like professors. They even act 
like professors. But they’re not: 
they’re GTFs. 

GTF stands for graduate teach- 
ing fellow. Half-teacher and half- 
student, about 200 of these fellows 
work at UVM and form a valuable 
resource for students and faculty. 

UVM employs selected graduate 
students as instructors in many of 
its introductory courses. In 
exchange for teaching and tutoring 
duties, graduate fellows receive a 
stipend of $5400 and _ tuition 
waivers up to 20 graduate credit 
hours. 

GTFs_ usually teach courses 
with unusually high enrollments, 
like English 1 or Chemistry 1-5. In 
the chemistry department, for 
example, all introductory courses 
designed for freshmen, sophomores 
or non-majors use graduate stu- 
dents, usually as laboratory assis- 
tants. 

Among the benefits GTFs bring 
to the University are a tremendous 
savings in cost. The average stipend 
for a teaching fellow is a fraction of 
the cost of hiring a full time faculty 
member. According to one faculty 
member, the cost of hiring addi- 
tional faculty as opposed to GTFs 
would be “explosive.” 

The benefits of the graduate 
teaching program are more than 
economic, however. By shifting the 
burden of teaching introductory 
courses to graduate students the 
University frees its faculty to 
pursue research and to develop 
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_ courses in their specialties, areas of 


study that they may have spent 
years exploring. 

The program also allows the 
graduate students, many of whom 
are heading for careers in academia, 
to gain valuable teaching experi- 
ence. This experience allows them 
to develop basic teaching skills and 
evolve a teaching style of their own. 

Often graduate fellows are more 
accessible to and less separated in 
perspective from their students 
than full-time faculty. As Robert G. 
Lawson, Vice President for 
Research and Dean of the Graduate 
College, said in a recent interview, 
the GTFs ‘‘form a link between the 
students and the faculty.” 

A common objection to gra- 
duate teaching fellows centers on 
their qualifications, on their ability 
and preparation for teaching. An- 
thropology professor Peter Woolf- 
son recalled what he faced as a 
graduate teaching fellow at the 
SUNY campus at Buffalo during 
the early 60s. For Woolfson, being 
a GTF was something akin to_“‘slave 
labor,’”’ teaching as many as three 
sections of English composition. It 
was, in his words, ‘‘a double-edged 
sword,” allowing him to complete 
his education but thrusting him 
into a classroom with little or no 
preparation. “It was great training 
for me,” he recalls, “but I’m not 
sure it was the best education for 
them.” 

English professor Mary dane 
Dickerson echoes this sentiment. As 
one of 50 teaching fellows at the 
University of North Carolina, Dick- 
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erson attended one general meeting 


.— at which she was given a syllabus 


and informed what her texts would 
be — and was then sent into the 
classroom. As she recalls, ‘‘I lost 20 
pounds in my first year of teach- 
ing.” 

UVM’s graduate students ,how- 
ever,are more fortunate in the way 
they are viewed by the University. 
Far from being viewed as slave 
labor, the graduate teaching fellows 
are seen, in Lawson’s words, as 
fulfilling the ‘role of “‘apprentices”’ 
in education. They are an integral 
part of the University’s educational 
strategy which affects the kind of 
preparation and support they are 
given. 

In discussing the qualifications 
of graduate teaching fellows and 
the University’s overall view of 
their role, Lawson pointed out that 
as graduate students, each teaching 
fellow holds a baccalaureate degree 
in their field of study and can 
draw on a variety of resources to 
help them deal with the rigors of 
teaching. 

Among those resources are the 
support and supervision of the 
faculty within their department, 
the preparation that the individual 
department sponsors and a seminar 
on teaching given by the Instruc- 
tional Development Center. 

The preparation each depart- 
ment sponsors varies with the role 
that the graduate students are asked 
to fulfill. The psychology depart- 
ment, for example, employs gra- 
duate students as teaching assistants 
and lab assistants and sponsors an 


orientation meeting on one of the 
momings in the week before 
classes. 


The English department, using 
teaching fellows as instructors for 
English I, sponsors a_ three-day 
series of orientation workshops 
covering such topics as designing 
the course, the writing process, 
shaping assignments and _ grading. 
This year’s workshops were con- 
ducted by Dickerson and Toby 
Fulwiler, the new Director of 
Freshman Writing, and reflected the 
growing awareness among educators 
of the need to prepare graduate 
teaching fellows for their role as 
educators. Fulwiler said, “Teaching 
writing isn’t hack work. It’s serious 
business.” 

Adele Scaccia, a former teach- 
ing fellow in the _ psychology 
department, described her role as a 
teaching assistant in Psychology. 
109 and 110, the department’s 


courses on the basics of statistics 
and methodology. She supervised 
labs, helped grade and formulate 
exams and occasionally lectured. 
She described her experience in 
very positive terms and stressed the 
need to develop basic teaching 
skills, saying, “It’s absolutely essen- 
tial to have a clear understanding of 
these methods and of how to get 
them across.” 

The University’s graduate teach- 
ing staff may remain something of a 
mystery to undergraduates, but one 
thing is at least certain. They play 
an important — if mysterious — role 
at UVM. e 


ere oe 


EDITORIALS 


Baseball in Burlington 


By all accounts, Dizzy Dean was more than just a 
great baseball player. Even back in the 30s, when the 
newspapermen would trample one another to get to his 
locker first after games, Dizzy always had time to utter 
memorable quotations. About baseball. About the 
opposite sex. About politics. About life. You name it 
and there was a good chance Dizzy would talk about 
it — and in the most beautifully inept English he could 
muster. 

It was about this time, at the height of his fame, 
that Dizzy unwittingly prophesied what it would be like 
to have baseball in Burlington in the early 80s. 

Dizzy said, “I’d get me a bunch of bats and balls and 
sneak me a couple of empires and learn them kids 
behind the Iron Curtain how to tote a bat and play 
baseball... and if Joe Stallion knowed how much they 
was in the concessions at a ballpark, he’d get outta 
politics and get in a honest business.” 


Mayor Bernard Sanders, the toned-down Green 
Mountain version of “Joe Stallion” for purposes of this 
editorial, is not ready to get out of politics, but he is 
very interested in welcoming the “honest business” to 
Burlington. Although the Pittsburgh Pirates have chosen 
not to affiliate themselves with owner Mike Agganis’ 
team, Agganis remains in Burlington, his offices set up. 
Because Burlington has been designated a AA site, a AA 
team will play here next year. Sanders’ efforts to secure 
a team have met with unanimous approval. 

And money, it should be said, is the root of almost 
all unanimity. In this case, amidst all the rhetoric about 
the grand old game, summer nights, and dust gently 
kicking up off the infield is the fact that a minor league 
team would virtually guarantee Burlington extra 
revenue. 

Area merchants could profit enormously from a 
team: in minor league baseball, the outfield fences exist 
to be plastered with advertisements; and the. players 


LETTERS 


Jeanne Mance Story 
Inaccurate 


To the Editor: 

I would like to request 
that when the Vermont 
Cynic prints an article it 
tries to the best of the 
staff’s ability to obtain the 
correct information. 

The article concerning 
the Jeanne Mance fire was 
not written using your 
greatest abilities. The story 
contains incorrect informa- 
tion at as many as five 
places, obvious places, in 
the article. The presence of 
some misprints or misspell- 
ings does not bother me, 
but when the Vermont 
Cynic makes as many errors 
(including the date of the 
fire) as were made, on an 


' article so close and available 


to UVM it does not make 
an impressive mark on your 
credits (a O— maybe). 
Thank you. 

John Taylor 

519 Jeanne Mance 


Skip Who? 


othe kditor: 


I’d like to point out two 
careless mistakes in Mike 
Sagansky’s article about the 
men’s UVM varsity soccer 
team. The first is his con- 
tention that Skip Gilbert 
was the best collegiate soc- 
cer goalie in the country. 
He may have had the 
highest rating and lowest 
goals against but perhaps 
that’s because of the defen- 


sive oriented style of the 
team. Also I may be wrong 
but I seriously doubt whe- 
ther Mr. Sagansky saw every 
collegiate soccer goalie in 
the country. Skip Gilbert 
was great, but who are 
you to declare him the best 
goalie in the country. One 
other correction I’d like to 
make is that Hopewell 
Valley Central High School 
is not in Princeton, New 
Jersey. Hopewell Valley 
High is in Pennington, New 
Jersey. How are your rea- 
ders going to value your 
writing if your writings are 
biased and _ your facts 
erroneous? 

Respectfully submitted 

- James Y. Laughlin 


’ 


No No Red Meat 


To the Editor: 

I thought that The 
Vermont Cynic was sup- 
posed to be a respectable 
paper representing the views 
and interests of the student 
to the student. After read- 
ing “No Red Meat” (VC, 
9-8-1983, p. 6), in the last 
issue, my chin dropped to 
my chest for about ten 
minutes in disgust. 

Yes, freedom of the 
press is one of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution 
of the United States. Yes, 
people should express their 
opinions. After all, indivi- 
dualism is one of the most 
important characteristics of 
us as humans. 


exist, off the field, to endorse local products. Every- 
thing from pizza to fashion could be hyped effectively. 

But lost, apparently, in all this chop-licking conjec- 
ture is a second, and perhaps much more important, 
benefit. The terms under which a minor league club 
would come to Burlington make close interaction 
between the city and UVM mandatory. 


Agganis, before the Pirates decided to disassociate 
themselves from his club, showed as much. The agree- 
ment he reached called for $30,000 of Burlington’s 
money to be spent on bringing UVM’s Centennial Field, 
the proposed site of his team’s home games, up to code. 
When another club does make Burlington its AA affi- 
liate, this agreement will probably remain unchanged. 

Given that, and with the whole state still focusing 
on the much-ballyhooed return of professional sports to 
Vermont, the last thing the city or University can afford 


to do is argue. 


But lately that is all Burlington and UVM have 
seemed to do. Indeed, in many ways their relationship 
has resembled that most classic of baseball’s acrimoni- 
ous discussions, the heated, face-to-face, manager- 


umpire confrontation. 


First, UVM comes on the field and, not liking a deci- 
sion, throws its cap down and kicks dirt all over Burling- 
ton. Burlington in turn stops walking the other way, 
places its nose precisely one inch from the nose of its 
adversary, and launches its own finger-pointing accusa- 


tions. 


A minor league team that relies on both UVM and 
Burlington for its success may produce even more 
bickering, it’s true. But the advantages of having a 
baseball team here, despite Dizzy’s logic, are more than 
monetary. Here’s to hoping that a joint project like this 
will do its part in bringing the two sides — if that’s the 
word I’m looking for — closer together. 


And, yes, WE ARE 
HUMANS. Russians are 
humans, too. In philosophy 
and anthropology classes we 
students learn that different 
social groups have different 
cultures. The _ relativist 
claims that certain styles 
and mannerisms should not 
be called evil or bad because 
they are different than our 
own. Did the author of this 
article realize, maybe Rus- 
sians like beets and maybe 
potatoes, also. Americans 
eat beets and potatoes, but 
does life ‘“‘suck”’ in America, 
too? Will Saga ever be able 
to serve potatoes or beets 
again? Will the prejudicial 
views of the Cynic change 
the attitude of the reader? 

I hope and think that I 
can say my _ views are 
backed by many or most of 
the students at UVM in 
saying that prejudice is 
one of the biggest problems 
in our society. Everybody, 
with no exception, has 
certain prejudices; I have 
prejudices. The pope has 
prejudices. Who wants to 
hear about the donkey- 
minded views of one stu- 
dent that are neither appro- 
priate nor interesting? The 
addition of profanities to a 
useless article adds neither 
humor nor strength to make 
the article seem better. 

Students: Stand strong 
against prejudice. Remem- 
ber it doesn’t matter the 
color of your skin, the 
beliefs you possess, the 
way you act, where you 
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Don’t Deploy 


Pershing II’s 
CARTOONS 
To the Editor: Matt Surico 
The ‘termination’ of 


Korean Flt. 007 and the 
resulting death of its 269 
presumably innocent pas- 
sengers is one of the most 
important lessons of the 
day. In the midst of on- 
going cold war tension 
between the U.S. and Soviet 
governments — please note 
that I am not referring to 
the people of either country 
— it is not surprising that 
the Soviets have their finger 
on a hair trigger. And while 
we may not condone shoot- 
ing down a passenger plane 
for lack of some positive 
identification, I recall a 
few years ago when the U.S. 
came dangerously close to a 
nuclear retaliatory attack 
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Distribution 10,000 


Printed at the Upper Valley 
Press, Bradford, Vermont. 
The Vermont Cynic, 
published each Thursday 
during the year, is the stu- 


on the Soviets simply dent newspaper of the 
because a silicon chip had Uninersity of Vermont. Of- 
failed within the NORAD | _ fices are located in the Bill- 


ings Center, UVM, Bur- 


computer system. 
lington, Vermont, 


Putting this hair trigger 


in terms of a nuclear pated bys tony 
802-656-4412. Third-class 
exchange — we all know | postage paid at Bradford, 
that millions of* lives, and Vt. Subscription rates are 
most likely even the liveli- $15 per year. 
hood of our planet are The opinions expressed in 
dangling from a dangerously letters to the editor are those 
thin thread. of the writer and do not 
How then can we justify | "ecessarily reflect those of 


the Cynic. 
see LETTERS, page 13 
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SAILING CLUB DRY DOCKED 9 
COVER STORY CONTINUED 10 
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GLENN RUSSELL 


Cover Photo by Glenn Russell 


SAIL AWAY TODAY 


*Pay just $350 towards the price of a Bic 250 sailboard (or $397.50 for Magnum 
Nova |, $447.50 for Nova Il, $510 for HiFly 300), and get sailing today! We'll _ ; : | 
finance the balance— there’s no bank involved, no interest charges, and you : a _ 

have until November to complete your payments. When you do, we'll give , 
you a storm sail— $145 value— absolutely free! Offer good on in-stock 
boards only. 
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65 Main Street, 
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COMMENTARY 


UVM Must Seek 
Cultural Mix 


By DOLORES SANDOVAL 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
and Social Services 

Congratulations to the 
Cynic editors for their 
honesty in citing the UVM 


_ Record for its recognition 


of non-existent racial diver- 
sity at UVM in an article on 
the three minority students 
who studied on campus this 
summer under the MARC 
Program (Minority Access 
to Research Careers). No 
matter how laudable the 
program and how nice it 
was the opportunity was 
provided, it still adds up to 
a grade of P for Puny. 

Then the second Cynic 
issue of this new academic 
year brings an_ interview 
with the new Acting Direc- 
tor of Admissions which 
helps to explain the need 
for the first editorial. The 
headline ““Kreamer Wants to 
Keep UVM Just As It Is”’ is 
pitiable, for UVM in a land 
of cultural richness and 
diversity is poverty-stricken. 


Just as I congratulated 
the Cynic editors for their 
honesty I must do the same 
for Ms. Kreamer. For the 
statements attributed to her 
clearly reflect the policies 
of the administration and 
the views of too many of 
my fellow faculty. The 
quotation “Our commit- 
ment to minority recruit- 
ment hasn’t changed. The 
issue has just become more 


vocal, which has led to 
more dialogue,” translates 
to “There has been a good 
deal of warm spit spewed 
into the air.” 

But a favorite contra- 
diction again, often heard 
and more often conven- 
iently believed is “‘Location 
too plays a part in UVM’s 
popularity, according to 
Kreamer — in the narrowest 
sense for skiing accessibility 
and in the broadest sense 
for its ability to lend 
itself to different types of 
people.’? However, a little 
further on, we _ discover 
that, “The nature of the 
University, she contends, 
is such that it is difficult to 
attract minority and inter- 
national students.”’ Burling- 
ton’s small size and lack of 
appropriate support groups 
gets the blame. Gee whiz, 
we minority-international 
type folk have done _ it 
again. Here we have nice 
round peg UVM and little 
square Burlington and we 
turn up as splinters no one 
quite knows what to do 
with. 


Other institutions in our 
league speak of “‘building a 
freshman class.’’ If we do 
the same, then translated 
into architectural terms can 
one conclude other than 
that we are building a 
cube-shaped, white marble 
mausoleum? 

Well, since the students 
working on the Cynic have 


through their articles this 
year and in others past 
decried the extreme homo- 
geneity of this campus (a 
homogeneity which many 
faculty find counterproduc- 
tive to attempts to engender 
diversity of thought and 
debate) perhaps it can only 
be through students that 
change can occur. 

It is your dollar which 
gains you admission to the 
white marble mausoleum. If 
you find it beautiful and 
complete I would say, 
“Praise the Lord” and let 
the subject rest. If, how- 
ever, you feel the incorpor- 
ation of other materials, 
varying hues, textures and 
deepened values could be 
beneficial to your passage 
through this _ structured 
environment then I would 
say “Praise the Lord and 
pass the ammunition” 
because my experience on 
this campus has shown me 
that students can and have 
been effective change agents 
for good. 

Now, for ammunition, a 
search committee for the 
position of Director of 
Admissions should be 
appointed if it hasn’t been 
already. You can . bring 
pressure on the selection 
process and foster a cam- 
pus-wide dialogue on the 
merits of our present philo- 
sophy on recruitment and 
admission of students. Or, 
you can wait until Hell 


freezes over. - 


Don’t Drink 


and Drive 


By FORD VON WEISE 

Last Saturday night was 
not a typical Saturday 
night. Usually, such a week- 
end evening involves the 
consumption of copious 
amounts of alcohol and a 
delirious attempt to walk 
home. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I was stone cold sober. 


Two friends and I were 
making our way from one 
small town in Massachusetts 
to another. We came to a 
rise in the road, and when 
the car had reached the top, 
we were confronted with 
over twenty cops. They 
came complete with their 
cars, flares, lights, hats, 
boots, and above all, their 


ability to make even the 
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most confident person feel 
a little uneasy; our most 
unlikeable men in blue had 
set up a roadblock to catch 


- drunk drivers. 


The car was stopped 
and an officer handed me a 
leaflet and informed me of 
the drunken driving laws in 
the state. He looked for 
bloodshot eyes, slurred 
speech or some other tell 
tale signs of drinking. In the 
meantime, two other offi- 
cers with their cigar-stomp- 
ing flashlights walked up 
and down the car looking 
for other additional signs of 
consumption. Sensing that 
the seatbelt-wearing occu- 
pants of the car were 
basically nerds out in the 


family car for a trip to see 
their favorite movie, they 
let us go. 


When we hear through 
the media that law enforce- 
ment agencies have set up 
road blocks to catch drunk 
drivers, we often think that 
it is only an attempt 
through publicity to scare 
us, or we feel we would 
never come across such a 
trap. Last Saturday night, 
however, proved this wrong. 
Awareness about drunk 
driving in this country has 
reached a level never en- 
countered before. Numer- 
ous states have enacted laws 
to combat the thousands of 
deaths attributed to drunk 
driving. Drivers no longer 
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Thoughts For 
Thursday 


By WILL SPRUANCE 

If you are a typical college student, you enter 
college with many preconceived ideas of what your 
college experience should be like. 

Many come to enrich their minds and broaden their 
perspectives. Others come to refine their ideas and gain 
insight to the world around them. Still others hope to 
obtain the knowledge that will help them land a profit- 
able career upon graduation. If you are a serious, 
dedicated, aggressive and above all highly motivated 
individual, these goals become a reality. 

If you are like myself, however, these ideas of 
academic grandeur fall by the wayside as the semester 
gains momentum. 

Every semester I make a number of silent vows, 
hoping to redeem myself for past failures. I vow to work 
hard, only party on weekends and involve myself in a 
host of extracurricular activities. Sure enough a new 
semester begins; it’s 11:00 p.m. on a Thursday night, 
and I am seated in the library diligently studying his- 
tory. Right? 

Wrong. 

I’m where I am most every Thursday night, down at 
some local watering hole with a cold one in my left 
hand and a shot of Cuervo in my right. So much for 
Thursday night at the library. The same goes for Friday 
classes. By the time Sunday arrives, I feel as if my 
body’s been desecrated, while my mind quivers at the 
thought of the work it faces. 

I am a junior and my major is history. This means 
that most of my work load is directed toward writing 
papers and -leafing through enormous amounts of 
reading material. For the two history courses I am 
taking this semester, I am responsible for over 800 pages 
of reading material per week, not to mention what I 
have due in other courses. 

With all this work, you must be asking what I am 
doing poisoning my liver on a Thursday night. 

What I am doing is relaxing. After four semesters, I 
have come to the realization that many of these precon- 
ceived goals about what you should get out of college 
are simply unobtainable to all but a select few. Fur- 
thermore, there is a great deal more to college than 
academics. It would be a terrible shame to go through 
college being exposed to just one of its many aspects, 
when there is so much more to experience. 

What we should all realize is that it is no easy feat to 
master what we set out to do at the beginning of the 
semester. If we give 100 percent toward pursuing those 
superhuman goals, we will not only cause ourselves 
undue strain but will miss out on an important part of 
the college experience. Let yourself go, unwind and 
relax. I’ll see you Thursday night. 


“are able to drive drunk and 
expect to get away with it 
when they are caught. 


Roadblocks and other 
methods to catch the 
intoxicated driver should be 
applauded and continued 
not just in a few states, 
but throughout the coun- 
try. Only the continued 
application of these 
methods will help reduce 
the death toll. Most of us, if 
not all of us, have known 
people who have died 
behind the wheel. This fact 
alone should frighten us 
enough not to drink and 
drive. Unfortunately, most 
of us, including myself, 
have driven while drunk. 


The problem with cars 
is not that they are fast and 
can easily kill, but rather 
they are driven by people. 
After driving a few years, 


many of us are lulled into 
making driving an uncon- 
scious automatic action. 
Add booze to this “Of 
course I’ve been driving for 
years”’ attitude and the 
result can be fatal. 


Most of you have pro- 
bably heard this overplayed 
saga many times before. 
You say to yourself, as you 
open the fridge to get 
another beer, “Why the hell 
does this guy have to bore 
me with another stupid 
moralistic dissertation on 
drunk driving?” I would 
ask myself the same ques- 
tion when I read such an 
article. But the fact remains 
— people are sick and tired 
of seeing our generation 
getting loaded and driving. 
The powerful are on the 
warpath to nail those of us 
who drink and drive. Last} 
Saturday night was proof. e | | 
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Strength Will Bring 


Settlement 


By JOE ELMINGER 

All the uproar over the 
Korean jetliner drew atten- 
tion away from Lebanon 
this week. As of now there 
are four dead and twenty- 


eight wounded US. 
Marines. 
The Syrians are 


attempting to topple the 
government of President 
Gemayal by encouraging 
the guerrilla forces of the 
Druse militia to attack 
Lebanese Army and USS. 
Marine positions. But the 
Syrians are dead wrong to 
think that because of a few 
casualties we are going to 
withdraw our troops and 
allow them to walk in and 
take over the country. 


On the contrary, the 
President now advocates a 
more aggressive use of force 
in the area, and he is 
seeking Congressional 
approval of his actions as 
required by the War Powers 
Act. Both actions are steps 
in the right direction, for 
now the primary objective 
of the international peace- 
keeping force must be to 
frustrate any Syrian 
attempts to gain control of 
more Lebanese territory 
through the use of the 
Druse militia. 


This most recent action 
by the President is a loud 
and clear message to the 
Syrians that the U.S. is not 
divided on the question of 
the Marine role in Lebanon 
and that we are not going to 
pull out. The U.S. has a 
vested interest in achieving 
overall peace in the Middle 
East, and our success in 
Lebanon would be an im- 
portant step toward reach- 
ing that goal. 

But throughout’ the 
Arab world there is much 
anti-American sentiment: 
many Arab nations feel that 
the U.S. is responsible for 
the Israeli invasion in the 
| first place. However, if we 
were to succeed in bringing 


together the opposing. fac- 
tions in Lebanon and nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement 
resulting in a _ united 
Lebanon, our image in the 
Middle East might improve. 

The only way to bring 
about a peaceful settlement 
is to keep the Syrians as far 
out of the picture as possi- 
ble. We must stalemate their 
every attempt to push the 
Druse militia forward, and 
we must prove that we are 
dedicated to our mission. 

The President has been 
trying to avoid the restric- 
tions of the War Powers Act 
(which allows a President to 
deploy troops in a combat 
situation for only sixty days 
without Congressional 
approval) by refusing to 
admit that the Marines were 
involved in combat. But 
now that Congressional 
approval seems almost cer- 
tain, the President is 
anxious to get it. Approval 
will not only legalize his 
actions, but also show the 
Syrians that Americans 
support the role of the 
Marines and do not want 
them withdrawn. 

The decision to use U.S. 
Navy guns and planes shows 
the Syrians that American 
firepower extends far 
beyond the 1,400 men in 
Beirut itself. We must make 
the Syrians know that we 
will repel those who try to 
challenge the authority of 
the peacekeeping force and 
interfere with its mission. 

Whether it be the 


thought of facing the wrath . 


of the American fighting 
machine or a simple recon- 
sideration of goals, the 
guerrillas, if stalemated, will 
eventually settle down and 
be willing to negotiate. This 
is a precious time, and if we 
falter or show signs of 
weakness, we will lose it 
forever. A peaceful settle- 
ment is just beyond this 
period of chaos, and the 
stronger we are, the sooner 
we will see it. e 
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Grand Opening Special: 
Sept.18 - Oct.1 


DISC PLAYERS OR RECORDERS 
AND 3 DISCS OR TAPES 

FOR $29.95 

REGULARLY $42.50 


DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


RCA VIDEO DISC PLAYER 
AND CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
OR ONE OF 10 FREE CLUB 
MEMBERSHIPS 


DRAWING OCTOBER 1, 1983 


JUKEBOX VIDEO 


SPECIALIZING IN MUSIC VIDEO 
271 PEARL ST. BURLINGTON 862-6776 
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DON'T GAMBLE WITH YOUR 
COLLEGE WEARS... 


REGISTRATION: 
; September 
‘ 14, 15, and 16 
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BS a ARE PLANING 


w% S.A.SENATE & 


ELECTIONS << 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 


SEPTEMBER 21 & 22 
ROLLING TIMES & LOCATIONS 


MAIN CAMPUS EAST CAMPUS 
Jeanne Mance Main Lounge 7-10 PM _ Harris-Millis Dining Hall 5-7 PM 
C-B-W Main Lounge 7-10 PM _ Living/Learning Dining Hall 5-7 PM 
McAuley Dining Hall 5-7 PM M-A-T Main Lounge 5-7 PM 
REDSTONE CAMPUS OFF CAMPUS 

Coolidge Main Lounge 7-10 PM _ Bookstore Lobby 10-3 PM 
W-D-W Main Lounge 7-10 PM _ Billings Lobby 10-3 PM 
C-W-P Dining Hall 5-7 PM Library Lobby 7-10 PM 
M-S-H Dining Hall 5-7 PM 


FORT ETHAN ALLEN Housing Office Lounge 6-9 PM 


All Members of SA are Eligible to Vote! Pollworkers wanted - inquire at SA office! 


8 «ad ae 
REGGAE DANCE PARTY Ill @ FRIDAY,SEPT16 @® MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
e WITH SPECIAL GUESTS LAMB’S BREAD & CARLTON BRYAN & 
CROSSROADS e® |-TAL FOOD BY CITY MARKETeL!IQUOR SERVED 
BY HUNT’S @® TICKETS $8.00 ADVANCE bd $9.50 DAY OF SHOW 
eAVAILABLE AT PURE POP e ALLGOODTHINGS @ BUCH SPIELER 
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Burlington Still to Have 
Baseball Despite Buc Veto’ § 


By ANDY COOK 

In a confusing development, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates announced yes- 
terday they would not renew their 
one-year contract with the AA 
team scheduled to move to Burling- 
ton next spring. 

This means that Vermont will 
still have a professional baseball 
team at Centennial Field next year, 
but it will be affiliated with one of 
the 25 other major league teams. 
Leading candidates to land in Bur- 


lington are farm clubs of the 
Cincinnati Reds and California 
Angels. 


According to Dick Smullen, a 
member of the Friends of Baseball 
committee, the owner of Burling- 
ton’s new team, Mike Agganis, has 
already set up offices in Vermont, 
and is now waiting word on which 
organization his team will be 
affiliated with. All major league 
teams must sign their one-year 
affiliation contracts with AA teams 
by October, said Smullen. 


Vermont will still have a minor 
league team because the Eastern 
League had approved Agganis’ plan 
to move his team from Lynn, Mass. 
to Vermont. Also, Agganis had 
signed a five-year contract with 
Burlington. The only way Agganis 


coula leave Burlington would be if 
he lost more than $5,000. If he 
breaks even or makes a profit, he 
must remain in the city. 

In other words, Burlington has 
replaced Lynn as one of 26 cities 
with AA status in various leagues. 
Because there are 26 major league 
teams, each of these cities is guar- 
anteed some affiliation with a team. 

For this reason, officials like 
Smullen and Mayor Bernard San- 
ders don’t. see the Pittsburgh 
decision as a catastrophe. When the 
city announced Agganis’ contract 
last Thursday, it was known that 
Pittsburgh might disassociate itself 
with Agganis’ team. Then, at the 
weekly meeting with the Board of 
Aldermen Monday night, it was 
mentioned that Pittsburgh might 
not re-signin October. Some people 
speculate that the decision by the 
parent team is based on a desire not 
to have to share a baseball field 
with UVM, which owns Centennial 
Field. 

The Angels might now adopt 
Agganis’ team because they have 
decided not to renew their contract 
with a Nashua, N.H. team. The 
Reds are in the running because 
that club might not want to re-sign 
with an AA team in Waterbury, 
Conn. - 
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Sailing Club Stalled, 
Boats Drydocked 


By DEBBIE WIEN 

Whether or not the 
UVM Sailing Club will be in 
the water this Fall depends 
largely on a handful of 
individuals who have been 
working rigorously for the 
past year to get the six 
Laser-two boats recently 
purchased by S.A. in the 
water. The total cost of 
these boats was approxi- 
mately $12,000, and for 
each day these boats stay 
ashore, the 100 or so 
‘members’? of the sailing 
club remain ashore also. 


Malcolm Rogers, elected 
President of the Sailing 
Club last spring, has several 
reasons for the boats’ 
remaining inactive. ‘‘We 
didn’t have an advisor until 
last Spring. We are facing a 
great deal of complexity, 
and we had to conceive a 
program from scratch,” he 
said. 


Rogers also mentioned 
that “the administration has 


been overly cautious 
because of a sailing accident 
in 1980 in which a UVM 
student using one of the 
school’s boats drowned.” 
The group, working 


hard to get these boats in 
the water, is facing more 
than one problem. Rogers 
also cited the problem of 
“finding a place to keep the 
boats,” saying that the 


GLENN RUSSELL 


“Burlington beaches already 
have ‘exclusive contracts’.” 
S.A. President Erik Stav- 
rand said that ‘‘Perkins Pier 
has numerous security prob- 
lems.”’ 

Rogers also cited a 
number of environmental 
problems that kept the 
sailboats out of the water 
last Spring, saying that ‘“‘the 
minimum temperature of 
the lake has to be 45 
degrees, which was not the 
case last Spring, and the 
lake cannot be flooded as it 
also. was last Spring.” 
Rogers cited two cases of 
hypothermia at UVM and 
added that, ‘‘We’re different 
from other clubs because 
we’re faced with safety 
problems that other clubs 
don’t have.” 

Both Malcolm Rogers 
and Denise Robinson, the 
Sailing Club Commodore, 
want the sailing club to 
start a teaching program, 
as well as an intercollegiate 
and an_ intra-club_ racing 
program. Rogers thinks that 
“with a good program, 
UVM could range among 
the top five or six schools in 
New England easily.” 

It’s obvious that there 
are people in the club who 
want to make sailing at 
UVM a reality again, and in 
the words of Robinson, 
‘“neople really want it to 
happen, so I think it will.” 


Graham Parker, Sunday Sept 18, 8:00 P.M. 
AT THE FLYNN THEATRE 


TICKETS: $9.75 with vaild UVM ID; $11.25 General Public. 
Available starting September 6 at the UVM Campus Ticket 
Store and the Flynn Theatre Box Office 


CHECK IT OUT!! 
McHATS 


formerly Nector’s 658-4771 


* FOOD TILL CLOSING* 


EVERY NIGHT 


Pub food Joe V’s Italian Specialties...Great Lunches 
Fries and Gravy $.95, Buffalo Wings $2.95, Hot Meatball Sand./Fries $2.75§ 


* UPSTAIRS x 


DJ Doug Hopps and Dance Around Sound 
Wed-Sat 9-1:30 
Live Bands Fri. & Sat. - call for schedule 
(The Other Ones Sept. 30, Oct. 1) 


* Largest Dance Floor Downtown * 


Fooseball-Video Games-Cheap Drinks 
$.75 Beer, $1.00 Mixed Drinks 


., * DOWNSTAIRS x 


2227 OW : Live Bands Everynight, 
°MOT™,.0**Little Joyce and the Sensations, Thurs.-Sat. 
“eee Seabird - Sun.-Mon.-Tues. 


——-—-— --—-HAPPY HOUR-— 5-7 ------ 


Carlos Mon-Tues’ Tim Searles Wed-Fri 
Free Hot Hors D’oeuvres 


DRINK SPECIALS DAILY 
50¢ draft-9oz., $1.25 Well 
ALL FOR YOU 
AT 
McHats 
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DEMOCRATS 
continued from cover 


become apparent that this 
political tradition must be 
thrown away. 

“We need a transition 
from. the group who had 
been in power to. the 
natural constituency,” said 
Brennan. “If I had tried 
to make changes in the 
bylaws a year and a half 
ago, it would not have 
happened, now people are 
willing to accept it.”’ 

Tuesday night the City 
Committee convened to 
elect new officers and a new 
party chairperson. The cau- 
cus was no larger than 
usual, but speeches by 
Kunin and _ Brennan, the 
outgoing chairperson, made 
it obvious that reorganiza- 
tion is necessary with the 
future of the party at stake. 


| Carolyn Stewart, the newly 
H| elected chairperson, spoke 


of the need for a _ break 
from traditional politics and 
for a restructuring of the 
party. 

‘We want not to go on 
with politics as usual, but 
with politics as unusual,” 
said Stewart. - 

What caused this change 
and why are people now 
willing to accept it? The 
new bylaws are not much 
different from the old by- 
laws except in two areas in 
which there are radical 
changes. According to the 
old bylaws the Democratic 
City Committee was made 
up of elected officers. This 


4| limited the number of peo- 


ple involved in policy mak- 
ing decisions. The new 
bylaws state that the City 
Committee ‘‘shall consist of 
anyone who attends the 
bi-annual caucus and who 
wishes to be on the City 
Committee.’’ This will give 
any Democrat in the city a 
chance to vote on the 
chairperson, officers and 
policy of the party. 


recently the party only 
represented one side (of its 
constituency) but now it 
will represent the full spec- 
trum.”’ 

With an obvious uphill 
battle in the elections this 
Fall the Democrats are 
attempting to recruit new 
party members. The new 
attitude of the party is one 
of openness to participation 
from all factions. 

Said Kunin, “This 
change in bylaws is symp- 
tomatic of a new spirit in 
the Democratic party.” 

Older members of the 
party argue that the Demo- 
crats are just restructuring 
in order to affirm a stronger 
future for the party in 
general. 

Dick Bove, a long-time 
member of the City Com- 
mittee, said, “We are just 
restructuring. You will see 
the old coming in, but now 
it will be up to the younger 
proup.” =. 

Asked why this change 
occurred, Bove said, ‘““Now 
you’ve got more thinkers. 
Ten years ago no one said 
anything because the Demo- 
crats ran it. Now you have 
everybody thinking and 
talking, they are more for- 
ward now and I think it is 
good.” 

The changes in party 
organization are a necessary 
result of changes in Burling- 
ton population. Ten years 
ago the Democratic party 
consisted of long-time Bur- 
lington’ residents. Today 
one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of Burlington is _ be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 
35. This group consists 
largely of students, ex- 
students, young profession- 
als and single parent fami- 
lies. These are the people to 
whom Sanders appeals the 
most. 
 “In-the 1970s the com- 
munity changed, the college 
expanded, students stayed 


GLENN RUSS 


CITY ALDERMEN: Democrats have lost seven seats in 


three years - 

“We want to change the 
bylaws to let everyone in 
and not leave anyone out,” 
said Brennan. 

The other change made 
in the new bylaws was in 
article XXI, called Party 


Loyalty. This article was. 


completely omitted from 
the new bylaws. The party 
can no longer demand that 
a member of the committee 
resign if he or she actively 
supports a candidate from 
another party. 

According to Brennan, 
“These changes will allow a 
more all-encompassing 
party to emerge. Until 


and the Democratic Party 
did not understand the 


population change,’ said 
Brennan. “The party 
assumed that any three 


people in an apartment 
were students and would be 
gone soon so not to bother 
with them. It was those 
people that Sanders organ- 
ized.”’ 

When asked for his 
opinion on the Democrats’ 
new bylaws, Sanders 
remarked, ““The progressives 
have taken this stance for 
a long time. I approve, but I 
myself don’t intend to 
join.” e 
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GE PROTESTORS: Is 


By TORY RILEY 

Civi! disobedience has 
become a popular outlet for 
the politically discontent in 
the 1980s. But, as the 
incidents increase, their im- 
pact may be decreasing. 

Disorderly conduct 
charges for impeding traffic 
were dismissed Sept. 2 
against more than 60 Ver- 
monters who had partici- 
pated in a sit-in at Burling- 
ton’s General Electric plant 
this past June. The protes- 
tors blocked the delivery 
entrance to the plant in 
hopes of. obstructing busi- 
ness as usual. GE makes 
high-speed machine guns, 
some of which are shipped 
to El] Salvador to assist their 
government’s war against 
leftist guerrillas. 


Although 88 individuals 
were arrested, many 
pleaded guilty, no contest, 
or would not supply the 
court with their correct 
name. Initially, all offenders 
were to be prosecuted. 

“We're not going to 
reward someone by. not 
prosecuting them because 
they failed to _ identify 
themselves,” said Kevin 
Bradley, state’s attorney for 
Chittenden County. 

Now, two months later, 
not only have those who 
gave false names been for- 


NEW YORK, NY (CPS) 
— The college guidebook 
that drew the wrath of 
administrators across the 
country a year and a half 
ago has just released its 
second edition, but with a 
new name and “a lot of fine 
tuning” designed to pacify 
many of its critics. 

Though it quickly 
achieved sales success, the 
New York Times Selective 
Guide to Colleges drove 
some administrators to dis- 
traction when it first 
appeared in February, 1982 
with a five-star system that 
rated schools as if they were 
hotels or restaurants. 

UVM faired well by 
comparison to the 265 

Other four year schools 


it wort 
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gotten, but in light of an 
estimated $90,000 neces- 
sary to prosecute 60-odd 


individuals, Bradley  dis- 
missed the remaining 
charges. Only one man, 


James Bergeron, was tried 
and prosecuted to make it 
clear that the criminal court 
system does not approve of 
civil disobedience. Although 
a number of judges were 
sympathetic to the protes- 
tors’ cause, legally they 
have an obligation to 
uphold the law, both Brad- 
ley and UVM professor and 
protestor Stan Yarian con- 
ceded. 

“Criminal court is not 
the proper place to get their 
point across,” said Bradley. 
“The court does not care if 
they (the protestors) are 
morally right or wrong. 
They are only concerned 
with whether or not the 
protestors were impeding 
traffic, which is a violation 
of the law.” 

Civil disobedient pro- 
testors attempt to acceler- 
ate political activity by 
drawing media attention to 
issues. Such action is often 
taken when the proper 
channels no longer seem 
accessible or effective for 
the individual. 

Yarian explains that the 
sit-in was an action 
“beyond voting, marching 


canvassed. Receiving an 
exemplary 13 out of 15 
possible stars, UVM’s only 
imperfection was a three 
star rating for academics. 
UVM was rated a five star 
school for both social acti- 
vity and quality of life. 

The guide commended 
UVM for a “combination of 
wild partying, excellent ski- 
ing, and good academic 
programs.” 

What irritated adminis- 
trators for other schools 
were the explicit descrip- 
tions of social and academic 
life. 

Of the University of 
Rhode Island, for instance, 
the book quipped: ‘As long 
as you don’t ask too much 
of URI, it won’t ask too 
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CHRIS GEE 


Civil Disobedience Increases, 
While Impact May Decrease 


and writing in which the 
individual puts oneself on 
the line.” While Yarian will 
continue to protest U.S. 
government policy by law- 
ful means, it is crucial to 
him and other protestors 
that further action be 
taken. Protestors, finding it 
inconsequential that cri- 
minal court is not the 
proper place to be heard, 
disagree with Bradley. Their 
actions are crucial to them, 
even if they are largely 
symbolic. 

Yarian, however, is frus- 
trated with the view that 
the sit-in was largely sym- 
bolic. He argues that “‘there 
is a need for repetition.” It 
will not force GE to 
shutdown, to stop making 
weapons, or to make the 
U.S. government change its 
foreign policy, Yarian says. 
One protest may not change 
anything, but many may. 
Yarian stresses that sit-ins, 
vigils, and any visible state- 
ments. must occur with 
great frequency in order to 
be effective. 

Bradley, however, does 
not believe he will see the 
protestors in court again. 
He believes the protestors 
would not stage another act 
of civil disobedience 
because ‘“‘they realize there- 
is nothing the courts can 
do.” M4 


Times Reprints College Guide 


much of you.” 

The guide characterized 
Marquette as a campus 
where ‘‘the ROTC types 
coexist well with the hold- 
overs from the sixties.” 

And the University of 
Tulsa, it commented, is all 
right, ‘“‘but unless you’re 
intent on making big bucks 
in oil, the academic life will 
be better somewhere else.” 

Outraged administrators 


of the schools receiving 
such reviews mounted a 
quick counterattack on 


Edward Fiske, the paper’s 
education editor and editor 
of the guide, who assembled 


the material published 
under The Times Books 
name. 


see GUIDE, page 13 


Every Monday & Friday Night, 6-9 pmit 


With every $10 or more purchase, you 
will receive a certificate good for one... 
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FREE BEER ! : 
} 


(Or ice cream cone, depending on 
your age or preference) complimer '- >f 


Apple Mountain’ 


The place for LEVI’S JEANS 
& VERMONT T-SHIRTS 


Certificates redeemable at 
Halvorsen’s Upstreet Cafe 
Now thru 9/30/83 


32 Church St. Burlington - Across from Penny's) 
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BOLTON VALLEY SKi AREA 
25 minutes from Burlington and Montpelier 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY’S ONLY MAJOR SKI RESORT 


20or SEASON PASSES 


If Purchased by Sept. 25 


ALL PASSES EXCEPT ADULT MIDWEEK AND STUDENT 
MIDWEEK INCLUDE NIGHT SKIING 


Regular 20% Discount 15% Discount 


Price Purchase by Purchase by 

Sept. 25th Nov. 20 
ADULT $310 $248 $279 
STUDENT = 
(FULL TIME 13-22) $226 $181 $203 
JUNIOR (6-12) $163 $130 $147 
ADULT 
MIDWEEK $200 $160 $180 
STUDENT : 
MIDWEEK $140 $112 $126 


MIDWEEK PASSES NOT VALID DURING HOLIDAY WEEKS 


Additional 5% discount if 3 or more people in the same 
family living at the same address 


KIDS UNDER 6 SKI FREE 
Also included — Cross Country Skiing — 100 kilometers of trails 


PURCHASE BY SEPTEMBER 25 AND BECOME ELIGIBLE 
TO WIN 2 ROUNDTRIP TICKETS FROM BURLINGTON 


TO NEW YORK CITY ON 
USAIR. 


SUPER BASH BADGE SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
AT BOLTON AND SMUGGLERS! 


CALL OR VISIT US FOR DETAILS 
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Take UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND courses in 
LONDON. Further experience 
London through field trips and 
living with a British family, 
Spring 1983. 


Contact: 


AMT Worth Aaministration 
454-3043 
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SHELBURNE 


Daily Luncheons 
Dinner Specials 
New French Vaatro, 


Across from 
The Shelburne Museum 


on Route 7 985-3939 


Reservation prefered 
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All Campus Parties 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

When open invitation 
fraternity parties were: 
banned last fall, the future 
of Greek social life was in 
jeopardy. Fraternities suf- 
fered without the recogni- 
tion and revenues of “all 
campus’”’ parties. 

In an effort to regener- 
ate Greek activity, Kappa 
Sigma fraternity has reintro- 
duced the ‘‘all campus” 
party to UVM, beginning 
Sept. 17. Kappa Sigma has 
scheduled the first of what 
appear to be a new breed of 
fraternity party. Catered by 
a private company, requir- 
ing positive identification, 
and staffed by paid boun- 
cers, their party will meet 
all the legal requirements 
city and state officials ob- 
jected to one year ago. 

“We’re going out on a 
limb,” said Kappa Sigma 
president Rob Mallozzi. 
“We'll be taking a risk for 
all the other fraternities, 
but it could be a spurt for 
the whole fraternity sys- 


| tem.” 


The decision to hold the 
party was made in early 
August by House Vice- 
President Jim Pfohl. 
Approached by owners of 
Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe 
about the possibility of 
catering a large open invita- 
tion party, Pfohl made a 
reservation for early Sep- 
tember. With all legal 
requirements met, Kappa 
Sigma expects no problems 
from either UVM or state 
officials. _ 

“Tt will be exactly like 
downtown,” said Pfohl. 
“The house will be fenced 
in, there will be six security 
guards, and _  they’ll be 
checking I.D.’s at the 
door.”’ 

Catered “all campus” 
parties may be the trend for 
the future. Pfohl and 
Mallozzi were told by the 
caterer that similar fra- 
ternity parties are tentative- 
ly scheduled every weekend 
through Oct. 15. No con- 
tracts have been signed, 
however, and the success of 
Kappa Sigma’s party might 


cote to 


(Ws. 


determine the fate of cater- 
ed fraternity parties at 
UVM. 

‘“‘We’re going to be the 
guinea pigs,”’ said Mallozzi. 
‘The Liquor Commission 
will be there, and we’ve 
invited all the other frater- 
nities. It’s going to be a 
showcase.” 

The organizers are con- 
fident about breaking even 
financially. The base cost 


THERE’S NEVER BEEN BETTER FRIENDS 
NEVER BEEN A BETTER TIME 


WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ‘N BEER 
WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ’‘N WINE? 


WHEN LOUIS THREW A HOOK 
AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 


THAT'S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 
NOW IT IS AGAIN! 


KAPPA SIGMA: Party at the Pizza Hut. 


for personnel and equip- 
ment is $400, with an] 
additional $50-60 charge 
for each keg. The high cost 
per keg is the result of 
expensive insurance fees 
that the caterer will bear. 
Mallozzi and Pfohl estimate 
that 200 paying guests will 
cover the party’s costs. The 
fraternity expects up to 800 
people to attend between 7 
p.m. and 1 a.m. e 


IT’S BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


1983 Miller Brewing Co 


Milwauker 


Wise Available in limited area 
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continued from page 11 


They argued -— iin 
letters, interviews, and, in at 
least one instance, a per- 
sonal confrontation in 
Fiske’s office — that the 
New York Times imprima- 
tur lent a suggestion of 
objectivity to what was 
actually subjective material. 

Fiske based his reviews 
of the schools on responses 
to questionnaires he sent 


students on each of the 
campuses. 


In spite of the contro- 
versy — or perhaps because 
of it — more than 80,000 
copies of the books were 
sold. 


Times Books officials 
say they hope to match that 
record with the second 
edition. 4 


LETTERS 
continued from page 4 


the deployment of the 
Pershing II missile’ in 
Europe this December? A 
move which would cut the 
Soviet Union’s advance 
warning time down to vir- 
tually nothing. The answer 
is simply, unequivocably, 
that we cannot. If we 
cannot expect them to deal 
rationally with the threat of 
a Korean passenger plane, 
how can we expect them to 


| respond to the threat of 


nuclear destruction with 
only a minute or two to 
spare? 

Sending the Pershing II 
to Europe is a non-partisan 
issue. Regardless of whether 
you believe in complete 
disarmament or peace 
through superior fire power, 
the touchy conditions these 
missiles create are such a 
specific, unquestionable 
threat to world peace that 
they should be opposed by 
everyone. 

J. Ames 


June Orientation 
Upheld 
‘Yo the Editor: 

I am writing in response 
to your editorial entitled 
“One, Not Two, Trips” in 
the September 8 issue of 
the Vermont Cynic. As a 
student orientation leader 
for both the June and Fall 
sessions of Orientation, I 
would like to challenge 
your opinion that there 
should be a single orienta- 
tion. week at the end of 
August. 

I will not deny that 
asking future UVM fresh- 
men to drop everything and 
head north in the middle of 
June is sometimes incon- 
venient. However, you 
neglected to do any 
research on the subject. If 
you had, you would have 
found that 1,915 members 
of the freshman class came 
to June Orientation. I 
hardly think that 87 per- 


| cent of the freshman class 


would have come to Bur- 
lington in June if they had 
found it, in your words, 
“impractical.”’ 

For many of the mem- 
bers of the incoming class 
that are not from the 
Northeast, their visit to 
UVM in June is_ their 
first. For those that do hail 
from the Northeast, it may 
or may not be their first 
exposure to UVM. Regard- 
less of that fact, scheduling 
Orientation in June serves a 
number of very important 
purposes. The most impor- 
tant reason, which has been 
backed up by numerous 


research studies, is so that 


shmen, transfers, and 
parents have a chance 
v0 get “oriented” to UVM, 


that is, to meet their fellow 
classmates, negotiate their 
way around campus, sche- 
dule courses, and generally 
to reduce any anxiety or 
fears they may have about 
coming to UVM. After 
orientation is over, students 
and parents return home 
and plan for the fall semes- 
ter at UVM in a relaxed 
atmosphere — home. This 
brief but quality look at 
UVM is the single “signifi- 
cant difference” that helps 
incoming students make the 
transition from high school 
or another college to UVM. 
The key to this transition 
are the adjustment months 
of July and August; as has 
been proven by _ research 
here at UVM and at other 
colleges that have modeled 
their program after UVM’s 
innovative style. 


Just from my first-hand 
experience, I would say that 
nearly every student and 
parent that attended June 
Orientation learned an in- 


credible amount about 
UVM and enjoyed it even 
more. You can refer to the 
comprehensive orientation 
evaluations that were filled 
out by the people that 
attended if you do not trust 
my observations. As for the 
approximately 250 people 
that attended Fall Orienta- 
tion, please know that a 
good number of them had 
not been accepted to UVM 
in time to attend one of 
the June sessions. As you 
correctly pointed out, the 
foreign and late transfer 
students are at a disadvan- 
tage; however, I think that 
the Orientation Staff does 
an admirable job in_alle- 
viating this problem. Even 
so, there are schedules to be 
arranged, advisors to meet, 
and rooms to move in to; an 
unavoidable situation, but 
one that is a little less 
painful because they do 
come up earlier than the 
masses, and a lot less 
painful because of the com- 
prehensive orientation pro- 
gram they participate in 
over the weekend and dur- 
ing Fall Welcome Week. 

I am sorry that you did 
not take the time to investi- 
gate this matter before 
putting your thoughts into 
print. I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the current UVM 
orientation program, and 
you can bet that I am not 
alone among 24 other orien- 
tation leaders and almost 
2000 new students. I hope 
that after further consider- 
ation you will become one 
of those that helps to 
contribute to “the signi- 
ficant difference” at UVM. 

Sincerely, 
Cathy Harder 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONEY EATING OUT!! 


Don’t be a Push-over. $90 Oo 
Your VALU 
NEW Burlington Pizza Discount Coupon Books 
are waiting for you. 
IN THE BOOK: 
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SUKKAH | 
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| Help build a SUKKAH for the UVM community. 4 
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CHURCH: Moonies Speak to UVM students. 


Moonies Draw 
Interested Crowd 


By DOROTHY O'LEARY 
Recruiting of students 
was not a Moonie goal at 
the Wednesday evening lec- 
ture on “Unificationism — 
An Alternative for World 
Peace.’’ The film and lec- 
ture provided inquiring stu- 
dents with Moonie religious 
principles and world goals. 
The Moonies made their 
first formal presentation in 
ten years to the UVM 
campus. in a lecture in 
Waterman 413. The evening 


| featured a lecture by the 


' BILLINGS STUDENT CENTER | 


church’s Burlington organi- 
zer, Tom Cutts, and _ in- 
cluded music and a film as 
an overview of the church’s 
purpose. 

Eastern and Western 
songs welcomed the guests. 
The film, ‘‘People of the 
Quest,” provided us with 
the church’s view that sel- 
fishness is not fulfilling and 
doing good is God’s ideal. It 
described. many church 
functions which mostly in- 
cluded religious education 
and missionary work. 

Religious principles of 
the Moonies were also men- 
tioned in the film and 
elaborated on by Cutts. 
There was much stress on 
the ‘Divine Principle” 
which remained undefined. 
However, the function of 
organizing individuals to do 
good for each other in the 
world was clear. The even- 
ing’s title expressed their 
message. 

The church’s political 
opinions center around 
America as a chosen coun- 
try to renew a covenant 


Burlington 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


with God for the world, 
and Russia’s communism as 
atheistic and devaluing of 
man. Many of the church’s 
sub-organizations vocalize 
their anti-communist feel- 
ings, offering the Moonie 
religion as an alternative. 

One such organization is 
the Collegiate Association 
for the Research of Princi- 
ples (CARP). This collegiate 
sub-division of the Moonies 
is represented on 300 col- 
lege campuses across the 
United States. Cutts had no 
personal intention in besin- 
ning any such organization 
at UVM. However, he did 
encourage such organizing 
among any interested #tu- 
dents. 

Another of the churci’s 
functions is the annual 
meeting of International 
Conference on the Unity of 
the Sciences (ICUS). Their 
purpose brings scientists 
from around the _ world 
together to find a direction 
for science and _ ultimate 
unity of people. Many other 
missionary and educational 
sub-divisions were also men- 
tioned. 

The main purpose of 
the evening was to provide 
information and answer 
questions. There was men- 
tion of the church’s weekly 
dinners held Thursday 
nights at 6:30, weekend 
retreats, and the Burlington 
Video Learning Center for 
anyone interested in more 
information. Some _indivi- 
dual discussions between 
students and church mem- 
bers followed the lecture. ® 
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Worthy of the King of Beers. ia 


There's a tradition at Anheuser-Busch, 

A tradition that says never be satisfied until 
you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 
comes a light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 

. One with a clean, distinctive taste. Budweiser Light. 

It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 

that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 


the King of Beers. 
We know the best never comes easy. That's 


why there's nothing else like it. 


©Anheuser-Busch, inc. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Report Puts 
Education in Spotlight 


Story and Photos by 


CAROLINE KURRUS 

Schools exist for purposes other 
than teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. They function to instill 
particular values of democracy, 
good citizenship, and communica- 
tion skills. In a society in which 
education plays an important role 
in the process of socialization, our 
schools are under constant observa- 
tion. People want to be convinced 
that the job is being accomplished. 

The National Commission on 


Excellence in Education’s recent 
report, “‘A Nation at Risk: the 
_ Imperative for Educational 


Reform,”’ has forced educators and 
the public alike to re-evaluate our 
educational system. The _ report 
criticizes the current state of 
education nationwide. Many claim 
the report is misleading, and the 
solutions offered too simplistic for 
the problems. Others call it nothing 
more than an attempt to prove 
national superiority. 

The report centers on _ the 
effects declining education have on 
the nation. The first paragraph 
states: “Our once unchallenged 
preeminence in commerce, indus- 
try, science and technological inno- 
vation is being overtaken by com- 
petitors throughout the world... 
What was unimaginable a genera- 
tion ago has begun to occur — 
others are matching and surpassing 
our educational attainments.”’ 

A critique on the report enti- 
tled ‘“‘Feed the Stomach and Starve 
the Soul,” written by UVM pro- 
fessors of education Edward 
Ducharme and _ Robert Nash, 
attacks that statement. Ducharme 
and Nash write: ‘‘There is bias 
toward an education having social 
and economic utility as the major 
indicator of excellence... What is 
considered most instrumental for 


the Commission on today’s trou- 
bled economy is the current inabi- 
lity of Americans to compete 
successfully with the Japanese, 
South Koreans, and Germans. 
Increased industry and commerce — 
capitalist development — _ thus 
become the preferred long-term 
outcomes of educational reform, 
outcomes which, while important, 
are meaningless without the intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual learn- 
ings crucial to the creation and 
maintenance of a democratic 
society.”’ 

Educational reform cannot be 
accomplished without a reform of 
our social and economic system, 
says 
Will Miller, presently teaching a 
course in Educational Philosophy. 
Funds for adequate salaries and 
curriculum development are insuffi- 


cient, he says, because of the 
notion that local communities 
should support schools through 


property taxes. “Poor communities 
can only offer a poor education,” 
he says. 

Corporations have avoided pay- 
ing school taxes, adds Miller, 
because local school boards and 
trustee boards consist largely of 


corporate officials. “‘Business is the 


school board, so they don’t push - 


for a corporate tax,” 

Miller argues the federal trea- 
sury should be funding our schools, 
not local communities, and that our 
government should be_ spending 
money on education, rather than, 
our country’s defense and military 
weapons. 

The impact of the report has 
been varied at UVM. There have 
been positive responses. The report 
has “galvanized interest on the part 
of the public that is long overdue,”’ 
says UVM Dean of the College of 
Education and _ Social Services 


Dean of College of Education and Social Services Charles Tesconi , 
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UVM philosophy professor . 


Charles Tesconi. 


Tesconi says that some statistics 

ed in the report have been 
available for 10 years, so parts are 
actually outdated. For instance, the 
report claims, “Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (S.A.T.) demonstrate a vir- 


of the demand for new teachers will 


be met. More critical is the need 
for teachers in math and science 


jareas: 50 percent of all teachers 
employed in 1981-82 in those fields 
|were unqualified. 

At UVM, one must be accepted 
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Professor of Education Edward Ducharme. 
SEE a a EY AT, 


tually unbroken decline from 1963 
to 1980,” yet it fails to mention 
that SAT scores stabilized in 1981. 
He added that although SAT scores 
have declined over the years for 
those entering the College of 
Education and _ Social Services 
(CESS), they have declined in all 
departments. 

Despite decreasing scores, Tes- 
coni says students entering CESS at 
UVM are “almost 200 points above 
the national average of teacher 
education programs _ elsewhere.”’ 
The national -average combined 
math and verbal score is 825; the 
average for 1983 freshmen entering 
UVM’s CESS is over 1000. 

The education department is 
also hurt by a steady drop in its 
undergraduate enrollment. Tesconi 
said that in 1972, 20 percent of the 
college-bound population chose to 
study for a teaching career. By 
1982, that figure had dropped to 
less than 5 percent; that meant a 
decline from 341,000 students to 
125,000. 

Tesconi offers four reasons for 
the decline: a substantial drop in 
the number of 18-24 year olds 
between the mid 70s and 1983; 
decreasing salary and prestige in the 
field of teaching; an increasing 
number of opportunities outside 
education for women and minori- 
ties; and widespread publicity of a 
teacher surplus. 

Actually, says Tesconi, there is 
a “critical teacher shortage just 
around the comer.” By 1987, when 
this year’s freshmen class graduates, 
it is projected that only 80 percent 
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Ito a particular program in CESS to 
become certified for teaching. In 
secondary education, admittance is 


based on a written essay test and 
grade point average. 


Russell Agne, department chair- 
person of curriculum development 
in professional education, says a 
new program with stricter require- 
ments for secondary education 
teachers is being developed at 
UVM. Because students in secon- 
dary education must have a major 
and minor field of study, he says 
that a “greater coherence between 
students and faculty members in 
other departments must be provi- 
ded.” 


The Commission’s report has 
not been confronted formally 
within the department, but an open 
discussion led by Ducharme and 
Russell is being held October 12. A 
Nation at Risk staff member Bruce 
Hazlin is speaking here October 21, 
And Lt. Governor Peter Smith is 
compiling recommendations advo- 
cating the improved teaching of 
math and science in Vermont. 


Hopefully, Tesconi says, the 
current attention will result in 
increased salaries and improved 
working conditions in the educa- 
tional field. 

The questions the report raises 
concerning our education system 
remain, as do questions over its 
motives. As Tesconi says, “Since 
schools were blamed for the decline 
(in test scores), will they get credit 
for the increase?” 
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THE PRICE IS 


PLYMOUTH RELIANT 
DODGE ARIES 


1982 FORD EXP’S 


MERCURY LN7’S 


WE NOW OFFER 
ALLSTATE FINANCING 


© THE HERTZ CORPORATION 1982 
SSS — 


More people buy quality used cars from Hertz 
than from anyone else in the world. 


. ee ~ 
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RIGHT AT HERTZ 


$4899 


Take advantage of these sale prices now at Hertz. 
The selection has never been better! 


| FOR INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT | 
BILL STRICKLER OR PAUL SMITH: brary soo 


@ Each car comes with the Hertz 12 
month/Unlimited Mileage War- 
ranty! This Limited Power Train War- 
ranty covers both parts and labor on 
your engine, transmission, drive shaft 
and differential for an entire year. No- 
matter how far you drive. Ask for full 
details. 

e Each car is selected from the finest in 
the Hertz Révtal Fleet and has its own 
Service/Maintenance Record 
which you can check before you buy. 

® Most cars come equipped with air con- 
ditioning, automatic transmission, power 
steering and brakes, radial tires, and AM 
radio. 
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Furniture 
For Less 


By TOM CRONIN 

So, you’ve finally found it. THE perfect apartment. 
Close enough to campus so that you don’t have to brave 
extended periods of sub-arctic temperatures just to get 
to your long-awaited 8:00 a.m. class, yet not so far from 
downtown that you find yourself with no social life. 
Everything seems great. 

You love your classes, all your professors are terri- 
fic, and it turns out that that special someone that 
you’ve been searching for has moved downstairs into the 
apartment directly below yours. 

There is only one, small, seemingly insignificant 
problem. Every time you walk into your apartment, 
that euphoric sensation that you have been experiencing 
lately suddenly escapes you, and is supplanted with the 
echoes of your footsteps as they reverberate throughout 
your apartment and your entire being. You feel as 
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HAPPY HOUR SPECIALS 3-7 p.m? 
25¢ drafts, $1.00 pitchers, 75* Well Drinks 
NIGHTLY SPECIALS _ 8-closin 


MON. THURS. though you don’t have a leg to stand on because you’ve 
30¢ drafts,$1.10 pitchers Lowenbrau 85¢, Labbats Ale 85° forgotten about that one small problem — not only do 
Millers 60¢ LADY‘S NIGHT, Well 85¢ you not have a leg to stand on, but you don’t even have 
a couch or armchair to sit on. 
TUES. FRI. oe ee eF ee a ee seal 
: ¢ ¢ ; Z ¢ ou just can’t affor ose brand-name furniture 
Millers 70 g euerenus 75° Millers 85°. SC AUSD ES 85 mint stores because you’ve spent your last $300 on your 
Rum&Coke 85 (app € or pepperm! ) books for this semester. 
peU dl here. you Cali find al the Topas Oil vel eee 
: ¢ ¢ . ¢ w you can fi e i ,a 
Millers 79°, Becks 95 Millers ee efruit 85° appliances, that you need to make your apartment 
Cape Codders 85 p comiplete: 


One alternative is the large number of garage sales 
currently taking place. Fall is a big time for garage sales 
because people are either moving or because their 
summer project was to clean out that cluttered base- 

= | ment or attic. The classified ads in your local paper will 
D : SC O U N T a ey ; C ES have the time and location of at least three or four of 
é these sales each weekend. Many times they will even list 


some of the items being sold, so you won’t waste your 
time going to the sales that offer only plastic statuettes 


of Elvis Presley or those velveteen portraits of tigers 
: stalking through the jungle. 
The classifieds are a well of information. Besides the 
garage sales, there are listings of furniture under the 
household goods and the merchandise columns, al- 


though these are somewhat more costly ventures. And if 
you're feeling brave and want to do a little bidding for 

’ your furniture, there are also auctions listed in the 
{| N C R F D i FS L = S E L C TI @) N classified ads that could point you in the right direction. 

But many times these places are too far for the 
average student to travel. For a more viable alternative, 
there are many used furniture stores in downtown 
Burlington that just might be the right place for you. 

One such place is Traderman’s, at 86 Pearl Street. 
They have a large selection of household goods — 
everything from chairs, dressers, and dinette sets to 
lamps, and pictures. At first glance, it seems as though 
everything in the store is priced at $75, but with a little 
perseverance you can find a good sofa or armchair for 
about $35. The selection is huge, and they have new 
truckloads coming in daily, so if you don’t find what 
you’re looking for, go back another day. You might just 
find it. 

Another place to go is Things Unlimited at 12 North 
Winooski Avenue. Although the selection of goods is 
not that large, the service is friendly and relaxed and the 
prices are unbeatable. A somewhat used, yet solid and 
comfortable armchair can go for as little as $5. 

Other places around town include the Lafayette 
Furniture Warehouse at 339 St. Paul Street, the Rag Tag 

CTICALLY ON CA Shop at 50 South Willard, and the infamous ‘Couch 
P RA Mi my US Lady,’’ down on North Street near Pete’s variety store. 


The couch lady’s sofas are going fast but she is in such 


an out-of-the-way location that you need someone 

BEVERAGE who’s been there to show you exactly where she lives. 

Who knows? Maybe someone from downstairs knows 

CENTER the whereabouts of the couch lady and can help you 

pick out the furniture that will make your apartment 


complete. * For Your Information 
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SUN. Screwdrivers 85%, Millers 85° 


- DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


CAROLINE KURRUS 


Burlington’s Stray 
Dog Dilemma 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 
You are sitting in Billings Den after a painful eight 
o’clock class. Breakfast consists of a bagel with cream 
cheese and a large cup of scalding coffee. Just when you 
are about to take that first delicious bite, you are 
approached by an undernourished, disheveled hound. 
Your eyes circle the room, hoping to locate its master, 
but no one present seems to have any attachment 
to the dog. And those hungry eyes do not once leave 
your food. 
This dog is one of many who meander, masterless, 
about Burlington and the UVM campus. Where are these 
dogs coming from, and what is being done to alleviate 
the dog dilemma in Burlington? 
Shiela Herberg, Executive Director of the Humane 
Society of Greater Burlington, feels that students are 
largely responsible for the high number of strays in the 
area. She believes that many student pet owners are 
unaware of the résponsibilities that come with the 
ownership of an animal. They let their dogs roam free, 
) but forget that ‘“there’s a lot of people who don’t like 
pets, but still have rights, and letting one’s dog run 
unattended only stimulates complaints.” 
Herberg views the dogs as the victims of their mas- 
ters’ negligence, while the masters themselves go 
unreprimanded. She hopes to prevent this through more 
thorough screening of potential pet owners. 
City Hall, too, has recognized the problem of strays 
in the area as a major one, and has taken steps toward 
correcting it, namely through the appointment of an 
Animal Control Officer, the increase in licensing fees to 
the maximum permissible by state law, and an increase 
in various fines relating to pet ownership. 
Under the Burlington Police Department, Animal 
Control Officer Carl Bessette (a rather atypical dog 
catcher) is responsible for retrieving stray dogs and 
educating the public in responsible pet ownership. He 
visits and talks at area elementary schools, responds to 
complaints of animal nuisances, and enforces licensing 
laws. He is presently involved with other Animal Con- 
trol Officers in Chittenden County in the formation of a 
regional dog kennel. 
Stray dogs in the area have also induced a public 
health concern, Sanitation problems led to the enact- 
ment of a $25 fine for not cleaning up after one’s dog, 
and there is now a $50 fine for first offenders with stray 
dogs. 
Jeanne Keller, the assistant City Clerk, shares similar 
opinions with Herberg. She also feels that a large num- 
| ber of Burlington’s strays can be attributed to the city’s 
students. According to Keller, the Animal Control 
Officer picked up over 100 stray dogs in the months of 
May and June, 1983. “School’s over,’’? commented Ms, 

eller in reference to last May’s “huge increase of 
‘Unlicensed, unmarked dogs coincident with the end of 
the schoo] year,”’ ° 
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It’s a lot more than just a salad bar... 
it’s a giant array of garden fresh fruits 

and vegetables...fresh breads...even desserts. 
Enjoy Freshtastiks with your meal, or make a 
meal of it all by itself. And you can go back 
time after time... 


Head for Bonanza 
instead! Elz 


Shelburne Rd., South Burlington 


Tired of conehead angles, frizzed- 
out hair, lop-sided bangs and your 


| girlfriend experimenting on your hair? 


H WALZ 
iear| 


now there’s 


HAIRCUTS FOR LESS 
home of SG, OO HAIRCUT 


for men & women 


80 Pearl St., Burlington 
next to Bove’s Restaurant 
658-2948 


| YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
|| OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means youre a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you te an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 
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ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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: CHURCH STREET CAFE 
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5 Late Night Food \ rif 

Hi (till 2:00) oq 2 

a with drink & draft : i el - . a 

a @ CHRIS BENTLEY 

: Not Quite 
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WINGS 

| Wings, a restaurant that opened recently in the 

“at ee Church Street pedestrian mall, does much to provide a 

ry CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS BURLINGTON rather polished eating atmosphere, but the fare is, in 

Pi , - Ta contrast, only slightly better than average. S 
' ; The restaurant’s interior is impressive — a combina- 


tion of 1920s cafe/bar and 1980s art-deco chic — but 
the food doesn’t quite live up to its surroundings. 

Dinner began with a beer. Wings has a lengthy list of 
imports, for those partial to European and Far Eastern 
brews. My companion and I then sampled the salad, 
which accompanies all dinners. The salad was basic: 
lettuce, shredded carrots and sprouts covered with 
Chinese noodles were dressed with creamy Italian. This 
made for a decent, though not outstanding, beginning. 

The soup of the day, cream of chicken, was tasty. 
My, companion enjoyed the big chunks of chicken 
bathed in the hot and creamy broth, and the vegetables 
were crisp and fresh. 
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The saga 
continues in 
denim fashion, 
updated for Fall 
‘83 is the denim 
vest with 
coordinating plaid 
skirt. 

The jacket vest: 

“with matching 
plaid lining and 
corduroy collar, 
sizes S,M, L; 50.00. 

The skirt; multi- 
colored plaid 
accented by side 
buttons. Sizes 5/6- 
43/14; 45.00. Both 
by Cambridge Dry 
Goods. 

Red crewneck 
sweater, S, M, L. 
reg. 22., specially 
priced at 16.90. 

Yellow oxford 

blouse, sizes 5-15; 

21.00. 


Burlington Square Mall 
VISA « MasterCard 


For an entree, I had filet of sole in white wine sauce, 
baked in parchment ($7.95). My dinner arrived piping 
hot, with lemon rice and baked zucchini, the vegetable 
of the day. My companion went with the grilled, mari- 
nated breast of chicken flavored with ginger and soy 
($5.95). His dinner arrived with cottage fried potatoes, 
as well as the vegetable of the day. Both meals looked 
picture perfect, but unfortunately not as pleasing to the 
palate as they were to the eye. 

The sole was honestly quite mediocre. It was a bit 
too moist, and the white wine sauce wasn’t even slightly 
reminiscent of vin blanc. The best part of my sole dish 
was the carrots, which were crisp and fresh. Both my 
companion and I thought the baked zucchini tasteless, 
with only a slightly bitter hint. My companion found 
the chicken to have a definite soy and ginger taste to it, 
but again thought the poultry dish was one without 
much flair or flavor. 

As a matter of fact, the best part of our meals was 
the rice and potatoes, both well cooked and flavorful. 

One of the lowest points of our meal came along 
with the check: $20.40 was the price to pay for medio- 
crity. And we didn’t even have coffee. I would certainly 
return to Wings for a drink — the atmosphere is superb 
— not so quickly for a meal. 

—Joshua Prince 
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“That makes me mad! I paid twenty cents more for that pound of coffee just 
genenuay Look at that tomato juice! Twelve cents less for the same brand...and 
ook, I could have saved even more on this other brand, and it’s just as good. 

Think I'll take this with me when I go shopping tomorrow and see how 
my store stacks up. Hmm. There’ that tea I've beer looking for. I can even find 
out if my Grand Union has exactly what I want. 

I've never seen anything Vike this...over nine thousand supermarket 
prices in one book! I save when I buy specials, but most of what I buy is at 
regular prices. Now I can easily check on regular prices with this Price Gadee 
book. And it’s free every week! 

Imagine printing this every week! Grand Union must have a lot of 
confidence in its low prices to do that. 

They've changed their whole policy-they’ve dropped their regular prices 
to match their toughest supermarket competition-they say they'll eep lower- 
ing them if they have to. That's why they're giving out this big list of prices, the 
Price Finder, so we can check on how competitive they are. And are they! Maybe 
they'll become the low price leader! 

I sure like their low prices! 
Grand Union really is changing...” 


Free, only at Grand Union Supermarkets. 


Grand Unio, 


C 


Fir 
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Satisfied and Tickled Too 


By ROBERT.FLORENCE 

Few musicians have given lis- 
teners as broad a musical perspec- 
tive or as diverse a gauge of social 
climate as Taj Mahal. For the past 
15 years, he has been a major voice 
in the world of rock, blues, jazz, 
boogie-woogie, folk, and soul; or in 
his own words: “Blues-rock-gospel 
Country-funk. Screamin’ and 
singin’.”” The UMass alumnus is a 
familiar figure in Burlington, and 
Sunday night he once again took 
the stage at Hunt’s. 

After a warm-up by The Chap- 
ped Lips, the 6 foot 4 inch per- 
former took the stage and seated 
himself at the piano. Dressed 
in bright summer attire and a straw 
Caribbean hat, he opened -his set 
with “Night Time Is the Right 
Time” and then slid into a version 
of Blind Willie McTell’s classic 
“Statesboro Blues.” His rendition 
was thunderous, tumultuous, rock- 
ing, and rolling. With-a beaming 
smile and mischievous glean in his 
eye, Taj instantaneously captured 
the attention of the audience. 

A few songs later, he left the 
piano and picked up his cordless 
guitar. Songs like Willie Dixon’s 
“Little Red Rooster,” “Stagger 
Lee,” Rev. Gary Davis’ ‘Candy 
Man,” ‘‘Satisfied and Tickled Too,” 
“T Know You Rider,”’ and ‘‘Fishin’ 
Blues”’ highlighted the sets. For an 
encore he resumed the piano bench 
sans hat (revealing a geometrically 
unconventional mohawk haircut) 
and belted out ‘‘The Rockin’ 
Pneumonia and the Boogie-Woogie 
Flu.”’ 

The evening’s music was consis- 
tently enthralling, yet Mahal’s per- 


DARRAGH LAMBERT 
MAHAL: “‘His persona was as notable as the music he produced.”’ 


sona was as notable as the sound he 
produced. He was intrinsically a 
part of his music; while playing, Taj 
was absorbed by his tunes. 

Mahal not only played gal- 
vanizing music, he portrayed the 
substance and emotion behind the 
songs as if it were rooted in his 
bone marrow. Not only was his 
performance of the music memor- 
able, the mood he established was 
intimate and very relaxed. The 
show could just as well have been in 
Taj’s kitchen at 6:30 in the morn- 
ing; he was enjoying himself. If the 
performer isn’t having fun, who 
will? 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
elements of the show were Taj’s 
spontaneity with his audience, and 
his personal views and_ social 
comments. At one point in one set, 
he even meandered through the 
club with his guitar to enforce a 
‘sing-along’? mandate. Taj likes to 
talk, and he is a pleasure to hear. 
He reflects his views of society in a 
semi-satiric yet valid mode. Issues 
ranging from foreign travel to the 
weather, from the development of 
the Blues to Sting, Travolta, Flash- 
dance, and Barry Manilow were all 
communicated throughout his set. 

Taj Mahal is more than a 
consummate dynamic blues/folk 
performer and stylist. He is all 
righteous aplomb and poise. His 
music is uninhibited rhythm, soul, 
style, character, and charisma. Taj 
Mahal is (as one will see from the 
following interview conducted at 
Hunt’s the evening of the perfor- 
mances) an artist who always has 
and continues to gauge and reflect 
social attitudes. e 


Interview: Backstage With Taj 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 
Cynic: Do you foresee a poten- 


tial revival of a sort of “coffee 
house”’ circuit which was so cul- 
turally and socially prevalent 15 
years ago? 

Taj Mahal: All things are 
possible. Every era says the same 
thing about the music which comes 
from it. Every era. What’s happen- 
ing today is that which was Bohe- 
mian in the 20s, 30s, and 40s 
turned to Beatnik in the 50s, 
turned Hippie in the 60s. It’s going 
to always be a derivative situation 
where each generation is going to 
pick up the flag or baton and figure 
out something new to do. 

Everything has got to move. 
Like The Beatles were not trying to 
make everybody repeat what they 
did. They were trying to make 
people get out and create some- 
thing on their own with all that was 
available. They said, “Hey, we’re 
working class kids, and here’s the 
music in your country, and you got 
the time, create something!”’ 

But no, the message never gets 
across. It’s too easy to emulate 
somebody. They say that copying is 
a very heavy form of flattery; I 
tend to disagree with that. You 
should copy privately and express 
yourself in terms of your own trip 
publicly. pr 

“That’s why I started liking 
Sting. He’s not just one of those 
Western high-tech cats who is a 


jilettante with enough money 
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and time to dig into other people’s 
cultures, dig out anything he wants, 
make millions of dollars and not get 
the point across nor care about who 
he rips off. Turns out that he’s not 
that way at all. He’s a hell of a lot 
more intelligent than that. 

Cynic: At the stage of your life 
when you decided to go into 
professional music, who were your 
biggest influences? 

T.M.: Just about everybody and 
everything. I mean I didn’t even 
know that I was on a mission. I just 
kept feeling this tremendous 
amount of energy that I wasn’t able 
to tap into, but I knew I had to tap 
into it. 

Cynic: Ray Charles? 

T.M.: Yeah, Ray — he heavy! 
Ray had a lot of effect on me. 
Understand that while I was 16 or 
17, Ray was like 28. The man had a 
sound that people just didn’t give 
up anymore. Everybody got tired 
of what had happened to black 
musicians in the 40s and 50s, so 
they said, ‘““We’re going to come up 
with some legitimate stuff.’’ So you 
had your legitimate crooners. You 


know: “I’m in the mood for 
love...” 

Cynic: And Pat Boone type 
stuff? 


T.M.: Oooh, Pat Boone?! Like 
gag me with a spoon!... Actually it 
turns out that Boone was really an 
interesting character. He said “I’m a 
safe character,”’ and rock n’ roll was 


if he put his mark on it, a lot of 
people who disliked rock n’ roll 
would give it a chance. 

Now I’ve heard people say, 
after seeing a band like The Sex 
Pistols, ‘“‘Jesus, what happened to 
the days of Elvis Presley? That was 
real music!’ And these* were the 
same people who were telling their 
kids: ‘“‘If I hear that Elvis Presley 
record one more time, I’m goin’ to 
kick your ass out of this house, 
Jimmy!”’ It’s the same cycle 
repeated again. 

Cynic: Who was the first person 
to sing or tell you the old folk tale 
of Stagger Lee and Billy DeLion? 

T.M.: Originally, Lloyd Price. I 
was always looking for the real 
phrasing in the music. That’s why I 
like Muddy Waters. The cat could 
take his style and deliver it to you. 
Now that’s real. So I kept wanting 
to hear someone who was older 
than Lloyd Price do that song, 
because it was obvious that it was 
an old song. I started seeing other 
folks do it, but I didn’t like their 
versions. Eventually I came across 
Mississippi John Hurt’s and Jesse 
Fuller’s versions of Stagger. 
Between those two and Price, I got 
my phrasing, timing and style of 
Stagger Lee, and I put my own 
touches in it. 

Cynic: What are some of your 
most memorable impressions of the 
Fillmore/Avalon Ballroom days? 

T.M.: For me, it was being able 


really a safe thing. Boone felt that to come out as a solo performer 
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and see 4000 people out there “‘in 
tune.” Raise the spirit of all these 
people on quaaludes. I mean 
qu-a-a-aloooded out! That was a 
really heavy thing to do. Rouse 
spirit. Eventually, I got the horns 
out and that got people going! 

Cynic: How do you perceive 
the contemporary music scene? 
What do you think of bands like 
Talking Heads, The Clash, B-52’s, 
The English Beat? 

T.M.: Some of them I like; 
some I don’t. I’ll tell you who I 
like: UB-40. You’re going to be 
hearing a tune called ‘Red, Red 
Wine.”” UB-40 is hot. They’re 
another band out of Birmingham, 
England. Along with Boy George, 
Musical Youth, etc. Nice people. 
Working-class cats with a lot of 
soul. 

I think this dude Thomas Dolby 
is out! He’s lost, but I like what 
he’s doing. ‘Blinded me_ with 
science!’? Wooh! Man, that guy isa 
genius in terms of what he’s put 
together. He’s a weird cat, but he’s 
strong in his mind and he’s working 
the whole thing. 

Cynic: What about The Clash? 


T.M.: The Clash... a little too 
much political posturing. Nice guys, 
mind you. Good music too. I’m not 
putting them down. They’ve just 
got to stop some of the things 
they’re doing. Maybe they will. 
Maybe they won’t. They’re young, 
so we’ll see what happens. ° 


By MARC STRAUSS 

I remember watching 
New York City’s Channel 
13 with my mom a few 
years back. This skinny guy 


with shades and a slump 
appeared on-screen and 
started singing about not 
being able to get any 
“protection.”’ I had heard 
the song a few times before, 
remembering lyrics like 


« .and Winston Churchill 
said, I could of smacked his 
head.”’ An early video: even 
my mom liked it. 
“Protection” was the 
first song I had heard by 
Graham Parker and _ the 
Rumour and was probably 
the first song that many 
Americans had heard by the 
British band. Previous to 
the release of Squeezing 
Out Sparks in 1979, Par- 
ker’s success had been cen- 
tered primarily in England. 
Graham Parker emerged 
in 1976 while rock was 
stuck in a rut of pre-punk 
doldrums. Along with his 
band, The Rumour, he 
straddled the English pub 
rock movement and the 
punk uprising. Parker’s New 
Wave brand of music was a 
mixture of sharp, angry 
lyrics weaved around music 
influenced by blues, coun- 
try and reggae. His raspy, 
feisty voice gives his lyrics 
an urgent flavor. You must 
listen to his music; it is not 
pretty enough to overlook. 
Although his _ early 
albums (Howlin’ Wind, Heat 


1:00 P.M. 
115 Commons 


2:25-3:40 P.M. 


* Getting Your Group Started ‘* Staying in the Black- 
Sessions for S.A. 


|Graham Parker 


Treatment, and the promo- 
only Live at Marble Arch) 
made him an immediate 
success in England and were 
heralded by both Rolling 
Stone and the annual 
Village Voice critics poll, 
the American public didn’t 
take too much of a liking to 
them. His lack of success 
with his first U.S. releases 
on Mercury records led him 
to switch labels and release 
a vehement ‘single called 
“Mercury Poisoning.”? He 
then signed with Arista and 
got to work on Squeez- 
ing Out Sparks, named by 
critical consensus in the 
Voice poll to be the album 
of the year. 

After one more album 
with the Rumour, The Up 
Escalator, Parker felt things 
were getting a bit too 
comfortable. “It was easy 
to have a solid band that’s 
always there,” he admitted 
to Musician, ‘“‘but it wasn’t 
risky enough. With a new 
band you’re taking risks, 
you’re going to have more 
excitement, and you’re not 
getting stale. You have to 
work harder.”’ . 

Parker’s first release 
after the break-up was 


Another Grey Area, which 
The Boston Phoenix called 
“more subtle and_ con- 
trolled... (and) reveals a 
new, if softer, sophistica- 
tion.” This trend continues 
in his new release, The Real 
Macaw, featuring a_ basic 
band consisting of Parker 


Leading Edge_ 


An afternoon of leadership training for students in IRA, SA, 
Clubs, Greek Houses, Hall Government, or just getting started. 


- No Rumour 


Sant 


GRAHAM PARKER: The 
September 18. 


and Brinsley Schwarz (ex- 
Rumour) on guitars, George 
Small on keyboards, Kevin 
Johnson on bass and Gilson 
Lavis (ex-Squeeze) on 
drums. 


The Real Macaw is a 
mixture of sentiments. Side 
one is filled with the 
trademark lyrical anger. The 
opening song, ‘Just Like 
a Man,” tells of a would be 
tough guy who can’t get 
over his boyish fears. ‘‘Glass 
Jaw” depicts aman who is a 
lifeless mass with a ‘‘wood- 
en heart and water for 
blood”? who only comes to 
life when his girl is near. 
“Passive Resistance” is a 
message to people to stop 


om 


veteran British rocker will appear at the Flynn Sunday, 


taking life sitting down in a 
“‘soft chair” while those at 
the top treat them like 
‘nails underneath their 
hammers.”’ ‘Sounds Like 
Chains” is one of the best 
songs on the album, a 
suicidal struggle between 
breaking loose from _ the 
armor and chains of society 
and just taking it all in 
stride. After Parker sings 
biting lyrics about destruc- 
tion and death, the chorus 
comes back with a soft 
chant telling him to calm 
down; his life is all right. 
For the most part, side 
two of The Real Macaw is 
very romantic and optimis- 
tic, with songs like “Life 


Gets Better,’ ““A Miracle A 


IS IT REALLY WORTH THE EFFORT? A panel of 
former student leaders will talk of the importance of 
the experiences they had at UVM: what they benefit- 
ted from, what they wanted more of. 


xls there really that much 


to do at UVM? 
xls this the Real World: 


Using your skills 


After College - 


Part 1 


and Greek Treasurers 


x Is this the Real World? 
Part 2 


* Recruiting Members 


Minute,” “Last Couple on 
the Dance Floor,” and 
‘‘Anniversary.”” The final 
cut, “(Too Late) The Smart 
Bomb,” is an almost lyric- 
less offering that gave me an 
unsettled feeling. Especially 
disturbing was the strange, 
deep voice at the end 
muttering some _indistin- 
guishable message. After the 


happy, loving material of | 


side one, I was beginning to 
think that Parker had for- 
gotten that he was an angry 
young man, but that last 
cut reassured me that all is 
still not well in Parker’s 
world. Hopefully, his for- 
mer raspy _ rebelliousness 
will still be visible re = 
night. 


5:15 -6:15 P.M. 


* Reception for participants, 


facilitators, advisors, 


and others. 


SATURDAY, SEPT 17 LIVING/LEARNING 


[Register TODAY in the 
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CENTER 
Office CALL 656-2060 
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See Sete er ee 


_ Spend an evening in ce 
with the extrao dinary \ 


LIVE IN CONCERT a 


Saturday evening October 1, 8 pm | 


AT THE FLYNN THEATRE FOR THE PERFO : 
153 MAIN 2 Eas BURLINGT 


WIDE SELECTION OF FRESH 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


OPEN Sun.- Wed. 10-7 
Thurs.- Sat. 10-10 


Reserved seat tickets available at 
Buch Speiler Music, UVM Campus Ticket Store, 
and the Flynn Theater Box Office 


For information, reservations, group rates and credit card purchase 
Cali 86-F LYNN (863-5966) 


| Kodak color 
enlargement! 


Buy three, ge! the AUT! free 


THE 
WORLD 
IS 
YOUR 
CAMPUS 


Bring in your favorite 
Kodacolor film negatives, color slides, color 
prints or instant color prints*. 


BTS eee 00 
8” x 10” ... $3.96 
11” x 14” ... $8.76 
16” x 20” ... $25.20 


TWO AROUND-THE-WORLD 
SAILINGS EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida, with stops in South America, 


Adult 
Education 


Programs Africa, South Asia and the Orient. Departs Seattle 7 3; Se adnt rae 
also in September with stops in the Orient, South Asia, OX 7 to 16 x 24 enlat gements, pl ocessed by 
available the Middle East and the Mediterranean. Kodak. Special offer ends October 26, 1983. 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea offers students a superior full 
semester academic program and supporting field experiences. This one semester, full 
credit experience is available to qualified students from all accredited colleges and 


universities. 


ePrints, slides or Kodacolor film negatives, 
cannot be combined in the same order to 
qualify 


More than 60 voyage related university courses. Faculty drawn from the University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours. into the People’s Republic of China, available 


rs 
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Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The SS. Universe is 
fully air-conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free 
(800) 854-0195 (in Pennsylvania (412) 624-6021). 


Slide Presentation 
October 27th, 7:30 P.M. 
Billings Center North Lounge 


Practically On Campus 
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| Vermont Artists Exhibit Works 


_ By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

Offering strength of 
word as well as_ brush, 
‘| Vermont artists David In- 
graham and Barbara Coon 
are presently exhibiting 
their work in UVM’s Col- 
burn Gallery. 

Ingraham displays an oil 
on canvas that contains an 
Armageddon intensity next 
to a subdued sculpture that 
suggests a charred after- 
math. In the same manner, 
Coon experiments in many 
mediums, including shards 
of dishes, chairs, and draw- 
ings. Surprisingly, both 
artists extend their flexibi- 
lity beyond the visual to the 
written in order to create 
uniquely enhancing titles. 

Just as a poet is careful 
with the context of his 
words, Ingraham is careful 
to choose a title that often 
expands his works. “I think 
a lot about language,” he 
explained. On a podium sit 
a cup and a plate entitled 
“Conversation Piece.’’ Upon 
close inspection, the viewer 
finds a written account of a 
conversation between a 
Christian radio announcer 
and a beaten wife. A 
description of such an inci- 
dent is so foreign to the tea 

cup oa the title that it 


PHOTOS BY GLENN EAG 


helps the viewer concen- 
trate on it. It is similar to 
taking a boulder from a 
quarry and placing it in the 
middle of a deserted park- 
ing lot. Ingraham comment- 
ed, “It’s a real story. I was 
so distraught by the perver- 
sion, by the precepts of 
alleged Christianity.” 


Another piece, a bomb- 
shaped sculpture suspended 
six feet from the ground, is 
thoughtfully entitled ‘‘Lost 
Object with a Six Foot 
Understanding.” In a paint- 
ing entitled ‘Depressed 
Accelerator,”’ Ingraham 


ON 
DAVID INGRAHAM’S THE WHOLLY CAUSTIC: 


“Armageddon Intensity”’ 


depicts a sullen driver 
speeding along a countrv 
road. In light of the title, 
the viewer may realize that 
one depression led to 
another. These works, 
through their titles, 
ambiguity and invite the 
viewer to think about the 
human issues and emotions 
expressed. 

Coon’s series, variation 
drawings using shards of 
dishes, is similarly well- 
titled. One drawing, entitled 
‘Day Break,’’ shows pieces 
of broken dish colored in 
the hues of a day’s begin- 
ning. Other titles include 
“Break Down,” “Flat 
Broke,” - “Breaking and 
Entering,” as well as several 
others. ‘““The drawings are 
quite spontaneous,” Ms. 
Coon asserted. When asked 
about the choice of her 
subject, she smiled, ‘I had 
an accumulation of broken 
dishes.’’ In her spontaneity, 
Coon gives new life ‘to her- 
broken dishes while offering 
new meaning to common- 
place expressions. 


This show, including 
works not mentioned, will 
be on display through 


September 23, in Williams 
Hall’s Colburn Gallery. ® 


Kurth Chosen by Anastasia 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

Bearded and sporting a 
“I Read Banned Books” 
button, local author Peter 
Kurth spoke Monday at the 
Fletcher Free — Library’s 
Community Room. A Bur- 
lington native and UVM 
alumnus, Kurth fascinated 
the full house with anec- 
dotes regarding his Anasta- 
sia: The Life of Anna 
Anderson, a biography pub- 
lished last month by Little- 
Brown & Co. 

Kurth’s book concerns 
| the controversy surrounding 

d Duchess Anastasia, 
the fourth and youngest 
lughter of Tsar Nicholas II 
of Russia. Although many 
accounts hold that the 

hess perished along with 
her family in the Lenin 
backed purge in 1918, a 
‘woman claiming to be the 
‘Surviving Anastasia surfaced 
|i Berlin a year and a half 
£r, resulting in public 
| Outcry and the longest- 
funning ‘court battle in 
erman history. 


While Anastasia is firm 
in its assertion that the 
enigmatic Anna Anderson 
was truthful in her claims to 
be the deceased Duchess, it 
amounts to far more than a 
case in her defense. Like all 
good biographies, Anastasia 
is a detailed, perceptive, and 
ultimately fascinating work 
that sheds insight not only 
on its subject, but the 
prevalent societal and poli- 
tical climate as well. 


At ease in front of the 
Fletcher crowd, Kurth 
spoke at length of the 
obsession that spurred him 
to undertake the story. 
Saying it was a case of ‘‘the 
subject that chose you, not 
the other way around,” he 
humorously recounted his 
first exposure to the story: 
the film Anastasia starring 
Ingrid Bergman, and a 
syrupy Pat Boone single of 
the same name. 

Kurth’s infatuation with 
the subject remained 
through his years at Bur- 


lington High School 
(prompting a 200-page term 
paper), his tenure at UVM 
(where he studied Theatre 
and English), and myriad 
post-college visits to 
Europe. 


After learning the 
German language (in which 
much of the testimony was 
written), and an extended 
period of research, writing, 
re-writing, and various edit- 
ing and publishing snafus, 
Kurth’s effort was finally 
accepted by Little-Brown 
last spring. 


The author said he was 
uncertain of his next pro- 
ject, but is currently 
deluged with a promotional 


» campaign to market the 


book, which as of this 
writing, has been reviewed 
in the Los Angeles Times, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
The Chicago Sun-Times. It 
has also been picked up as a 
Book of the Month Chat 
selection. 
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$5 
Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00 — 5:30 
Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 
e 
Hair Styling 
By Appointment 
e 
655-3373 
& 
Winooski, VT 05404 


2812 Main Street 50 OFF w/ad 


STUDY ABROAD AT THE 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


LONDON CENTER 


@ SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 
@ ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
@ BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European 
studies are offered in literature, 
history, art history, drama, music, 
sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. 
Special program offered in Drama. 
Internships available to qualified 
students in international Business, 
Social Services, Political Science 
and Communications. 

Visits to the theatre, museums, 
galleries, schools, social and 
political institutions are an 
integral part of the curriculum. 


For further information write: 
International Programs - SP 
Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14850 
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‘Yom Kippur’ 


[oo 


Waterman Faculty | 
Dining Room | 
—_+, 
| Saturday, Sept. 17) 
: 7P.M. : 
\ 


See SP |S |] |S PD SPS SS |S |S SP SPE SE SE ST 
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OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


STUDENTS In MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 
®@ eyeglasses 

®@ sunglasses 

® polishing 


® contact lens 
supplies 


CONTACT LENS CENTER = 


230 College St 


658-3330 


Break-the-Fast | } 


FOR: 


Cy 
g 
i , 
fe a 


Featuring 


FREE SOAP! 


Full Service Dry Cleaning 
Professional Tailoring and Alterations 
©Professional Stain Removal 

Valet Service 

® Air Conditioned 
Game Room 


*Carpeted Lounges 
*Refreshments 


SWITCHYARD SHOPPING CENTER, ST. ALBANS 
(Neat 10 Blown 6 IGA 


26 


S.A. CONCERTS 


Is Now Accepting 
Applications!! 


unbri 


Sunbright Laundries 


Bureau Crew 
Ushers 


Pick up applications at the 
Student Activities Office 
2nd Fioor Billings 


Applications Accepted Through 
September 29 


For Further Information 
656-3090 


YIAG 


EQ Ure P.E © 


HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


EXPERIENCE THE SUNBRIGHT DIFFERENCE 


pee=====Redeem This Coupon” = 


! ONE FREE 

| WITH THREE 
| 
1 


One free wash with every 
three loads 


1 Coupon/day/person 
Expires 9/30/83 


a | 


156 Margaret St 
Plattaburgh 
561-8075 


524-391 4 ms vinggen 


Hours: 7 a.m.-10 p.m, 7 days 


The Other 
Alternative 


By DAVE MOODY 

Burlington is a town full 
of music. But if your 
musical tastes don’t run 
toward the Hunt’s Reggae/ 
New Wave vein, or the 
top 40 of Texas or Club 
New England, you may 
have found yourself feeling 
left out in the cold. Well, 
fear not, because The Other 
Ones are back in town for 


‘another season of rock n’ 


| |popular 


-/Gibson, 


roll. 


The Other Ones got 
their start three years ago as 
a dormitory jam_ session, 
and have since expanded to 
become one of the most 
all-UVM bands 
around. Lead guitarist John 
rhythm — guitarist 
Marc Tell, bass man Dave 
Sutherland, drummer Steve 


with new lead guitarist John 
Gibson. Most “new kids on 
the block’? might want to 
keep their heads in the 
shadows for awhile and 
learn the ropes, especially 
after having less than three 
weeks to learn the reper- 
toire, but not Gibson. The 
opening number of the 


evening saw him launch 
immediately into a crisp, 
clean, and very solid guitar 
solo that set the standard 
for the rest of the night. 
There was no question that 
the new kid felt comfort- 
able with the band and with 
his audience, if not com- 
pletely comfortable with 
the new songs just yet. 

With Gibson and Tell 
providing a _ consistently 
strong instrumental line, 


Drebber, and vocalists Jim lead vocalist Jim Tasse and 
Tasse and Theresa “TI” Drebber strung together 
Koenke made their latest some very impressive har- 
Burlington appearance last monies. The pair’s voices 
Friday night at McHat’s are strong, yet subtle in 
Upstairs Hall, and a stand- tandem, and their efforts on 


ing-room-only crowd wel- 
comed them back in style. 
All but two of the 
members of the band are 
full-time UVM - students. 
The exceptions are Drebber, 


who graduated last year, 
and Sutherland, who works 
part-time and studies part- 


time as a devotedly unde- 


clared major. ‘‘We do this 
for fun, working during the 
week so we can eat,” says 
Drebber. ‘‘We sure aren’t 
playing for the money!” 

One might think that a 
60s and 70s classic rock 
band would find itself the 
“odd man out’’ in a college 
town, but according to the 
band, there is a convenient 
gap to be filled. ‘“‘We play 
mostly classic rock along 
the lines of The Doors, The 
Grateful Dead, and 
Creedence Clearwater Revi- 
val, but we are expanding to 
include more funk and 
contemporary rock, along 
with our original material,” 
said Drebber. 

Tell, who co-writes 
(along with Tasse) most of 
The Other Ones’ original 
material, says that ‘We 
aren’t trying to make any 
major statements. We just 
like making music for peo- 
ple who want to dance and 
have fun.” 

Last Friday night mark- 


ed the band’s first outing 
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Neil 
Girl”’ 
classic 


Young’s “Cinnamon 
and the Monkees’ 
“I’m a Believer” 
especially well 


were 
received. 
The term 


“laid thack’ 


seems best to describe the 
Other Ones. Between songs, 
Tasse is quite content to 
spend a minute or two 
telling a story, or saying 
hello to a friend in the 
crowd. Considering the stif- 
ling heat of McHat’s last 
Friday night, perhaps his 
conversational interludes 
were more a means of 
survival than a part of the 
overall plan. 

During breaks, the band 
customarily makes _ the 
rounds from table to table, 


and in aé_ truly novel 
approach for a_ band, 
actually thanks everyone 


for coming out and support- 
ing them. If you come to 
McHat’s not knowing any- 
one in The Other Ones, 
you almost certainly will 
before you leave. 

They don’t spit on 
people, they don’t smash 
guitars, and they generally 
don’t sing about nuclear 
disarmament, but if you’re 
looking for-an evening of 
great music and the chance | 
to dance your derriere off, | 
then The Other Ones may | 
be just what you have been 
looking for. 


SUDS CITY 
Drop-off Laundry Service 


Top Loader...$3.00 
Triple Load...$6.50 
Double Load...$4.50 


Includes wash, dry, fold & soap 


864-9433 


SS A SS A 


247 No. Winooski Ave. Burlington times 7 (Next to Dairy Queen) 
~ Drop-off laundry service 864-9433 


Of 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 


ly. ee oe & 
oe geary Produced and Directed by JOSé Luis Garci 


Starring Antonio Ferrandis Encarna Paso José Bodalo Agustin Gonzalez 


[PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED E>) A TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX [NTERNATIONAL CLASSICS RELEASE \ 


© 1983 TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


12:00, 1:50, 3:45, 5:40, 7:30, 9:20 


e regret we cannot 
“4 accept discount cards or 
“4 Senior Citizen discount 
rices. No Passes 


"SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE” 


“potas "MESMERIZING” 
“MASTERPIECE” 


"SUPERB" 


4 Exe whi 
me opp ALEXANDER DERGMA 


12:30, 4:15, 8:15 
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SUDS CITY LAUNDRY 


Ph 20 MINUTES 


35 |b. triple load washers 
~ Double load washers 
Attendant on duty at all 


Back to School Special 


One Coupon 
Per Customer 
Per Day 


DRY TIME 
WITH THIS AD 


Valid Mon.-Fri. Only Expires October 15th 1983 


247 N. Winooski Ave. 


4 OSCARS, 


CAR 


a film by 


STANLEY KUBRICK 
“RYAN O'NEAL.<MARISA BERENSON? 
STANLEY KUBRICK 
o 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 


a 


“‘La Traviata’...a personal triumph 
for director Zeffirelli. 


It’s not to be missed” 
Vincent Canby, New York Times 


A FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI FILM 


a \ La Traviata 


LA TRAVIATA 


STARRING 


TERESA STRATAS 
PLACIDO DOMINGO 
CORNELL MACNEIL 


anol ) SOUNDTRACK ALBUM ON EBLEKTRA RECORDS AND TAPES A 
Dee eat ts coors, ae ei 


12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 7:00, 9:10 


Stop by the theatre 
and pick up a full 
repertory schedule, 


"Rep al the Nick” 


Through Saturday September 17 

EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED 

TO KNOW ABOUT SEX 12:15, 3:45, 7:15 

LOVE AND DEATH 2:00, 5:30, 9:00 _ 

September 18-20 Sunday September 21 24 Wednesday 
through Tuesday through Saturday 

INTERIORS 12: 00, 3:35, 7:45 SAY AMEN SOMEBODY 12:00, 3:20, 6:50 
STARDUST MEMORIES 1:50, 5:20, 9: 10 WASN'T THAT A TIME 1:50, 5:15, 8:50 
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UVM Hall 
Inductees 


Announced 


Though the event is still 
almost a month away, plans 
are in full swing for the 
15th annual UVM Athletic 
Hall of Fame dinner on Oct. 
7. Eight former athletes, 
including nationally known 
Villanova basketball coach 
Rollie Massimino, will be 
honored and Tony Adams, 
sports director of 
WCAX-TV, will be the 
Master of Ceremonies. 

The dinner will take 
place at the Marsh Dining 
Hall at 7:00. It will followa 
portrait hanging ceremony 
at the Hall of Fame Room 
at the Patrick Gym at 5:30, 
and a one hour cocktail 
reception at 6:00. Tickets 
may be purchased at the 
ticket office, located in 
room 206 of the Patrick 
Gym. According to one 
source, over 200 people will 
attend the festivities. 

With the addition of 
this year’s eight inductees, a 
total of 104 athletes or 
athletic administrators have 
been honored in UVM’s 
Athletic Hall of Fame since 
the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1969. 


Hall of Fame Oct. 7 


Roland V. Massimino, ’56 
Basketball 

Averaging 22 wins for 
five of his last six years at 
Villanova University, 
Rollie Massimino has estab- 
lished himself as one of 
the top collegiate basketball 
coaches in the nation. 

At UVM, Massimino 
earned three letters in bas- 
ketball playing under the 
late ‘““Fuzzy’”’ Evans. He also 
played freshman baseball. 

Massimino has directed 
his Wildcats to the NCAA 


Tournament Regional 
Finals the last two seasons 
and over the last seven years 
his clubs have made six 
post-season tournament 
appearances and compiled a 
sparkling 152-67 record 
(.694). Last year, Villanova 
was 24-8, losing to Houston 
in the Midwest Finals and 
Massimino was fourth in the 
voting for national coach 
of the year. 

His coaching career 
began at Cranford (N.J.) 
High School immediately 


ROLLIE MASSIMINO °56 AND PAT WRIGHT °73: These two athletes and six others will be inducted into UVM’s 


after receiving his B.S. in 
business from UVM. After 
leading Cranford to a con- 
ference title, he returned to 
his hometown, Hillside, N.J. 
and compiled a 71-24 
record. His high school 
coaching success continued 
at Lexington (Mass.) where 
he won 90 games in six 
seasons, including the Class 
‘‘A” Bay State Champion- 
ship in 1964. 

Before taking over at 
Villanova in 1973, Massi- 
mino was the head coach 


and assistant athletic direc- 
tor at Stony Brook Univer- 
sity (1969-71) and was an 
assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for 
two seasons. 

He lives in Broomall, Pa. 

e e e 

Others to be inducted 
include Patrick J. Wright, |. 
"73, Gerald W. Elliot, 71, 
Joseph D. Soldano, ’67, 
Ray W. Allen, ’59, Keith H. 
Jampolis, *55, Dr. Richard 
B. Amidon, °41, and Libero 
Giardi; "36.7 - 


Boston College Ruins UVM’s Soccer Weekend 


Men Blanked, 4-0; Visit UConn Sunday 


Women Drop Opener 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

As the women’s soccer 
team took the field last 
Saturday to open the 1983 
campaign, optimism 
aounded. 

Why? Simply because 
the Cats had retained much 
of last season’s solid defense 
as well as playmaking mid- 
fielder Heidi Comeau, had 
recruited a top goaltender 
to fill a critical gap, and 
fielded some new as well as 
veteran talent in the vacated 
forward slots. Despite losing 
the opener to_ Boston 
College, 2-1, last Saturday 
at Centennial Field, that 
optimism still exists, for 
even B.C. coach Mike 
Livigne is calling this the 
“best UVM team I’ve ever 
seen.” 

The game began very 
slowly, emerging as a defen- 
sive struggle. The first thirty 
minutes saw Boston College 
apply occasional pressure, 
led by forwards Karyn 
Hesse, Ann Porell, and 
Cathy Murphy, while the 
passing of Vermont’s 
Comeau and Jessica Drez- 
ner, and the ballhandling of 
freshman forward Michelin 
Sortor was all that kept the 
Eagles’ defense on_ their 
toes. 

The first real threat was 
see BOSTON , page 31 


WOMEN’S SOCCER PRACTICES FOR COR- 
TLAND SATURDAY:The Cats lost to B.C., 2-1, 


last Saturday but defeated Plymouth, 2-0 Tuesday. 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


By ANDY COOK 


BOSTON be Now 
they’re in trouble. In a 
fiercely competitive New 


England division in. which 
only two teams make the 
playoffs, the 1983 soccer 
Catamounts find themselves 
in a tough situation this 
week. Teams that hope to 
see post-season action can 
usually afford only one 
regional defeat a year, and 
unless things tum around 
dramatically Sunday, Ver- 
mont will soon be 0-2 in 
New England. 

Going into last Friday’s 
game here against Boston 
College, the Catamounts 
needed a split with their 
next two opponents, the 
Eagles and the University of 
Connecticut, to keep their 
playoff hopes healthy. Well, 
in a game in which the final 
result tied the second worst 
defeat in UVM soccer his- 
tory, Vermont was shutout 
by goalie Eric Hasbun and 
the Eagles, 4-0. 

That means this week- 
end the Catamounts must 
win at Storrs, Conn. against 
the Huskies. 

UVM hasn’t done that 
since Sept. 21, 1968. 

But at least most of the 
games in the interim have 
been fairly close between 
these rivals. ‘“There’s always 


a good chance to win down 
there,’’ said captain and 
sweeper Chris Castano, who 
missed the B.C. game. 
because of a pulled thigh 
muscle he suffered the day 
before. ‘It depends how 
much we want it. Every 
game comes from the heart. 
Any team can be beaten if 
the effort is there.” 

I think it’s too early 
(to talk about the play- 
offs),’’ Castano said. ‘““‘We’ve 
lost a lot of good players, 
but so have other teams. 
It all depends on how much 
we want it.” 

Certainly one of the 
keys for Sunday’s game is 
Castano himself. He had 
almost recovered from an 
ankle injury sustained in a 
pre-season battle with 
Oneonta, when the thigh 
injury caused him to miss 
the festivities Friday night. 
Castang, who had a great 
game in last year’s 1-0 loss 


at Storrs, said this past 
weekend that he wasn't 
going to practice the first 
few days, this week and 


would hopefully be 
for S\inday’s game, 
liis “return ~ to “action 
would be a_ oig lift, 
especially when you consi- 
der that wing Jim Mitchell 


has been ‘forced to take ; 
see SOCCER CATS, page 33 | 
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_ Judge Correct in Reit 


Condemnation 


Last fall, a student at UVM was suspended 
for allegedly cheating on a Sociology 10 
exam. That fact is not altogether unusual. 
According to UVM Associate Vice-President 
of Academic Affairs Bill Young, 46 students 
have been similarly removed from the Univer- 
sity over the past five years. 

Over that same span, however, only one 
individual was reinstated by the courts due to 
unfair handling of his academic dishonesty 
hearing. The one student was hockey player 
Don Crowley. 


In his ruling, Chittenden Superior Court 
Judge David A. Jenkins cited repeated viola- 
tions of fair and impartial treatment against 
Crowley by the University’s Academic Dis- 
honesty Committee. Jenkins was particularly 
critical of Panel Chairman Ernest Reit’s 
conduct during the hearing. Reit did not 


rowley Case Underscores Need For Student- 
Athlete Re-evaluation 


allow evidence concerning the location of the 
exam monitor that may have helped Crow- 
ley’s case. When questioned about the inci- 
dent, Reit said, ‘I’ve been told not to talk 
about it.” 

In light of Reit’s imposed silence, one can 
only speculate on what was going through his 
mind the day of the hearing. Could he have |g 
been thinking ‘‘What a waste of time this is 
going to be. Those hockey players shouldn’t 
be in school anyway.” Or did he say to his 
wife over breakfast, ““You know that kid 
Crowley is a Sigma Nu boy. That’s the frater- fee 
nity that has those all-campus wild parties. 
How could he find time to study between all 
that drinking and playing hockey? He must 
have cheated.” | 

Such allegations are harsh but, according 
to the Sept. 1 edition of the Burlington Free 
Press, when Reit learned that a forthcoming 
witness in the hearing was a hockey player | 
and friend of Crowley’s,he exclaimed, “Oh, | 
one of those!” 

At this point, whether or not Crowley | 
cheated is immaterial. What is important is 
the lack of due process he received and, | 
if Crowley was cheating, the reasons behind | 
his actions and their implications for the 
leaders of college athletics at UVM. | 

In defense of Reit, however, the evidence 
supporting the claim that Crowley cheated is 
quite strong. After all, how likely is it that 
two students, sitting side by side and working 
independently, would pass in answer sheets 
with the same coding on top, every answer : 
but two identical, and with the same five es Co ROLD VOTRE 
answers changed? ACADEMIC DISHONESTY COMMITTEE CHAIR- 

But even with the most one-sided evi- MAN ERNEST REIT: According to Judge David A. 


dence, cases can be deceiving. And it seems Jenkins, Reit was partial in his handling of the Don 
that Crowley was found guilty before even Crowley case. 


see SAGANSKY, page 31 Related Story, Page 33 


IMIAGINUS 


EXHIBITION 
AND SALE of 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


OVER 200 


DIFFERENT IMAGES 


FEATURING: Old Masters, 
Impressionism, Surrealism, 
Van Gogh, Picasso, Escher, 
19th - 20th Century American, 
E. S. Curtis, Norman Rockwell, 


Oriental Art and Museum 


Posters from the Metropolitan, 
_ || Walker, Guggenheim, National 
_ || Gallery and more. 
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PRICES 


MOST LARGE PRINTS 
$ 3.50 each 


MOST SMALL PRINTS 
$ 2.00 each 


DATE Sept. 20-23 
TIME 10:00-1:00 


PLACE Marsh Lounge 
Billings 
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GOING HOME 


FOR THE WEEKEND 


WHEN YOU BUY EXCURSION FARES 


DAILY DEPARTURES 


Albany, N.Y. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 5:00pm 
Barre, Vt. 8:00am 11:25am 2:30pm 5:30pm 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 8:00am 11:30am 2:30pm 
Bennington, Vt. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 5:00 pm 
Boston, Mass. 1:00am 8:00am 12:01 pm 2:00 pm 

2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 5:30 pm 
Brandon, Vt. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 5:00pm 
Brattleboro, Vt. 8:00am 12:01 pm 2:00pm 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
Claremont, N.H. 8:00am 12:01pm 2:00pm 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
Concord, Mass. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 
Concord, N.H. 1:00am 8:00am 12:01 pm 2:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
Greenfield, Mass. 8:00am 12:01pm 2:00pm 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
Keene. N.H. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 
Littleton, N.H. 2:30 pm 
Manchester, N.H. 10:00am 12:01pm 2:00pm 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
8:00am 5:30pm 


Manchester, Vt. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 5:00 pm 

Middlebury, Vt. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm _ 5:00 pm 

Montpelier, Vt. 1:00am 11:25am 2:00pm 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
8:00am 5:30pm 

Newport, Vt. 2:45 pm (Ex. Sat., Sun. & Holidays) 

New York, N.Y. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 5:00 pm 


Northampton, Mass. 8:00am 12:01pm 2:00pm _ 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
Portland, Me. 2:30 pm 

Rutland, Vt. 7:30am 11:30am 2:30pm 5:00pm 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 2:30 pm 

White River Jct., Vt. 1:00am 8:00am 12:01 pm 2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
2:00pm 5:30pm 
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ATTENTION! 
Win $1000 


Ask your R.A. or Student 
Organization Leader about the | 
\- 5th Annual Alumni Phonathon.| 


2 x... 


Beginning on Oct. 2 and iasting for 
six weeks, the phonathon is a 
great way fo raise money for your 
hall or organization! 


Sign Up Now! 
lf there are any further questions 


please call Kim Barth or Kris Gulick 
at x-3414 


USA VS. WEST GERMANY 


THE VERMONT CYNIC SEPTEMBER 15, 1983 _ 


AMATEUR BOXING 


OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


Tickets: $6.50 Adults, $5.50 Children (12 & under) & Sr. Citizens 
——————— Group Rates Available 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Ticketron (Sears), 
Bailey's Music Room, or you may use your Master Card or Visa by 
calling 518-523-3330. 


($1.50 handling charge for all credit card orders) 


C2 All Seats Reserved 
inal 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 


continued from page 29 
being tried. Thus the Uni- 
versity should be_ con- 
demned for its lack of due 
process. That instance, how- 
ever, is just one case and is 
not as important or far- 
reaching as the question of 
why athletes such as Crow- 
ley have to consider cheat- 
ing in order to get by. 

One charge is that many 
‘institutions recruit athletes 
‘solely for their athletic 
abilities without regard to 
how they will adjust aca- 
demically. Bill Brown, a 
junior on the men’s basket- 
ball team, said, “From the 
beginning we get recruited 
by coaches to come to their 
school to play a sport. They 
say, ‘come here, come here 
to play on our team.’ And 
it’s so time consuming — 
you give so much of your- 


continued from page 28 


applied by B.C. with eleven 
minutes remaining in the 
half. Cats goaltender 
Stephanie Alfaro dove in 
an attempt to break up an 
onrushing attack, but mis- 
handled the ball, leaving 
what appeared to be a 
-|wide-open net. However, 
as B.C.’s_ Porell — shot, 
\defender Kelly DeLuca 
stepped in front to deflect 
the ball, saving a sure goal. 
The half wound out 
with no further threats, as 
senior Lori Basilone, junior 
Patricia Senecal, DeLuca, 
and Alfaro controlled the 


leaving the score knotted at 
zero. 

. The second half began 
quickly, Boston College’s 
aggressive play controlling 
the tempo. An _ anxious 
moment occurred for Cata- 
mount fans at the 35- 
minute mark, when Porell 
_|hit the UVM crossbar with a 
blistering shot from six 
yards away. However, in the 
ensuing flurry, a Boston 
College player was called 
for a charge, ending the 
threat. 

The toughest test of the 
day for Alfaro, a freshman 
seeing her first college 
action, occurred four 
minutes later. The Eagles’ 
own freshman star, striker 
Maria Montouri, made a 


Vermont half of the field, 


| Sagansky: Reit Was Wrong 


self .o the sport, that 
ac? .emics seem secondary.” 

Brown isn’t exaggerat- 
ing when he refers to the 
big time commitment. Var- 
sity athletes at UVM prac- 
tice for as many as three 
hours a day. How effective 
would the average student 
be if suddenly three hours 
of his time after classes 
were eliminated from 
potential study time? “I 
don’t feel,’ Brown said, ‘‘I 
can put my whole self into 
my studies. We don’t get as 
much scholastically as nor- 
mal students.”’ 

On one hand the Uni- 
versity expects their teams 
to be winners and on the 
other hand they expect the 
same athletes to be good 
students. Under current cir- 
cumstances that expecta- 
tion is certainly not impos- 


Women Lose Opener 


deft fake at the edge of the 
Vermont penalty box, and 
found herself with an open 
shot directly in front of the 
goal. She drilled a low left 
foot shot which appeared 
headed for the back of the 
net, but out of nowhere 
came Alfaro, diving to 
deflect the ball wide. 

Montouri used a similar 
shift five minutes later to 
free herself twenty yards 
out, but Alfaro, with cat- 
like quickness, was there 
again in plenty of time to 
grab the high drive. 

At this time Boston 
College was in_ control. 
Frequent substitutions kept 
the Eagle players rested, 
while UVM’s troops seemed 
to be tiring. B.C.’s strength 
was in its numbers, and the 
Cats appeared to be playing 
into their hands. 


“There is not much 
difference in the first eleven 
players, but the depth 


makes the difference,” said 
Livigne. “Sooner or later a 


- mistake will be made.” 


The ax did in fact fall 
on Vermont, as the Eagles 
scored .twice shortly after 
the 69-minute mark. Ano- 
ther Eagle freshman likely 
to make a significant impact 
over the next four years, 


forward Martha McNamara, 


displayed her ballhandling 
ability by cutting into the 


Cats’ defense along the left . 


sible. But it is quite diffi- 
cult. So what can institu- 
tions do about the problems 
athletes face? 

Kssentially college ath- 


letics has to make a choice.| 


It can either remain the way 


it is — and continue to 
employ student-profes- 
sionals whose academic] | 
careers are significantly 
reduced — or modify the 


great emphasis placed on 
competition. That doesn’t 
mean eliminate the compe- 
titive aspect altogether but 
simply lessen the tremen- 
dous burden on the ath- 


letes’ shoulder. It should be 
clear to athletes like Crow- 
ley that they are in college 
to be student-athletes, not 
athlete-students. e 


goal line. As the defense 
converged on her, 
McNamara spotted Porell 


alone at the far post and hit 
‘her with a clean pass. Porell 
directed the ball easily into 
the open net from six yards 
away. 

The Eagles went up 2-0 
three minutes later, as it 
was McNamara again who 
somehow managed a shot 
from the right flat 18 yards 
away that barely eluded 
Alfaro. The unassisted goal 
put the Eagles in command 
with 20:51 to play. 

The Eagles began to 
slow down the tempo and 
cun out the clock, however, 
and UVM did not tally until 
there were just two minutes 
left. Barbara Fitterer set up 
Drezner on the right side 
with a clear 18-yard shot at 
the goal. Brophy deflected 
the ball off the crossbar and 
out to the six-yard line. 
Sortor followed twice, 
finally forcing the _ ball 
through Brophy and ano- 
ther defender, and into the 
goal. 


Since Boston College 
could likely be Vermont’s 
toughest challenge all year, 
the team was a bit dis- 
appointed with the loss, 
feeling the game could have 
gone either way. UVM 
coach John Carter credited 
B.C.’s all-around size and 
offensive speed. ig 


Cross Country Teams Have Crossed 


| Fingers 


By AMOS KAMIL 
_ With only thirteen run- 
|ners, the 1983 men’s cross 


__ jeountry team is the smallest 


One ever assembled at UVM. 
According to coach Ed 
|Kusiak, this year will be 
- |primarily a rebuilding one 
_ |due to the relative inexperi- 
-jence of the team. 
| One of the returning 
en is Frederick 
“| Thaulow who placed fourth 
in last Fall’s Eastern Cham- 
% “ Onship meet held here 
{at UVM. As a freshman last 
‘ Thaulow just happened 
eak the UVM five-mile 


BACs avS a 8cke 


course record with a time of 
24:55.23. 
Accompanying Thaulow 


“at the starting line will be 
captain Alf Wakeman, and 


two All-American skiers in 
Todd Boonstra, a transfer 
student, and Pal Sjulstad. 
The final starting spot will 
most likely go to either 
Michael Marquise or Steve 
Piscopo, both of whom 
Kusiak has high expecta- 
tions for. 

The team is simply last 
year’s squad with some 
healthy new additions. 
UVM has no “heavy-duty”’ 


* 8Fi see wank ¥ 


experience ‘as five of the 
13 members are freshmen. 
Yet Kusiak remains opti-, 
mistic, hoping that the new 
blood and the limited know | 
how will be enough to aid 
his team, which finished 
ninth in last year’s New 
England Championship 


meet. 
eo ke 


A similar situation con- 
fronts UVM’s women’s 
cross country team. The 
key factor, once again, is 
inexperience. The team lost 
Patty Roach and Karen 

see CROSS, page 32 
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CONTACT LENSES 


862-1947 


Filomena's 


505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 


through Syracuse University’s study abroad programs. 


Study in one of SU’s 27 academic programs conducted in 
England, France, Italy, Spain and other locations. Grants 

are available for a semester, a year, or a summer of foreign 
study. Want to learn more? Complete and return this ad to 
Michael Calo, Division of International Programs Abroad, 
335 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, NY 13210. (315) 423-3471. 


OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


Tickets: $8.00 Adult, 7. 00 Children “ . Nepedatnt & Senior Citizens 


Group Rates Availab 
On sale now at the Olympic Center “i Oftice, Ticketron- 
Sears, Bailey's Music Room, or you may use your Master 
Card or Visa by calling 518-523-3330, 


All Seats Reserved «($1.50 handling charge tor all credit card orders) 


Olympk Regional Development Authority 


:: 


STUDENTS THIS FALL 


The Champlain Mill 
Alternative 


Shots of Tequila $1.00 
Glass of John Courage $1.00 
Vermont’s best Lobster Roll. 
Made with fresh cooked Maine 
Lobster.Only $2.97! 

with college I.D. 


HANG ON TO THAT SUMMER TAN... 


Call today about our maintenance program. 


10 VISITS ONLY $25.00 FOR SEPTEMBER 


TANIQUE SUNTAN CENTER 
Sunshine Alley - College St. - Burl. 


SPIRITS 


At Rube’s you can charcoal the 
biggest steaks in town. Great 
seafood and salad bar. Mention 
this ad and get a free beer or 
wine with dinner through Sept. 


Shelburne Village 
985-8023 


New Sun. Hrs. 4-9 p.m. 
Mon-Sat. 11-2:30, 4-10p.m. 
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Cross Country Teams Have Crossed 


e 
Fingers 
continued from page31 
Bucke, two top notch run- 
ners, to graduation. Coach 
Perry Bland also seems 
optimistic that the new- 
comers will be able to fill 
some of the gaps. One 
particularly promising fresh- 
man, Celeste Leon, looked 
impressive in the preseason. 
Sophomore Jeanette Dar- 
ling, who ran track for the 
green and gold last spring, 
will put her legs to work on 
the Cross Country course 


this semester. 
Leon and Darling will 
be joined by captain Martha 


Lange, veterans Ann 
Anglim, Libby Briggs, 
Karen Isbicki, as well as 


eight other runners. 

The competition seems 
to be stiffening for the 
UVM women: last year 
the team placed third at the 
Dartmouth Invitational, 
marking the first time UVM 
has not won that meet. The 
Dartmouth Invitational will 


serve as the season opener 
on Saturday, September 17, 
The Cats will also face 
Williams College and Boston| 
University, two competitors 
who have presented many 
problems in the past few 
years. 

The Cats did look very 
impressive in tryouts and 
pre-season, but as Bland 
alertly pointed out, “‘every- 
one looks good and is 
undefeated in pre-season so 
we'll have to wait and see.”’e 


Tennis Team Opens Season With 
Wins Over Army and Maine 


By TIM KEEFE 

The men’s tennis team 
took a pair of victories this 
weekend, beating Army Fri- 
day night by 6-3 and 
demolishing Maine, Satur- 
day, 10-0. 

Coach Hal Greig was 
pleased with his team’s 
performance, calling the 
weekend ‘‘a_ real team 
effort,’ and adding that 
“everyone played up to 
their potential.” 

Greig was _ especially 
happy with the play of the 
number one singles player, 
Mike Duffy. As a freshman, 
the pressure is on Duffy not 
only to make the transition 
to college tennis, but also to 
play the opponent’s top 
player. He responded to the 
challenge admirably this 
past weekend, narrowly 


losing to Army’s Ted Wilson 
in what Greig called ‘‘the 
best match all night,’”’ and 
downing Maine’s Ron Chi- 
coine in three sets, 6-7, 6-2, 
and 6-2, on Saturday. 

The play of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth ranked 
players, Peter Fayroian, 
Rich Green, and_ Ross 
Abrams respectively, was 
also lauded by Greig. The 
trio did not lose a set in the 
twelve they played. 

The doubles teams did a 
fine job also, winning five 


of six matches. Greig noted, 


however, that the order 
used for the season’s first 
weekend may not be the 
same on Saturday when the 
Cats travel to the University 
of Massachusetts. He said 
the extra practice time 
would give him a chance to 


schedule some_ challenge 
matches. The number four 
doubles team of Peter 


Newman and Neil MacNeill 
is playing well right now 
and there is a possibility 
that they will crack the 
three-pair starting lineup. 
The UMass match is 
expected to be a tough one 
particularly because it will 
be played on _the road. 
UMass won last year 5-4 in 
Burlington and lost only its 
number one player to gra- 
duation this spring. Further 
complicating matters, Greig 
expects to be without the 
services of Rich Green, who 
will miss the match because 
of personal reasons. On the 
positive side, the Cats will 
be coming off two straight 
wins and are playing solid 
team tennis. e 


continued from page 28 


this semester off because of 
mononucleosis and striker 
candidate Doug Nedde has 
been trying to recuperate 
from a lower leg injury. 
_ These injuries, Ver- 
mont’s inability to adjust to 
Alumni Stadium’s playing 
surface (which resembles a 
Hilson Home Center dis- 
play), and the fact that B.C. 
is probably a better team, 
| spelled doom for the Cats 
Friday. 

Vermont kept it close in 
the early going after a 
strange goal at 13:08 gave 
the Eagles the lead. Keith 
Brown launched a_= shot 
that went off the inside of 
one goal post and rolled off 
the other post and into the 
net before goalie Steve 
Nedde could recover. Two 
minutes into the second 
half, Tony Antones’ line 
drive made it 2-0. That was 
the trouble sign, for no 
Vermont team since 1977 
has won a _ soccer game 
when the opponent has 
scored two or more goals. 

The last two goals, as 
coach Paul Reinhardt said, 


were “unconscious.” At 
59:10, Roberto Guidi 
blasted the ball over 


Nedde’s hand and into the 
corner of the net. Eric Wise 
completed the scoring with 
another vicious drive that 
new goalie John Matson 
couldn’t stop. 

“We’ve played Vermont 
six times since I’ve been 
here and in six years we’ve 
scored just three goals,” 
said B.C. coach Ben Brew- 
ster. ‘“‘When I first started 
they completely dominated 
us and in the last three or 
four years we’ve had some 
outstanding games. 

For Vermont, the sting 
remained long after the 
final horn. In the middle of 
the long, silent bus ride 
home a disappointed Phil 


Soccer Cats 


VanderWilden walked down 
the aisle and asked ‘What 
are you going to write 
about us this week?’’ Then 
he suggested: ‘‘You should 


say something about how | 


hard it was for us to adjust 
to the artificial surface (and 
the smaller field).”’ 
Vermont’s Reinhardt 
agreed with that analysis. 
“The turf wasn’t to our 
benefit because we started 
slowly,’’ he said. ‘“‘The foot 
speed and the reaction time 
was more geared to a full 


size field. (And) _ that 
coupled with losing the 
balance and not being able 
to dribble because there’s a 
characteristic bounce and 
spin (hurt). And if you 
counted the number of 
one-on-one encounters they 
all seemed to go in Boston 
College’s favor. 

“Tt’s disappointing to 
see the score the way it 
was,’ said Reinhardt. “‘I 
don’t think it’s a_ true 
representation of how the 
game took place. But give 
them credit.” 


Soccer Scratches: Ver- 
mont’s last win in which the 
defense allowed two or 
more goals was Oct. 14, 
1977, when the Catamounts 
beat New ~ Hampshire at 
Durham 5-2... The worst 
defeat suffered by Vermont 
was a 7-1 loss to UConn at 
Storrs in 1964. The other 
four goal defeats took place 
in 1972 (Rhode Island, 
6-2), in 1973 (New Hamp- 
shire, . 6-2), and. 1981 
(Connecticut, in the NCAA 
playoffs, 6-2)... On the 
more optimistic side, UVM 
has lost by just one goal six 
times at Storrs since 1968... 
In the B.C. game, Vermont 


was outshot 16-5. Goalie 
Nedde and Matson had five 
saves, while Hasbun had 
one... UVM still leads the 
series with the Eagles, 
3-2-1... ° 


Crowley Case Elicits Response 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

Last year Don Crowley 
was accused of cheating on 
a sociology exam. He was 
then found guilty, and after 
an unsuccessful appeal, he 
‘was suspended for a year. 
Recently Crowley has been 
reinstated by a Chittenden 
Superior Court Judge who 
felt that Crowley’s case had 
been handled unfairly 
because he was a hockey 


player. This decision is 
accompanied with an 
interesting question. Are 


hockey players given pre- 
ferential or especially nega- 
|tive treatment or are they 
persecuted merely because 
of their position at UVM? 

| Coach Jim Cross said 
| “hockey players are treated 
like any other students on 
_|campus” and that “at UVM 
_ |hockey players’ academics 
_jare highly stressed.” For 
_|example he said that at 
|many other competitive 
|hockey programs “players 
| group together and take the 
easy courses, while at 
|}UVM you won’t find a large 
Jan radi of players in any 
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one course.”’ 

The feelings among 
some players are similar to 
Cross’. They felt that there 
is no question that UVM is 
one of the toughest schools 
academically for athletes. 
According to some, Ver- 
mont hockey players are 
given a minimal amount of 
preferential treatment 
unlike other schools they 
compete with, who, accord- 
ing to one player, “allow 
their players to miss as 
many classes as they want 
in order to play hockey.” 

All in all it seems that 
the Catamounts feel the 
Crowley case isn’t an indi- 
cator of how hockey 
players and academics are 
handled at UVM. Today it 
seems the case is some 
entity far removed from the 
hockey rink. Now, some 
hope, it’s left for UVM’s 
attorney’s office to dispose 
of the incident and let it be 
quickly forgotten. As Crow- 
ley said, “I want to get on 
with the season and conse 
this past year completely.” 
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Don’t miss out on the best 
entertainment in Burlington 
at student rush ticket prices 

as low as $4.50... 


See The Pirates of Penzance starring Maria 
Muldaur, Count Basie and his orchestra with 
guest singer Joe Williams, Mummenschanz 
Mime Troupe, Jean-Pierre Rampal, 

Agnes of God... 


Half-price student tickets go on 
sale for every show at 6:30 pm the 
night of the performance. Call 
656-3418 for more information. 


THE GEORGE BISHOP 


SERIES 
... superb New York shows at Student rates! 


= FEET STREET tor West : 
$ FEET STREET : 
$ FEET STREET tor 
s FEET STREET tor ; 
FEET STREET tor 
© FEET STREET for mootrsie's loolsies : 
¢ FEET STREET tor FABULOUS FEET : 
ai a: FEET STREET EXP. 12-31-83 = 


The 


Burlington Review 


is accepting submissions for the Fall issue. 


Deadline: October 25. 


Please send photography, artwork or xeroxed copies 
of prose and poetry to Box 29, Billings Center, 
UVM. Or join us at our next staff meeting, Monday, 
September 19, 7:00 pm, Billings Marsh Lounge. 
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CALENDAR 
PHUR: 2/15... fervor 


FILMS Fertility Awareness Program: start of 


SA Fims, Eraserhead, B-106 Angell Q four week series. Learn how to 


7-9:30. Buy your SA Fil ; observe, evaluate and celebrate 
¥Y ms Passport! signs of fertility. Can be used to 


SPORTS prevent or plan pregnancy. $40 for 


4 ok S| > 
Golf: J.C. Goss Invitational Golf Tour. eres song Tees snele 


eS available 79 pom Vermont 
Ci UR Burlington Country Women's Health-Center 336 North 


Ave. Burlington VT 05401 Call 
863-1386. for informat 
Rec Sports: Entries open for 3 on 3 preregister JS Se 


Co-Rec Volleyball Women’s Therapy Group: learn to 


MISC enhance self esteem 


by identifying and changing old 
SA Senator Petitions due today patterns. _ Soe n 


Sorority Rush Registration, various BCBS/sliding fee scale available 

campus locations 7-9 om Vermont 
Fraternity Open Houses, meet at Bill Women's Health Center Cal} 
863-1386 


FRI 9/16 


| FILMS 


1 SA Films, The Road Warrior,8-106 
Angell. 7, 9:30, midnight 


LECTURE 


Research in Forest Productivity, Use | 
and Pest Control: Contributions by 
POTABLES Women Scientist. A two-day sym- 

: posium covering biological 
aspects, perceptions, wildlife, and 
forest productivity. For more info, 
Daily Ind ulgence call Ann Spearing at x3160 


from MUSIC 


4 p.m. to 7 p.m. | Daniel Hecht and Juan de {a Sierra, 
guitarists, at-the Welcome Table. 
College Street Congregationalist 
Church. 8 om 


MISC 


Sorority Rush Registration, Billings. 
Bookstore, Library and Waterman 

Biochemistry Seminar: Transferrin 
REFRESHMENTS | Medicted [ron Metabolism in 
: Cultured Human Cells; ty Robert 


; : 
103 SOURCE Soe | Penhallow in Room B-403 Given 
[EEE RE BE BEEBE EEE ES MOO 


CLASSIFIEDS 


SHINERA FUTON- Queen size with : INTERESTED IN...an informal 


cover; $130 Antique oak and maple PERSONALS discussion with another person SERVI CES 


dining table with two cane chairs 
: about how you can know God per- 
6p ag se se , Sonally? Jeff and Vickie Thornhill as- 


Campus Crusade for Christ staff at 
UVM would be interested in talking | EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 


to you. Call evenings, 862-2719 years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page guaranteed perfect! 
PAELMISTRY, the science which | Term Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
positively defines potential, can be | Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
used for discovering your personal | respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
direction and helping you to | Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
achieve greater insight, happiness | 864-7600 
and harmony. Call 863-1002. 


S AT 9 17 now. 175 College Street, Burl 
: ington. 862-9163 for information 
FILMS The Leading Edge, a’ leadership 


workshop designed for all levels of 
IRA Film, Catch 22 student leaders. Presenters include 


SPORTS former student leaders, current. stu- 
dent leaders, and University staff 

Field Hockey vs. Bridgewater St. at Living/Learning Center. For more 

Brattleboro. om. info, call x2060. 1-6:30 pm 


Women's Soccer vs. Cortland Stat 
ohn Omanda sfare ONGOING 


Burlington Farmers Market: 
WORKSHOP providing the community with 

locallly grown produce, freshy bak- 
Improvisation Workshops with Pen- ed goods, and handmade crafts 
ny Campbell at Main Street Dance ~Join us every Saturday in City Hall 
Theatre. _ 9-week session begins — Park frorn 9-2 for fun and festivites at 
Saturday, Sept. 17,2-4om. Register’ _ the Farmers. Market 


SUN 9/18 |IMON 9/19 


‘CONCERT ART = 


SA Concerts Presents ... Graham] | Reception for Ellen Langtree at 
Parker at the Flynn Theatre. Tickets] | hereexhibit of PAINTINGS in The 
on sale at the UVM Ticket Store Gallery at the. Living/Learning 
Center. 5-7 om. On exhibit thru 
10/6 


MISC 


Sorority Rush, First party 

Analysis of Skeletons from Ar- 
chaelogical Sites, in oom 105, 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10 pm 


SPORTS 


Rec Sports: Schedule begins for 
Flag Football (M,W) and Soccer, 


TUES 9/20 — meetine MISC 


Faculty Senate Meeting in Sorority Rush a oy 
WORKSHOP Memorial Lounge, Waterman Eating Disorders Group: Weekly, at} 

: = Counseling and. Testing, . led. by 
| Counseling and Testing Center Alice Outwater. This is a support 
begins a series of personal growth group for people dealing with 
workships with. the topic “Personal 


Empowerment for Self Est d pee eae eee. on 
W el ESTEEM ON bulemarexia. 4-5:30 om. For inf 
Confidence. Building” with Sam “ 7 


call x3340 
Dietzel. To be held in the Seminar SP ORTS Modern Birth Practices: seminar in 


Room Of Bailey Howe Library. 4-5:30° .Men‘s Cross Country vs. Keene 242 Rowell. 4-7 om. Call x2544 for]. 
om. Call x3340 for more info State. 4 pm more info 


WED 9/21 


LECTURE 


9th Aiken Lectures: Acid Precipita 
tion. Look for posters around cam 
pus!! 


SPORTS 


Rec Sports: Entries close for 3 on 3 


Student Associations Senatorial 
Elections at various campus locas 
tions 
Bailey/Howe Brown Bag Lecture 
Series with Jonn Howe, UVM Resear 
cher, speaking on “Mathematics} |- 
and Science Education in People’s 
Republic of China”. Noon, Projec 
tion room 

Sorority Rush, Second Party 


RECITAL 


Faculty Voice Recital presented by 
UVM Department of Music. with 
Francis Weinrich on bass and John 
Henzel on piano: Recital Hall. 8 
pm. For info call x3040 


HELP WANTED 


TEACHING OVERSEAS! Oppor- 
tunities in all fields, all levels. 
Graduating seniors are encouraged 
to apply now. For details, please 
send a self-addressed, stamped, 
long envelope to: FRIENDS OF 
WORLD TEACHING, PO Box 1049, 
San Diego, CA. 92112-1049. 


215 MILLIS: Love those boxers! 
-Austin Admirers. 


MOPEDS at cheap prices: $395. 
Sturdy welded frame, maximum | 
horsepower, full shocks, real pep 
for hills, tool kit, 658-6666 (days), 
985-8543 (evenings). 


KPD: HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 
Can I ask you something? Which 
way does the net go up? Monitoring 
the balls, ‘‘You teach the lesson’, 
Six great lessons a day...but, 
where’s the tennis crew? Pizza 
house, reeses pieces on rainy days, 
reeses pieces on sunny days, beer 
breaks. Mundy’s: Extensive pool 
lessons, breaking the pool table, 
betting-heads or tails for $50-we 
blew it...big time! George Port after 
hours, sharing one poached egg on 


USED SAILBOARDS, some are 
great, some not so great, all are fun — 
and functional. Windsurfer, | 
Mistral, Crit. $395-$895. Everyman 
Sailboat Co, Route 127 Between 
Burlington and Malletts Bay. 


EARN $500 OR MORE each school 
year. Flexible hours. Monthly pay- 
ment for placing posters on cam- 
pus. Bonus based on results. Prizes 
awarded as well. 800-526-0883 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


YOUTH GROUP LEADERS Na- 


wheat, french fries...““Do you want ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
tional Jewish Movement. Good | FUTONS!!! The finest all natural | those on 3 separate plates or one?” : 
ut Only $3 a week for 
Jewish background; knowledge of | cotton mattresses that can be folded | Late night OD...double solitaire, Ae b al one 
Israel; work with 4-6; 7-8; 9-12 grade | into a contemporary couch. | crayon pictures, the epitome of or bring to: 
groups. Salary per session commen: | Twin!$85; Double-$110; | responsibility: nips and beer-guess The Vermont Cynic 


surate with experience. Call 
864-7772 or 862-9562. 


8 handfuls of water wasn’t quite 
enough. Napping, working out, the 
girl’s club, Hamm?’s Special Light, 
late night roast beef and one helluva 


Queen-$130. FUTON GALLERY, 19 
Church Street, 658-4313. 


Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


ATTENTION GIRLS! Do youlike to | -gp SAILBOARDING and | 8Pecial friendship. Issue Date(s): 
dance? If you are an attractive girl sailboating comfort, wear a dry suit HAVE A GREAT DAY 
_ and would like to make $20-$40/hr. by Helly Hansen. Also we carry wet BUDp? ‘SAJ M e: 
we are looking for classy, artful suits by Camato, Seal, O’Neill, and | HUGE, HANDSOME sexy calendar essag te 


dancers to increase our staff. Call 
253-7036. Leave message and Cindy 
will get back to you. 


BARE. Chiotts 67 Main St, Burl- 
ington. 


male seeks innocent Ist year UVM 
female, Call 862-0332 for details 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY HEATHER 


FURNITURE: 29 in. Box Spring 
and Mattress-$20. Dryer-$75. 
Dinette Set-$75. Round Wood 
Table-$95, 2 extension leaves. Rugs; 
one green and one brown- price 
negotiable. Stand Lamps-$5.each. 


SQUASH PLAYERS: I am looking 
for some good exercise and serious 
competition. Call anytime. 
658-2504. 


MISC 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


FEMALE VOCALIST seeks ver- 


Coffee Table-$20. Ask for Mrs. satile band. Love to jam/perform. run. L 
FOR SALE Gilmour at 862-3928, Enthusiastic to all types of music; For our records: 
strong alto voice. Rep. includes mame: 
Slick Ronstadt, Necks, Pretenders, address: 
HONDA CIVIC ’78. Great shape, 1981 CHEVETTE 18,500 miles. Air, Raitt, Dead, but also open to new wha, to ba rua: 


casette, custom seats, rear wiper- 
defroster, inter. wipers, $3600. Call 
862-6340. 


wave, blues, etc. Please contact 
Marina at 656-3091 or 656-3092 


$1800. 985-8851 or 863-2418. 
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Teacher Certification 


Any University of Vermont: 
student who wishes to be accepted 


in a program in a teaching field in 
Art, Elementary, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical, Secondary, or 
Vocational-Technical Education, 
must pass a written test. Profi- 
ciency in the use and range of 
vocabulary, logical expression of 
ideas, paragraph arrangement, sen- 
tence structure and spelling will be 


judged on the basis of a few para-. 


graphs written on a 


suggested 
subject. 

October 18, and Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 19, from 7 to 8 p.m. in Room 
301 Williams Hall. Please sign up 
immediately in Room 306 Water- 
man for the evening of your choice. 


History Club 


There will be a meeting for 
everyone interested in becoming 
involved in the History Club, 
Monday, Sept. 19, 4-5:00 p.m. 
in Memorial Lounge, Waterman. We 


will be discussing upcoming speak- 


ers and events. Everyone welcome. 


PIRG 


The UVM _ Public Interest 
Research Group (PIRG) will be 
holding an informal informational 
meeting on Tuesday, September 20 
at 7:30 in Billings North Lounge. 
Bring your musical instruments as 
well as your ideas. 


SA Officers 


S.A. Speakers is now taking 
_|-applications for future officers and 
members. Some of the benefits 
from working with S.A. Speakers: 
rewarding work, great. experience, 
meet interesting speakers. For more 
info. call 656-4436 or leave note on 


CAMPUS NOTES 


| contemporary and Flamenco guitar 
The test will be given Tuesday, ' 


research which may have an impact 
on northeastern forests and their 
uses, 

For more information, contact 
Ann Spearing, Graduate College, 
656-3160. 


Sailing Club 2) Must rank in the top 35% 


(approximately a 3.3 GPA) of 
her/his class. 

3) The person must have a vital 
interest in furthering the study of 
history. 


Students interested in taking 
our boats out must first pass three 
tests. The swimming test will be 
administered Sunday, Sept. 18 at 
the swimming pool, Patrick Gym. 
IMPORTANT! Bring a shirt and 
pair of pants to be worn in pool, 
and a towel. For info. call Malcolm, 
864-0967, or Denise, 658-9317. Or 
leave your name and phone number 
in the Sailing Club mailbox in the 
Student Association office, Billings 
Center. 


Acoustic Guitarists Anyone who believes 
she or he meets the _ society’s 


membership criteria and who would 


There will be a special double 
bill featuring two of Vermont’s 
finest and most widely respected 
} acoustic guitarists, Daniel Hecht 
and Juan De La Sierra, with influ- 
ences from classical, jazz, folk, 


Theta should either attend this 
meeting or else contact Prof. 
Andrea at the Department of His- 
tory at an early date. 


styles. Date is Friday, Sept. 16, at 
8:00 p.m. at the Welcome Table in 
the College Street Congregational 
Church, Burlington, sponsored by 
the Welcome Table and the Ver- 
mont Council on the Arts. Tickets 
are $5 at the door, $4 in advance at 
Bailey’s and $3.50 at the door for 
members. Call 802-658-0832 or 
802-849-6968 for more informa- 
tion. 


to have a full program of social and 
academic activities and hopes to in- 
volve as many persons as possible. 


Phi Alpha Theta 


Phi Alpha Theta will hold its 
initial meeting on Thursday, Sept: 
15 in John Dewey Lounge from 4 
to 5:30. Membership in this inter- | 
national honor society in History is 
open to all students who meet the | 
following minimal criteria: 

1) Completed at least 12 
semester hours in History with a 
grade average of 3.00 or higher in 
all History courses, 


Eating Disorders 


A weekly eating disorders group 
begins at Counseling and Testing on 
iSept. 20, 4-5:30, led by Alice 
Outwater. This is a support group 
for people dealing with problems of 
anorexia, bulimia, and bulimarexia. 
Call 3340 for more information. 


Leadership 


Want to sharpen your leader- 
ship skills? Register now for ‘“‘The 
Leading Edge,’’ This leadership 
workshop will be held _ Satur- 
day, Sept. 17, at the Living/Learn- 
ing Center. For more information, 
contact the Student Activities 
Office in Billings or call x2060. 
You won’t want to miss it. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following 
corporations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must 
submit a resume for each company, in person, 
at the CCD on the following dates: 


Business Leaders 


The University of Vermont’s 
School of Business is bringing to 
campus a highly successful broker 
with Merrill Lynch, as part of their 
continuing Distinguished Visitor’s 
program this fall. 

Richard Greene of Boston will 
be addressing business students and 
corporate business leaders from the 
Burlington area on Friday, Sept. 
16. A luncheon in his honor will be 


Sept. 19-21 
Singer-Kearfott 


Sept. 20-22 
Kraft ee 
Data General 


Sept. 22-26 
Hewlett Packard 


Sept. 21-23 
IBM East Fishkill 


Sept. 23-28 
Raytheon 


like to learn more about Phi Alpha - 


Alpha Alpha Psi Chapter plans — 


held in Simpson Dining Hall, 
Redstone Campus, from 12 noon to 
1:30 p.m., followed by a visit to 
.the School of Business. 


VIA 


Have you ever’ considered 
becoming a volunteer? If you’d like 
to but aren’t sure how to get 
involved, if you don’t really know 
but wonder what it takes to be one, 
or if you think you might be 
interested once these questions 
have been answered, come to the 
VIA_ organizational meeting on 
September 22 at 7 p.m. in the 


the third floor of Billings on the 
S.A. Speakers desk. 


Women Scientists 


Top women scientists from 
around the country will hold a 
two-day symposium on ‘Research 
in Forest Productivity, Use and Pest 
Control: Contributions by Women 
Scientists,” at the University of. 
Vermont, September 16-17. 
The symposium will provide a 
common forum for the presenta- 
| tion of current research in the 
| natural resources field and will 
make available to students and local 


interest groups highlights of [Billings Round Room. 
¢ COP ES! RESEARCH PAPERS 
e 14,789 to choose from seh te ia 
<I  WHILE-U-WAIT! iecicaetinn Nesoatrd haat coe 
oye! MIRACLE COPY tance also available. 2 
O ARlaE ansiroast. | | Srirehoc ote dese 
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TONIGHT, We' BE SPOTLIGHTING THREE 
ALBUMS THAT HAVE BEEN RELEASED 
THIS WEEK— “ UNDUE PAIN” By 
ViCIOR SQuiD, “ LAMING THE EGG" BY 
LIQUID CHICKEN, AND “ (S THAT “Que 
UNCLE IN THE PURPLE GIRDLE?" BY 
THE GRY DETAILS 


IT'S SEVEN O'CLOCK 
ON THE NOSE, AND 
TM ANNETTE LA GAUCHE... 
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Special Announcement: 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate 
schools must sign up at the Center for Career Develop- 
ment on the following dates: 


Sept. 19-23 
Emory University School of Law 


- Sept. 26-30 
Western New England School of Law 
University of Maine Law School 
University of Connecticut Law School 
Loyola University School of Business 


Career Workshops: 

Workshops on “‘How to Prepare a Resume”? are being con- 
ducted by the Center Staff from 3-5 pm. at CCD on the 
following dates: 


Monday, Sept. 19 
Tuesday, Sept. 20 


Wednesday, Sept. 21 
Monday, Sept. 26 


Also, a workshop on ‘‘How to Interview’? will be con- 
ducted at CCD on Sept. 27 from 3-5 pm. 


[STHAT {OUR UNCLE 


Let's UT THAT LAST LP ON THE ai se 


TURNTABLE... WE APPRECIATE YOR 
CALS, SO IF You've GOT SOMETHING 
To SAY, LET US HEAR IT... 
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The Alpine Shop’s 
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b4 
[ALL FAMOUS NAMES - LARGE QUANTITIES - MOST SIZES, 


* DOWNHILL SKIS 


Rossignol, Dynastar, K2, Olin, O 
Kastle, Authier, (Kneissl not on sale) 
* CROSS COUNTRY SKIS © 


Rossignol, Trak, (Fisher not on sale) 


* DOWNHILL SKI BOOTS 
Nordica, Dolomite, Lang, 
(Solomon not on sale) | TO 


* CROSS COUNTRY SKI BOOTS 
Alpha, Addidas, (Haugen, 
Alphina, Soho, Trak not on sale) 


* DOWNHILL SKI BINDINGS : — O pe 
Salomon, Look, Geze, (Tyrolia not on sale) : | 
«SKI PARKAS CJ == 


Many Famous Names 


*« SKI SWEATERS 


Many Famous Names 


* SPORTSWEAR 
You name it! We probably haveit! | - Selected Models - 


REDUCTIONS ON 


- Discounted Items - 
* TENNIS RACKETS - Seasonal Merchandise - 


Prince, Head, Donnay, Wilson, Rossignol, : E 
Davis, Yonex, Aldila, Yamaha, Dunlap Overstocked Ttems 


* ALL TENTS 
Jan Sport, Camp 7, Eureka, Black Ice . : 


| yiEvenl 
* ALL SLEEPING BAGS peat oe 
Kelty, Black Ice, Camp 7 
* ALL PACKS Sn anne Cr eo oS 
Kelty, Caribou, Gerry, Open Sundays | 
Camptrails, Jansport 1255 
* RUNNING - TENNIS - CASUAL SHOES 


Nike, Tretorn, Addidas, wilson, 
Reebok, Dindora, Tiger, Bata 


ALPINE SHOP 


Williston Road, So. Burlington 
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| A Fall Catamount ag ¥ Burning Down 


He Update : fou Lhe House 
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UVM to be Deeded 
Fort Ethan Allen — 
And its Problems 


p.10 
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**Tust Good Ol *iSsnanince 
Ryd 1-6 JOSHUA PRINCE, 
. and DAN WILLIAMS 
‘The world is a very bad neigh- 


e e 9 % borhood,”’ says Watergate conspira- 
O | 1¢ a afr a tor G. Gordon Liddy. 
‘i Liddy delivered a discourse on 


cP “Public Perceptions of Government 

TALKING WITH G. GORDON LIDDY =, Big" tury nit, se 

tember 19 at Patrick gym. Address- 
ing topics such as U.S.- Soviet rela- 
tions and the state of American 
education, the former FBI agent 
conveyed his ‘‘prepare-for-the- 
worst’? ideology in no uncertain 
terms. For Liddy, America is just 
as Patrick Henry said it was: “Citi- 
zens lead a life of illusion.” 

Liddy onstage was an impres- 
sive figure. Articulate and outspo- 
ken, he fielded questions ranging 
from the situation in Lebanon to 

» his childhood anxieties. Liddy 
~ granted the Cynic an interview 
prior to his lecture. The following 
transcript is excerpted from that 
meeting. 


5 


Cynic: Since your release from 
prison, you’ve been in the media : % 
limelight to a certain extent. 
You’ve had an_ autobiography, 
Will, published and a TV movie has 
been made from that book. You’ve 
traveled the interview circuit, talk- 
ing with, among others, Playboy 
Magazine and The David Letterman 
Show. Do you feel that you’ve 
compromised some of your inte- 
grity? 

Liddy: No, and I don’t see the 
logic in any assumption that I 
would. I’m not even sure if I 
understand the question.- The fact 
that I remained silent for as long as 
I did was to ensure that, when I was 
able to talk about it, because the 
statute of limitations had run, in no 
way even accidentally could I cause 
any harm or injury to anybody. It’s 
the same thing as if I was # World 
War II general. No matter what I 
would say now, the Germans aren’t 
going to win the war. And so I 
think I maintained my integrity. 

Cynic: Your autobiography, 
Will, was certainly a success. Have 
you read any of the other Water- 
gate books? 

Liddy: I’ve read some. The 
principle comment I would have is 
that. the vast majority of them were 
not written by the persons who 
were purported to have written 
them. Jeb Magruder’s book was LS 
written by a ghost. John Sirica’s 
book was written by an employee 
of Time magazine. . 

John Dean’s book, for example, 


was written by a man named Taylor a 
Branch, The only ones who really oe 
did, other than myself, were Ds 
Howard Hunt and John Erlichman, ei 


see LIDDY, page 32 
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$23.99 JUNIOR CORDUROY 


$13.99 . $14.99 sunior 
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MAGRAMS 


Our annual fall GET 
ashion-wise. 
ashion-v 2D 
Timing-wise fad Ab GIFT CERTIFICATE 
alue-wise, FOR PURCHASES OF $200. 
Shop the en- OR MORE IN ONE DAY!!! 
tire store for 
fabulous sav- 
ings — and the 
best of fall! 


$11.99 junior FASHION SWEATERS VALUE s19. 


Pure style: our warm acrylic pullovers in electric brights! 
Choose from jade/fuchs stripes, purple /jade/royal 
stripes or classic combinations of navy/red 

and rugby stripes. The perfect go-together 

with our cord trousers! S-M-L. Value $19 

—Way In on main. 


$6.99 » 89.99 


JUNIOR TURTLENECKS 
SOLID COLORS & STRIPES VALUE ‘12-15. 


Cotton/poly interlock knit turtlenecks in 
oodles of solid colors, same zippy stripes 
as sweaters!! S-M-L. Values $12-$15. 
—Way In on main. 


TROUSERS VALUE $32. 


Your favorite pleated corduroys get cuffed - 

and take on a contrasting belt for a fresh new 
look! These soft cotton pinwales are also color- 
keyed to go with the turtleneck and sweater for 

a complete look! Colors: fuchsia, cream, jade, grey, 
black, navy. Sizes 5-13. Value $32. -Way In on main. 


334% Off Jones NEW YORK 
SPORT SPECIAL GROUP! 


Exciting weekend dressing from your favorite 
sportswear maker: Jones N.Y. 


® Cotton Tri-Tone Sweater, Reg. $38. NOW $24.99 
Colors: Garnet/Sand/Black. Sizes; S-M-L 

@ Short-Sleeve Knit Polo Shirt, Reg. $25. NOW $16.99 
Colors: Garnet, Sand, Olive, Black. Sizes: P-S-M-L 

® Cotton Twill Safari Pants, Reg. $38. NOW $24.99 
Colors: Garnet, Black, Sand. Sizes: 6-14. 


-Studio 3 on 3. 


9.99 to $] 9.99 JUNIOR SWEATERS 


BASIC & FASHION STYLES 
WOOLS & ACRYLICS 


®@|00% wool shetiands, brushed shetiands, cables 

@100% acrylic Fair Isles, cable pullovers, crew-neck and tipped crew-neck 
pullovers 

®100% acrylic novelty sweaters in several styles 

@100% wool Fair Isles 

®@Wool/acrylic blend mop tweeds in shawlk-collared and crew-neck styles 


Colors: off-white, red, navy, kelly, hunter, blue, yellow, rose, cherry, and more! 
S-M-L. —-Colony & Way In on main. 


To order by phone call: 
864-7425 


REG. $19 & $20. PACKAGED OXFORDS 


The menswear shirt made with the same attention to detail as a 
man’s shirt. In assorted menswear stripes and ticking stripes. 
Pastels, pink and blue. Sizes 5-13. -Colony on main. 


Magrams Charge @ VISA 
Mastercard @ American Express 
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‘CARL YASTRZEMSKI 
The One and Only 


By ANDY COOK 

BOSTON — In a way, you have 
to feel sorry for Carl Yastrzemski. 
The way the fans cheered for him 
throughout the year, especially 
during the last two games of the 
season here against Cleveland, you 
would think good old Yaz was 
leaving this world. The way he was 
wildly applauded as he toured the 
perimeter of Fenway Park’s field 
Saturday and Sunday made one 
imagine Captain Carl was on his 
way to a different cosmos, to a 
different planet. 

Fortunately, Yaz has another 
40 years or so on the place they call 


earth, although the freedom he has . 


during these next four decades will 
be a novelty compared to what he 
has lived through since his high 
oe days in. Bridgehampton, 

But why did the fans act the 
way they did this year? Why was 
there a seven-minute standing ova- 
tion and many more periods 
of applause during this weekend’s 
festivities? 

Perhaps it. is because he’s 
survived so many changes both in 
sports and in the non-athletic world 
that his presence was almost 
taken for granted. As Leigh Mont- 
ville, the outstanding sports writer 
for the Boston Globe, wrote a few 
years ago, Yaz is as much a part of 


the city he played’ in as “‘any ° 


monument or historically-preserved 
house or Peggy Lee song about 
baked beans... (He’s) part of waking 
up and reading The Globe and 
riding the Expressway and drinking 
coffee from the same old cup.”’ 

Indeed, Yaz has been a symbol 
of all New England — from Burling- 
ton to Bloc Island, from York 
Beach to Yale — unlike any other 
person. Unlike Bobby Orr. Unlike 
John Havlicek. Unlike the Ken- 
nedys. Even unlike Ted Williams. If 
there’s been one common denomi- 
nator for millions of New England 
residents, it’s been Carl Yastrzem- 
ski. 

But why? 

For starters, only one other 
player — Baltimore’s Brooks Robin- 
son, who played for 23 years — was 
with one team as long as Yaz was 
with the Red Sox. And nobody, in 
any sport in world history, has 
played the 3300-plus regular season 


| games Yastrzemski played with the 


Red Sox. The world’s longest 
association between one man and 
one team is simply amazing. 

To put things in perspective, 
Orr was with the Bruins only one 
third of Yaz’s time with the Red 
Sox. Havlicek was with the Celtics 
only two thirds, of Yaz’s time with 
the Red Sox, even though Hondo 


_|had the longest career in NBA 


‘|fewer hits and at bats 
| Yastrzemski. And based on the Red 


history. Williams (22 years, even if 
you count the time he was fighting 


| in World War II and Korea) wasn’t 


with the Red Sox as long. He had 
than 


Sox pennant contending status 


| from 1939 to 1960, Williams meant 


__| less in terms of wins to Boston back 


“£ 


| 1 then, than Carl Yastrzemski did to 
__ | Boston in the late 60s, 70s, and 
| early 80s, 


Though Yastrzemski was not 
: e 
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“ALL I ASKED WAS‘ WHo WAS CARL 
VASTRZEMSK| 271" 


nearly as talented a hitter as 
Williams or a host of others who 
played baseball, his superior durabi- 
lity and all-around play (he is the 
only American Leaguer to have 
over 3000 hits and 400 home runs) 
made him New England’s most 
respected person. 


Most of the people reading this 
article weren’t born when Yaz 
began his career with the Red Sox. 
Less than half were alive when he 
won the first of his three batting 
titles in 1963. Most can’t remember 
very well his greatest year, 1967, 
when Yaz led the Red Sox to their 
first pennant in 21 years and gave 
New England (where baseball is the 
most popular sport) arguably its 
greatest sports moment. 

Six presidents have served since 
Yaz began his career. America’s 
longest war began and ended during 
his tenure. Through all the social 
change of the 60s, 70s, and 80s, a 
familiar image always stood out. 
That man with the big nose, scrag- 
gly ‘face, and squinted eyes was 
always roaming left field or first 
base or holding his bat high above 
his shoulders. His explanation of 
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his longevity or one of 165,000 
new batting stances in that crisp 
New York accent became house- 
hold sounds throughout New Eng- 
land. 

His lifestyle and his experi- 
ences were topics for discussion 
among sports fans for many years. 
There was his moving relation- 
ship with the Red Sox owner, 
whom Yaz referred to only as Mr. 
Yawkey. There were the stories of a 
man who drove his body crazy 
trying (successfully) to stay in 
shape, of taking batting practice 
after games when he wasn’t happy 
with his progress (like after the first 
game of the 1967 World Series). 
Every person who read his 1968 
autobiography remembers stories 
about riding the tractor with his 
maternal grandfather in the family’s 
Long Island farm. 

of ke ok ok 

The Howard Johnson’s outside 
Fenway Park said “Thanks for the 
memories, Yaz.’’ And what memor- 
ies they were. 

Like the time in 1962 when he 
dropped a fly ball that sent losing 
pitcher Gene Conley searching for a 
passport to Israel. Like 1966, when 


Yaz went nearly ‘insane worrying 
about trade rumors. Like 1967, and 
the host of pictures of Yaz winning 
games in the field and at the plate, 
and finally smoking a cigar with 
Yawkey in the clubhouse after the 
exhilarating pennant-clinching sea- 
son finale with Minnesota. 


There was the time he hit the 
game winning homer late in 1972 
to eliminate Baltimore, and the 
time later that season when he sat 
crying outside his locker after the 
Red Sox lost the pennant by a half | 
game. There was 1975 and his 
tremendous playoff series against 


Oakland and his diving catches and 
clutch hitting in the World Series. 


There was his mourning after 
losing the 1978 playoff game, and 
his 3000th hit and 400th homer in 
1979. As the years went on, as the 
fans realized more and more that 
some players would come and go 
but Carl Yastrzemski would always 
be there, there was the picture of 
number eight acknowledging the 
applause. There was Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 1 and 2, 1983. 

There will never be anybody 
like him again. e 
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EDITORIALS 


Feeling Inferior 


The United States has its big cities, like New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Then it has its smaller cities, 
like Salt Lake, Cleveland, and Tampa. And while the big 
cities totter contentedly along, unconcerned with 
reputation, the smaller cities glance nervously from side 
to side, anxious to see where they fit in. They feel 
inferior. 

Looking around themselves, cocking extra-sensitive 
ears to slight criticism, these smaller cities have decided 
that, to look good, to hide bad, they must use gim- 
mick It’s the only way, even if it is self-conscious, they 
say. 

In other words, if a smaller city like St. Louis hosts 
the Miss Universe Paveant: then it will tell you about it, 
and in such a way as to make you believe that St. Louis 
is the best city you’d ever want to visit. And if Cincin- 
nati has the largest non-German Oktoberfest celebration 
in the world, such news will be drilled into your head 
via an exaggerated advertising campaign. 

This is where UVM comes in. 

UVM students, like America’s smaller cities, feel 
inferior. Most of us find this school a nice enough place 
by itself. But when another school pops up for compari- 
son, we reach automatically for our gimmick bag. If 
Memphis feels it should emphasize its dog racing over its 
day-to-day life, then we feel we also should emphasize 
the extraneous — skiing, scenery, and partying — when 
talking about UVM. Discussing this place with friends, 
we seem to want to mention everything but our day-to- 


day life: education, 
An example will doubtless ‘result from last week, 


when UVM drew G. Gordon Liddy and the Talking 


Heads in a three-day span. Useful and exotic distractions 
in themselves, these two events are sure to be seized 
upon by UVM students in discussing this school’s 
relative merits. 

What should be talked about, instead, is the educa- 
tion we’re receiving here. It doesn’t matter whether it’s 
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good or bad, or something between. As it is now, we 
talk about our educations freely among ourselves, but 
rarely does it enter discussions with outsiders, like 
friends at other eastern schools. The gimmicks are 
invariably held up as replacements, In the same way that 
Cincinnati is more important than its Oktoberfest, a 
UVM education is more important than its speakers and 
concerts. Yet you’d never know it by talking to a UVM 
student. 


I used to brag to a friend at Columbia about UVM. 
But he always seemed unimpressed, and eventually I 
gave up. Looking back, I realize almost everything I 
talked about had to do with the extraneous — moun- 
tains, hockey, bars, the lake, Church street — rather 
than what was of primary importance. I was skirting an 
issue that need not have been skirted. 


Tracing where I learned this way of thinking is 
simple: the attitude of other UVM students rubbed off 
during my freshman year; everyone seemed to accept 
that UVM was inferior, and that an education here was 
not to enter discussions with friends at other schools. I 
think they were passed the attitude in the same way I 
got it, back when they were freshmen. This way of 
thinking seems to be self-perpetuating. 


There is no need for it to be. UVM, good or bad, 
should be allowed to stand on its own. It should not be 
glossed over in conversations. 


Sometimes I think we all regard UVM as some sort 
of facade made of pine needles and snow, behind which 
lies little if anything. It’s as if we all think the front of 
Waterman building, for all its mighty brick and stone 
appearance, is propped up by a few two-by-fours. 
Regardless of whether or not a UVM education is this 
flimsy — I say it is not — we could at least address the 
subject. 


—Alex Nemerov Ay 
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Moonies Respond 


To the Editor: 

Bob Brown’s letter of 
Septem ber 23, which 
attacked your article about 
the Moonies, proves that it’s 
still rather unfashionable 
to write anything too posi- 
tive about the Unification 
Church. It did not surprise 
me too. much that Mr. 
Brown referred to our evan- 
gelism as recruitment tac- 
tics, but I do object to his 
accusations of deception. I 
would question his own 
hidden motives for misre- 
presenting last month’s pro- 
gram. The program was 
certainly not ‘‘a plea to 
those attending to join ‘The 
World Peace Movement.’ ” 
The lecture and program 
were an invitation to con- 
sider Unification as an alter- 
native to current approach- 
es to peace. (Note— The 
World Peace Movement was 
not even mentioned.) 


Our nation today is ina 
state of crisis, and the 
Unification Church is a 
group of young people from 
all over the world who are 
concerned with the welfare 
of America. These people 
are dedicated to living God- 
centered lives and to pro- 
viding alternatives to the 
false ideology of Commu- 
nism. Our movement’ is 
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deeply concerned with the 
decline of the family. The 
family is the textbook of 
how we can love the people 
of the world. For this 
reason, we are concerned 
also with the decline of 
morality in America. 

The desire for a peace- 
ful world is not a timely 
“mask”? of the Unification 
Church used to lure people 
to the church. A _ peace- 
ful world has, since its 
inception, been a goal of 
the Unification Church. 
Unificationism believes that 
these are values worth 
defending, and that no 
peace will be just and 
lasting without being based 
on spiritual values. Our 
nation no longer has the 
inner quality to effect a 
true peace. America has lost 
the original vision and direc- 
tion of our founding 
fathers. 

I’m sorry that Mr. 
Brown failed to see the 
value of Unificationism, for 
I believe it to be a message 
very much needed today. 

Tom Cutts 
Director 
U.C. of Vermont 


Not the Real Russia? 


To the Editor: 

Granted it is most un- 
usual for non-students to 
ask for and gain access to an 
undergraduate student 


newspaper, but after read- 
ing “Secret Exchanges”’ 
which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 8, 1983 issue of The 
Vermont Cynic, I felt I had 
to write and ask _ that 
you publish my letter. I 
obtained a copy of the 
publication while on vaca- 


tion in Burlington last 
week. 

_Not too long ago, I was 
also. a_ student having 


obtained my BA from 
Queens College-CUNY just 
two years ago. My major 
was Urban Studies. 

Many of the statements 
in Ms. Kremer’s article 
appeared to be patently 
false and I hope you will 
allow the student body 
and others the opportunity 
to separate fact from fic- 
tion. 

Nowhere in the article is 
there an indication of the 
specific time when Lyn 
Vinnick visited the Soviet 
Union. I spent three weeks 
there in 1973 and _ visited 
Moscow, Dushanbe, Tash- 
kent, Samarkand, Baku, 
Kiev, Leningrad and went 
back to Moscow at the end 
of the tour. I also work for 
a Fortune 500 company 
that has regular and sub- 
stantial orders from the 
Soviet government and per- 
iodically sends personnel 
there on company business. 

I deem it highly im- 
probable that, ‘‘The hotels 
at which the group stayed 
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were far away from any 
Russian communities.”’ 

Moscow is divided into 
three major sections which 
can be briefly described as 
center, mid-center, and 
outer city. On our arrival in 
Moscow, we stayed at the 
Metropole close to the 
Kremlin. On our _ return 
from Leningrad, our bus 
stopped at a hotel in the 
mid-city area. Fortunately, 
other arrangements 
made and we finally ob- 
tained rooms at the Nation- 
ale in center city. At that 
time, there were 16 other 
major hotels in that area. 

I was very surprised to 
learn, at that time, that 
Moscow had so much heavy 
industry within the confines 
of the city. In fact, 30 
percent of the Moscow 
enterprises are industrial. 
And, of that, heavy indus- 
try’s share was 54 percent. 

The middle zone has all 
the major and lesser ring rail 
terminals and the densest 
industrial concentration. 
Plants include auto, avia- 
tion, meat packing, machine 
tool and cotton mills. 

See LETTERS, page 30 
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COMMENTARY 


Saga is No Bargain 


We are writing to ex- 
press our dissatisfaction 
with the meal plan offered 

: by Saga Food Service. We 
” are not dealing with the 
quality of meals provided 
by Saga — they are neither 
better nor worse than typi- 
cal cafeteria fare — but 
rather with the quantity 
of meals provided under the 
program. 

Any student who 
chooses dormitory life as an 
inexpensive alternative to 
an apartment is required to 
purchase a “minimum meal 
plan”’’ from Saga ata cost of 
$500 per semester. Consi- 
-dering that one _ person 
living alone would probably 
spend about $25 a week cn 
groceries (including cooking 


ad 


> utensils, soap, paper pro- 
ducts, etc.), total grocery 
expenses for a _ semester 


would be about $400 (This 
is a high estimate, in light of 
the fact that President Rea- 
gan allows a family of four 
about $60 a week for 
groceries.). At first glance, 
the extra $100 seems rea- 
sonable to cover the ex- 
pense of having someone 
else cook one’s meals. 
However, upon reading 


By LISA LEVINE 

Are students turning 
into new-wave librarians? Is 
eye contact losing its 
appeal? I doubt it, but 
when I see yet another 
person donning  vuarnet- 
type sunglasses (you know, 
the 50s style shades with 
the black lenses, some on 
the metallic side), I begin to 
wonder. The “Dick Tracy” 
look started gaining appeal 
last spring, but this semester 
the fad has hit its peak. 

Everywhere I go I see 
these sunglasses. They come 
in various styles, some with 
pointy frames surrounding 
the lenses, while others are 


to be a popular shade). 

To add a special touch, 
many students hook their 
glasses to strings that go 
around their necks (get the 
reference to_ librarians?). 
Is this because they are 
afraid of losing them? I'll 
take an educated guess and 
say that in the near future 
we'll be seeing custom- 
made strings: pearls for the 
ultra-preppy, colored beads 
for the jewelry lover or even 
chains. 

Don’t get me wrong, 
sunglasses are useful on very 
sunny days: they cut glare 
when driving, keep you 
from squinting. What I 
can’t understand is why 
people wear them on 
cloudy days, rainy days or 
better yet, inside. Maybe 
they’re trying to hide a 
hangover or pink-eye. Who 
knows, they may have the 
secret desire to be detec- 
tives. 
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Saga’s description of its 
meal plan, one finds that 
the expense is far from 
reasonable. For $500, a 
student receives $167 worth 
of food, with $3833, or 
66.66% of the money going 
for “labor, china, utilities, 
and facility maintenance.”’ 
This seems rather high over- 
head for a national com- 
pany which can purchase 
food in bulk and_ use 
minimum wage labor, espec- 
ially since the ‘‘cash prices’”’ 
charged to those not on the 
meal plan are equivalent to 
those charged by a low- 
priced restaurant, such as 
Friendly’s or Denny’s. It is 
only at the ‘‘half price” 
allowed students on the 
meal plan that prices come 
down to the level normally 
expected in a_ cafeteria. 
Since the meal plan pur- 
chaser loses more than $167 
anyway, s/he is not really 
getting any break. 

At “half price,’ . what 
can a student get for $167 a 
semester? Saga admits that 
the meal plan is not design- 
ed to provide “‘three meals a 
day, seven days a week.” 
What it does provide, by 
Saga’s own calculations, is 


Vuarnets and the like 
give wearers the best of 
both worlds. It’s possible to 
be in style and look chic, 
while at the same time 
being evasive and myster- 
ious. I can never tell what a 
pair of eyes are doing under 
dark glasses. 

The dark glasses explo- 


sion is just another fad like: 


headbands and mini-skirts. 
Yes, I have worn my share 
of minis and have even 
desperately tried to look 
healthy and stylish in a 
bandana. But after a while, 
like vuarnets, they stopped 


one meal a day, five days a 
week. A student who eats 
two meals a day overspends 
the $167 allotment, and 
anyone foolish enough to 
eat three meals a day, 
five days a week, must 
spend an additional 
$193.75. Students unable 
to go home on weekends 
will spend even more. So, a 
student living in a dorm is 
forced to spend almost 
$300.00, or 75% more for 
the same amount of food 
s/he would buy if living in 
an apartment. 


By the time a student 
finds out what the meal 
plan really consists of, it is 
usually too late to back out 
and look for an apartment. 
S/he may not bother to 
complain because Mom and 
Dad can foot the bill. But 
those of us paying for our 
own education, and hoping 
to save some money by 
living in a dorm, certainly 
have cause for complaint. 
By anyone’s_ reckoning, 
$500 is an unreasonable 
sum to pay for one meal a 
day. 


—Concerned Students 


Vuarnet Epidemic 


appealing to me _ because 
everybody had them. It’s 
great to wear something 
new and trend-setting, but 
after a lot of people catch 
on, it becomes’ mono- 


tonous. 


I have a feeling, though, 
that the sunglasses epidemic 
will be around for a long 
time. You don’t have to 
have a perfect body to 
wear them (like a_ mini- 
skirt) or hair that falls 
nicely over a headband. 

If you ever see me ina 
pair of vuarnets, be sure to 
cut the strings. ° 
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Student Govt. 


By ERIK STAVRAND 
S. A. President 

Student governance. It is under this rubric which the 
Student Association Senate operates. Definition of their 
work is elusive, yet tangible results emerge from their 
labors. Within the Senate one finds 39 highly motivated 
individuals who have accepted the task of representing 
students and working with other related University 
governance bodies to develop practice and policy both 
comprehensive and fair. Are they flawless? Hardly, yet 
the specter of a university without active student 
participation would indeed be an inhospitable home of 
higher education. 

It is this conviction to involvement in the decision- 
making process and the hope for progress that motivates 
a Senator each year as (s)he undertakes the task of 
representing other students. This year, at the annual 
Senate retreat, relations with the students and the 
maintenance of a dialogue with students were topics of 
great concern. This year’s Senate is ready to address 
these concerns and serve the students who voted them 
into office. 

They are public figures now and they realize that 
fact. You should too. If you have a complaint or, 
heaven forbid, a compliment, these are the people to 
tell: 


Name Constituent Body 


Nina Smyrski M-A-T 

Pamela Berg M-A-T 

John Woodard C-B-W 

Liz Atkinson C-B-W 

Janet Miller C-W-P 

Chris Campisi C-W-P 

Krista Mooradian Converse 

Susan Tobler Redstone, Coolidge, Slade 
Scott Valet W-D-W 

John Schnorr W-D-W 

Sharon Winn Harris-Millis 
Michi Honda _Harris-Millis 
Charlie Kimbell “Harris-Millis 
Cynthia Marshman Jeanne Mance 
David Rose Living/Learning 
Stu McGowan Living/Learning 
John Garrison Living /Learning 
Orlie Bush M-S-H 

Bill Gage M-S-H 

Jane Spears McAuley 
Larson Lang Fort Ethan Allen 


The following SUS: the off-campus community-at- 


large: 
Mark Mermel Michael Meyers 
Tory Riley Ned Gutman 

- Jack Noble Rich Sorota 
Steve Gullickson Maggie Railsback 
Robert Carter Robert Meyers 
Malcolm Rogers Andrew Swanson 
Susan Ingersoll Jim Kendall 
Jeff Steinhorn Sara Pratter 
Andrea Bialick Jayne Gilbert 


The following represent the entire student popuia- 
tion: 
Erik Stavrand 
Doreen Moriarty 


Robert Brown 
David Hills 


The sheer public information and involvement task 
is incredible for this group. Only 20 percent of the 
current undergraduate enrollment voted. Personally, as 
president of the organization, I hope it is not because 
students do not care about their academic environment. 
For my own peace of mind I have to believe that the 
problem is rooted in a lack of awareness due to anemic 
publicity. A few of the dorm complexes did manage just 
over 380 percent voter turnout due to the intensity of 
the campaigning, not a pervasive belief in political 
participation. 

Hopefully, this will occur this year with the help of 
all who care. The entire responsibility does not rest 
upon the Senate. You have to care. The Senate meetings 
will be held on Tuesday nights at 5:30 in the Billings 
Center and are open to all students. Learn about the 


Senate and let the Senators know how you feel about | 


their work. Positive or negative at least you cared to 
offer suggestions. Through your suggestions your 


Student Association can evolve more fully into what 7 
you want it to become — it can only do so if you help. e 
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our practical planet 


Considering Reagan’s 
Philippine Policy 


By JOE ELMLINGER 

President Reagan’s deci- 
sion to cancel his trip to the 
Philippines next month is 
welcome news. The Philip- 
pines are in a state of 
political upheaval, and sup- 
port for President Marcos is 
eroding quickly. Since the 
August assassination of 
Benigno Aquino, the popu- 
lar democratic opposition 
leader, anti-Marcos senti- 
ment has been gathering 
great speed. Often violent 
public demonstrations 
against the Marcos govern- 
ment have become com- 
monplace. 

Even the middle class 
and the business commu- 
nity of Manila, once 
Marcos’ strongest support- 
ers, are turning to the 
streets to protest the dicta- 
torial regime. In 18 years as 
President, Marcos has failed 
to improve economic and 
political conditions, has cle- 
verly exploited the business 
community, and has steered 
the country more and more 
away from Democracy. 

The cloudy circum- 
stances surrounding’ the 
assassination of Aquino 
only minutes after his 


Get your career off to a flying start. Become’a 
Marine aviator. If you're a college freshman, 
sophomore or junior, you could qualify for 
our undergraduate Officer Commissioning 
Program and be guaranteed flight school 
after graduation. All training is conducted 


return to the country sug- 
gest that Marcos was invol- 
ved in the plot. For many 
Filipinos this is the last 
straw, and they are deter- 
mined to. bring about 
reforms, even if it means 
toppling the government. 

If the President were to 
go to the Philippines next 
month, it would appear as 
though the United States 
was embracing the oppres- 
sive policies of the Marcos 
government. The  wide- 
spread anti-Marcos senti- 
ment may then become 
anti-American sentiment as 
well. In the long run anti- 
American sentiment could 
jeopardize the security of 
our presence there. 

The Philippines are stra- 
tegically vital to the United 
States. From our two bases 
there we can project forces 
into the western Pacific and 
hold an_ equilibrium of 
power. Japan, China, and 
many other Southeastern 
Asian countries depend on 
the American military pre- 
sence in the Philippines. We 
must secure our presence 
there. 

The United States has 
had an intimate relationship 


with the Philippines since 
the turn of the century. 
Most Filipinos feel that the 
U.S. has an obligation to 
preserve the independence 
and democracy of the 
nation, Therefore we must 
not embrace President Mar- 


cos and miss out on this | 


opportunity for meaningful 
reform. President Reagan 
should send a special envoy 
to the Philippines to inves- 
tigate the possibilities for 
reform before it is too late. 

We missed our chance 
to bring about reform in 
Iran by continuing to blind- 
ly embrace the Shah as the 
masses revolted. Although 
the situation in the Philip- 
pines is not wholly analo- 
gous to that in Iran in 1978, 
there is still potential for 
disastrous consequences if 
we allow the problem to 
fester any further. Marcos 
knows that he needs the 
United States, and if we 
pressure him, he _ will 
respond. Now is our chance 
to bring democratic reform 
to the Philippines, and 
secure our presence there 
for a very long time to 
come, but we must act 
quickly. e 
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Students’ 


By SHEILA HERBERG 
Executive Director 
Humane Society of 
Greater Burlington 


The Fable of Phoebe 
Adopted by a student at 
just a few months old,/ 
Until the student left and 
left our Phoebe in the cold./ 
Phoebe wandered round the 
campus, ate meals out of 
the trash,/ The students 
gave her pets and hugs on 
their way to class. 


It took- them months to 
notice and no one stopped 
to think,/ That when they 
all went home at night, this 


‘poor girls heart would sink./ 


Then one day it happened, 
some kind woman guessed 
her plight,/ She took her 
home and loved her; for a 
while things were right. 


But landlords often don’t 
permit pets for those who 
rent,/ And Phoebe had to 
lose again the love that had 
been lent./ Her owner was a 
kind one and brought her 
here to us,/ Phoebe, sweet 
and gentle, never even made 
a fuss. 


Terrier and lab we said, 
that’s got to be her breed./ 
Just one more like all the 
rest, another dog in need./ 
She was somehow  diff- 
erent though, enjoying shel- 
ter life,/ We tried to make 
up for her past, so full of 


strife. 


“What are we going to do 


Fly with the finest. 


during the summer. There are no on-campus 
drills. Plus, you receive $100 a month during 
the school year. 

Seniors can qualify for the graduate Officer 
Commissioning Program and attend training 
after graduation. 


Maybe you can be on 
. _ - 


‘Come See Our Representative at the Placement 
Office Tuesday, Oct. 25.’ 
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Pets 


with her?” Sheila said one 
day./ “This dog might be 
eleven, adoptions not the 
way.”/ “We've been think- 
ing ’bout a mascot,”’ quick- 
ly chimed the staff./ ‘Tt 
looks like we've just found 
our girl!” said Sheila with a 
laugh. 


She’s got the personality 
and isn’t lacking charm,/ To 
put this sweet old girl to 
work won't do her any 
harm./ So now she goes 
to schools and_ nursing 
homes and such,/ She gives 
us all she’s got without us 
asking her for much, 


Some say that to adopt a 
pet is not an easy task,/ 
Down here at the shelter; all 
the questions that we ask./ 
Will these people spay or 
neuter and provide a stable 
home,/ Consider time and 
money and please don’t let 
him roam./ When we search 
for homes for pets, it’s not 
enough to place them,/ A 
home is not a good one, if 
Phoebe’s fate awaits them. 


The above poem was 
written by a shelter em- 
ployee who has witnessed 
the plight of one too many 
pets in student households. 
A pet is not a part time toy; 
it requires a full time 
commitment to the animal 
for its lifetime. If you are a 
student, we hope you will 
consider these things before 
you get involved. 5 


This is an excellent opportunity to pie your 
self amongst the best and start off 
making from $17,000 to $23,000 
a year. See if you measure up. 
Check out the Marine Corps Offi 
cer Commissioning Programs. 


\ ye pr sud. Lhe Marines: 


By FORD VON WEISE 

Have you ever stopped 
to notice a slight change in 
the student body here at 
UVM? It’s not where people 
come from or their particu- 
lar social background, but 
rather the way certain indi- 
viduals are now beginning 
to wear their hair or lack of 
it. 
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Co = 
= . Recently, people have 
a 5 os cut their hair in so many 
foolish ways. Some of the 
Ms 5 on fashions elicit the most 
i disgusting comments. How 
q © can people get off on 
ot mohawks, bald _ slashes, 


reverse mohawks, patches 
of hair that stand on end, 
and any other demented 
variations thereof? 

People have the right to 
cut their hair any way they 
want. However, it is worth 
asking if any of these 
people have sat back and 
thought of the  conse- 
quences of their actions. 
The impulse to do some- 
thing radical is in all of us, 
but most of the time sane 
people are able to resist 
misguided temptations. 

Most people realize that 
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' By JONATHAN FLATOW 
There are many over- 
lapping questions regarding 
the fate of the Public 
Interest Research Group at 
UVM (UVM-PIRG) to sort 
out. The public interest 
business, at UVM, has hit 
some rocky roads and as a 
green student leader- 
organizer, | am trying to 
orient myself to a new 
political arena and to a set 
of problems in Vermont. 
These problems, in the 
Vermont political arena, 
have to do with the absence 
of student power in the 
state and can _ best be 
understood in the following 
questions: by not having a 
strong PIRG on the UVM 
campus, are not the stu- 
dents expropriating them- 
selves from a source of 
power and a right that is 
truly theirs? Secondly, will 
students still support a 
PIRG on campus if one is 
re-established; and do stu- 
dents care whether they are 
represented in the Vermont 
state legislature? These are 
important questions to keep 
in mind about the future of 
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student power and_ the 
future of Vermont. 
PIRG was started in 


1971 by students and Ralph 
Nader. Students sought a 
way to refine their raw 
‘power in numbers”’ into 
a coherent political force 
that would be funded and 
run by the students in the 
state schools around the 
country. 

The students set up a 
funding system whereby the 
student body, as a whole, 
would decide by referen- 
dum whether there would 
be a PIRG and how much 
the PIRG would get in 
funds if it was to exist at 
that particular school. The 
students could hire pro- 


No More Mohawks 


this sort of haircut is 
stupid-looking. It’s tough to 
take a mohawk when its 
owner can look you in the 
eye and say that he/she is 
happy. Just think: your 
girlfriend, whom your 
parents have never met 
before, decides to get just 
the sort of new hair style 
we’ve been talking about. 
How can you honestly say, 
“Hi mom, this is my girl- 
friend!’*? Most parents 
would put you on the next 
bus to the state mental 
hospital. Then they would 
sit down and try to figure 
where they went wrong. 

Moreover, this sort of 
haircut is ugly. Our society 
places stock in the judg- 
ments of others. Obviously, 
the possessors of bizarre 
haircuts brush off this criti- 
cism by means of a sociolo- 
gical independence totally 
foreign to most of us. This 
quality is indeed admirable, 
but the fact remains — if a 
vast majority of the people 
think it is ugly, and most 
really do, it is ugly. 

The question that now 
arises is how people are 


Role of Public Interest Group 


fessionals to assist in the 
complex studies and long 
litigations resulting from 
any social change they 
made. The PIRGs_ hired 
project Goordinators. to add 
further stability to the 
organization. With full time 
employees and steady fund- 
ing, the PIRG became a 
unique, effective and 
powerful lobbying group. 
While building confi- 


dence and credibility and 
while proving itself to be a 
worthy public servant 
nationwide, the number of 
PIRG groups grew and the 
relationship between the 
group and the community 
became a positive one. The 
PIRG had built into its 
mechanism the ability ,to 
grant internships and 
arrange college credit to 
students working on and 
studying issues full-time. 
This became a very bene- 
ficial element for the state 
and local community. The 
PIRG was providing quality 
information to local citizens 
and key legislators as a. 
result of its accredited stu- 
dies and research. The best 
example that comes to 
mind of this relationship 
was a number of studies 
done by Walter Hang of 
New York PIRG, 

Walter, a_ professional 
biologist, and several stu- 
dents released several 
studies that indicated to the 
public and the legislators 
the extent of toxic pollu- 
tion in most of New York 
state fresh water sources. 
New York responded after 
sustained political pressure 
from PIRG with a state 
super fund bill — one that 
would use a tax on all waste 
producers to clean up dump 
sites, 

Information 
input in the 


is a key 
decision- 


motivated to go to such tion than an act of indepen. 
extremes with their coif- dence. 

fure. The most obvious People will do just 
reason is a sense of insecur- about anything for atten. 
ity: they do it to get tion, but this latest round 
recognition. of so-called fashion is appal- 

It is much the same as ling. Who knows what's 
the person who can always next — maybe a world of 
one-up you with a story T. S. Garp’s tongueless 
that’s bigger and better, or a Ellen Jamisons isn’t far off, « 
person who constantly per- 
sists in talking loud, even 
though his normal tone is 
much lower. They have an 
insecurity complex compen- 
sated for by competition 
for attention. The more 
bizarre you look, the more 
people look at you and 
comment on your appear- 
ance. 

Happy and secure peo- 
ple realize after a while that 
people like you for being 
yourself, not because you 
are a member of some fad- 
like group that can never 
accept themselves and their 
surroundings. 

Learning to reject the 
opinions of others is com- 
mendable, but doing it to 
such an extent as to makea 
fool of yourself is more an 
insecure need for recogni- | 


making process of govern- voice and access to powei: 
ment. Political pressure by can be restored in the state 
coalitions cf constituents, and local government. 
oriented on the issue, is There. is now a core of 
another key input. PIRGs roughly 25 students that are’ 
provided both «inputs “in *interested».in...reviving the 
state and local political flame of a once great UVM 
arenas. The PIRG became a _ organization. 


source of information, a 
voice for the “grass-roots” 
community and a signifi- 
cant input into the decision- 
making process. Given the 
stable organization and 


‘funding of PIRG, students 


were able to call more shots 
and become professional 
lobbyists, legislative aids 
and public citizens in every 


sense of the word. 


The reason why I raised 
my original questions 
regarding PIRG is that the 
PIRG at UVM is at a critical 
point. That is: it is trying to 
come back as a strong local 
and state consumer/student 
advocate. A few years ago 
UVM-PIRG lost one of its 
essential elements of power 
and stability: its funding 
source, often referred to as 
the “check off.’’ The stu- 
dents were to decide the 
fate of our guaranteed fund- 
ing by either agreeing or not 
to pay an extra fee on their 
tuition bill. We lost 50 
percent of the student sup- 
port by a narrow margin 
and lost our voice with it. 


After this setback, the 
UVM-PIRG maintained its 


Our success will have a 
great deal to do with our 
ability to maintain interest 
on campus, our ability to 
sustain a relationship with | 
V-PIRG, the state organiza- 
tion in the capital, our 
visions and our leadership. 
Our effectiveness in accom- 
plishing these goals will be 
heightened by our sponsor- 
ship of studies through 
internship programs, for it 
will be these programs that 
will provide data on the 
issues sO we can promote 
certain policy and bills in 
the state. 


With the fantastic group 
of people now working on 
UVM-PIRG, there is a 
better climate for an active 
public interest group to 
function. 


The students have lost 
their voice temporarily. The 
question is, will we fight to 
regain it. In New York, the 
students have a PIRG and 
another organization set up 
to lobby for student inter- 
est (SASU). The group 1s 
called Student Association 
for the State University. 


outreach activities, focusing Our advocate and voice is 
mainly on public awareness. the PIRG and it is through 
It was at this point in the this organization that stu- 
game that students lost dents can make a differ- 
their lobbyist organization ence. Many important deci- 
in the capital and the local gions have to be made about 
folks of Vermont — mostly the future of our lives and 
Burlington — lost a good the future of the Green 
service and a fine advocate. Mountain State. We have 


If we succeed this year oe Seer : ered 
izi the UVM- office is loca 
PIRG club, th ' basement of the Ira Allen 


PIRG club, there is a great 


chance that the student Chapel, 656-3195.) P 
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DALTON DRIVE: Nearly 200 units are vacant in Fort Ethan Allen. 


Fort Ethan Allen Empties 


UVM to Receive Full Deed Next October, Options to be Considered Then 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

In four short years, the Fort 
Ethan Allen Housing Project has 
become a relative ghosttown. 

When UVM offered _ single 
undergraduates an opportunity to 
live at the former military training 
grounds in Colchester, response was 
enthusiastic. With a 90 percent 
occupancy rate in 1980, the Fort 
was a bustling college community. 
Complete with beautiful parkland 
and historic architecture, the Fort 


offered an alternative to rent a 


private apartment away from the 
expense and crowd of Burlington. 
But, almost overnight, the boom- 
town lost its golden appeal. 


Complaints of isolation and the 
six-mile daily commute plague the 
University’s appeal for new under- 
graduates. Last year occupancy 
dropped by roughly half and this 
year only one in every six units is 
full. As of October, only 38 to 40 
undergraduates live in a complex 
designed to house 240. 


Fort Ethan Allen has become a 
liability for UVM. Supporting con- 
tinuous bus service to and from 
campus has added to the already 
prohibitive heating and main- 
tenance bills. With the failure of 
campaigns to stir interest in the 
“Fort Alternative” this year, future 
solutions have been focused on 
next October. 


10 


In one year exactly, UVM 
receives full deed to the property at 
Fort Ethan Allen, as their contract 
with the General Services Adminis- 
tration stipulates. In 1964, that 
federal agency gave a portion of the 
former military base to UVM, but 
title to the land was to be held 
jointly for 20 years. 


Convenants on the _ contract 
required that the Fort be used only 
for educational purposes. But now, 
when the deed passes hands, those 
restrictions will be lifted, and UVM 


will have the legal option to use the’ 


property as it chooses. 

One choice may be to sell the 
Fort. At present, it serves no 
purpose other than student 
housing. 
decline in enrollment, the need for 
more housing is limited. 

“TI think we have to takea look: 
at our needs, and right now we 
don’t need housing,’ said Dean of 


Students Keith Miser. ‘“‘Right now, 


we have empty spaces for women, 
though we are a little overcrowded 
for men. But by 1985, we should 
be able to absorb those students.” 


The UVM Board of Trustees 
typically authorjzes the sale of 
personal estatesgiven to UVM. And 
after Octobet 1984, Fort Ethan 
Allen will” be treated as one of 
many gifts UVM receives annually. 

“The Board has said when we 


And with a projected’ 


don’t have an educational use, we 
can sell it,’’ said Director of Admin- 
istrative Support Services Ray 
Lavigne. 

Burlington city officials have 
urged UVM to sell the Fort and use 
the capital to build more housing 
nearer campus. City officials want 
to alleviate the community housing 
scarcity. 

“Our real concern is to take 
some pressure off the housing 
situation in Burlington,’ said Bruce 
Hyde, Assistant Director of the 
Community Economic Develop- 
ment Office. Only one in every 200 
residential units is vacant in 
Burlington, according to Hyde. A 
healthy housing market has a 
vacancy rate of.between three and 
ah a perrept, 


Both UVM and city officials 
expréssed caution in speculating 
about’ the future of Fort’ Ethan 
Allen. 

“Some people have said ‘sell it,’ 
but I’m not so sure,” said Lavigne. 
“It’s too important an issue to 
jump at.” 

“TJ think the Board has been 
adamant to not build more student 
housing, given the information they 
have, and the expected drop in 
enrollment,” said Lavigne. 

“It’s not an issue that’s black 
and white,” said Hyde. “It’s a 
complicated issue we’re looking 
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into and in some cases it may 
not be the best thing for the 
University if it means additional 
expense.’ 

Without immediate concern for 
student housing, the Fort also 
becomes potentially open space for 
many offices, departments, and 
research projects already crowded 
on campus. But as of yet no UVM 
faculty or staff has expressed 
interest in trying to use the space. - 

“Maybe the Fort will provide 
an outlet for functions that don’t 
need to be on campus,” said 
Lavigne. , 

The. possibility of refurbishing 
the Fort to attract future students 
remains an unfeasible alternative. 
Any money spent on restoration} 
would have to.be generated directly 
from student residence fees. ; 

“Let’s not do something that 
would be a financial albatross for 
the students,” said Lavigne. “Every 
residence we have to refurbish has 
to be paid by residence fees, The 
restoration at CBW (Chittenden- 
Buckham-Wills) is absorbed by all 
students. I think the University has 
an obligation not to increase the 
financial burden,” : 

According to Miser, no official ) 
group has been organized to address 
the various issues, He expects such | 
a group to form in the near future, | 
long before the October 1984 dees 
transfer. 
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RUDOLF BAHRO: Explaining the Green alternative. 


Green Party Addresses Arms, Industrial Problems 


By TORY RILEY 

Alternative political 
parties often are dismissed 
as extremist. But in Ger- 
many, the Green move- 
ment, led by American-bred 
German citizen Petra Kelly, 
has defied traditional party 
determinism. 

Drawing support from 
across the liberal-conserva- 
tive spectrum, the Greens 
call for non-partisan aware- 
ness of ecological issues. 
This call has drawn 6 
percent of the German vote, 
and has elected 28 Greens 
to the Bundestadt. For the 
Greens, traditional German 
parties (Social Democrats, 
Liberals, Christian Demo- 
crats) offer no viable solu- 
tions. 

“It’s wasted energy try- 
ing to influence them,”’ said 
Rudolf Bahro, a member of 
the national executive of 


the West German Green 
Party. ‘‘There’s actually 
little difference between 


them. People must become 
conscious of the whole 
political spectrum before it 


will change.” Bahro spoke 
at Burlington City Hall 
Sept. 30. 

Bahro’s speech focused 
on the political activity of 
the Green Party. “Our poli- 
tical situation is now char- 
acterized by the reality of 
having 28 delegates in the 
Bundestadt, the German 
equivalent to the United 
States’ House of Represen- 
tatives,”’ he said. 

The Green Party has 
grown rapidly since 1979. 
Concerned with industrial- 
ism, centralization of 
government, the nuclear 
arms race, and individual 
rights, the Greens strive for 
an ecologically balanced 
world. 


Throughout his lecture, 
Bahro consistently attacked 
the industrialism that domi- 
nates all but third-world 
nations. He cited Japan as 
the most industrialized 
country, with West Ger- 
many and the United States 
close behind. He qualified 
the Soviet Union as a nation 
struggling to integrate high- 


tech industry with many 
third-world characteristics. 

For these and other 
nations, Bahro claims ‘“‘in- 
dustrialism is suicide. The 
Green Party is the political 
arm in West Germany 
against the industrial system 
and its consequences.”’ 

Bahro touched on the 
subjects of acid rain, limited 
natural = resources, and 
nuclear arms to clarify his 
point. 

Destroying forests, 
lakes, and animals, acid rain 


is a devastating effect of 
sulfur-dioxide emissions 
created by industry. ‘‘Yet, 
for , example, factories are 
not even generally required 
to filter these emissions,” 
explained Bahro. 

The same ecological dis- 
regard has led to dangerous 
exploitation of natural 
resources, argues Bahro. 
The oil shortage of the 
early 1970s demonstrates 
that industrialism is self- 
destructive, said Bahro. It 
makes no _ fundamental 
difference whether we “‘pro- 


duce tanks or cars,” said 
Bahro because they both 
require non-renewable 
resources to be manufac- 
tured and operated. 

Lastly, Bahro spoke on 
the arms race. He empha- 
sized that the proposed 
deployment of Cruise and 
Pershing 2 missiles in West 
Germany this December 
could be fatal to Europe. 
The threat of nuclear war in 
Europe “is not compatible 
with the ideology of the 
Green Party,” he said. 

“The: word exterminate 
used to be used in reference 
to bugs and weeds,” said 
Bahro. ‘‘Now, it is used for 
human beings as we speak 
of a nuclear holocaust.” 

The West German peo- 
ple recently elected Helmut 
Kohl, a Christian Democrat, 
to be chancellor with full 
knowledge that he supports 
the deployment of Ameri- 
can missiles in Germany. 
‘‘Why, when 75 percent of 
the West Germans are 
against deployment, was 
Kohl elected?’ questioned 
Bahro. In __ explanation, 


‘coe CHBTLAND 


WOOL CREW NECK 


Bahro suggested few can 
afford to sacrifice weekly 
paychecks to uphold an 
ideology. ‘‘Many individuals 
have a left-wing conscious- 
ness but must support in- 
dustrialism by building a 
factory.”’ 

The Green Movement 
ideology insists that we 
must forget our individual 
struggles and unite against 
industrialism which, ‘‘com- 
prised of different interests, 
together produces suicidal 
direction.” 


Bahro served a two-year 
prison sentence in his native 
East Germany until inter- 
national protest forced the 
East German government to 
release him. He was exiled 
to West Germany in 1979 
and began work on the 
establishment of the Green 
Party. Initially his activities 
were ecological. The party’s 
roots were set in a broad- 
based environmental move- 
ment that “only skimmed 
the surface of the problems 
we now address,” said 


Bahro. & 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
OF SLIGHTLY IMPERFECTS 
FULLY GUARANTEED BY US 


Quilted Thinsulate Insulation, 
Water Repellent, Exclusive Red 
Wing long lasting Urethane Sole 


RETAIL—69.95 
SALE — 49.95 


PULLOVER 


Full Fashioned, Raglan Sleeve. 
Navy, Blue Sky, Red, Bayberry, 
Gray, Apple, Dark Green, Lemon, 
Chestnut, Oatmeal, Dark Blue, 
Green Ice S-M-L-XL. 


RETAIL—$17.95 
SALE — 13.95 


Hooded-Drawstring Waist Band- 

Shell (65% polyester 35% cotton) 
Lining 100% Acrylic Plaid 
Sizes S-M-L-XL, Navy, Tan 


RETAIL— $59.95 


On The Church Street Marketplace, 
Burlington. 

9-9 Mon. & Fri. 

Tue., Wed., Thur. & Sat. 9-5:30 


In The Essex Shopping Center, 


SALE—45.95 
Essex ‘sige 484 


=S5 KELTON’S 


. Ny ARMY & NAVY STORE 
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PRECISION HAIRCUTTING FOR MEN 


Haircut styied & shampooed 
Direct curl control 

Jan Stuart shave 

Jan Stuart facial 

Manicure 

Beard designing 

Beard maintenance 

Hair color blending 


Call for an appointment or walk in. 


445 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 


ABOVE LILLY'S RESTAURANT 


THE 
WORLD 
IS 

YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE-WORLD 
SAILINGS EACH YEAR 


; Departs in January from Ft. Lauderdale, 
Education Florida, with stops in South America, 
Programs Africa, South Asia and the Orient. Departs Seattle 
also in September with stops in the Orient, South Asia, 
available the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


Adult 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea offers students a superior full 
semester academic program and supporting field experiences, This one semester, full 
credit experience is available to qualified students from all accredited colleges and 


universities. 


More than 60 voyage related university courses Faculty drawn from the University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts 

Optional tours, including special tours into the Pe« yple’s Republic of China, available 
Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed, The $.8. Universe is 
fully air-conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 1 5260, or call toll free 
(800) 854-0195 (in Pennsylvania (412) 624-6021). 


Slide Presentation 
October 27th, 7:30 P.M. 
Billings Center North Lounge 


Black Student 
Apathy Combated 


BATON ROUGE, LA 
(CPS) — If the Rev. Jesse L. 
Jackson decides to run for 
president next year, there 
may be no better place to 
announce it than any one of 
the nation’s 114 histori- 
cally-black colleges. 

At the nation’s largest 
black campus, the Univer- 
sity of the District of 
Columbia, for example, “‘I 
can guarantee you _ that 
90-to-99 percent of the 
students would vote for 
him,’’ promises Warren 
Green, president of UDC’s 
student government. 


A 15,000 UDC block 
vote would be no_ small 
potatoes, especially in view 
of how a switch of a mere 
150 votes in each voting 
district would have reversed 
even the Reagan landslide 
of 1980. 

But of even more signi- 
ficance is the extraordinary 
enthusiasm for a_ black 
president candidacy on 
many campuses, where 
apathy and student unwill- 
ingness to vote ultimately 
wrecked the ambitious 
college registration drives of 
Eugene McCarthy, Bobby 
Kennedy and George 
McGovern in years past. 


Nowhere, moreover, has 
student participation in pre- 
sidential politics been thin- 


ner than on black campuses. 


But things have 
changed. Just last week, for 
instance: 


JESSE JACKSON: What students will he draw? 


At Southern University 
in Baton Rouge, student 
Vice President Myron Hub- 
bard led an effort that 
included an Isley Brothers 
concert, shuttle buses and 
candlelight parades. In the 
end, it helped register some 
5000 students to vote, well 
over half the university’s 
student body. 

At Xavier University in 


New Orleans, the week 
included voter registration 
block parties, lapel stickers, 
a ‘‘second line parade’’ — an 
old New Orleans custom in 
which revelers march in a 
raucous parade with a band 
— and radio disk jockeys 


offering prizes to per 
who registered. 

“We’re really going to 
pump it,” promises Craig 
Shelton, Xavier student pre- 
sident and head of the 
National Organization of 
Black College and Univer- 
sity Students. 

“When Jesse Jackson 
spoke here on August 29,” 
he recalls, “he took three 
busloads — 200 students — 
to be registered. When he 
spoke at Jackson State, he 
took two busloads down.” 

“There’s a power in 
knowing we elected a black 
mayor just recently,” 
Southern’s Hubbard _ ex- 
plains. “It’s happening all 
over, and it’s exciting.” 

At Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama, organizers last 
week held voter registration 
activities with its traditional 
Mardi Gras festival, which” 
included the time-honored 
pep rally, masquerade ball 
and fashion show. 

“We figure we'll get 
people to sign up while 
everybody’s relaxed and 
having fun,’ reasons stu- 
dent President Reginald 
Blount. 

To build a fire under 
them, Blount also brought 
in Dr. Arthur Thomas of 
Central State in Wilber- 
force, Ohio, to speak about 
“Why a Black Should Run 
for President.’? Thomas is 
also a member of Rev. 
Jackson’s support commit- 
tee. 


fervor and_ the _ events 


are for the idea of a black 


But much of last week’s 
planned for coming months 


candidacy, regardless of 
who the eventual candidate 
might be. Students also 
mentioned Georgia State 
Sen. Julian Bond, Atlanta 
Mayor Andrew Young and 
Washington, D.C. House 
Delegate Walter Fauntroy as 
candidates. 

“Voter registration is 
the only thing Jesse Jackson 
is trying to promote,” Hub- 
bard contends, “Rev. Jack- 
son is fully aware there are 
other blacks more com- 


see APATHY, page 18 
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By MO SHAFROTH 
Not many Roman 
Catholic priests can say 


they were detained by Vati- 
‘ean police. Not many would 
| want to admit they had 
_ been detained, either. 

But Don Novello is a 
| priest of a different cloth. 
He frequently relates to 
packed audiences the story 
of his 1981 detainment 
by Vatican and _ Italian 
police for impersonating a 
priest. It makes the crowd 
laugh. 


Novello really isn’t a 
priest. But when he dresses 
in clerical garb, pink sun- 
glasses, cowboy boots and a 
hat, people call him Father 
— Father Guido Sarducci. 

Well-known for his 
periodic appearances on 
NBC’s Saturday Night Live, 
Novello will bring his subtle 
brand of humor to UVM’s 
Ira Allen Chapel Tuesday, 
Oct. 11 at 8 p.m. 

Who is Father Guido 
Sarducci? Sounding “a 
le-etle, kinda likea Sarducci 
selling spaghetti sauce-a,”’ 
he is a strange character 
who talks about anything — 
from UFOs to Ronald Rea- 
gan. He is a dreamer who, 
either by exposure to hallu- 
cinogens or divine inspira- 
tion, has a perceptive sense 
of the times. And he 
doesn’t mind straying from 
the priestly virtues of chas- 
tity, poverty and obedience. 

Novello first did Sar- 
ducci in 1972 on a small 
San Francisco TV station. 


Tonight at 8:00 p.m. 
two prominent _ Israeli 
speakers, one a diplomat 
and the other an_ Israeli 
media expert, will discuss 
the state of Israel’s involve- 
ment in Lebanon in Billings 
North Lounge. The panel 
discussion promises to offer 
valuable insight into recent 
|}°ngoings in Lebanon, as 
| well as the media coverage 
_ f0f the war and _ Israeli 
yin dey eh. policy. 


Sarducci: LIVE at UVM 


The show, The Chicken 
Little Comedy Hour, aired a 
news parody in- which 


Novello tried on the clerical 


_collar for the first time. 


Hardly anyone saw this 
first effort, but Novello 
continued to work on the 
routine at San Francisco 
and. Los Angeles night 
clubs. He refined the hip, 
chain-smoking Father. 

Novello first appeared 
on national television in 
1975. As a feature act on 
The Smothers — Brothers 
Show he entertained a small 
TV audience in a $7.95 
black velvet cape purchased 
second-hand (he still uses 
it). 
it was not until 
1978, when he _ began 
appearing on Saturday 
Night Live that Novello 
achieved national recogni- 
tion. As gossip columnist 
and rock critic for the 


But 


fictitious Vatican publica- 
tion, L’Ossertavore, Sar- 
ducci was a refreshing addi- 
tion to the regular SNL 
crew. His commentaries on 
the show’s news parody, 
“Weekend Update’ were 
delightfully absurd. 

In 1980, Novello left 
the show with regulars John 
Belushi, Jane Curtin, Bill 
Murray, Laraine Newman 
and Gilda Radner. He 
returned to television 
comedy two years later as 
producer of Second City 
Television. 

There is another side to 
Don Novello. Before assum- 


The first speaker, 
Robert Sibel, is the advisor 
to the Israeli Ambassador in 
Washington, D.C. A Diplo- 
mat, Sibel is the head of 
political affairs at the Em- 
bassy. 

The second speaker, 
Eliazer Ya’ari, is affiliated 
with the major television 
station in Israel, and he 
covered the Sabra and Stati- 
lia incident. He is a major in 


the Israeli Air Force, and » 


ing his alter-ego Sarducci, 
Novello. was Lazlo Toth, 


confidant to and moral 
supporter of corporate 
heads, world leaders and 


one Watergate-stricken pre- 
sident. Letters to these 
people and responses from 
them were compiled and 
published in 1977 in The 
Lazlo Letters: The Amaz- 
ing, Real Life Correspon- 
dence of Lazlo Toth, Amer- 
ican, 


Toth had a long corres- 
pondence with the White 


House during the Watergate 
scandal. In one letter to 
President Nixon, he pro- 


posed that a monument be | 


built on a Palm Springs Golf 
Course’s 13th fairway to 
honor Nixon, Spiro Agnew, 
and Gerald Ford. 

Novello’s Sarducci has 
also done some writing. For 
Rolling Stone, Sarducci 
wrote ‘‘The Pope and I,” a 


story about Pope John Paul | 


IIl’s 1979 U.S. tour. The 
story covered controversial 
topics addressed by the 
pope, as well as peripheral 
events connected with his 
visit. For example, on the 
issue of priests and celibacy, 
Novello wrote, ‘You hear 


about some priest who is_ 


running around with a 
different woman _~ every 
night. But a much larger 
number of priests are much 
more mature than. that — 


_they’re true to one woman 


only.”’ Sarducci has also 
contributed to Playboy, 
Qui, Attenzione and The 

e 


Washington Post. 


Lebanon Discussed Tonight 


served as a pilot from 1967 
to 1976. 

The lecture is being 
organized by the newly 
formed Jewish Awareness 


Coalition, a group. that 
provides forums for all 
persons interested in 


humanitarian topics invol- 
ving the crises of Soviet 
Jewry, the Holocaust and 


antisemitism, For further 
information, call Sandy 
Paritz at 863-3722. * 


Fb uh . eS rege 


mit he Ma 
books 5 west canal street 


sy lit yh inh HS fh) 
Tie. Cold islan 
winooski, vermont 05404 
802 655 0200 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 864-9535 


Woolen Mill Health 
& Fitness Center 


PRESONALIZED HEALTH AND FITNESS 
PROGRAMS 


* Get Ready To Ski 
* Convenient Location 5 min. from UVM 
* Special Student Rates for 3mo. 
Or School Year 

x Aerobic Classes, Treadmill, Nautilus, 
Professional Staff, Swedish Massage, 
Whirlpools, Saunas, Clinical Testing, 
Postural Evaluations, Swimming Pool 


BRING A FRIEND 


See the Ultimate in Health and Fitness Pro- 
grams 
Woolen Mill Health and Fitness Center 
20 West Canal St. 
Winooski, Vermont Phone 655-2399 
Managed and Operated by Whole Health Programs 
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LONG DISTANCE RUNNING: One of many recommend- 


ed endurance exercises. 


Endurance Exercise 
May Lead to Shorter, 
Easier Pregnancies 


By LORNA SEYBOLT 

Endurance exercises 
may lead to shorter and 
easier pregnancies, accord- 
ing to the preliminary find- 
ings of UVM Dr. James 
Clapp. He has made the 
discoveries in a_ recent 
research project entitled 
“Zeroing in on _ Fetal- 
Maternal Interactions,”’ 
which focuses on women 
who run or swim long 
distances. 

‘What I have found so 
far seems to indicate that 
the effect of exercise might 
be greater than that of 
cigarette smoking or diet- 
ing,” said Clapp. 

“IT  am_ studying the 
relationship of exercise, 
specifically endurance exer- 


| cise, during pregnancy.”’ 
| The study began about six 


months ago and will con- 
tinue for at least five years. 

Clapp took an_ initial 
survey of women in Chit- 
tenden county to determine 
what they do for exercise. 
He found that 25 percent 
perform endurance exercise 


| on a regular basis and plan 


to continue this practice 
during pregnancy. 

A second interview of 
these same women late in 
their pregnancies will deter- 
mine if they continued with 
their exercise programs. 

Clapp has found already 
that women who do con- 
tinue with endurance exer- 
cise have shorter length 
pregnancies and _ deliver 
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babies that are on average 
one and a quarter pounds 
lighter than normal. Clapp 
believes these findings 
reflect an effect on the 
hormonal environment. of 
the fetus. 

Endurance exercise also 
altered the weight gain of 
the women and didn’t 
appear to add any compli- 
cations associated with 
labor or the length of labor. 

Over the next five years 
Clapp plans to enroll inter- 
ested women in his study 
before they become preg- 
nant and monitor their 
exercise during pregnancy. 
He hopes to study 30 
women each year. 

Clapp is also involved in 
research concerning placen- 
tal difficulties and _inter- 
uterine growth retardation 
in fetal lambs. 

When pieces of the 
placenta are missing, the 
fetus does not grow at a 
normal rate, resulting in 
interuterine growth retarda- 
tion. 

Implantation of parti- 
cles are made during preg- 
nancy to knock off parts of 
the placenta. The reactions 
of the fetus are then ob- 
served. The effect of the 
mother eating more calories 
and resting more is also 
monitored. 

Clapp feels that much 
more research in this area is 
necessary before any defin- 
ite conclusions can be estab- 
lished. 


ENTERTAINMENT... 
wel O GO!!! ooh 


Discwasher D4 System 
‘4 Regularly $16.50 


, Sale price $9.99 
JUKEBOX VIDEO 
11862-6776 


271 Pearl St. Burlington 


By WILLIAM TRUINI 
Current statistics show 
that close to 3,000 Burling- 
ton residents over 18 are 
functionally illiterate. Most 
of them do not possess 
sixth grade reading skills. 
They are unable to use the 
telephone directory, to 
complete a job application, 
or to read a newspaper. 


To combat the problem, 
Burlington and a program 
called Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (ABE), have joined 
forces in order to conduct a 
literacy campaign. 


“We’ve received 
‘| $20,000 from a Community 
Development Block Grant,” 
said Nancy Slater, an ABE 
area coordinator. “It’s the 
first time the city has given 
us money. Mayor Sanders 
has been extremely suppor- 
| tive from the start.”’ 


Currently Burlington 
ABE employs three tutors. 
Between the three of them, 
they tutor about 85 stu- 
dents. That leaves about 
2,800 illiterate people in 
the city without aid. 

Although it may be 


By MO SHAFROTH 

The rift in Soviet- 
American relations resulting 
from downed KAL flight 
007 has left a UVM pro- 
fessor waiting for permis- 
sion to enter and do 


research in the Soviet 
Union. 
History professor 


Robert Daniels had planned 
to leave for a sabbatical at 
the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences sometime in Sep- 
tember, but never received a 
visa granting permission to 
travel in the Soviet Union. 
“It is presumably off 
until things get better,”’ said 
Daniels of his sabbatical. 
Daniels’ research was to 
Involve an analysis of Soviet 
Policies in third world eco- 
homic development. 
lier this summer, it 
| 4Ppeared Daniels would 
have no trouble getting the 
| Visa. He had filed his 
research proposal with the 
International Research 


CONCERNED RESIDENTS: There are 3,000 illiterate in the Burlington area. 


Battling Burlington 


taken for granted that a 
large number of these peo- 
ple will never look for help, 
there is still a need for more 
tutors in the field. 

“The city Biock Grant 
was helpful,’’ said Slater, 
“but if you ask whether it 
was adequate or not, I’d 
say, that in fact, we could 
use quite a bit more (aid).” 


The responsibility of 
providing that extra aid lies 
in Federal, State and local 
support. The statewide ABE 
program gets $314,000 a 
year from the government 
and $1,046,000 a year from 
the state. 


‘Obviously we need the 
money that the Federal 
government and the state 
provide, but it’s on the local 
level where things actually 
get done,” said Sandra 
Robinson, the state director 
for ABE. 


The Adult Basic Educa- 
tion program, as its name 
implies, aims at teaching 
illiterate people fundamen- 
tal reading, writing, and 
comprehension skills. 

“Many of our students 


Board (IREX), an organiza- 
tion which administers the 
exchange programs, and was 
awaiting an _ affirmative 
Soviet reply. But when a 
Soviet fighter plane shot 
down the Korean commer- 
cial airliner, Daniels’ plans 
changed. 

The incident led to a 
Soviet suspension of all U.S. 
research exchanges in the 
USSR and a removal of 
Soviet researchers from the 
U.S. According to Daniels, 
no one involved in the 
research exchange program 
has heard from the USSR in 
the past month. 

Daniels said the Soviets 
“have not answered their 
mail,” and it is this inaction 
that has prevented him 
from going to the Soviet 
Union. He said that they 
have not rejected his pro- 
posal, but “they have failed 
to give approval,” 

Daniels is not the first 
UVM professor to be denied 
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MARK SWEENEY 


literacy 


dropped out of high school 


because they felt that what | 
learning was |, 
said Regina |. 
Abruntilla, an ABE tutor. | 
“Now when they go to fill 

out a job application form, | 


they were 
irrelevant,” 


they can’t do it. 
“For example, one man 


didn’t understand what the | 
question ‘How old is your | 


spouse?’ meant. It can be an 
embarrassing situation.”’ 

The ABE _ program’s 
method of teaching is 
designed to make the stu- 
dent realize the relevance of 
what he is learning. Tutors 
supply their students with 
tools for getting around in 
the real world. 

“We developed an 
Urban Survival Kit,” said 
Abruntilla. ‘It’s a pamphlet 
geared toward simplifying 
such things as bus schedules 
and so on.” 

According to Abrun- 
tilla, the University of Ver- 
mont can play an important 
part in the campaign against 
illiteracy. 

“Students are a definite 
resource,” said Abruntilla. 
“We welcome any volun- 
teers.’ e 


Daniels Denied Access to USSR 


access to the Soviet Union. 
Mathematics professor 
Roger Cooke applied and 
received an IREX grant in 
1981, but was denied a visa. 


According to Cooke, 
political circumstances may 
have played a part in his not 
receiving a visa, At the time, 
U.S. officials cut the num- 


ber of Soviet researchers by 
40 percent because they 
believed the Soviets were 


attempting to tap U.S. 
technological _ secrets. 
Russian professor 


Kenneth Nalibow said visa 
rejections of this nature are 
a normal part of U.S.-Soviet 
relations. “It is a quid pro 
quo__ relationship,” _ said 
Nalibow. “‘They take away 
three, we take away three,” 

Daniels will continue to 
wait for a response, but says 
any reply “depends on 
whether or when relations 
are renewed.”’ ° 


OAKS 


TENNIS & FITNESS CENTER. 


GET: Fit 


College Student Rates 


Until May! 


The Institute for 
Paralegal Training 
works. — 
So do its graduates. 


Four months of intensive training can 
add market value to your college degree. 


of jobs our graduates hold: 
LEGISLATIVE RESEARCHER, MUNICIPAL BOND PARALEGAL, 
REAL ESTATE MARKETING DIRECTOR, 
ESTATES & TRUSTS LEGAL ASSISTANT, ENERGY SPECIALIST, 
ANTITRUST SPECIALIST, CORPORATE BENEFITS PLANNER, 
ENVIRONMENTAL LAW SPECIALIST 


@ Through our corporate contacts, our national search team 
and our computerized placement service, we have placed over 
5,000 of our graduates in law firms, banks and corporations 


A samplin 


nationwide. 


@ You can specialize in one of seven areas of the law. 
@ All courses include training in computer applications to legal 


practice. 


@ If we cannot secure a job for you in the city of your choice, we 
provide a substantial tuition refund. 
@ Financial aid and housing are available. 


placement office. 


To learn more, call collect: 
(215) 567-4811. Or, return 


the coupon, 

THE INSTITUTE 
FOR PARALECAL 
TRAINING 


Philadelphia 
Houston 


See our resource book on law-related careers at your 


alt this coupon to: 
The Institute for Paralegal Training, 
1926 Arch Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Join today for the 
Winter Months Only! 


$200 All-inclusive fitness 

membership includes 

* All the exercise classes 

you want-5 a day offered 

* Full use of the Aerobic 
Super Circuit (14 ind- 
dividual stations) 

* Saunas 


4% NEW 3500 sa. ft. 
FITNESS FACILITY 


‘658-0001 


95 Kennedy Dr. So. Burlington 


Please send a free copy of your catalogue. 
C) Philadelphia ( Houston 


O_o 
Address 
City 
College. 


State ___.. Zip 


Health Services 


The Air Force has outstanding oppor-* ‘9 
tunities for graduates of accreditedy 
ealth care administration programs. You 
an have a challenging position in our® 
orldwide health care system — plus an Fe 
excellent starting salary. aon 


Health Professions 


If you're willing to invest your skills and 
knowledge as an Air Force medical officer, 
we'll invest in you and pay your way through 
medical school. It's the Armed Forces Health 
Professions Scholarship Program and it pays 
for tuition, books, supplies, equipment and 
lab fees plus a monthly income of more than 
$550. See your Air Force recruiter for details. 


Biomedical Sciences 


The Air Force has openings for allied health Sa 
professionals. You can enjoy regular work- ga Bd | Ses 
ing hours, 30 days of vacation with pay each \ ‘S 
year, worldwide travel opportunities. A uni- 


Attention BSN Class of 1984 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Will be in the que and enjoyable lifestyle for you and your -_ é : 
r i family while you serve your country. Ask a = 4 LE 
BRICKYAR D mhealth professions recruiter about our. | — es, 
outstanding pay and benefits package. -. — ae 
OCTOBER 1 - 12 | j 
9:00 - 6:00 


will be in the OCTOBER 11 -'12 


BRICKYARD 9:00 - 6:00 


ASK ABOUT OUR EARLY COMMISSIONING & INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


AUER 
, RORGE 


A great way of life. 


VAR 
THOPat( Gus 


A great way of life. 


sing, 


AN INVITATION 
“wHarsinirror your  1O TOUCH 
THE SKY 


Opportunity 


Challenge | a 1984 


College 
Graduates 


Learn about Air Force opportunities 
in AVIATION, ENGINEERING and other 
TECHNICAL areas, 


October 11 and 12 BILLINGS HALL FOYER 
Stop by for coffee and donuts between 
9 A.M. and 6 P.M, 


Reward 


*ROTC will be on hand to talk with Freshmen and Sophomores 


A great way of life. 
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UVM - PIRG 


Hopes to 
Expands Clout 


By DOROTHY O’LEARY 

Vermont students and 
citizens are taking action to 
keep their state what they 
want it to be. 

The Vermont Public In- 
terest Research Group 
(V-PIRG) is still presenting 
the interests of Vermonters 
before state legislature just 
as they’ve done since their 
origin in 1971. State PIRGs 
were begun at that time at 
universities across the coun- 
try, and have since con- 
tinued to enforce their 
citizen clout, expanding 
into citizen groups outside 
of university walls. Ver- 
mont’s PIRG is applying its 
clout statewide. 

Presently, V-PIRG is 
concerned with the threats 
nuclear power and weapons 
pose. They are also con- 
cerned with public health 
and consumer issues. 

* UVM-PIRG, a separate 
organization from V-PIRG, 
has been a campus club 
since it lost student-tuition 
funding in 1979. With the 
aduation of previous club 
members last year, a fresh 
start was the only alterna- 
‘tive to non-existence. 
Junior Jonathan Flatow has 
Chosen to start new PIRG 
activity at UVM with a club 
/revival and hopes to become 
officially associated with 
V-PIRG as a student-funded 
organization again. 

V-PIRG came out of a 
speech delivered by Ralph 
Nader at UVM in 1971. 
V-PIRG’s director, George 
Hamilton, says, ‘In the past 
we've gotten a number of 
major policy changes and 
decisions made and the past 
year has been equally suc- 
cessful.” This was done by 
researching lobbying activi- 
ties. One such recent suc- 
cess was tightening regula- 
tions concerning the trans- 
portation of nuclear waste 
in Vermont. 

V-PIRG also hopes to 
pass a bill which would 
ensure public awareness of 
the danger of exposure to 
herbicides sprayed along 
power lines. According to 
Hamilton, the bill would 
‘get the agriculture depart- 
ment to suspend use of 2, 
4-D picloram, one of the 
active ingredients of many 
beige in the state sus- 

of causing grave 
health effects such as can- 
cer, nerve disease and birth 
defects,” 

Hamilton is optimistic 
that Vermont utilities will 
be ordered out of their 
investment in the Seabrook 

Nuclear Power Plant in New 
Hampshire, which has had 
enormous cost overruns. 
_ The UVM-PIRG also 
*0pes to approach environ- 
4, Consumer and pub- 


lic health issues. In addi- 
tion, Flatow hopes to be 
able to concentrate on 
student issues and educate 
and involve students in 
public issues. Since much of 
the power of a PIRG 
comes from active research, 
Flatow sees UVM-PIRG as a 
new group, one _ that 
approaches problems before 
they become disasters. 

“We want to present the 
public with hard data and 
make people aware of what 
can happen,” Flatow said. 
Water and land will be 
UVM-PIRG’s main issues in 
the coming year since Ver- 
mont real estate has valu- 


able accessibility to water, | 


he added. 

According to S.A. Vice- 
President Bob Brown, 
UVM-PIRG has been in 


danger of having this year’s 
S.A. funds frozen due to a 
lack of elected officers. 
Since there was no carry- 
over of members from last 
year’s. UVM-PIRG, no offi- 
cers were left for this year. 
Last Monday night’s meet- 
ing did establish officers, 
thus ensuring funds and 
official S.A. recognition asa 
campus organization. 

But the organization 
would prefer to be officially 
associated with V-PIRG and 
receive funding from stu- 
dents who choose to con- 
tribute through their tuition 
payment. This was the 
original UVM-PIRG’s 
method of funding and 
continues to be the method 
of most university PIRGs 
across the country. Such a 
method of funding would 
help to bring the organiza- 
tion back into student view 
and. would help organize 
students as citizens involved 
with citizen issues, 

UVM-PIRG is one of 
many V-PIRG associates 
scattered throughout Ver- 
mont. The Vermont Clean 
Air Coalition, operated by 
UVM student, David Hamil- 
ton, is situated here in 
Burlington. The Nuclear 
Project, a large part of 
V-PIRG, is managed by 
Cort Richardson out of the 
main office in Montpelier. 
Other parts of V-PIRG are 
active in other parts of 
Vermont. Richardson and 


Hamilton tentatively will be 
speaking at 6:30 p.m. in 
Billings North Lounge on 
October 10. They hope to 
inform people of V-PIRG’s 
function, and _ stimulate 
interest among _ students 
with public and environ- 
mental concerns to become 
involved. Hamilton also 
encourages any interested 
students to apply for intern- 
ships, which are granted 
each year to a small number 
of UVM students. > 
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Burlington Review 


is accepting submissions for the Fall issue. 
Deadline: October 25. 


Please send photography, artwork or xeroxed copies 
of prose and poetry to Box 29, Billings Center, 
UVM. Or join us at our next staff meeting, Monday, 
September 19, 7:00 pm, Billings Marsh Lounge. 


say “T do’ to 
Zales diamond 
wedding specials! 


Solitaire, 
14 karat gold 


$99 


Solitaires, bridal sets, wedding 
bands, duos, trios — Zales has 
them all. Many are even 
marked at savings of 20% to 
25% off their original priccs. 
And at Zales we offer conve- 
nient credit and a 90-day 
refund policy, so ask for details. 


WIN Al | Solitaire bridal set 
ENCHANTED 14 karat gold 
WEDDING! $399 


All-expense-paid grand prize 

includes: 

@ Wedding on the Queen Mary 
or in your hometown, coor- 
dinated by a “Bride’s Maga- 
zine” consultant. 

@ Honeymoon trip on the 
Orient Express. 

© $10,000 Zales jewelry 
wardrobe. 


11-Diamond bridal set, 
14 karat gold 


14 additional prizes: 


@ 7-Day Caribbean cruise. 

Air transportation courtesy of 

American Airlines. No purchase necessary, 
void where prohibited. Sweepstakes ends 
Oct. 31. Ask for details at any Zales. 


Save 20-25% on a special collection 
of diamond wedding jewelry. 


ZALES 


The Diamond Store | 
is all you need to know. 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED: Zales Credit Card + MasterCard « VISA « American Express + Carte Blanche + Diners Club + Illustrations enlarged. 
Sale prices effective on selected merchandise. Entire stock not included. Original prices shown on every item. All items subject to prior sale. 
Items illustrated not necessarily those on sale. 
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Burlington’s Best Irish Coffee? 
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DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


862-5159 
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85 Main Street, Burlington, VT05401 « Phone 658-3313 


Gerry wool blend Shetland sweaters. The Ski 

Rack has these classic crew neck pullovers in 

four brilliant fall colors; poppy, periwinkle and 

grey plus navy for men and winter white for 
® women. $19.95 while quantities last. 
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TODD WULFSON 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION OFFICE: A new Senate was 


elected Sept.23. 


SA Pleased 
With Retreat 


By LEXY BIONDO 

The Student Associa- 
tion is off to an early start 
this year, having held its 
first formal meeting on 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. Previously 
this yean, the senators met 
on retreat at Lake Dumore. 
The retreat was held on 
Sept. 24. 

S.A. President Erik 
Stavrand was enthusiastic 
about the outcome of the 
retreat. “We learned a lot 
and we got a lot accom- 
plished,”? he said. During 
the -retreat certain S.A: 
constitutional policies were 
debated. This, Stavrand 
thinks, is a sign of a healthy 
senate. “The senate is a 
vast, diverse group of peo- 
ple. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion at the 
retreat; there will always be 
differences of opinion. It is 
these differences that make 
good discussions in the 
body,’ Stavrand said. 

Mark Mermel, a fourth 
year senator, also felt that 
the retreat accomplished a 
great deal. “‘Argument is 
debating,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
what it’s all about.”’ 

At the retreat, the 35 
new and re-elected senators 
discussed the senate’s con- 


cerns ‘and goals for the 
academic year. Over 30 
APATHY 


continued from page 12 
petent and qualified for a 
presidential race.”’ 

But it is clearly Jackson 
who is leading the pheno- 
menon, which perhaps can 
be best compared to last 
spring’s Chicago mayoral 
campaign, in which a candi- 
date — then-Congressman 
Harold Washington — was 
picked by a grassroots black 
political movement _ that 
began as a voter registration 
drive tied to no one politi- 
cian. 


issues were raised. These 
include keeping senators in 
touch with those they 
represent, defining course 
evaluation and the school’s 
alcohol policy. The senators 
also spent time getting to 
know each other. ‘People 
learned about each other. It 
was an incredible learning 
experience,” said Stavrand. 
for the six senatorial com- 


mittees were announced. 
Stavrand expressed the im- 
portance of the committees. 
“Most straightforward hap- 
penings occur in the com- 
mittees. The senate only 
sends them through,’ he 
said. 

Also discussed at the 
meeting was the obligation 
of each senator to work in 
the S.A. office for two 
hours, once a month, Stav- 
rand also announced that 
the United Way student 
effort was started last Tues- 
day. He hopes to raise 
$5000 by having each S.A. 
sponsored club donate $1 
per member to the cause. 

The senate is confident 
of a productive year. The 
officers are very pleased 
with the senators. Stavrand 
said of the senators, ‘“The 
group really does an incre-’ 
dibly professional job. They 
are committed, they care.” e 


Last month, supporters 
did form a Jesse Jackson 
Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee, and 125 _ black 
clergymen recently organ- 
ized a Draft Jackson com- 


mittee. j 
And while Jackson him- 


self is currently in Europe 
registering U.S. servicemen 
there, PUSH — People Uni- 
ted To Serve Humanity, the 
educational and _ motiva- 
tional group Jackson 
founded and still heads — 1s 
planning an “extensive” 
college tour. e 
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TALKING HEADS Qnce in a Lifetime 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 

It is difficult to explain a 
Talking Heads concert without 
detracting from, its value. The 
following narrative is an attempt 
to summarize the band’s October 1 
performance at Patrick gym. 

In front of a packed house,.a 
slightly withdrawn David Byrne 
took the stage. Equipped with 
acoustic guitar and a ghetto blaster, 
he gave the responsive audience a 
characteristic “thank you” and 
proceeded to play his signature 
“Psycho Killer.” 


As Byrne warmed up with some 
feverish dancing, the uniform road 
crew wheeled bassist Tina Wey- 
mouth’s amp stack onstage. Wey- 
‘mouth joined the gaunt guitarist for 
a duet. Their beautiful rendition of 
“Heaven” not only touched the 
crowd, but mesmerized Byrne him- 
self. Chris Franz came on with 
drum kit and the trio performed a 
galvanizing “Thanks for Sending 
Me an Angel.” Keyboardist Jerry 
Harrison appeared next, and the 
four original band members played 
“Building on Fire.’’ They were then 
ready for the appearance of the rest 
of the band. 

A sleek female vocalist joined 
the Heads for the optimistic classic 
“The Book I Read.” With the 
addition of a second female vocalist 
and percussionist, Steve Scales, 
“Slippery People,” from the new 
album, Speaking in Tongues, was 
executed superbly. Scales released 
funky bongo rhythms while Harri- 
son produced intricate synthesizer 
work. Byrne, already drenched with 
sweat, reeled off a chant-rap and 
used the integrated syncopation to 
wriggle his perversely limber body. 
The song ended with an emphatic 
clap-along/sing-along led by the 
exhilarating female vocalists. 

Guitarist Alex Weir entered to 
applause, signaling the beginning of 
the dialectical ‘‘Cities.”” The backup 
singers’ synchronized dancing and 
Byrne’s’ gnarling guitar work 
(reminiscent of the band’s collabor- 


ation with Robert Fripp) were inundated with red light as they slid _ 


20 


overwhelming. The disturbing 
nature of these last two songs 
provided a transition. Things 
seemed a bit askew and more 
mysterious. The atmosphere was no 
longer gym-like. 

The charged-up Byrne then 
~peeled off his jacket, and the band 
plunged into the evening’s first 
Catherine Wheel selection, ‘Big 
Blue Plymouth.’’ While Byrne sang 
and strode exuberantly, an austere 
black backdrop elevated slowly: 
behind the _ stage, making the 
atmosphere that much more dark 
and sinister. 

Keyboa.d wizard Bernie Wor- 
rell took the stage, and the nine 
piece ensemble was complete. 
Byrne picked up an_ acoustic 
guitar and slid into the as-of-late 
Talking Heads anthem, ‘Burning 
Down the House.” The song 
climaxed with an impressive syn- 
thesizer duel between Harrison and 
Worrell. A feeling of unity between 
band and audience was created. 

A mock “New Feeling’ riff 
followed, and the band burst into 
the deadly “Life During Wartime.” 
Byrne exhibited some Twyla Tharp- 
inspired dancing. The momentum 


-of the song sent him off on a 


determined jog around tthe stage. 
After the musical shifting of the 
opening act, “This ain’t no party, 
this ain’t no disco, this ain’t no 
foolin’ around” was an appropriate 
note on which to close the set. The 
Heads were settled, united and 
ready to concentrate on the second 
act. 


After a 20-minute break (seem- 
ing more like two hours), the band 
resumed the stage. With slicked- 
back hair, Byrne commanded 
“Everybody Get In Line!” and 
began making “Flippy Floppy.” 
Behind him, in solemn letters, 
names of such mundane American 
staples as COWBOYS, DELI, 
VIDEO GAMES, DRUGS, ICE 
CUBES, and FACELIFT were 
flashed on the screens behind the 
band. The stage then became 


into the vicious “Swamp.” The 
scintillating female singers joined 
the band clad in drab gray jump- 
suits, and the band broke into The 
Catherine .Wheel’s ‘What a Day 
That Was.”’ 

Next, Byrne had a table lamp 
on stage beside him. The two 
backup female singers and Wey- 
mouth lined up and the band 
played their only authentic love 
song, “This Must Be the Place.” 
This smooth, melodic piece was 
followed by a violent, turbu- 
lent “‘Once in a Lifetime.” As the 
volume rose to a crescendo, the 
bespectacled Byrne spastically con- 
vulsed and slapped his forehead 
during the chorus. His frenzied 
behavior, together with the omi- 
nous music, was frighteningly in- 
tense. 

“Think you’ve shad enough? 
Stop talking, help us gét ready.” 
The band burst into their “Big 
Business/I Zimbra’”’ dance medley, 
finishing with a bar from ‘The 
Little Drummer Boy.”’ An insidious 
“Houses in Motion” followed. 
Byrne’s maddening guitar wailed 
and moaned as images of a typical 
suburban home flashed repeatedly 
on the screen. The music went into 
ugly, profound depths. 


Byrne left the stage and the 
Tom Tom Club (sans Weymouth 
sisters) changed the pace from 
violence to mirth with a rendi- 
tion of “Genius of Love.” Musi- 
cally, the song dragged, failing to 
live up to its studio potential. 
Harrison appeared bored. But the 
song was a much-needed opportun- 
ity to rest the mind and shake 
everything else. After all, ‘Who 
needs to think when your feet just 
go?” 

However, just when you 
thought it was safe to smile again, 
the stage blackened. Byrne’s omi- 
nous shadow appeared on _ the 
backdrop, and a thunderous bass 
shook the foundation with “Better 
Than That.’’ With padded shoulders 
and the mike cord coiled around his 
neck, Byrne stalked the stage, 
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demanding the audience to “stop 
making sense.’’ His spine seemed 
replaced by a boa constrictor on 
LSD. The Heads officially closed 
the show with a powerful rendition 
of Al Green’s “Take Me to the 
River.” 

Donning a red baseball cap, 
Byrne introduced the band, garbled 
into the mike and generated excite- 
ment. An encore could not be 
denied. 

The band took their respective 
places onstage and played the debut 
performance of ‘Pull Up the 
Roots.”’ Naturally, it wasn’t nearly 
as tight as the other tunes. Taking 
Byrne’s introduction into account 
(‘“We’re going to do something we 
haven’t done in a long time,” — 
“Big Country?” ‘Don’t Worry 
About the Government?’’), the 
song seemed. anticlimactic. The 
final encore was a_ high-energy, 
articulate ‘‘Cross-eyed and Pain- 
less.”’ 

Anyone fortunate enough to 
have caught this performance can 
testify to its cohesion. It was 
memorable. The use of white 
light and the stark, uniformly drab 
stage. The exploitation of banal 
imagery. The significance of the 
order and scheme of the songs. The 
heavier emphasis on the band in 
relation to Byrne than in_ past 
performances. The dancing, the 
enthusiasm, the tight integration. 

But most importantly, it was 
the music. Most bands become 
listless and apathetic at the end of a 
long tour. Not the case with Satur- 
day’s performance. The Talking 
Heads have made prodigious musi- 
cal progress on this tour. But 
forward motion has always been an 
integral part of this band. The 
question is, when are they going to 
slip up? 

“A straight line exists between 
me and the good thing./ I have 
found the line and its direction is 
known to me./ Absolute trust 
keeps me going in the right direc- 
tion/ Any intrusion is met with @ 
heart full of the good thing.” 


—David Byrne 
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By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
With blue jeans and 
Shoeless feet, jazz-folk pia- 
ist George Winston made 
his Burlington debut Satur- 
day evening at the Flynn 
Theatre. Playing a mixture 
of pensive piano pieces and 
pbeat works in the blues- 
jazz vein, Winston wooed 
the sell-out crowd into a 
standing ovation. 
Winston’s humorous 
audience rapport was like 
that of a coffee house, 
while his reflective piano 
pieces engendered an awed 
silence. The bearded per- 
former sauntered to his 
piano, pushed his glasses 
high on his‘ nose, and 
started the concert with 
“Colors,”’ a piece from his 
Autumn album. “I think of 
this song every time I drive 
through Vermont,’ he 
declared. Many shared this 
thought as his notes con- 
jured images of October 
fields and autumn stillness. 
Winston later said, “I think 
in terms of seasons.” It is 
this theme that had the 
power to touch his audi- 
ence. “‘Longing,”’ also from 
his Autumn album, and 
pieces from his December 
album stood as the core of 
his performance. 

Besides the _ seasonal 
theme, Winston’s resonant 
notes proved to be a strong 
element in his slower piano 
works. He touched his keys 
with the care of a spider 
finishing an intricate web, 
and the resulting bitter- 
sweet tone echoed through 
the theatre. ‘“‘That’s my 
favorite sound. Those 
echoes, it’s electric,’ he 
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Fatman Drafts 
(Bud or Lite) 


Hot Dogs .25° 


GLENN EAGLESON 


WINSTON: ‘‘Resonance is more the song than the notes.”’ 


later said. This sound was 
especially effective in 
“January Stars’’ where 
‘‘“resonance is more the song 
than the notes.”’ The piece 
worked to create the infi- 
nite feeling of stars and 
space. In ‘Moon,” an 
arrangement inspired by the 
Koto, a Japanese instru- 


ment, Winston juxtaposed’ 


resonating and muted notes 
to create ‘‘the equivalent of 
a Halloween carol.”’ 

The eclectic , performer 
weaved a mixture of lighter 
songs between his more 
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Downstairs at 147 Main St. 


HANCE SALOO 


musing works. The first of 
these pieces, a Vince Guar- 
aldi composition entitled 
‘Linus and Lucy,” received 
smiles and applause. It is 
more popularly known as 
the theme from the Peanuts 
cartoons. Other light piano 
works included ‘Dog and 


Cat,’ in which “‘the left 
hand plays the dog,’’ and a 


stride arrangement depict- 
ing a hot day turned car 
chase. For an encore, Win- 


ston played a piece in the 


Fats Waller tradition enti- 
tled ‘What You Got Is 


_ THE 


What I Like.” 

The pianist also sur- 
prised his listeners with an 
impressive harmonica reper- 
toire. Highlights of this 
aspect included ‘“‘The Jean 
Song,” by Judy Collins, 
and an Irish melody entitled 
“Haste to the Wedding” 
with an added_ ending, 
“Crawl to Divorce.”’ At one 
point, Winston wiped his 
head with a blue bandana 
and declared, “I feel like 
doing this train song.’’ As 
he closed his eyes and 
flapped his hands over the 


George Winston’s Favorite Sounds 


harmonica, some of the 
audience forgot their formal 
setting and joined in with 
hand clapping and toe tap- 
ping. 

Following intermission, 
Winston carried out an 
acoustic guitar and joked, 
“I’m going to start out with 
a little duet for guitar and 
piano.” He then played 
“Spanish Fandago’”? — an 
arrangement of what he 
called ‘‘forest fragments.” 
Standing alone, his guitar 
arrangements were enter- 
taining. Yet, in light-of his 
piano performance, Win- 
ston’s guitar did not hold 
the power of his keyboard 
work. 


Unfortunately, the 
evening did not pass with- 
out incident. Nearing the 
end of the concert, Winston 
had to pause to “tweek” 
an off note. While adjusting 
the string, he relieved the 
situation with his humor. “T 
once did this during a song. 
It’s about as virtuostic as I 
get.””> This inconvenience 
didn’t seem to unsettle the 
performer. His last two 
pieces, “Variations on 
Kanon by Pachelbel’ and 
“Carol of the Bells” moved 
the audience to the standing 
ovation. 

Considering Saturday 
evening’s performance, Win- 
ston’s ability to touch some 
ineffable feeling within his 
listeners remains most 
memorable. In a_ post- 
concert interview, he 
offered some insight into 
that feeling. “I know the 
seasons are bigger than all 
of us. They turn and we go 
with them.” ° 


FIVE DAYSALE 
OCTOBER 6™-]0™ 


It's incredible. Savings above and beyond our 
regular 20 to 50% off. On the very latest Bass 
Classic styles for the entire family. 


A. Selected Bass Children’s, Sugg. $34. to $39., Reg. $24.99-$26.99, Sale: $9.99, Save: $15.-S$17. 
B. Tackers, Sugg. to $43., Reg. 29.99, Sale: $14.99, Save: $15. 
C. Chamois Shirts, Reg. $16.—S18., Sale: $14.-$16, Save: $2.-S4. 

D. Week-ender Handbag, Reg. $19.99, Sale: $14.99, Save: $5. 

E. Paddocks, Sugg, to $53., Reg. $36.99, Sale: $29.99. Save: $7.00. 

F. Nike Diablos, Reg. $22.99, Sale: $19.99, Save: $3.00. 
G. Walking Sports & Tack Il’s, Sugg. $50., Reg. $39.99-$42.99. Sale: $29.99, Save: $10.-S13. 
H, Highlanders, Sugg. $49., Reg. $37.99, Sale: $29.99, Save: $8.00. 


BASS FACTORY OUTLET 


Bass Shoe Factory Outlet 
1305 Williston Road, South Burlington, VT 05401 
Sun 10-6, Mon-Sat 9-9 
Bass Shoe Factory Outlet 
So. Burlington Factory Outlet Center, 516 Shelburne Road, South Burlington, VT 05401 
Sun 12-5, Mon-Sat 9:30-9:30 


All Bass Shows sold at the Bass Factory Outlet are rejects and close outs At Bass, we pride ourselves on our quality standards 
The slightest flaw or imperfection makes us reject a shoe and pass the savings on to you Your satistachon s guaranteed 
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Flatlanders 


By FRANK PULARCHECK 
Real Vermonters Don’t 
Milk Goats, By Frank Bryan 
and Bill Mares 
New England Press, 1983. 
94 pp., $4.95. 

Sometimes ignorance is 
truly a blissful state. For 
two years I lived under a 
dream of rural simplicity 
and Jeffersonian demo- 
cracy. Of maple syrup and 
black and white cows. Of 
wood stoves and Green 
Mountains. Of town meet- 
ings and Bernie Sanders. 

I filled my dream with 
the substance of Vermont. I 
bought Vermont-made jog 
bras for sisters, and maple 
candies for aunts. I ate 
gallons of Ben and Jerry’s 
ice cream and dreamed of 


owning a Saab. I felt, 
smelled, tasted and saw 
Vermont. I was a Ver- 
moniter. 


Then, suddenly, like the 
transmission of 20,000 
through a 
Northeast Kingdom power- 
line, I felt a great shock. My 
whole pastoral euphoria 
dropped out from under 
me. One day I discovered 
that I was, and always will 
be, a flatlander. Not a 
Vermonter, a FLATLAND- 


ER. 

I tried to convince my- 
self otherwise, but it did no 
good. My glance always 
turned back to a revelation- 
al book that spurred an 
identity crisis and shattered 
my Vermont tranquility. 

The text is a book 
called Real Vermonters 
Don’t Milk Goats, written 
by Frank Bryan and Bill 
Mares. Bryan, conceived in 
Vermont but born in New 
Hampshire, is a_ political 


|science professor at the 
University of Vermont. 
Mares, born a Missouri 


Flatlander, is a journalist 
and author living in Burling- 
ton. Both are outsiders. 
What initially attracted 
me to the book was not the 
authors, but an inscription 
on the back cover that read, 
“This book is an indispen- 
sable guide for Real Ver- 
monters and _ Flatlanders 
alike.” “Ah ha,” I ‘said to 
myself, ‘‘a guide to steer my 
actions on the path toward 
Vermontonia, that bucolic 
ruraltopia where cows out- 
number people.” I bought 
the book. 
I opened the book and 


Revealed 


my confidence as I read the 
table of contents: Real 
Vermonters don’t wear L.L, 
Bean boots; Real Vermont- 
ers dan’t ski at Stowe; Real 
Vermonters don’t live in log 
cabins; Real Vermonters 
don’t drive Volvos; Real 
Vermonters don’t shop at 
the Coop. No bean sprouts, 
or log cabins with exposed 
beams? No Volvos or week- 
ends at Stowe? These were 
all the things I considered 
one needed for a better Iife. 
What would be next, I 
wondered: Real Vermonters 
don’t play French Horn? I 
closed the book. 


But I couldn’t resist and 
flipped through the book to 
a random page. The page 
read, Questions Real 
Vermonters Would Never 
Ask. Of the 12 questions 
listed, I figured I asked 


seven of them regularly: 


“Do you have a view of the 
mountains?” ‘‘Where’s a 
good place to _ picnic?” 
‘Have you read Real Ver- 
monters Dont Milk 
Goats?” (I reserve this for 
those sad souls who look as 
though they feel as I do 
about this book.) 

To make my condition 


| Qa HALPIN wf 
“REAL VERMONTERS DON’T SKI AT STOWE.”’ 


more miserable, I took, and 
failed, all four “Real Ver- 
monter’? quizzes in the 
book. I didn’t know what 
“Meadow Mayonnaise” or a 
“cant dog’? are, or who 
Matthew Lyon was or why 
Calvin Coolidge said, ‘““You 
lose.” By the end of the 
quizzes, my mind was a 
mess of Vermont trivia and 
vernacular nonsense. I 
didn’t know whether to 
poop or go blind. 

It was then that I sadly 
realized I am nothing more 
than a vicarious Vermonter 
ready at any moment to 
shed my hiking boots for 
some sneakers and a flat 
piece of topography. 


Despite damage to my 
Vermont ego, Real Ver- 
monters Don’t Milk Goats 
was fun to read. Anecdotes 
fill the book’s 94 pages, 
with topics ranging from 
Vermont women to Ver- 
mont country stores, 

But lest you consider 


yourself a Real Vermonter, ’ 


think hard before you read 
this book. Real Vermonters, 
according to Bryan and 


Mares, don’t read books like 
~ 
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Sandwiches (on rye or hard roll) 


® Pastrami @ Roast Beef 
®@ Corned Beef @ Ham and Swiss @ Seafood Crabmeat Salad 
©@ Tongue @ Turkey Breast @ Hebrew National Franks 


@ Chopped Liver @Liverwurst 
s 

Soups, Sides & Salads (soups du jour) 

@Potato @Fresh Fruit @ Multi-bean 

@ Macaroni ® Garden @ Herring plate 

@ Cole Slaw @ Chef's @ Knishes, Bagels 
Desserts 

@ Kugels @ Gotham City Tollhouse cookies 


@ Our own Cheesecake 
@ Poppyseed Cake 


Beverages 
@Dr. Brown's Cel-Ray, Cream & Black Cherry 
@ Foxes U-bet Chocolate Egg Creams 
@V-8, Tomato Juice @Milk @Perrier 
@ The Best Coffee in Vermont Tea, Hot or iced 


@ Other Assorted Delectables 


|The Onginal Gotham Ct 
ALICANTE) 


204 Main Street * Burlington, Vt. * 862-7517 


tS: LOFTBED KIT! 


The Loftbed is the ideal 
solution for your room’s 
space or storage problems. 
It’s perfect for home or 
dormitory use — or any- 
place where you need extra 
room but just can’t seem 
to find it. 

Your Loftbed comes to 
you in a simple knock/ 
down kit, fashioned from 
post and rail Adirondack 
Cedar, freestanding and 
extremely sturdy. It features 
dowel-in-hole construc- 
tion, which means no 
measuring, sawing or drilling. 
There are no complicated plans or engineering, you need only a 
hammer and screwdriver to complete assembly. All other hardware is 
included, and your Loftbed is easily disassembled for moving or storage. 

Just drop in your mattress and springs, and anything else you want 
underneath ... a desk, dresser, couch, stereo or whatever! Don’t forget 
your Loftbed can be easily resold at a later date, to recover part of 
your investment. 


A REAL BARGAIN AT $95 


PLUS FREIGHT 


© 72’ Mattress top to floor, Interior open space 78” x 42” x 66” High 

© Spring nest dimensions 39” x 78”, Bedstead post 80” x 4” Diameter 

@ Dual Reversible climbing rungs 

© Twin Loftbeds cannot be made in a practical kit 

® Give phone number for delivery instructions 

© 120 Ibs. Motor Freight - Call 
for estimate charges 
(Freight added F.O.B. 
Willsboro, N.Y.) — 

© New York Residents add 7% 

@ Visa/MasterCard with 
freight prepaid 

@ Checks accepted 
w/freight collect 


For further information write or call: 


WILLSBORO WOOD PRODUCTS 


MAKERS OF FINE ADIRONDACK CEDAR FURNITURE 


BOX 336 @ WILLSBORO, NEW YORK 12996 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-342-3373 
IN NEW YORK CALL 1-518-963-8623 


Campus Rep Eric Chase 864-5377 


gsTaue 


IN THE ALLEY 


Glass of Vino or 
Campari Cocktail 
Included with Meal. 
11-2:30 
Mechanics Lane _ Burlington 


CITY « 


© 247 No. Winooski Ave. © 
Burlington, VT 
(next to Dairy Queen) 


864-9433 
© prop-OFF © 
Church & College Streets, Burlington 863-3550 LAUNDRY SERVICE 
-Top Loader. ....... $3.00 
-Double Loader... . . $4.50 
-Triple Loader. .... . $6.50 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


DAKIN’S 
MOUNTAIN 


Moen SHOP peed 


Fall Fling 


X-C Ski Trade In 
Closeout Ski Sale 
Winter Clothing Sale 


SATURDAY 
Oct. 15th 


Door Prizes - Refreshments 


227 Main St. Burlington 
Free Store Parking 
Hrs: Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
Sat. 9-6 
863-5581 


ORAwzsllt 


PY 
natural foods 


100% Vegetarian 


* Burlington’s Largest 
Health Food Store 


* GET READY FOR THE 
COLD WEATHER! 
WARM UP WITH: 
Oatmeal $ .29/Ib. 
Raisins $1.09/Ib. 


Open 7 days 
9:30-7:30 Weekdays 
10-7 Sat. 
12-6 Sun. 


a ere ere 
University Store 


HAS YOUR FREE SAMPLE PACK OF GENERAL FOODS?” INTERNATIONAL COFFEES 
WAITING FOR YOU. PRESENT THIS COUPON AND HAVE A TASTE ON US. 


Sample Packs are available at your college bookstore while supplies last. If sample pack is not available 
at your college bookstore, send the coupon with completed form below to General Foods® 
International Coffees Sample Pack Offer, P.O. Box 3551, Kankakee, Illinois 60902. G ee 


\ 
NTS Pc ele SE I ee io Fee cere: oc reta) PADRE POT eats En ee sel 


OE oe Baa of EET tay aes aes, oF RE SoM re aR. tS alia 7 Paes 
4 GENERAL FOODS 
F REE Limit—one request per customer. FREE 


Sample Pack This offer expires December 16, 1983. Sample Pack 
(Oe ee GD ET DT SET CCST) le Rd Ge NN D De a 


100% Whole Foods 
Natura! & Unprocessed 


al Foods Corporation, 1983 


247 Main Street 
Burlington. Vermont05401 
(802) 863-6103 
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The Return of 


Martin Guerre: 


Accept No 
Substitutes 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

With The Return of 
Martin Guerre, _ director 
Daniel Vigne brings atmos- 
phere and detail to a 
low-key story of aman who 
deserts his family and 
village, and returns nine 
years later. But is this man 
actually Martin Guerre? 

The Return of Martin 
Guerre finds its sense of 
mystery not in its plot, but 
in the motives of the alleged 
imposter, his ‘‘wife,’? and 
the townspeople that work 
their way into the drama. 
Based on a true story of 
1542 — a time when the 
idea of man as an individual 
was starting to blossom — 
the film challenges the 
questions of true identity. 

Before leaving his 
village, Martin is a self- 
contained, selfish, and 
uncaring man. On his 
return, he is charming, 
clever, and extremely 
loving. Does the sight of 
family and village after so 
many years in battle stir 
him into a new man, or is 
he an imposter only looking 
for a home and family? Has 
the town so distorted their 
view of the long lost Martin 
that they can be easily 
fooled? And Martin 
Guerre’s wife, could she be 
uncertain, or does she know 
that the returned Martin is 
not who he says he is, but 
after so many years of 
waiting does not care? 
Director Vigne turns this 
medieval soap opera into 
something more philosophi- 
cal, but never with such a 
heavy hand that the film 
stops being entertaining. 

It would be a disservice 
to give away too much of 
the film’s subtle twists, but 
its supple elements may be 
examined. Though Martin’s 
identity is questioned, the 
film’s cinematic identity 
and style never is. The 
village Vigne creates is like a 
pastoral painting fleshed 
out. He has a good eye for 
faces and setting, costume 
and customs. These ele- 


-|Movie, and make watching 
The Return of Martin 
Guerre a fascinating experi- 
ence. Vigne’s depiction of 
the mid-16th century is 
characterized by tattered 
cloth, muddy fields, blunt 
Justice, superstition, curio- 
sity, and strange figures — 
Including a gambling priest, 
relic seller, villagers in 
Scary costumes, magistrates 
d their attendants. As the 
cters wrestle with the 


blem of Martin’s true 
identity, Vigne builds one 


of the closest representa- 
tions of those times. Unlike 
|many period films, there is 
_winking at the present, 


no smug ‘romanticism or 
nostalgic sentiment. Earthy 
and non-sensational, The 
Return of Martin Guerre is 
a rare and intriguing adven- 
ture, where morality and 
truth play as great a part as 
the action of the film. 

The film’s suspense is 
created without pretension 
or manipulation, but 
through questionable 
actions, glances, and 
through the cunning or 
cutthroat tactics of Martin 
and his rivals. The film’s 
background is one of morals 
and superstition, and the 
returned Martin, whoever 
he is, has walked into a 
loaded trap. 

On his return, Martin is 
willingly accepted and for- 
given by the town until he 
makes the error of asking 
for the profits his uncle 
made from his land during 
his absence. 

This is the spark that 
touches off the real mystery 
of the story — the true 
worth of the morals ‘and 
ethics of Martin, his wife, 
and the townspeople. é 


Each person has some- 


thing to gain by their 
support or denial of the 
returned Martin. Through- 
out the film, his wife claims 
the returned Martin is her 
husband, and no matter if 
this man is not the man she 
married, this Martin is cer- 
tainly more of a husband 
than the man that deserted 
her. In this way and others, 
the film questions standard 
truth, this Martin is a truer 
husband than the one who 
left nine years before, a 
more hard-working and lov- 
ing relative, and a better 
townsman. 


This is a film in which 
truth is tested — who is the 
he? Which of the villagers is 
acting in their own inter- 


ests? Who is the true } 


husband? Director Vigne 
resolves many of _ these 
questions in a well handled 
ending, but is wise enough 
to let a few of them stand 
to give the film more of a 
lingering effect. 

The film is rich with 
good performances through- 
out. All of the villagers take 
on definite personalities 
without stereotyping. As 
the returned Martin, Gerard 
Depardieu gives a lively, 
clever performance full of 
rough charm and instinct. 
As his wife, Nathalie Baye is 
thoughtful and resourceful,, 
acting as a good counter- 
balance to  Depardieu’s 
charged style. 

The Return of Martin 
Guerre is a film for the fall. 
A good story ctackling 
along like a slow fire, it 
takes away the slight chill 
of tragedy. . 
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FINEST MEATS IN TOWN 


Daily Specials: 
Mon. & Thurs. — Ham & Swiss 
Tues. & Fri. — Chef's Salad 
SOUPS & CHOWDERS 
OPEN 8-8 Mon.-Fri. 


864-4500 
179 Bank St. Next to Tick-Tock Shop 


--.\ Bennington Pottery 


at factory 
direct prices! 


BPN has four floors full of great things for the 
home...like Bennington Pottery. You don’t 
have to go to Bennington for factory direct 
prices, BPN has all the newest styles and colors 
at 20-40% off. It’s a great opportunity to 


collect fine stoneware. 


Open 9:30-5:30, M-S, Fri. til 9. 


: benniieion potters NSSRTH 


127 College St. Downtown Burlington 


Head & Shoulders 
Above the Crowd 


Ultra-long! Ultra-now! 
Unmistakably Norma 
Kamali. She’s taken 
cotton flannel light 
years ahead in shape 
& sophistication. Make 
your move into our 
exciting black/white 
buffalo check dress. 
Sizes 4-12. $IOO. 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St. Burl 
9:30-5:30, Mon. and Fri ‘tl 9 
VISA, MasterCard, Amer. Ex., Mayfair Charge 
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____ VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


i Chomplain Mill, River Level, Winooski 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 : ii) ig elaine Reacd in town! 
°o -< | 
: 20 % OFF ALL GUITARS, fl - Come visit, shop or Allin our restored ® Turkey, Swiss & Bacon ® Ham, Cheddar & Chutney 
1 STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES : ; oh ye Uniquely Vermont dijne at our 39 shops 19tr, €entuty si ue aie Beef, Sone ae or on 
t Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, i / seus , pau paeraniranis Soolen mill US «..-A selection of daily specialties 
t Fiddles, Mandolins, Smog Concertinas, anor Folk i tL <= River Level Garol Cosel Second Eoval AND SALADS AND DESSERTS AND MORE. 
b records, books, instruction, repairs. i é a m - Betsy's Inc. THe Book Flack Feraiteonia 
{ WITH THIS COUPON ——-s-_ g } SN; + Chessy’s Frozen. + Carroll Reed 3 
eae ee ee ee SE RA! us Custard + Crabtree & Eve yn + Coat Gallery 


Biter 
We Cale psccl gttisises TO GO. 


LAR D * Children’s Pages + Decorative Things + Frame’ of Mind 
UGGAN + Dakin Farms + Have A Heart + Edmund Feeney Ltd. 
QUARTET + Vil Chord * The Prime Factor - Gloom Chasers 
. H *' Oriental Rugs *my Hoom - Green Mt. Coffee 
featuring ns ' + New England Travel Roasters 
= * Vince Femandez - The Old Mill - Kids’ Klothes RIVER LEVEL ® The Champlain Mill @ Winooski @ 655-0412 ® Mon.-Sat, 10-9 
Big Joe Burrell > Yarn Cellar Kitchen Co. ~The Linen Company 
* Vermont Folk - Pappagallo “Norway Design 
CSrree Instruments + Waterworks + O'Brien's oon 
i Mi + Paper Peddler, Inc. WINO 
Buy 10 books and the 11th is te Paper Pee 


free. (Of equal value to first 10). 


+ YanWee Pride ( O O 
Two miles north of Burlington Exit 16, I-89 S. 2 mi. south Or come via the 


ses ok ‘ais —— ‘2 mi. west Lake Champlain Ferries Good Looks. 
52Prime Reasons to eat Merona 
' atthe Prime Factor & 
5 ay ene 7 Piper... 
al faa (cr, 


i. s Merona Sportswear 
7 Qa 


Separates and ‘Piper 
Sweaters. 


WILLIAM CINCOTTI 
Classical Brunch 


Oct. 9 


BOOK RACK 


| $$ 


Cae WA 


PAUL WEBB 
Oct. 12 & 13 


655-0231 Hours 10-9 M-Sat 


12-5 Sun (Crewnecks, cowls, 


turtlenecks, cardigans) 


IN BERRY BRIGHT 
COLORS FOR FALL... 
NOW IN... 4 


JUST JAZZ 
Oct. 14 & 15 


WATE Ie 
WORKS 


From fresh baked bread, crisp tossed _,__( cative toppings include sunflower 
salad with fresh garden vegetablesto —_—_—s -ds, grated cheese and chopped 
uncommon extras like artichoke nuts. There's baked beans, 

hearts or marinated mushrooms, _ }touille and two homemade soups 
there's every reason why our Soup ‘ily (sometimes hot, sometimes cold, 
and Salad Bar is the talk of the town. *_ ijvays delicious). 


Exciting summer salads abound, like __| extraordinary items make the the 


Moroccan cucumber or Lebanese ~ ‘pup and Salad Bar reason enough 

lentil, and are as varied and exotic : enjoy dining at the Prime PR IME 
y as their places of origin. ~ |ctor soon. 

Reason enough, bu:not the only reason. factor 

Serving Lunch & Dinner * Open sev: days a week « Champlain Mill, Winooski e Phone 655-0300 


Lopi Is In 
371 Colors in Stock 


For sophisticated, Fun clothes 
he Champlain Mill @ Winooski 
53-3316 Mon-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 12-5 


Carroll Reed 


for Fall... 


SS 
Gan nune?”. ‘ 


. 
e . = 


STONEWASHED DENIM 
JACKETS... 


SPORTO’ 


AT DISCOUNTED PRICES! 


Snap-Front, Stand-Up 
Collar, Shirt Cuff, Pleated 
Yoke Shown Here. 


One Of Many Styles (Lined 
* -- & Unlined) Soon Arriving. 
. | Reg. $50 


Our Price > 3 5 


...and that’s not all. 


; ¥ E il AE: as This fall, your best bet is Carroll Reed. We have the 
; ME oS latest in classic fashions for the whole family. Choose from 
re $25 UB. Shetland and lambswool sweaters, wool slacks and shirts, 
8- oxford cloth blouses, and finely tailored blazers and suits. 
Winter is just around the corner, so be sure to visit 
Carroll Reed for the best in downhill and cross country 
CHAMPLAIN MILL equipment and clothing in New England. 
WINOOSKI @ 655-0532 


SPORTO AR 
DUCK SHOE now $19.99 


One of Many Fine Buys at Shoe Biz 
Colors Red Brown 
Champlain Mill, Winooski, Vermont 


Ny Reig $e ®THE VT: Manchester © NH: No. Conway, Hanover, Bedford, Campton 
The River Level GH PLAIN MILL CT: Simsbury, Westport © MA: Acton @ ME: Portland 


River Level WINOOSKI 
Champlain Mill 655-2508 655-2888 | | | ilies te pais eee ae ees 
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CONTACT LENSES 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are now fitting a new daily 
weor soft lens. This lens is excel- 
lent, and is available to us at a 
reduced cost. For this reason, we. 
are able to fit this lens for a special 
fee of $125. This includes an 
oF ullee od Bhns kit 

ond follow-up visits. 
Please coll today for an appoint- 
ment to see if this exciting lens is 


SIDNEYS 


FINE LINGERIE 
194 COLLEGE ST BURLINGTON 


the most-unique €ollection 
of Vermont T-Shirts 
on the West Coast of New England! 


ne nein’ oraind 


ote 
of ont? 


mine: 


ma Smugglers’ New 
Bash Badge Gives You 


The $10 Lift Ticket. 


. 


The place for LEVI’S Jeans 
& Vermont T-Shirts on the See ie See 
32 Church St. Burlington, Vi. 
OPEN SUN. 12-5. SAT. 9:30-5:00 MON ri FRI TILL 9 
(o) =a ee ==: Surprise Specials Every Monday Night oa eres 


© 


Pain BOOK STACKS 
ZN Wea (Anna’s Old Books) 


20% Off on All Books 


(except course books) 


Sat. Oct.8 - Sat. Oct.15 2 


Mon. Thurs. Fri. 9-8 
Tues. Wed. Sat. 9-6 


LUNCH SPECIALS 
11:30 A.M. 


BBQ RIBS & 4 P.M. 
BBQ Chicken Daily 


35¢ draft 4-9 p.m.Mon.-Fri. 


9 


167 Main Street « Burlington 


28 


Plus A “Passport” 
To Savings, All 


S 


Season Long! 


ki weekdays and weekends for only $10! Your 


Smugglers’ Bash Badge saves you 60 % off the regular 


A Season’s Pass, 
And A “Passport,” Too! 


A Smugglers’ Season Pass comes with all 


day rate for Alpine and cross country skiing, 50% off 
lessons and rentals. Plus the “Passport’ benefits 
below — all for just $25. 


Your Super Bash Badge gives you all the advantages 
of the regular Badge, and you'll save $5 off your 
Bolton Valley adult day ticket, or ski at night for just 
$5.00. Plus all “Passport” benefits — for just 30. 


The Smugglers’ 
“Passport” 


You get unlimited use of all “Passport” benefits 
from time purchased. And the listings below are 
just part of what you'll save — as the number of 
participating businesses grows, we'll pass the good 
word along in a monthly “Passport” newsletter. 


“Passport” benefits, and is good weekends, 


weekdays and holidays throughout the 
season. Which one is right for you? 


Family @ Midweek @ Adult ® Young Adult 
Youth @ Child @ College 


Available at these convenient locations: 
All area Campuses ® Alpine Shop @ Carroll 
Reeds @ The Village at Smugglers’ Notch 


Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by 
check, money order, MasterCard or VISA 
accepted. 


Pass and Badge 
Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464 
802-644-8851 


Merrill Theaters: Take °1.00 off the regular 
ticket price at all theaters. 


Sirloin Saloon (Shelburne) and 
Sweetwaters: Save 10% on all dinner entrees. 


Charlie Vermont: Save 15% on all 
dinner entrees. 


Gold’s Gym: Deduct 15% from your |, 3 or 
6-month membership fee. 


SportsScience: Save !0% on the sophisticated 
sports fitness test. 


Peterson’s Labs Orthotics: Receive a 

10% discount on orthotics (available at the Smugglers’ 
Notch Ski Shop. 

Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shop: Get a 


20% discount on all regular price merchandise. 


*Offer limited to Vermont college students, legal residents of 


Vermont and Essex and Clinton Counties, New York. 


Child Family 
(146 under) $750 


$135 (17 & under) 
$195 


Adult Bash Super 


Midweek Name — 
(Single) 
$165 $140 


Address 
City 


Y Adult 
(22 & under) Telephone 
$225 


MasterCard/VISA * 


Expiration Date 


$245 Badge Bash 


$25 Badge 
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By COLIN MCKENNA 
Beyond the Limit. Starring 


Richard Gere, Michael 
Caine, and Elpidia Carrillo. 
Directed by John Macken- 
zie. Based on The Honorary 
Consul, by Graham Greene. 

The posters for Beyond 

the Limit read ‘The first 
time he saw her, she was a 
prostitute. ..”’ He is Richard 
Gere, and she is Elpidia 
Carrillo, an attractive Indian 
girl who releases Gere’s 
inner-most passion. Beyond 
the Limit is not, as the 
promotional material sug- 
gests, a love story. Nor is it 
a sex story. Although love 
‘and sex are themes in this 
film, neither is dominant. 
Actually the film’s biggest 
problem is that it lacks a 
central theme. Beyond the 
Limit throws love, sex, war, 
revolution, and friendship 
at the viewer, but none 
stick out as the base the 
film will revolve around. 
_ Beyond’ the Limit 
involves a sexual relation- 
ship between the young, 
handsome Dr. Eduardo 
Plarr (Richard Gere) and 
Clara Fortnam (Elpidia Car- 
rillo), but focuses mainly on 
a group of amateur Para- 
fuayan revolutionaries with 
whom Plarr becomes invol- 
ved. 

The movie is set in 
Corrientes, a small city in 
Northern Argentina, near 
the border of Paraguay. 
Director John Mackenzie 
makes it clear in the first 
scenes that the Army and 
Police in Corrientes are 
unpleasant. 

They are seen dragging 
screaming, writhing people 
out of an undetermined 
building, and throwing 
them into paddy wagons. 
I suppose Mackenzie was 
trying to show that Corrien- 
tes, and the whole of South 
America for that matter, is 
a place of civil and political 
unrest, but the way he goes 
about it is confusing and 
inconsequential. 

Gere’s Plarr was born of 
an English father and a 
Paraguayan mother and 
raised in Paraguay. His 
father, a revolutionary, was 
imprisoned. What his revo- 
lutionary involvement con- 
sisted of, the viewer never 
finds out. Plarr came to 
Corrientes because it was no 
longer safe for him to live in 
Paraguay. I wonder where 
he went to medical school? 
Anyway, he has not seen his 
father for two years, and he 
wants to find him, if he is 
still alive. 

Plarr is aided in his 
quest by a stout, bright 
eyed, crew cutted Chief of 


USUL Vv Act he 


Police (Bob Hoskins). The 
policeman knows _ that 
Plarr’s father was killed 
trying to escape a year 
before, but he does not tell 
Plarr this fact until later in 
the movie. 

For some reason they 
immediately become 
friends. He tells Plarr over a 
drink that his instincts tell 
him when a man is in 
any way exceptional. He 
prophesies, ‘““When the trou- 
ble starts, I know where to 
look.”’ Hoskins is authentic 
in his role, and adds a 
dimension of stability to a 
film that cannot help but 
reveal its unsteady base. 


Richard Gere plays Plarr | 


as if he firmly believes in 
the unenthusiastic  state- 
ment — “Another day, 
another dollar.”’ He is ade- 
quate in the role — nothing 
more. On the other hand, 
Michael Caine plays Charlie 
Fortnam, the British honor- 
ary Consul in Corrientes, 
with abundant energy, 
charm, and humor. Fort- 
nam is a character capable 
of great love. He loved a 
prostitute enough to marry 
her, and he loves whiskey so 
much he drinks as much 
and often as humanly pos- 
sible. 

Whereas Fortnam is a 
man of great love, Plarr isa 
man not able to love. Clara 
Fortnam and Plarr have a 
steamy affair, but it is 
not a love affair. This is a 
theme that could have been 
fully developed, but is left 
hanging in the air, and 
suddenly dropped to the 
ground only to have as 
much emotional impact on 
the viewer as a_ feather 
dropping on one’s head. 

Beyond the Limit 
focuses mainly on Plarr’s 
involvement with a group of 
Paraguayan revolutionaries. 
This aspect is developed 
fully in the second half of 
the film. In fact, the film’s 
most effective scenes are 
graphic images depicting the 
methods of torture used in 
Paraguayan prisons. 

The second half of the 
film makes it worth seeing. 
But if you don’t see it, 
you’re not missing too 
much. The first half of 
the film is unclear, almost 
unfounded, whereas the 
second half is concrete. The 
film is filled with action, 
suspense, and exciting 
images evoking numerous 
emotions from the viewer. 
Beyond the Limit never sets 
any limit from which to go 
beyond, but nevertheless, it 
is a movie that ranges 
somewhere between fair 


and good. — x 
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Now’s the time to act. Because the NSA Professional 
Qualification Test (PQT) will be given on campuses throughout 
the nation on November 12th. 


Successfully competing on this test qualifies you for 
consideration by the National Security Agency. NSA is 
currently seeking top graduating students to meet the 
challenges of its important communications security and 
foreign intelligence production missions. 


If you qualify on the PQT, you will be contacted regarding 
an interview with an NSA representative. He or she will 
discuss the specific role you can play within such fields as 
data systems, language, information science, 
communications, and management. 

So pick up a PQT bulletin at your college placement office. 
Fill out the registration form and mail it by October 22 nd, in 
order to take the test on November 12th. There is no 
registration fee. 

Graduates with o Bachelors or Masters Degree in Electronic 
Engineering, Computer Science or a Slavic, Near Eastern or 
Far Eastern language, may sign up for an interview without 
taking the PQT. 

All NSA career positions require U.S. citizenship, a thorough 
background investigation, and a medical review. 


The. 
National 
Security 
Agency 
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The NSA Professional Qualification Test. Register by October 22nd 1983. 
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152 Riverside Ave. 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


LETTERS group whose male counter- | 


parts are referred to as men, 
Micque Glitman 


Sem ANA Te Glenn Russell 
Approximately 50 percent UVM College 


of the people coming to 
work in Moscow arrive at Young Democrats 


three rail terminals in one 
area alone. Close by the Not All Losses 
major transport junctions of 
the mid-city sector are To the Editor: 
clubs, stores, cinemas and On behalf of _ the 
hotels. Therefore, it is women’s soccer team, I 
deceitful to portray tourists would like to point out that 
staying at hotels far from the coverage of our team 
the indigenous population. has not only been inaccu- 
In 1959, the population rate, but incomplete as well. 
density of the center was Referring to the article by 
51,000 per square kilometer Chris Fontecchio, printed in 
whereas the city as a whole issue 5 (September 29), it 
had 16,900 per square kilo- should be noted that our 
meter. By 1970 (just before record is not 2-8; we have 
my visit), the center popu- not even played ten games. 
lation was reduced’ by Our record is 3-3. Further- 
500,000 and there were more, it was very dis- 
only 29,500 people per appointing when I read the 
square kilometer vs. 7,900 article over and over and 
in the capital as a whole. found no mention of our 
Total Moscow population 7-1 victory over Dartmouth 
was about 7,500,000 at that (9/27). Nor was there any 
time. mentioning of our Sept. 20 
From the outer limits of victory over Plattsburgh. We 
the city to the Kremlin is an deserve credit where and 
average of 14 kilometers when it is earned. We would 
and 7.4 kilometers from the like to know why there is 


Continued from page 4 


864-7759 


middle sector. From the only negative coverage of 


center sector to the Kremlin 
is only 1.7 kilmeters on 
average. It is estimated that 
approximately 30 percent 
of the city’s total popula- 
tion spends some time in 
the center. 

I find it extremely fan- 
ciful to say that, ‘““Even the 
journey’s more lavish 
aspects, such as a_ beauti- 
fully constructed under- 
ground subway the group 
used, were tempered... by 
the fact. that most people in 
Russia can’t afford to use 
such an underground.’’ My 
office colleague has. con- 
firmed my own first-hand 
experience. The state sub- 
sidizes transportation and 
now it costs only seven 
cents to ride the Metro! 


support and _ encourage-. 


our team. If anything at all 
is wrong with our team, it is 
our confidence, not our 
ability to play the game. We 
certainly do not need or 
appreciate statements in our 
own school paper like, “If 
you can’t win at home, you 
are in serious trouble.’’ We. 
know where we stand as a 
team. We appreciate con- 
structive criticism when 
appropriate, but we also 
would like to see some 


ment. 
Stefanie Crames — 


All Time Low } 


Dear Editor: 
I must say the Vesmont 


Where are the Metro’s 66 Cynic must be setting a new 
stations located? The center all time low in the first 
has 10, the mid-sector has several editions of the Cynic 
20 which serve a ten mile this school year. 
deep zone and the outer First, your Sept. 8 edi- 
sector has 85 stations. tion, your cover story 
I have taken statistics looked promising but No 
from ‘Moscow- Capital of Read Meat (No Red Meat — 
the Soviet Union” pub- ed.) by Joshua Prince was 
lished by Progress Pub- 10 incredible poor taste and 
lishers Moscow, 1976 and insulting. 
from a map of Moscow To mix the bad with 
which appeared in a tour 800d news, I did enjoy your 
book purchased when I was feature article on Captain 
there. Merrit Carpenter on_ his 
Such blatant distortions Unique perspective on Lake 
of the truth should not Champlain. Since I had the 
priviledge (sic) of serving 
under him for over 2 years 
as a deckhand coming home 
summers from college in 
California, those rare 
Ff moments of being in the 
Women and Girls pilot house with Captain 
Carpenter and listening to 


GRADUATING SOON? 


You re Needed 
All Over the 
World. 


Ask Peace Corps volunteers why their ingenuity and flexibility 
are as vital as their degrees. They'll tell you they are helping 
the world’s poorest peoples attain self sufficiency in the areas 
of food production, energy conservation, education, economic 
development and health services. And they'll tell you about 
the rewards of hands on career experience overseas. They'll 
tell you it’s the toughest job you'll ever love. 


represent the only source 
presented to the student 
body. 


Claire Vogel 


PEACE CORPS 


OCT 2h eK= (2 0052. Mw, FILM & INFO 
SESSION, ANGELL HALL Blle 

ocT. 25 -- 9:00 to 4:30, INTERVIEWS 
CONDUCTED IN THE CENTER 
FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 


(Call 656-3450 for information) 


To the Editor: 

We were very much 
surprised to read that 350 
12 year olds rushed the six 
UVM sororities. 

The authors’ references 
to college age women as 
‘“sirls’? reflects an all too 


pervasive attitude, which,’ 


while far from malicious 
in its intent, still reflects a 
reluctance to accept women 
as mature and complete 
individuals. 

It is unfortunate that 
the editors did not notice 
the use of the expression 
“girls,” which is inappro- 
priate in describing an age 


his stories unfold made 
working for him and the 
Lake Champlain Transpor- 
tation Co. and Ray Pecor an 
experience that I value 
greatly. 

Your reporter did how- 
ever spoil the contents of 
the feature story by cutting 
corners and using ‘“‘generic”’ 
spelling. “For the Record” 
it’s Valcour not Val-Cor and 
the island’s correct spelling 
is Schuyler Island! 

In brief: I’m a_ loyal 
reader off campus, come on 
Cynic, get it together! 

Robert Devost 
Burlington 
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“EROTIC” 


—David Denby. New York Magazine 


ERIC ROHMER’S 


We regret we cannot 


Senior Citizen discount AR.WARS, 
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“THE FUNNIEST, CRAZIEST, DIRTIEST, 
MOST PERVERSELY BEAUTIFUL, 
SCIENCE-FICTION MOVIE EVER 
MADE!” David Denby NY Magav:s 


12:15, 2:20, 4:45, hair’ 


7:00, 9:20 


3 Octobe October 9-1 
12:00, 3:35, 7:20 12:30, 4 


UNUSUALLY RICH 


A fine new French film. Gerard Depardieu is superb!’ 
— Vincent Canby, New York Times 


Moustapha Akkad presents 
Gerard Depardieu Nathalie Baye 


Wi baad 


The Return Or’ French. 0 Academy 


Martin Guerre © 


12:00, 2:15, 4:45, 7:00, 9:30 


The first time he saw her, 
she was a prostitute. 
The second time, 
she was his best friend's wife. 
The third time, 
she was his. 


MICHAEL CAINE RICHARD GERE 
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Fly with the finest. 


Get your career off to a flying start. Become a _ during the summer. There are no on-campus 
drills. Plus, you receive $100 a month during 
the school year. 

Seniors can qualify for the graduate Officer 
Commissioning Program and attend training 
after graduation. 


Marine aviator If you're a college freshman, 
sophomore or junior, you could qualify for 
our undergraduate Officer Commissioning 
Program and be guaranteed flight school 
after graduation. All training is conducted 
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‘Come See Our Representative at the Placement 
Office Tuesday, Oct. 25.’ 
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ai LEARNING 
BLOCK? 


YOU PROBABLY 
DON’T HAVE ONE! 
Chances are, 
your rusty skills 
meana 
MEMORY BLOCK, 
not a learning block. 
Let us help 
“Bring it all back.” 


CLASSES FORMING NOW AT 


Stnleyt KAPLAN 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Test Preparation Specialists 
Since 1938 
For Information, Please Call: 


802-863-6669 


Class For Dec. GRE 
Starts Oct. 17! 


Class For Dec.LSAT 
Starts Oct.12! 


This is an excellent opportunity to prove ve YOUF 
self amongst the best and start off ; 
making from $17,000 to $23,000 
a year. See if you measure up. 

Check out the Marine Corps Offi- 
cer Commissioning Programs. 


roud. The Marines. 
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FEATURES 
**Just Good Old Political Hardball?’ 


continued from cover 


They’re the only ones who really, 
in effect, knew what they were 
talking about, because they’re the 


ones who wrote it. Of those, I’m ' 


sure that Erlichman expressed him- 
self sincerely; Hunt did testify 
under oath that he had at least in 
one instance lied in his book. So, 
you have to take that into account. 

Cynic: Have you read John 
Dean’s last book, Lost Honor? 

Liddy: No. I think it’s appro- 
priately titled, however. 

Cynic: It’s generally assumed 
that your ostensible role in Water- 
gate was to destroy the Democratic 
Party. Right now, how do you see 
the Democrats in 1984? 

Liddy: O.K. My aspirations 
were not quite so grand in 1972. I 
wanted to win the election. I did 
not object if there was some 
semblance of the Democratic party 
left as a residue. But right now I 
would say that the Democratic 
party is in danger yet again of doing 
something for which it is notorious, 
and which redounds against its 
interest, and that is they do not 
always nominate their best candi- 
date. 

For years, the Democratic party 
refused to nominate the late 
Senator Henry Jackson, who would 
have been an outstanding candi- 
date, absolutely outstanding. And 
we were always very concerned that 


they might because he was per- 
ceived by the broad electorate as 
right on Israel, right on defense, 
right on labor, just a terrific candi- 
date. They never put him in there. 

Right now, I don’t think you 
could find any knowledgeable, 
political observer in Washington 
who would argue that the cur- 
rent race in the Democratic party 
has not been narrowed down to 
only two people — the others are 
just out of it flat. 
two persons are (Walter) Mondale 
and (John) Glenn, and it is general- 
ly conceded that the best possible 
candidate that the Democratic 
party could field against Ronald 
Reagan would be John Glenn, but 
there is a very definite likelihood 
that they won't, because Mr. 
Mondale has so many internal IOUs 
out in the Democratic party that he 
may be able to get the nomination. 

And once again, the Democrats 
will repeat history. So I would say 
that it’s very possible that you’re 
going to have a Mondale-Reagan 
race, and Reagan will defeat him. 

Cynic: If you were in Reagan’s 
shoes right now, after the shooting 
down of Flight KAL 007, and with 
the presence of the Soviets in 
Poland and Afghanistan, what sort 
of foreign policy would you now 
endorse with U.S. relations with the 
Soviet Union? 

Liddy: The Soviet Union 
respects one thing, and one thing 
only. And that is power and the 
willingness to deploy it. They’re 
not interested in talk. 

For example, the Soviet Union 
didn’t come over and ask our 
approval to deploy the SS-20 in 
Europe, they didn’t ask our appro- 
val before going into Afghanistan. 
The Soviet Union’s tactic is to do 
whatever it wants to do, and then it 
will negotiate our response. That 
has never worked. We have never 
ever succeeded in negotiations with 
the Soviet Union because they 
respect only power. 


And _ those 


So what I would do is certainly 
not fall into the. trap that U.S. 
presidents of both parties tradition- 
ally fall into, and that is to say that 
we're going to negotiate an arms 
limitation agreement with the 
Soviet Union, which is almost a 
contradiction in terms because 
they’re unverifiable and because the 
Soviet Union will not adhere to 
them anyway. And then as the 
election gets closer, they feel that 


they must get any kind of an 
agreement for purposes of the 
electoral contest. That’s always a 
mistake. What I would do would be 
to’ acquire for the United States the 
kinds of arms it really needs, and I 
would also explain to the elec- 
torate, because I have a far higher 
regard for the intelligence of the 
electorate. than most politicians 
have, exactly what, for example, 
the proposed Geneva negotiations 
are all about. 

Cynic: You’ve been quoted as 


‘saying, and I paraphrase, “Students 


in the 70s weren’t watching the 
Watergate hearings, they were 
watching The Flintstones.”” Do you 
think the quality of American 
higher education has declined since 
you attended Fordham in the late 
40s? 

Liddy: Yes, but it has been 
declining in quality since the 19th 
century. It took a long time for it 
to get as bad as it is. But, circa 
about 1890, they got together a 
bunch of persons who were purpor- 
tedly wise and prudent, and know- 
ledgeable in education, and they 
said we want to be sure that we 
have a- good public. education 
system in this country. And then 
they started defining goals. And 
unfortunately the goals that they 


G. GORDON LIDDY: “‘I never stole a penny from anybody.” 


| ment gets involved in it, there is a 


problem. For example, I think you 
would agree that someone who 
really knows. his subject, and has a 


_ | flair for conveying it, and speaking, 


ODD. WULFSON 


set for themselves were not. to 
educate; they were to. create 
well-adjusted citizens who feel good 
about themselves, and things of 
that sort. Well, the fact of the 
matter is, if you happen to be 
flunking you shouldn’t feel good 
about yourself. You should feel 
terrible about it. And deservedly so. 
So we have been constantly going 
downhill. 

Cynic: Do you agree with 
President Reagan’s stance that 
government should become | less 
involved in education, and that 
education should be moved back 
into the home with parents being 
the primary educators? 

Liddy: I think there’s a sub- 
stance to that. I think it is the 
experience in- this country, 
generally, amongst different ethnic 
groups. The Blacks have a joke that 
Bill Cosby uses about the Asians. 
He said the reason they call ’em 
Asians, man, is they always get As. 
Now, the reason really is_ that 
Asians typically revere education 
and culture, as do those who are 
ethnically Jewish, whereas’ the 
Blacks do not. So it does start in 
the home with the attitude of the 
parents toward education. I was 
taught to read before I went to 
school. My mother taught me to 
read. I was taken to the library 
weekly, where we would take out 
books. By the age of 16 I was 
consuming a book a day. That was 
the cultural heritage in my family. 
And so it does start in the home. 
But then you have to go into an 
educational system where they are, 
truly, first of all trying to educate. 
And the government really has 
nothing to do with that. As a 
matter of fact, when the govern- 
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is usually a good teacher. But they 
can’t get certified, because the 
unions and the educationist bureau- 
cracy who are working in full 
cooperation with the government, 
be it state or federal, have all these 


| different requirements. Right now, 


in most of the states in this coun- 
try, Albert Einstein could not 
become certified to teach basic 
science in a high school, and 
Ernest Hemingway would not be 
permitted, because he couldn’t be 
certifiable, to teach English compo- 
sition. I think that’s nonsense. 

Cynic: You spent almost five 
years in prison while the majority 
of your cohorts received light 
sentences in contrast to yours. 
Do you feel any bitterness at that? 

Liddy: No, no. As a matter of 
fact I was the captain of the aircraft 
carrier when it hit the reef, and so 
damage control was my responsibi- 
lity. And the way I exercised that 
responsibility was by refusing to 
speak about it. The others sort of 
sold themselves to extricate them- 
selves from difficulties, sold out 
their companions, friends, and all 
the rest of them. And that’s their 
business. The result, I think, is in 
conformity with the American 
ethic. John Dean is pretty much a 
pariah. In 1980 I was inducted into 
the Honor: League~ in thePolice 
Department in the City of New 
York. Things like that are constant- 
ly happening to me now. So, far 
from being bitter, I am happy thatJ 
was able to do the right thing at the 
right time. 

Cynic: It seems that .Sirica’s 
sentence at the time was way out of» 
proportion... 

Liddy: Well, you must under- 
stand what he was attempting to 
do. He was attempting to coerce me 
into talking. That’s why he gave me 
that sentence. Sirica and I think 
exactly alike. We do whatever is 
necessary to win. The only differ- 
ence between the two of us is that 
he’s a hypocrite and won’t admit it. 

Cynic: The Republican Party 
seems to have recovered from the 
Watergate stigma. Do you think 
that the era is over when Watergate 
is synonymous with Republican? 

Liddy: Yes, I would think so. 
The stigma was very temporary. 
After a while people started looking 
around and found out that in 1964 
it was Barry Goldwater’s place that 
was broken into and wiretapped, 
and it was back on page 23, which 
is really where it belonged, because 
it is sort of SOP (Standard Operat- 
ing Procedure) every four years 
when they run _ for president. 
And, as a result, now when we had 
the so-called briefing-book flap, the 
American people, in spite of the 
massive efforts of the press to make 
something out of it, have reacted 
with a healthy yawn. 

Cynic: Like Tip O’Neil’s reac- 
tion to the incident, sweeping it 
under the rug? 

Liddy: Well, he didn’t sweep it 
under the rug, he just recognized it 
for the nothing that it is. It’s just 


See LIDDY, page 36 | 


Freelancing: Photography for Fun and Profit 


By LAUREN HUSTED 

“Most photo editors 
don’t care who takes the 
photo — you, me or Ansel 
Adams. They buy a photo 


because it suits their 
needs,” says Chazz Sut- 
phen, a_ Burlington-based 
freelance photographer. 
“Besides, Ansel Adams 


would probably ask for too 
much money.” 

You don’t have to be a 
professional photographer 
to make some extra money 
selling your photos, accord- 
ing to Sutphen. He was 
running a photography stu- 
dio in Granville, Ohio when 
he took Rohn Engh’s semi- 
nar, “Selling Your Pictures 
— How and Where.” Know- 
ledge gained from the semi- 
nar could change a photo- 
grapher’s life, as it did for 
Sutphen. Engh, a_ well- 
known photographer, 
author and publisher, will 
be giving his seminar in 
Burlington on October 7 
from 7:00-10:00 p.m., and 
October 8 from 9:00-4:00 
p.m. at the UVM Living and 
Learning Center. The event 
is sponsored by the Church 
Street Center. 

Dressed casually in a 
leather vest and jeans, Sut- 
phen looks like someone 
,who enjoys his life and 
work. 
“JT doubt if everyone 
would want to quit their 
job at the bank and become 
a freelance photographer, 
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but the least it (taking the 
seminar) could do. is give 
you some extra money fora 
vacation or for some new 
equipment.” 

Sutphen started off as a 
trumpet player in Califor- 
nia. For 16 years he was 
playing in ballrooms across 
the country. 

“Then I wound up with 
a son... I was playing music 
all night and taking care of 
the baby all day,” he says, 
shaking his head. “I wasn’t 
getting any sleep — I knew I 
had to find something else 
to do.” He tried to get a job 
as a sports writer in the Bay 
area, a tough job to get 
without a degree in journa- 
lism. He finally settled for a 
job in the backshop as a 
mailer. 

Sutphen enrolled in 
some writing courses at a 
community college while 
working full-time and tak- 
ing care of his son. Reading 
books on freelance writing, 
he found that most publica- 
tions preferred articles sub- 
mitted with photos. He 
started taking photography 
classes. 

“Then I decided that 
photography was more fun 
than writing,” he says. Cut- 


ting all ties with the mailing 
business, Sutphen and _ his 
son moved to Ohio, his 
home state, and for three 
years he had his own 
portrait studio. 

“T didn’t like the con- 


finement of the studio... 
always waiting for people to 
come in. I was bored.” At 
this time he heard about 
Engh’s seminar and was 
lured by the idea of becom- 
ing a freelance photogra- 
pher. “I saw it as a way out 
of the studio; plus I could 
live anywhere in_ the 
world.” Engh’s seminar 


helps you realize your Per- | 


sonal Marketing Strength 
(PMS), and gives you a 
formula for producing a 
marketable photo, Sutphen 
explains. Although some 
people might argue that this 
tactic reduces photography 
as an art, Sutphen doesn’t 
agree. 


‘You can go out shoot- 
ing to feed your soul on 
Sunday. During the week 
you can go out and feed 
your family.” Few editors 
are looking for pictures of 
the sunset, but if you have a 
special interest, say hawk- 
watching or antique-collect- 
ing, there may be 30 to 40 
magazines that want your 
photos. 


“The seminar shows 
you how to research the 
market so you’re not just 
shooting at the wind,” said 


Sutphen. Engh also pub- 


lishes The Photoletter, a 
bi-monthly newsletter that 
brings together editors in 
need of pictures and photo- 
graphers who have them. 


son to a textbook company. 


Sutphen gets most of his 
leads from The Photoletter. 
He had been taking photos 
of restored buildings in 
Granville and found out 
about a Historic Preserva- 
tion magazine looking for 
photos of renovated build- 
ings. 

“They paid me $500 for 
the photos. The sale gave 
me the impetus to close the 
studio and move on.” He 
and his new wife decided to 
move to Burlington. 

‘Freelancing takes self- 
discipline,’’ Sutphen says. 
‘‘That may be where many 
people fall off.’’ Plus the 
pay per photograph is not 
high; the trick is to have as 
many photos in the mail as 
possible. Often people send 
in. one photo and are 
crest-fallen if it is rejected. 


MONEY MAKER: Chazz Sutphen sold this photo of his 


‘Perseverance is essential,” 
Sutphen says. 


At the moment, Engh is 
working on @Project called 
Image Access, a computer- 
ized hotline between .adver- 
tising agencies and _ free- 
lancers. Once the system is 
activated, freelance photo- 
graphers will be able to tap 
high-paying New York City 
ad markets. “Without hav- 
ing to live in New: York 
City,’’ Sutphen says. 


If you are interested in 
attending the seminar call 
the Church Street Center. 
For more information con- 
cerning The Photoletter or 
Engh’s book, Sell and Resell 
Your Photos, write Photo- 
search International, Pine 
Lake Farm, Osceola, WI 
54020. ° 


American Iae-Kwon-Do 
ra Center 


WELCOME STUDENTS 


Have you been thinking about 
training in the martial arts? 


STOP THINKING! DO IT NOW! 


WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


L] Self-defense 


CJ Self-contidence [] Balance 


OC Self-respect 
OC Self-discipline 
C) Selt-control 
C] Coordination 
C) Competition 
C] Caimness 


GRANDMASTER FONTAINE 


—I|ntemationally Certified Referee, Master Instructor, 


(] Patience 


C) Physical Fitness 


CL] Weight & Figure 
Control 


(_] How to Conquer Energy 


OC) Reducing Stress 


LJ ‘Turning Negative to L] External Power 
Positive 


CJ Clearer Thinking 
bal Controlling Nervous 


C) Controlling Anger 


i) Internal Power 
CJ Mental Power 


Weakness & Fear [_] Natural Healing 


C) Inner Peace 


(_] Concentration Attitude 


And Examiner 
—Lived and studied deep in the Orient 
—Over 30 years experience 
—é6th Dan Black Belt 
—Highest Ranked Female Martial Artist in the Word 


658-576 


COME JOIN THE ATC SPIRIT! 


AMERICAN TAE-KWON-DO CENTER 
236 RIVERSIDE AVE. BURLINGTON, VT. 


C] Positive Mental 


Also 
available: 


KOREAN | 
TAI CHI 


Classes : 
Monday—Saturday 


OU’ VE GOT TO PLA 
HARDBALL 


WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR CAREER 


THAT’S WHY 
NSA OFFERS 
YOU THESE 
EXCITING 
CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


There are opportunities in 
@ variety of research and 
development projects 
ranging from individual 
equipments to very 
complex interactive 
systems involving large 
numbers of 
microprocessors, mini- 
computers and computer 
graphics. Professional 
growth is enhanced 
through interaction with 
highly experienced NSA 
professionals and through 
contacts in the industrial 
and academic worlds. 
Facilities for engineering 
analysis and design 
automation are among the 
best available. 


MATHEMATICS 
You'll work on diverse 
agency problems applying 
@ voriety of mathematical 
disciplines. Specific 
essignments might include 
solving communications- 
related problems, 
performing long-range 
mathematical research or 


" evaluating new techniques 


for communications 
security. 
- 


COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


At NSA you'll discover one 
of the largest computer 
installations in the world 
with almost every major 
vendor of computer 
equipment represented. 
NSA careers provide 
mixtures of such disciplines 
as systems analysis and 
design, scientific 
applications programming, 
data base management 
systems, operating 
systems, computer 
networking/security, and 


graphics. 


LINGUISTS 


NSA offers a wide range 
of challenging assignments 
for Slavic, Near Eastern 
and Asian language majors 
involving translation, 
transcription and analysis / 
reporting. Newly-hired 
linguists can count on 


receiving advanced training 
in their primary language(s) 
and can plan on many 
years of continued 
professional growth. 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, U.S. Citizenship Required. 


On campus recruiting 
October 25-26, 1983. 


THE REWARDS 
AT NSA 


NSA offers a salary and 
benefit program that’s 
truly competitive with 
private industry. There are 
assignments for those who 
wish to travel and 
abundant good living in the 
Baltimore-Washington area 
for those who wish to stay 
close to home. 

Countless cultural, 
historical, recreational and 
educational opportunities 
are just minutes away 
from NSA’‘s convenient 
suburban location. 


To find out more 
about NSA career 
opportunities, 
schedule an interview 
through your college 
placement office. For 
additional information 
on the National 
Security Agency, 
write to National 
Security Agency, 
Attn: M322, Fort 
George G. Meade, 
Maryland 20755. 


Burlington 


By JOSH POWERS 
Picture this scene. It’s 
Friday afternoon, roughly 


three o’clock. You’ve just | 


been released from _ the 
dryest economics lecture 
imaginable, and a wet night 
downtown doesn’t really 
appeal to you at the 
moment. Neither, for that 
matter, does the University 
of Vermont. You fantasize 
about the possibility of 
sleeping in your own bed at 
home, of being served a 
steaming home-cooked meal 
by your loving mother. 
There’s only one minor 
problem. Who would be 
leaving for the~ greater 
Metropolitan areas that 
hasn’t already departed? 
The corners of your mouth 
turn down in dejection, but 
they need not. Ride or 
not, you can still escape 
from Burlington. 

‘One of the most easily 
accessible modes of trans- 
portation for the UVM 
student is bus transit. Ver- 
mont Transit, located con- 
veniently on Main Street in 
Burlington, serves most 


major locations in _ the 
Northeast. On a_ typical 
Friday, there are three 


direct departures to New 
York, and four others via a 
longer route. Boston is 
served by six direct buses 
and by four other longer 
routes. The price of the 
least expensive round trip 
ticket to New York is 
$94.50. The same to Boston 
runs $44.50. 

Because of the number 
of buses traveling to both 
New York and_ Boston, 
getting a seat shouldn’t be 
much of a problem. Travel 
time to the Apple is eight or 
more hours, and to Bean- 
town five. You might want 
to take this into considera- 
tion if you are only plan- 
ning to go home for the 
weekend. Vermont Transit’s 
phone number is 864-6811. 

Burlington is also acces- 


sible by rail. The only 
problem is the station’s 
Essex Junction location. 


But for 50 cents you can 
catch a bus out to the 
station. The bus runs until 
10:00 p.m. The train to 
New York leaves Essex 
nightly at 10:18, and arrives 
at Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City at 7:15 
a.m., just in time for 
breakfast with the folks. 
Unless Friday night is 
critical to you, the train is 
an enjoyable way to get out 
of Burlington. It’s much 
easier to sleep on the train 
than on the bus, and the 
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Busting 


seats are comfortable. A 
round trip ticket to New 
York runs $68, while a 


sleeper runs a steeper $128. 
Unfortunately, Boston is an 
impractical destination by 
train. It involves a connec- 
tion in New Haven and is no 
less than a 12-hour ordeal. 
The number for reservations 
is 879-7298. 

If you’re really getting 
edgy, and you want to get 
out of Burlington fast, then 
travelling Par Avion is the 
most convenient, quickest, 
and cheapest way to go. 
People’s Express will take 
you home — fast. 

Unless you’re calling at 
least a week in advance, the 
odds are bad that you’ll get 
a reservation. This, how- 
ever, in no way reflects the 
possibility of your getting a 
flight. People’s accepts 
standby passengers; that is 
to say, you may go to the 
airport, put your name ona 
list of standby passengers 
for the next flight to your 
destination, and hope that 
some of the people. with 
flight reservations do not 
show up. This inevitably 
happens, and at worst, 
you'll not get onto the first 
flight but will have to wait a 
couple of hours for the next 
one. And with five flights 
daily to Boston, and six to 
New York, you should have 
no problem finding a flight 
that’s convenient for you. 

Off-peak flights to 
Newark Airport (either 
7:37 p.m., 10:48 p.m. or 
any weekend flights) are a 
slim $46 round-trip, while 
peak flights run $70 round- 
trip. Boston, though closer, 
is $80 round trip off-peak, 
and $110 peak. There is 
only one off-peak weekday 
flight to Boston and that is 
at 7:37 daily. The tele- 
phone for People’s Express 
is 863-2509. 

U.S. Air also flies to 
New York and Boston, but 
with slightly less competi- 
tive prices. With reserva- 
tions made one week in 
advance, Burlington to New 
York roundtrip is $88, and 
$169 to Boston. One advan- 
tage of U.S. Air is that it 
flies into LaGuardia Airport 
in New York, whereas Peo- 
ple’s Express flies into 
Newark Airport in New 
Jersey. LaGuardia is more 
convenient for many people 
from the greater metropoli- 
tan area, although a_ bus 
runs directly from Newark 


Airport to the Port Author- 
ity Terminal in Manhattan 
every 15 minutes for $4. e 


Center Provides Student Services 


By VICKY BOUNDY 


The University of Ver- 
mont’s Counseling and Test- 
ing Center was created in 
1959 as a test-scoring ser- 
vice. It -assisted Univer- 
sity faculty and area schools 
in improving testing 
methods. Another function 
of the Center was to pro- 
vide placement testing for 
foreign students. 

Since then, the center 
has expanded to provide a 
wide range of free services 
to the entire University 
community. Over 1000 stu- 
dents a year make use of its 
various services, which are 
available in the following 
formats: individual coun- 
seling, counseling groups 
and workshops, testing pro- 
grams, services for faculty 
and staff, consulting ser- 
vices and an Office of 
Specialized Services for stu- 
dents with physical and 
learning disabilities. 

Unfortunately, only a 
small percentage of students 
are aware of everything the 
Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter has to offer. Many are 
under the illusion that a 
person must be problem- 
ridden to benefit from its 
services. 

But students today face 
many problems; study over- 
loads, test anxiety, career 
planning, loneliness, per- 
sonal loss, and choosing 


APRI 


197 College St. 
Burlington, VT 
Hours: 10 -5:30 
Mon-Sat 


230 College St 


LS ATTIC 


For the Best In Used Clothing 


ada 
tihe Now Open! 


Sag Lady 


Qualtiy Used Clothing 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


STUDENTS In MIND! 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


a major are only a few. The 
Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter deals with all of these 
dilemmas. 

Dr. Richard Does, direc- 
tor of the Center since 
1969, stresses that he does 
not run a “head shop” but 
rather a place in which 
individuals may go to voice 
their problems and learn 
something about  them- 
selves. The Center provides 
a healthy atmosphere that 
“assists in the developmen- 
tal growth of individuals 
and helps them to overcome 
obstacles and unlock their 
potentials,’’ said Does. 

Individual counseling is 
available to students carry- 
ing five or more credits in 
the University. All coun- 
seling is strictly confidential 
and may be carried out ona 
short- or long-term basis. 
Persona! and social concerns 
are certainly a primary 
focus of individual counsel- 
ing, yet it is particularly 
helpful in assisting students 
confused about their aca- 
demics. 

A junior sought gui- 
dance at the Center last 
year because of academic 
concerns. After a series of 
tests and individual counsel- 
ing, it was determined that 
stress was causing her grades 
to drop. Her counselor 
helped implement a plan for 


ee ee 
| 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 


®@ eyeglasses 


@ sunglasses 


® polishing 
® contact lens 
supplies 


658-3330 
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study time and showed her 


various relaxation tech- 
niques, and in time her 
grades actually improved. 


“The counselor was defi- 
nitely friendly and suppor- 
tive. I wouldn’t hesitate to 
go back,”’ said the student. 

A senior received indi- 
vidual counseling in his 
sophomore year, also for 
academic reasons. A_busi- 
ness major, he had been 
very involved in_ extra- 
curricular activities but 
unhappy with his classes, 
and had considered drop- 
ping out of school. His 
counselor reinforced this 
consideration by suggesting 
that he should perhaps give 
himself some sort of break. 

After seeing the coun- 
selor for a few months, the 
student came to the deci- 
sion that the break he 
needed was to change his 
major. He had come to the 
center expecting immediate 
answers and found that the 
counselors “spit back’’ 
everything he said. One of 
the goals of the Counseling 
Center is to support an 
individual’s decisions and to 
help him find the answers 
within himself. 

Various intelligence, 
personality and academic 
interest tests are often 
taken in conjunction with 
individual counseling, yet 


Po Rig 


You on 


Xe 


may also be taken on their 
own. The testing depart- 
ment also provides national 
testing programs for admis- 
sion into graduate school, 
such as the LSAT. 


Counseling groups, 
workshops and __ various 
other activities are offered 
throughout the year in 


classrooms, residence halls 
and at the center itself. A 
series of workshops dealing 
with personal growth are 
being offered this semester. 
Topics such as “Coping 
with the Blues” and ‘‘Learn- 
ing to be Alone” are to be 
discussed. The Eating Dis- 
orders group and the Career 
Therapy Workshop are two 


other groups that meet 
weekly. 
These workshops are 


given by various counselors 
specializing in certain areas. 
All staff members, however, 
are responsive to a wide 
range of concerns. There are 
11 staff members, with 
backgrounds in psychology 
and counseling. In addition, 
there is a Training Staff, 
composed of approximately 
a dozen people, who are 
working toward advanced 
degrees. Assisting Dr. Does 
in administration are Asso- 
ciate Director Dr. Sam 
Dietzel and this year’s 
appointed rotating Assistant 
Director Nancy Oliker. 


ly graduate on 
So have your portrait taken 


for your yearbook. 


Pictures Taken: 
October 18-28 from 8:30-5:00 


Downstairs Billings 
in the Ariel Office. 


A recent addition to the 
center is the Office of 
Specialized Services, which 


provides supportive services 
for students with both 
physical and learning dis- 
abilities. These services in- 
clude aids to help the 
students with everyday 
tasks and _ personal ‘coun- 
seling to promote indepen- 
dence. The office provides 
resources to ensure that 
disabled students ‘have an 
equal chance at an educa- 
tion.” 

The University faculty 
and staff are certainly not 
forgotten by the center. 
The primary goal in this 
area is assessment and refer- 
ral to community resources. 
Confidential counseling ser- 
vices are provided in coop- 
eration with the Employee 
Assistance Program and 
Employee Relations Office, 
and special + workshops 
offered in conjunction with 
the Staff Development Pro- 
gram. Individual counseling 
is available on a limited 
basis. 

Hours at the Counseling 
and Testing Center are from 
8 am. — 8 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday and 8 
a.m. —.4:30 p.m. on Friday. 
You can call 656-3340 or 
drop by the center, located 
on 146 South Williams 
Street. 


SENIOR SITTINGS 
FOR ARIEL 1984 


Gat at 


Ce.... 
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$5 
Regular Haircuts 
Tues. thru: Fri. 
8:00 — 5:30 
Sat. 7:30 — 3:00 
e 
Hair Styling 
By Appointment 
e. 
655-3373 
e 


Winooski, VT 05404 


28%2 Main Street 


*50 OFF w/ad 


IF YOU FORGOT TO BUY 
YOUR 1983 YEARBOOK.. 
DON'T WORRY 


The 1983 Ariel will be on sale 
at Octoberfest for S1O. 
We will also be selling yearbooks 
from the past 7 years! 


*“ENTERTAINMENT...: 


~ 


TT! 


ee -rO GO eee 
Music video 
is Our 
Speciality 


-SOOOOOD 
SOOOCOOOL ?S 


VIDEO DISCS & TAPES 
VIDEO DISC PLAYERS 
VIDEO RECORDERS 
AUDIO EQUIPTMENT 
BIG SCREEN TV 
MOVIES ON VIDEO DISC 
DISCWASHER EQUIPMENT 
(DEPOSIT REQUIRED w/ RENTALS) 
Video Club Membership Available. 


JUKEBOX VIDEO 


271 Pearl St. Burlington 862-6776 


SOROCTOROROROROROROROROROReoReOReHOROReoReOReoReoHOROHCS. 
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re Gecses wee J pow pve . 
"A CORNER OF MAIN ST. & ST. PAUL 


What To Do With 


Mom And Dad 


By ALISON COLE 
and NANCY GERWIG 


Together with Oktober- 
fest and its festivities come 
parents. Oktoberfest has 
become the weekend for 
many parents to visit UVM. 
Their arrival means to most 
students some great meals 
and browsing through the 
numerous craft booths at 
the Oktoberfest. Maybe 
you'll even take mom and 
dad downtown to show 
them ‘‘what everyone else 
does Friday night while I’m 
studying.”’ 

If your parents are 
planning oon _ attending 
parents weekend for the 
first time, consider yourself 
lucky. The beauty of the 
campus during early fall will 
keep them happy for a 
short while. Make sure that 
it entertains them long 
enough to make. them 
thirsty and warm. If you do 


so, your next stop, at 
Burlington’s famous. Ben 
and Jerry’s will be not only 
delectable but excusable for 
those on a diet. 

From Ben and Jerry’s 
your next most logical stop 
will be in the direction of 
Church Street. If the dogs,’ 
musicians, and people aren’t 
enough to keep Mom. and 
Dad’s attention, then direct 
them towards the various 
shops. If you have an 
insatiable consumer in your 
family and if you’ve pre- 
planned your wardrobe to 
completely embarrass your 
parents, then hop in the car, 
and direct them towards the 
Champlain Mill. 


Liddy 


continued from page 32 


good old, political hardball, 
that’s all. There’s nothing to 
it. 

Cynic: How, then, does 
Watergate differ from the 
briefing-book incident? 

Liddy: The difference 
was that in Watergate they 
actually apprehended some- 
body, or a number of 
persons, who could be spe- 
cifically identified as opera- 
tives of one of the political 
parties. Now that didn’t 
happen in 1964, so I can’t 
stay in here and say to you 
that the Democrats are the 
ones who broke in and 
wiretapped Barry Gold- 
water. But I’ll bet you it 
wasn’t the British Labor 
Party. 

Cynic: If you had your 
political career to_ relive, 
would you live it differ- 
ently, and do you have any 
aspirations or goals for the 
future? 

Liddv: 


First, yes, I 


“would certainly do it differ- 


ently. I would never again 
associate myself in that 
endeavor, or any endeavor 
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Nearby Stowe offers 
several great ways to spend 
a day outdoors. Mount 
Mansfield, Vermont’s high- 
est peak, is easily accessible 
from UVM. At Mount 
Mansfield, hop on the four- 
person gondola and travel 
leisurely to Cliff House, just 
below the summit. From 
the summit you can see for 
miles — into Canada, the 
White Mountains of New 
Hampshire and, of course, 
Vermont’s Green Moun- 
tains. The gondola _ ride 
costs $5 round trip; one 
way is $3.50. 


Also located at Mount 
Mansfield is the four and 
one-half mile mountain 
auto road. Plenty of parking 
is available Once you reach 
the top, and from there you 
can hike to the summit or 
enjoy refreshments at the 
Summit Station. The road is 
open from nine to five and 
costs $6 a car load. 

If you’ve never been on 
an alpine slide, the Alpine 
Slide at Spruce Peak is 
definitely worth visiting. 
For $38.25 you are given 
a ride in the chairlift 
(another opportunity to 
absorb the scenery). The lift 
brings.you. to the. beginning... 
of the slide. Climb aboard’a © 
cart and go. The ride is fun, 
but it is exhilarating when 
you’re really flying down 
the mountain, so push the 
lever forward — all the way. 


If all this hiking sounds 
great to you, but dad’s idea 
of exercise is 18 holes of 
golf; and “in a= CarbiJor 
course, the Shelburne 


with the likes of Mssrs. 
Dean and Magruder. I 
would have a much hardier 
crew. <And_ secondly, I 
would hope that the next 
time I would not commit 


the error of omission which 


led to the person’s capture, 
which is not going down 
and checking the sign-out 
book to see whether or not 
the utility crew had left the 
building, which I should 
have either done or had 
done before we put the tape 
back on the second time. 

So I definitely would do 
it differently the next time 
around. 

With respect to my 
goals for the future, I’m still 
educating three children in 
college, which is something 
that’s rather expensive at 
the moment. But I do a lot 
of different things with my 
life. I speak 100 times a 
year, 60 of them to univer- 
sities, forty of them to the 
corporate market. | con- 
tinue to write. (Will is) 
actually my second book, 


and I’m still getting a lot of wives, but no money. 


‘for children. 


4:30-~inp PatrickwGy: 


. because it was published all 


Museum is a leisurely alter- 
native, offering a multitude 
of exhibits and _ restored 
homes. The museum is 
seven miles south of Bur- 
lington on Route Seven. Set 
on a 45-acre park, the 
museum has 85 _ houses 
containing American folk 
art, European art, quilt 
collections, weathervanes, 
carriages, early American 
toys, and much more. The 
museum is also home to 
seven fully restored period 
houses ranging from the 
1733 saltbox Prentiss house 
to the 1800 Sawyer’s cabin, 
a typical dwelling of early 
Vermont settlers. Among 
the other structures are a 
slate jail, a one-room school 
house, a covered bridge, and 
a lighthouse. The museum, 
founded in 1947 by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Watson Webb, is 
open daily from 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Admission is 
$7.75 for adults and $38.50 


Your parents like 
sports, but they prefer to sit 
back and watch other peo- 
ple get sweaty rather than 
exert themselves — no prob- 
lem. There’s going to be a 


gymnastic exhibit Friday at 
. fms =or 
parents, who thrive on 
action and_ excitement, 
what could be better than 
UVM’s own homecoming? 
UVM will be playing Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island at 1 
p.m. 5 
So take Mom, Dad, a 
picnic lunch and head out 
for the day. And if it rains 
— there’s always the movies. 


royalties on the first one 


over the world. I have an 
industrial security business. 
I have two movies coming 
out this fall. In the time 
that’s left over to me, I 
enjoy life as best I can. 


I have a theory that it is 
impractical merely to fan- 
tasize. Everybody fanta- 
sizes. I do what other 
people only fantasize about. 
Instead of fantasizing about 
flying Luftwaffe aircraft 
from World War IU, I fly 
them. I really enjoy life, 
every single aspect of it you 
can think of. And I adhere 
to the motto of tennis. 
players: always change a 
losing game. Never change a 
winning game. 


Cynic: Mr. Liddy, do 
you consider yourself a 
criminal? 

Liddy: No, no, I never 
stole a penny from any- 
body. I’ve stolen a lot of 


information and a_ few 
e 


AURANT 


pes IN THE ALLEY 


‘Sunday Brunch 


Glass of Vino or 


Campari Cocktail 
Included with Meal. 


1 F-2:30 


Mechanics Lane — Burlington 


Late Niche F ood | 
(till 2:00) - 
with drink & draft 
specials 


—_ 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON'S GOT IT! 


All The Wine You Can Drink! 


with any Dinner 
BURGUNDY + CHABLIS «SANGRIA 


Come In! LeDonna’s has an extensive new dinner menu 


featuring the Best International Food In Town! 


(ask about our rep!) 


Fettuccine + Crepes «+ Short Ribs 
Chinese Rice Dishes - Fish 


OVUIUM 


RES FAURANT 
175 Church St. (Across Main St. & around the corner 
from Flynn Theatre) 


All Dinners include: 
vr Salad Appetizer Tray 
vx Boston Lettuce Salad 
¥ Bread & Baby Croissants 
¥% “All the Wine you can drink” 


Dinners 
From 


$595 


Our Food & Prices Will Astound You! 


Saturday & 
Sunday 
Brunch 


eggs benedict 2.95 


RUSTY 
SCUFFER bloody mary 1.00 


Hours: 
Mon-Thurs 11am-10pm 

148 Church St. Fri-Sat 1lam-11pm 
864-9451 Sun 1lam-8pm 


<< ———  ! 
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MAMMA: GO TO SCHOOL, STUDY HARD 
HAVE FUN, BUT REMEMBER 
EAT ONLY THE BEST FOOD 
EVERY DAY AND NIGHT 
STUDENT: YES, MAMMA. 
MAMMA: EAT AT LA BOTTEGA, I'll 
FEEL BETTER!! 


LA BOTTEGA 


RESTAURANT, DELICATESSEN, BAKERY, 
FRESH PASTA,HAAGEN-DAZ. 

OPEN FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH, DINNER 
and TAKE OUT. 


10% OFF 


134 Church St. ~ 
Burlington, Vt.05401 WI! This Ad 


862-2999 ROBERT AVOLIZI, President 


[HBHERBBEBEBEBREEBE EE BB SS 
SUNDAY BRUNCH 
Drambuie Sizzle @ Keoki@Sticky Buns ® 
3 Egg Scramble ®Eggs Benny® Bagels® 
Cappuccino ®@ French Toast @ Croissants @ 
Granola@Fresh O.J.@Eggs Florentine ® 
Artichoke & Chedder Frittata® Coppa 
Blanco@ Apple Crunch Pie® 
HAPPY. HOUR 
2 Fers®Mochaccino® Mudslide @ Skip & 
GO@Lager & Lime @Steamed Cidere 

. French 75@Cold Draught®Dos Equiise 

. —Yellowbird@Smith & Currans® Graham 
Crackers® White Cadillac ®Cuaro 8@ 
Dirth & Mother ® Nantucket Rede 
Bud-Bud-Bud @ 
LUNCH 
BBQ Chicken Wings®Egg Rolls @ 
Spare Ribs w/ Mustard Glaze ® Turkey Salad w/ 
Caper Dressing@ 
Seafood Primavera ® Cottage Fries @ 
Burgers ® Meatloaf & Tomatoe® Beef 


Stew@Onen-faced Steaks@®Chicken Pot 
Piee Cafe au laite 


DINNERS ADD ON 

Sirllon Steak @Teriyaki@Spanikopitae 
Sauteed Scallops® Broiled Chickene 

Steamed Mussels ®@ Mumms® Chocolate 
Mousse @ ice Cream Sundaes ® 

Grifaccino® 


eDaily specials from the kitchen.and bar 
@ NFL Football + Monday Sunday, Thursday 
@Jdin us before & after shopping or movies 


864-O55O 
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Oktoberfest 
Some people sa 
callus the me 
Student/Faculty 

Center. 


} fe bY Tr) 
We're really the Sheraton-Burlington Inn. But being sucha | [as 
close neighbor to the UVM Campus makes us a logical meeting, ee 
socializing and lodging place for students, parents and faculty. 
Happily we're able to offer you something special as well as 
something close. From an exceptional meal at Caroline’s to the 
newest and nicest Indoor Pool and Health Spa in Vermont, we’re 
x ready to serve you. The drinks at Baxter’s are always ample, and 
when Mom and Dad or friends want to be close by, we'llhave a 
spacious room for them. 
We may not be part of the University, but we hope 
to be a pleasant and often visited part of your life. 
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4 baal The Pousette-Dart Band, best k f h 
e Pousette-Dar nd, best known for songs suc 
Sheraton-Burlington Inn as ‘“‘Amnesia,”’ ‘‘Fall on Me,” and “County Line,” will 
SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLDWIDE perform at Saturday’s Oktoberfest on Redstone Cam- 
870 WILLISTON ROAD (1-89 & U.S. 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 802/862-6576 pus, capping an afternoon-long schedule laden with 
quality food and entertainment. 

“One of the things we feel we’ve done is improve 
the entertainment,”’ said Nancy Gabriel. the chairperson 
of the Oktoberfest steering committee. 

In addition to the Pousette-Dart Band, scheduled to 
appear at 3:30, Oktoberfest 1983 will feature a mix of 
student and guest acts. 

First up on the main stage, at 11:55, will be a 
German band, complete with lederhosen and Bavarian 
music. At noon the UVM Horse Club, in its showcase 
event, will perform an exhibition on the front green. At 
‘12:15 a cow-milking contest will begin, also on the 
front green. ee . . 

The Cat’s Meow and the Top Cats, two popular 
student singing groups, will occupy the main stage for 
approximately 10 minutes each, starting at 12:20. The 
Cat’s Meow will appear first. 

UVM President Lattie Coor will then address the 
crowd from the main stage. Tentatively, the topic will 
be the United Way. 

Meanwhile, across campus at Centennial Field, the 
men’s soccer team will play its traditional Oktoberfest 
match, this year against Rhode Island. Game time is 1 
p.m. Two years ago the team scored an impressive 2-1 
victory over Rhode Island on Oktoberfest Saturday. 
Last season the Cats won also, beating Massachusetts, 
3-1. 

Back on Redstone, Spence — the name UVM stu- 
dent Mike Spence prefers when performing — will take 
the main stage at 1:10. Up the Creek, a band whose 
folk-rock style is similar to that of Pousette-Dart, will 
follow Spence at 1:45. 

Redstone Hall will .be the site of the annual Banner 
Contest, which in the past has drawn varied and impres- 
sive entries. Judging will begin at 2:00. The German. 
suite from Living/Learning will perform at 3:00 in the: 
beer tent. 

Jon Gailmor, an old reliable at previous Oktober- 
fests, will run through an hour-long set as a prelude to 
Pousette-Dart. He will take the stage at 2:25. 

Beer tents will be open throughout the festivities. 
Various food stands, featuring chicken in a basket, rib 
sandwiches, pretzels and German cake, will be open at 
various points around the grounds. 

Gabriel, who as chairperson acts as head of a 
15-member student steering committee, is looking 
forward to the event. ‘“‘Everything seems ready to go,” 
she said. ‘‘All we need is nice weather.” 

The rain site is Gutterson Field House. 

Oktoberfest began in 1972 as the brainchild of Dean 
of Students Keith Miser, then Director of Residential 
Life. Miser had in mind an event that would replace 
football and homecoming weekend as a campus focus. 

Now in its 12th year, Oktoberfest has grown from a 
group cf tables gathered in front of Christie Hall to the 
present event, which has earned a solid reputation for 
being just what Miser envisioned — a chance for stu- 
dents, parents, and other parts of UVM to come toge- 
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populace. 

The University of Vermont did not get five stars in 
the New York Times’ Guide to Colleges simply because 
it is situated in Burlington, Vermont’s largest city. Nor 
did it get five stars solely because of its proximity to 
many of the best ski areas in the Northeast. 

The New York Times knows that, in order to 
maintain the high standards of a five-star social life, 
there must be a lot of parties. An abundance of parties. 
And the University of Vermont is no exception to this 
rule. 

No one can accuse UVM of not having enough 
parties. At least one party goes on every night here. 
Maybe it’s just a small, traditional birthday party for a 
few close friends, or an ‘‘Over-the-Hump”’ party for the 
people on your floor. Maybe it’s a “Pimp and Prosti- 
tute”’ party, or a I-passed-my-stats-exam party. 

Whatever the justification behind the celebration is, 
it is self-evident that a party is a time to relax. It’s a 
time to let all your problems of the past week gently 
melt into the ice cubes in your glass. 

If you are planning to have a party, it would probab- 
ly be a good idea to do a few things beforehand to 
ensure that everything goes smoothly. After all, how can 
you be expected to relax if the police break down the 
door to your apartment and arrest everyone present? 

The first thing to do is to be aware of the noise level 
your party might create. Many people do not like to 
hear their neighbors having fun. According to the 
Burlington Police Department, anyone disturbed by the 
volume of your music or by your guests can request the 
police to come over and demand that you quiet down, 
especially if it is after 11:00 p.m. Ignoring this first 
warning could result in the host of the party being 
hauled into court, where he/she may pay a very stiff 
fine. 

One way to get around this problem is to send a 
note to your neighbors telling them that you are plan- 
ning a party, and that you hope it will not incon- 
venience them too much. This act of courtesy usually 
results in a more tolerant attitude from your neighbors. 
It makes them think twice before they complain to the 
police about the noise. 

But this plan does occasionally backfire. A neighbor 
might be so upset that he was sent only a notification, 
and not an invitation, to your party that he will call the 
police just to spite you. To avoid this, you might 
consider inviting all your neighbors to your party. 
Chances are they won’t want to come, but you can be 
assured that you won’t be receiving any complaints 
from them either. 

Another thing to watch out for is your guests’ 
alcohol consumption. Although you are not legally 
responsible as the host for your friends’ alcohol intake 
(unless that person is a minor), you do have certain 
social obligations. A small amount of pre-party planning 
could avoid a tragedy. All you have to do is borrow a 
few extra blankets and pillows before the party. This 
way, your drunken friends can have a comfortable place 
to bed down for the night. 

Having a successful, carefree party doesn’t take an 
extraordinary amount of planning. It just takes a little 
common sense and a group of friends willing to partake 


in a few relaxation exercises. 
—Tom Cronin 
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Paints & Stains 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY INC. 
315 Pine St., Burlington 863-3428 


7:30-5:30 Mon. thru Fri. 
8:00-4:00 Sat. 
Lots of free, 
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mount victory. 


CHRIS BENTLEY 
St. Michael’s Dan Byrnes (12) and Bill Levine of UVM battle during 2-1 Cata- 


Andreis, Ellis Give Cats 
2-1 Win at St. Mike’s 


By ANDY COOK 

WINOOSKI — It wasn’t 
a pretty day, not for the 
players nor the handful of 
masochistic spectators who 
watched the soccer Cata- 
mounts play the _ St. 
Michael’s Purple Knights. 
The rain and slippery condi- 
tions made it an absolutely 
foul day here. Even coach 


‘Paul Reinhardt said mother 


nature had forced UVM to 
“throw out our game plan’”’ 
before the Cats beat their 
rival, 2-1. 

But after going five 
games without scoring a 
goal, the Cats surely will 
take wins whenever and 
however they can get them. 
The victory over St. Mike’s 
was UVM’s second straight 
(on Saturday Vermont 
defeated Massachusetts at 
Amherst, 3-1) and yester- 
day’s win sent the Cata- 
mounts into their big home- 
coming game in Burlington 
Saturday with a certain 
amount of momentum. 

What was ironic about 
yesterday’s festivities was 
the way UVM scored. If 
you've followed this team, 
you know there have been 
some offensive troubles. 
But yesterday, Joe Andreis 
and Doc Ellis blasted shots 
from Zimbabwe that man- 
aged to give UVM all the 
scoring it needed. 

With 28:44 left in the 
half, Andreis scored his first 
UVM goal with a shot that 


went off tne suppery hands 
of goalie Ozzie St. Ambroze 
and into the corner of the 
net. 

“IT knew I shot it well,” 
the Ludlow, Mass. senior 
said. “The weather might 
have helped, but I have a 
knuckle-like spin. on the 
ball and that gives goalies 
trouble.”’ 

St. Ambroze just 
laughed about that goal. He 
told nearby spectators that 
he was thinking about the 
picture Cynic photographer 
Chris Bentley was about to 
take of him. 


St. Ambroze certainly 


wasn’t smiling when Ellis 
scored 11 minutes later, to 
pretty much bury these 
Winooski upstarts. Again, 
it was a case of a shot from 
far out that St. Ambrose 
could only nudge into the 
net. For Ellis, who scored in 
UVM’s win at Massachu- 
setts, the goal was his third 
of the year. 

“The first two goals 
should have been saves for 
sure,” said St. Michael’s 
coach Les Johnson. “The 
first one went through 
Ozzie’s hands, and the 
second — he said he caught 
a piece as he was backing 
Pps : 
But St. Mike’s wasn’t 


about to turn out the lights. 


With 6:33 remaining in the 
game, J. P. White broke 


~ loose with the ball and 


see CATS, page 47 


Australian Victory is a Dark Hour in History 


Alan Bond, chairman of the Australia II 
syndicate, is still partying. The people in 
Melbourne and Sidney are still whopping it 
up. Even the Aborigines continue the celebra- 
tions. And all over the ‘“‘Land Down Under” 
Men at Work can be heard blasting “It’s Our 
Mistake.” But that song can’t be taken 
literally. The upstart Australians knew per- 
fectly well what they were doing. They, and 
their celebrated winged-keel, were just 
demonstrating a longstanding worldwide 
disrespect for dynasties. 


sagansky 


Make no mistake about it. This is not 
some new fad. Take the Ming Dynasty, for 
example. There they were, happily ruling 
China for close to three centuries, when in 
1647 a bunch of unruly Manchus exploited a 
weak defense and some dubious managerial 
decisions. Poof, there goes a dynasty. And 
where are the Holy Roman, Byzantine, 
and Ottoman empires? Gone. Snatched away 
by types like Alan Bond. 

* The trend continues in the 20th century. 


_| With an unprecedented four terms in office, 
| | Prank Delano Roosevelt had a bonafide 
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dynasty going, but the divine forces showed 
no respect. Even would-be dynasties receive 
the same treatment. Adolph Hitler’s 1000- 
year plan did not even reach a score. The 70s 
and 80s have brought more of the same. 

Only the New York Islanders can make a 
remote claim to being a dynasty. They, 
however, have only been the ruling power of 
Lord Stanley’s Cup for a scant four years —a 
long period of time in the sports world but 
miniscule in the great scheme of things. And 
what of the once mighty Boston Celtics, New 
York Yankees, and Green Bay Packers? Well, 
the Celts, or any NBA team for that matter, 
have not won two titles in a row since 1968- 
69, the Bronx Bombers have been besieged by 
a horrible fate in the person of George Stein- 
brenner, and the Pack has not won a Super 
Bowl since the days of Vince Lombardi. Lo 
and behold the American League even won 
the All-Star game in 1983. 

So with a strong tradition behind him, 
Bond brought his band of Australians into 
Rhode Island sound with the sole purpose 
of stealing away a trophy that had been in 
American hands for 132 years. 

That’s a lot of time. With the exception of 
a few yogurt salesmen in obscure Russian 
villages, there can’t be too many folks around 
who were alive in 1851. Even if there are a 
few geriatric wonders floating about, it’s 
doubtful that they would remember that 
first victory. It wasn’t headline news when J. 
C. Stevens’ America edged the cutter Aurora 
around the Isle of Wicht hv 22 minutes. 
President Millard Fillmore couldn’t have been 
overly enthusiastic. One of the day’s leading 
tabloids, the New York Tribune, didn’t 
mention the_incident for more than a week 


after it happened. 


When a country has been winning the | 


same event for over 100 years, however, there 
is reason for a president to become con- 
cerned when his crew loses. Especially when 
that defeat means the end of the longest 
winning streak in all sports. Besides showing 
another glaring example of disrespect for 
dynasties, such a defeat is extremely bad 
public relations. And although President 
Reagan was all smiles publicly, in the inner 
sanctum of the war room he was plenty 
worried. » 

Reagan called in all the experts — party 
lines were not a factor. Among the dignitaries 
assembled were: Jimmy Carter, Richard 
Nixon, Ralph Nader, Lee Iacocca, John 
Glenn, Phyllis George, and even Bernard 
Sanders. Unfortunately, all those brilliant 
minds were unable to devise an appropriate 
course of action. 

Similarly, at the Vatican the Pope and his 
closest advisors were dumbfounded in finding 
a solution. Like the President, Pope John 
Paul viewed the loss as another indication that 
the world was losing respect for an important 
dynasty. The Pope’s concerns involved 
the possible emergence of the other world 
power, the Soviet Union, to the forefront, 
Since religious fanaticism isn’t the norm in 
Russia, the Vatican had cause for worry. 

And so it seems, this is a dark hour in the 
course of American history. With the loss of 
our once dominant position, anything could 
happen. There is, however, another factor 
that Mr. Reagan and Pope John Paul haven’t 
considered. Winning the cup for 132 years in 
a row, like the Olympic hockey victory over 
the Soviets, was a lot of fun. 
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WOMEN BOOTERS FALL TO UMASS: Jessica Drezner, (left) fights for control of 
the ball as the Catamounts extend their home skid. 
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Home Turf Terrible to 
Women’s Soccer Team 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
In the Wizard of Oz, it 
was Dorothy who spoke the 
words ‘“‘there’s no place like 
home.” Unfortunately, 
Dorothy was referring to 
the barren plains of Kansas, 
not Vermont’s Centennial 
Field, where the women’s 
soccer team lost 2-1 to 
Massachusetts Saturday. 
The Cats are 3-4 overall and 
0-4 at home. 

The opening minutes 
were highlighted by UVM’s 
excellent passing. But 
Massachusetts tallied first. 
Twelve minutes into the 
game, Massachusetts’ for- 
ward Christine Taggart 
collected a throw-in from 
the right, moved quickly 
along the endline, and lined 
a crossing pass in front. The 
pass found the head of her 
sister Ellen, who directed it 
cleanly past UVM keeper 
Stephanie Alfaro. It was the 
only goal of the first half. 

The goal seemed to give 
Massachusetts life: the team 
began to take control of the 
tempo, but three excellent 
saves by Alfaro kept Ver- 
mont within one goal at the 
half. 

Vermont finally knot- 
ted the score at 1-1 with 
33:54 remaining, when 
Michelia Sortor, the Cats 
leading goalscorer, was set 
up brilliantly by star mid- 
fielder Heidi Comeau. 
Comeau took the ball just 
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over midfield, slipped away 
from the defense, and sent 
Sortor in one-on-one witha 
Massachusetts defender 
inside the penalty box. 
Sortor appeared beaten on 
the play, but a quick 
cutback shook the lone 
defender. Sortor finished 
the play by lifting a shot 
above the outstretched arms 
of Massachusetts keeper 
Lisa Ellis and into the net. 

For the next 13 minutes 
both teams struggled to 
take control, with neither 
one experiencing much 
success, UMass finally 
assumed control with 25:19 
left. Tri-captain Stacey 
Flionis broke in alone on 
Alfaro, who came out to 
cut down the angle, only to 
see Flionis send a tricky 
rolling shot into the far 
corner of the net. 


The 2-1 victory was the 
first at Centennial Field for 
Minuteman coach Kalekni 
Banda, who did not see 
much difference between 
the two teams except “we 
just put our (shots) away.” 
Banda overlooked. UMass’ 


18-9 advantage in shots, and 
continued to laud the play 
of the Cats. “If they play as 
a team,” he said, ‘‘they will 
go places.” Words to live by 
for the Catamounts, who 
dearly need to go places. 
Anyplace, but Centennial 
Field. s 
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\Red Sox, Yanks Have to Make 
|Changes in 1984 


By TIM KEEFE 

The 1983 season saw 
two of the Boston Red Sox’ 
longstanding traditions 
come to a close. First, it 
marked the end of Carl 
Yastrzemski’s legendary 
23-year career. Secondly, it 
was the first time the team 
had a losing record since 
1966. Now that they’ve 
broken the string of win- 
ning seasons, hopefully, 
Boston will be willing to 
take some chances and try 
to rebuild the team. 

The departure of Yas- 
trzemski___ intensifies an 
already acute need for 
power from the left side. 
Not counting Yaz, the Sox’ 
leading lefty home run 
hitter was A.L. Batting 
Champ Wade Boggs, who 
had five round-trippers. 

A few weeks ago, there 
was a rumor that Graig 
Nettles was going to Boston 
to shore up the Sox’ lefty 
punch and to allow Boggs 
to move back to first base. 
Although Nettles had a fine 
year, the Red Sox already 
have an age problem and 
they don’t need a 39-year- 
old third baseman. 

Former Seattle Mariner 
|Bruce Bochte, who repor- 


‘\tedly would not mind com- 


‘ing out of retirement for 
the right team, was reported 
to be interested in Boston 


_and Kansas City. Bochte 
excellent - 


would. be ~ an 
acquisition for the Red Sox 
\because he can provide a 
solid bat off the bench, and 
can give the. Red, Sox 
desperately needed help at 


hitter. 

After power, the most 
needed commodity is team 
speed. When the season was 
winding down, there were 
nine players in the A.L. 
who had more stolen bases 
than the entire Sox team. 
Jerry Remy, the only Bos- 
ton player to top ten steals 
this year, has lost most of 
his speed from successive 
knee injuries in 1979 and 
80, and can no longer be 
considered an_ effective 
stealing threat. There will 
be no base-stealing threats 
coming out of the minors 
for the next couple of years 
and it seems unlikely that 
one will come in a trade. 
The front office seems 
satisfied with under 40 
stolen bases a year and a 
‘team that cannot use base 
running as a weapon for 
winning games by going 
from first to third. 

On the other hand, the 


'|Red Sox’ pitching problems 
‘}do seem soluble and it may 


be an improved pitching 
staff that will hold the key 


The 1984 Vermont 
Golden Gloves Tournament 
will be held on Jan. 28, 
Feb. 4, and Feb. 11. Allon 
Northern 


New England’s largest ama- 


| teur boxing tournament will 


again be held at Burlington™ 


: | Memorial Auditorium. 
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first base and designated 


to Boston’s 1984 success or 
failure. 

For the first time in as 
long as anyone can remem- 
ber, the Sox have three 
quality left-handed starters: 
John Tudor, Bruce Hurst, 
Bobby Ojeda and Bruce 
Hurst, who proved himself 
this season with a 3.99 era. 

What Boston needs are a 
righthanded starter and a 
lefthanded reliever. These 
may be acquired by trading 
one of the _ lefthanders 
(rumors have pointed at 
Tudor, but this is probably 
because he had a tough 
second half and _ because 
Ojeda, who lost only in the 
season’s final six weeks, 
pitched so well). 

There are a number of 
candidates for the right- 
handed * starter’s spot. The 
first is Mike Brown, who 
had a good spring training 
and came north with the 
club as a starter this year. A 
sore arm hampered his 
season and he finished at 
6-6, with a 4.67 era. Next is 
Dennis Oil Can Boyd. He 
was brought up in mid- 
summer when it was deci- 
ded that Brown was done 
for the year. Although he 
had a losing record, Boyd’s 
era hovered around 3.50 
and he showed good con- 
trol, averaging only one 
walk every four innings. 

The final candidate is 
last June’s. number one 
draft choice, Roger Cle- 
mens. He debuted at the 
AA farm team in New 
Britain, Conn., and 


Eastern League managers 
call Clemens a_ pitcher 
rather than a thrower and 
regard him as a major league 
prospect already. He cer- 
tainly warrants a long look 
next spring. 

The lefthanded reliever 
problems may. be -better 
solved through a. trade. But 
if all else fails, John Henry 
Johnson may, deserve a 
shot. He has quietly com- 
piled an era of below 4.00 
(the team’s era was 4.52 — 
13th in the league) and has 
a strike out-to-walk ratio of 
_three-to-one. 


The Red Sox have a 
number of holes to fill, but 
if these young starting 
pitching prospects could 
develop the way Chicago’s 
Britt Burns, Lamarr Hoyt 
and Richard Dotson or 
Toronto’s Dave Steib, Jim 
Cloney and Luis Leal have, 
they could find themselves 
back on the winning side. 
This would give them more 


flexibility to make deals for 


everyday players. 
Like the Red Sox, the 
Yankees will be undergoing 


The winners will 
advance to the New Eng- 
land Golden Gloves Tour- 
nament of Champions in 
Lowell, Mass. set for Feb. 
21 and 22. 

All boxers 16 years of 
age and older are eligible to 


‘ enter the tournament. Now 


- lost’ 
“only once all year. Many : 


some changes this winter. A 
number of notable names 
have already declared that 
they will not be in pin- 
stripes next year and a 
number. of others are likely 
to be gone also. 

Rich Gossage and Oscar 
Gamble have made it clear 
they won’t be back and Ken 
Griffey, Steve Kemp and 
Nettles would not mind a 
change of scenery either. 
Other unhappy players in- 
clude Rick Cerone, Dale 
Murray and Larry Mil- 
bourne. Billy Martin’s job is 


not secure now and, con-. 


sidering his previous off- 
season escapades, much can 
happen between now and 
April. 

If Kemp departs, Don 
Mattingly would be assured 
of a starting slot next year. 
Nettles’ departure would 
send Roy Smalley back to 
third base while still allow- 
ing Andre Robertson to 
stay at shortstop. If Griffey 
leaves, a bigger portion of 
the first base job would 
open up for Steve Balboni, 
the minor league home run 
star who has spent five 
years in Columbus, the 
Yank’s class AAA affiliate. 

For now, the set starters 
are Butch Wynegar at catch- 
er, Willie Randolph at 
second, Dave Winfield in 
left field, and Don Baylor as 
designated hitter. 

The Yankee _ pitching 
staff’s biggest problem may 
be the loss of its best 
reliever, Gossage. He says 
there is very little chance 
that. he 
possibly leaving is Murray, 
an acquisition from Toron- 
to’ who pitched well. before 
entering Martin’s doghouse. 
That would leave all the 
heavy-duty bullpen work to 
George Frazier, who made 
aS Many appearances as 
Gossage but had far fewer 
saves. If both Gossage and 


Murray leave, another relie- ! 


ver, acquired either by trade 
or free agency, will be a 
must. 

The Yanks’ © starting 
pitching will look pretty 
good if John Montefusco 
hangs around. Perfectly 
suited for Yankee Stadium’s 
short right field perch, the 
top three. starters, Ron 
Guidry, Dave Righetti, and 
Ray Fontenot, are all left- 


handed. The fifth spot 
would be up for grabs 
between Bob Shirley, Matt 
Keough, or another pitcher 
picked up in the off season. 
There aren’t any pitching 
prospects at the class AAA 
level yet, but some hurlers 
have posted nice numbers 
for the Nashville, Tenn. 
class AAA team. ~ 


Amateur Boxing Comes to Burlington 


is the time to start getting 
yourself into good physical 
condition for this event. 

Tournament director 
Ernie Farrar, morning drive 
announcer for WVMT radio, 
will have the entry forms 
ready for distribution in 
early December. 


“will return. Also .|: 


WORLD FOOD DAY ACTIVITIES 
Sponsored by UVM College of Agriculture 
International Rural development Program 
UVM Anthropology Club 


Oct. 17, 1983 9am - 2pm Billings North Lounge 
Speakers, Weaving display, Book display, Movie: 


“Controlling Interest” 

Afternoon: 3:00-5:00 and 7:30-9:00 104 Aiken Center 
Panel Discussion, Slide show ‘Foor, War and Starvation in 
Central America.” Kenya, Uganda, Upper Volta, Nicaragua 

The evening address will be presented by George Burrill, 
Director of Associates for Rural Development, and 
John Middleton, Director, School for International Training 
They will be speaking on ‘Intemational Agricultural 
Development.” 


Autumn Sailboarding Specials 
Wetsuits-Drysuits 864-0957 


From $79 Farmer John 


Sailboards 


From $650 new 


Accessories 


Boots, gloves, harnesses 


FF Oe 
Enjoy a long season ARROW SPORTS USA 


Presents 


The KIRON” System 


24mm f2.0 Wide Angle Lens 
28mm 2.0 Wide Angle Lens 
80-200mm f4.0 Macro Focusing Zoom 


PhotoGarden 206 College St. 
Downtown 


00.6 Ra 


P +1 -VeTelolol~Itslolole.+letet*itl=1-r,% 


SHELBURNE * BURLINGTON ESSEX SCT. 


Rte. "1 Shalbornie herry Com 159 
Bay Pl ih &. Poel St. 


The School Of Law 
at 
Western New England College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
will be represented by 
Professor Norman R. Prance 


Monday, October 10, 1983 
9:30 - 11:00 


at the Center For Career Development 


322 So. Prospect St. 


We encourage attendance by 
interested students, including women, minority 
and handicapped students. 


2 Ross University 


: Ross University offers superior courses of study os, to 

qualified degrees in Medicine and Veterinary Medicine. The 
School is located on the beautiful Caribbean Island of Dominica, an English-speaking 
country with a stable government and friendly relations with the U.S.A. All courses 
acing in English by outstanding faculties from the U.S. Also financial aid 
available. 


~ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


+ American Medical School Curriculum + 78.4% pass rate ECFMG by Ross grads. We 
have affiliations and working agreements in more ifian 40 hospitals in the US where 
our students do their third and fourth years of clinical clerkshios + Accredited + Listed 
in Directory of Medical Schools. World Health Organization » Over 90% of our 
Graduates are doing their residency in U.S. Hospitals. 


SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


« American Veterinary School Curriculum + Accredited and listed in AVMA Directory. 
Portions of curriculum taught on campus in St. Kitts and in the US 3% years 
veterinary medicine program. Transfer applications accepted. All applicants should 
write to: Ross University, Clarence Butler, Director P.O. Box 266. Roseau, 
meni W.1, or Caribbean Admissions, Inc., 16 West 32 St., Dept. 1, New York. 

-Y. 10001. 


hosiery...lingerie... 
accessories 


Mon.-Fri. 
9:30-9 
Sat. 9:30-6 
Sun. 12-5 


vare 
Mall 


ro NA. 


ra 
Rs 


505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
til 11:00 p.m. 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 


Burlington 


658-6773 


Hall of Fame Dinner Tomorrow 


UVM ticket manager 
Marilyn Fletcher said Tues- 
day that only about 15 
tickets were left for tomor- 
row’s Athletic Hall of Fame 
Dinner at Marsh Hall. The 
cost of the roast beef dinner 
is $10.50 a person, with 
most of the money going to 
cover the cost of the food. 

Tomorrow’s festivities 
will begin at 5:30 in the 
Hall of Fame room at the 
Patrick Gym. The eight 
inductees will be introduced 


| in a ceremony led by Hall 


of Fame committee chair- 


person Jim Hoag of Barre. and his 


The admission to this cere- 
mony is free. 

At 6:00 a cocktail/ 
social hour will be held at 
the Harris-Millis dormitory, 
and at 7:00, the dinner will 
start. Channel 3_ sports 
director Tony Adams will 
be the master of cere- 
monies. Besides the eight 
inductees and their families, 
all the school’s coaches, 


various athletes from each 
club, and numerous alumni 
will be present. Adams will 
be joined at the head table 
by Gov. Richard Snelling 
Barbara, 


wife, 


Mayor Bernard Sanders, and 
UVM President Lattie Coor 
and his wife Ina. 

“We're enthusiastic 
about this year’s athletes,” 
said UVM Sports Informa- 
tion Director Dick Whittier. 
“The quality of these ath- 
letes as players and students 
was outstanding. All eight 
of them have gone on to do 
well after college.” 

Fletcher said she can’t 
explain the success of this 
year’s sales, but added the 
alumni office, as usual, was 
responsible for selling many 
of the tickets. . 


DR. RICHARD AMIDON ’41, KEITH JAMPOLIS ’55, AND JOE SOLDANO ’67: 
Along with five other former UVM athletes, these men will be inducted into the 


Hall of Fame 


A Cynic Perspective... 


Vern Rapp, Russ 
Nixon’s successor as mana- 
ger of the Cincinnati Reds, 
couldn’t have picked a 
better organization. Rapp’s 
taskmaster approach, which 


includes strict dress and hair , 


codes, led to nothing but 
trouble in his previous 
managing stint. The Reds, 
and austere club director 
Dick Howsam, are one of 
the few organizations that 
still employ the codes for 
which Rapp is famous... No 
need to draw hasty conclu- 
sions from the four-time 
Stanley Cup champion New 
York Islanders 7-3 defeat at 
Quebec Tuesday. Although 
they beat Pittsburgh 9-0 in 
last season’s inaugural, the 
Isles usually don’t go on a 
roll until April and May... 
With Steve Stipanovich, the 
second pick in the 1983 
draft, safely signed, it’s a 
good bet to say the Indiana 
Pacers will be an improved 
basketball club this season. 
A front court of Stipano- 
vich, Herb Williams, and 
second-year phenom Clark 
Kellogg could be the game’s 
best in a few years... As for 
the Houston Rockets (Ralf 
Sampson’s new team), the 
least that can be expected is 
a playoff spot this season... 
The Detroit Tigers, coming 
off their best season in 15 
years, are only a few players 
away from winning the AL 
East next season. ‘Tiger 
manager Sparky Anderson 
may have a big trade in the 
works. He hopes to obtain a 
proven bullpen ace and 
would probably get rid of a 
starter to acquire one. Dan 
Petry for Bruce Sutter is a 
possibility... Tiger out- 
fielder Chet Lemon, by the 
way, quietly produced solid 


. Statistics .this season. Cer- 


tainly the fun-loving out- 
fielder was a better deal for 
the Tigers this year than 


Steve Kemp for the Yan- 
kees. Prior to the 1982 
season, the two were swap- 
ped in a much-publicized 
trade, Kemp going from 
Detroit to Chicago for 
Lemon... You have to feel 
sorry for Baltimore line- 
backer Johnnie Cooks. On 
opening day he scooped up 
a fumble and raced 53 yards 
for the touchdown that 
gave the Colts’ a 29-23 
overtime win. over. the 
Patriots, providing  Balti- 
more coach Frank Kush 
with his first pro win. Two 
weeks later, Kush benched 
Cooks... The Detroit Red 
Wings have a new look this 
season. They unloaded 
several players who didn’t 


do well last year. In their. 


places are veterans Ron 
Duguay, Ed Mio, and Brad 
Park. Park was signed as a 
free agent, much to Boston 
Bruins General Manager 
Harry Sinden’s_ outrage... 
When former Tampa Bay 
quarterback Doug Williams 
left the Buccaneers for 
the USFL’s fledgling Okla- 
homa Outlaws, he went on 
record as saying he hoped 
the whole team would make 
the Pro Bowl but that 
it would also lose all 16 of 
its games. So far, he still has 
a chance on one of his 
wishes. The Williams-less 
Bucs are 0-5 this season. 
The listless play of even the 
defense, whose — usually 
sound ranks were riddled 
for 49 first-half points by 
the Green Bay Packers 
Sunday, can be attributed 
to Williams’ departure and 
the subsequent loss of spirit 
the team has experienced... 
The Bruins look like the 
most likely challengers to 
the Islanders’ long-held 
Stanley Cup title. But if the 
Bruins are to go anywhere 
this season, coach Gerry 
Cheevers will have to play 


The team’s star during the 
regular season, Peeters drag- 
ged during the playoffs. No 
one looked more exhausted 
in the Islanders 4-2 series 
dispatch of the Bruins than 
Peeters... With all the talk 
about this being the decade 
of the veteran baseball star, 
it is interesting to note that 
three of the game’s over-40 
stars had disappointing sea- 
sons. Jim Kaat was released 
by the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Kansas City’s - Gaylord 
Perry, apparently _ tor- 
mented enough in his mid- 
dle age to criticize an 
outfielder for not jumping 
high enough to catch a 
home run ball he served 
up, has retired. And Pete 
Rose, closing in on Ty 
Cobb’s all-time hit mark, 
has run into unheard of 
batting slumps. Meanwhile 
Philadelphia second __base- 
man Joe Morgan saved 
himself from the junk heap 
only with an outstanding 
September... Los Angeles 
Dodger relief pitcher Steve 
Howe, the John Lucas of 
Major League Baseball, may 
have pulled his last straw 
when he missed a team 
flight to Atlanta late in 
September. When he arrived 
on a later flight only to 
leave without permission 
the next morning, the Dod- 
gers had no choice but to 
suspend him — for the 
second time this season. 


Although no one is coming 
out and» saying it, it is 
pretty clear that this latest 
inconsistency is, like the. 
previous ones, the result of 
a cocaine habit Howe can’t 
seem to kick... Finally, 
Jerry’s Kids, the Cynic’s 
own softball team, went 
down to ignominious defeat 
in their only game Satur- 
day, Sept. 24. The Kids 


was $5.45 million man star goalie Pete Peeters less. lost, 25-7. 2 
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18 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 
(802) 862-6914 
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5¢COPIES 


WHILE-U-WAIT! 


5 FREE Matas 
with ad Burlington 


est’ 


IN THE ALLEY 


Glass of Vino or 
Campari Cocktail 
Included with Meal. 
1 1-2:30 


Mechanics Lane ‘Burlington 


| 
| 


CAFE 
SHELBURNE 


Daily Luncheons 
Dinner Specials 
New French Bistro 


Across from 
The Shelburne Museum 


on Route 7 985-3939 


TS | A | | TL |) S| 
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Reservation prefered 


SD eR ee | 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 


he SHOP peed 
Fall Fling 


X-C Ski Trade In 
Closeout Ski Sale 
Winter Clothing Sale 


SATURDAY 
Oct. 15th 


oor Prizes- Refreshments 


227 Main St. Burlington 
Free Store Parking 
Hrs: Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
Sat. 9-6 
863-5581 


Mad River Glen 


Name 
- Address 


College 


$115 AFTER NOV. Ist 


VERMONT 


Before 


xov. STUDENT 


PASS 


Unlimited skiing Monday to Friday, except 
12/26 through 12/30 and 2/20. Weekend 
and Holiday tickets may be purchased for 
$16.00. Fulltime students holding a vali- 
dated ID from any Vermont college. ID 
must be presented when the pass is issued. 


Send check to: Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 05673 Tel: 496-3551 
Passes can be purchased at: Carroll Reed, Winooski & The Ski Haus, Middlebury 


- There was that golden summer... 
and every night a silver moon 


Ys 


ER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again,there’s a beer with character. 


© 1983 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc Available in limited areas 


ae 
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CBS Has What Viewers 
‘Want 


| By DAN WILLIAMS 

Reviewing the weekly NFL pregame shows is apt to 
make any writer heave a sigh usually reserved for 
overdue bills and new Foreigner albums. 

Many of you may not have watched a pre-game 
show since Desenex was the NFL’s white powder of 
preference. NBC’s NFL ’83 is what one would expect: a 
slick, happy talkin’ preview that does more to lure the 
viewer into the game than to offer any hard analysis. 

Following a succession of Star Wars graphics to the 


swell of the bombastic NBC theme, a brain trust of- 
commentators appear on the screen, led by the chip- 
‘munkish Len Berman. 


It is difficult not to like Berman. In contrast to the 

: excessive Marv Albert or the pompous Howard Cosell, 
Now at Two Convenient Locations Berman exudes an easygoing charm that lends itself well 
ae to diehards and neophytes alike. He is further adept at 
Factory Outlet Mall 4299 Williston Road orchestrating reports from around the country. To his 


Shelburne Road South Burlington, Vermont credit, he can even keep a straight face when ex-Viking 
South Burlington, Vermont 802-864-7273 Ahmad Rashad offers his stumbling analysis for the 


802-864-4512 week. . 
7 = The same cannot be said for the rest of the program. 
We use Kodak paper... 


Following a well-done interview with Franco Harris one 
week, the show deteriorated into the visual equivalent 
66 H 19 of People magazine, as Pete Axthelm and company 
4 hou r reg u lar Service presented feature after trivial feature. 
6 ° . 19 It is doubtful that marry fans take Axthelm’s “‘Pete’s 
1 hour processing available Picks” seriously. In addition to being inaccurate, they 
are delivered with a deadpan indifference that makes 
CBS’s Jimmy the Greek look mild by comparison. 
Interviewer Charlie Jones is similarly hard to take. It 
is difficult to gauge the credibility of a man who asks 
We use PO. Box 2204 Charger tight end Kellen Winslow, “What personality 
Kodak paper... south Burlington, Vermont traits set you apart from the average man?” 
fora good look. 05404 Although notable for sheer entertainment value, 
NFL ’83 does little to add to the game or expand on the 
appeal of the sport. While there may be fans who relish 
stories on the headgear of NFL coaches, the network 
would be well-advised to devote more focus to serious 
analysis. 


10% OFF With Any Student I.D. 


NBC’s LEN BERMAN: Football buffs are advised to 
avoid his show and tune in Rrent Musberger. 

CBS’s The NFL Today, on the other hand, is a more 
balanced program. The program displays a seriousness of 
intent that NFL ’83 sorely lacks. 

Brent Musberger is obviously an acquired taste. His 
numbing nasality and no-nonsense approach can be 
engaging and abrasive, qualities that detractors cite asa 
reason for early retirement. 

Whether Musberger is the next Jim McKay or more 
worthy of the Pop Warner league in Dubuque, Iowa, he 
does his job well. Lacking Berman’s magnetism, Musher- 
ger is still smooth, articulate, and more appealing to the 
serious fan. 

The rest of CBS’s crew range from polished to 
mediocre. Jimmy the Greek comes across as a parody of 
a Vegas sharpy, more at home at Santa Anita than on 
national television. Ex-Philadelphia Eagle Irv Cross lacks 
presence, but delivers his bits in an earnest, forthright 
fashion that proves his sincerity if not command of the 
medium. And famed Governor’s wife Phyllis George 
is certainly competent; any predispositions one has 
about her performance are quelled early, Last week, she 
conducted a good, witty incisive interview with Hank 
Stram, former head coach of the Kansas City Chiefs and 
New Orleans Saints. 

The NFL Today avoids NBC’s tendency to pander 
to the lowest common denominator. No filler. No 
cutesv features. Just a solid run-down of the afternoon’s | 

games in jargon-free, easily understandable language. ings 
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CROSS COUNTRY RUNNER STEVE PISCOPO: The 
UVM junior finished fifth against Maine Saturday as 
the Cats lost to the Black Bears. 


Cats Beat St. Mike’s 


continued from page 41 


looped a shot over Nedde, 
who came out charging 
trying to make a sliding 
save. 

“We certainly spotted 
them two goals, then we got 
one back before half-time 
which was what we needed 
to do,”’ said Johnson. Nei- 
ther team really did a whole 
lot in the second half. We 
played 45 minutes certainly 
much better than we’ve 
played all year. The second 
half we were a little flat. We 
were running out of gas. We 
don’t have the horses that 
Vermont has.”’ 

“(On a day like this) it’s 
an all out effort to get to 
the ball first, and conse- 
quently talent is tossed out 
the window,” said Ver- 
mont’s Reinhardt. lt 
wasn’t a very pretty day in 
terms of soccer, nor was it 
supported by a number of 
stoppages of play. 

“There was no new 
direction to take today 
because of the conditions.”’ 

The Catamounts, whose 
playoff chances were eli- 
minated back in the Stone 
Age, are back in the running 
for a .500 season. Certainly 
Vermont needed a few wins 
in order to gain the momen- 
tum to deal with the highly 
regarded Rhode Island 
Rams Saturday. It was two 
years ago on homecoming 
weekend, that the Cata- 
mounts, in their 11-5-1 
dream season, upset URI 
2-1 at Centennial Field and 
last year, in weather similar 
to yesterday’s, the Cata- 
‘mounts prevailed 3-1 in the 
Ocean State. But Reinhardt 
said his team’s two recent 
wins won’t necessarily help 
improve the Catamount’s 
psychological state. 

“The morale has always 
been good,” he said. “I 
think it’s just the approach 
of finding some combina- 
tions which are going to be 
teal productive for us. 
We’ve made changes in the 

| midfield, we’ve made 
changes in the forward line, 
and I think if we get a good 
_|day with some better wea- 
|ther conditions you'll see 
these types of things and 
| 4ppreciate them.”’ 
| “We just have to keep 


working hard,”’ said 
Andreis. “And hopefully 
we'll give some of the better 
teams on our schedule a 


real fight.”’ 

Soccer Scratches: In the 
UMass game, Dave Grose 
and Doug Nedde notched 
their first goals of the 
season and joined in with 
Ellis in producing the 3-1 
victory. Ellis now leads the 
team with three goals. He 
also assisted Andreis’ goal 
against St. Mike’s. By the 
way, the 3-1 victory was the 
same margin by which UVM 
knocked off the Minutemen 


~ine’Burlmgton last year... 


Among the spectators in 
yesterday’s game was Ver- 
mont’s former All-America 
goalie, Skip Gilbert. The 
outstanding netminder 
plays professionally for the 
Tampa Bay Rowdies... 
Reviewing past Oktoberfest 
games: last year was the win 
over UMass; the. year be- 
fore was the 2-1 win over 
Rhode Island, and in 1980, 
the Minutemen scored twice 
in the final three minutes 
(including the winner with 
one second left) to knock 
off Vermont, 2-1... The 
Catamounts will have ano- 
ther hiatus after the Rhode 
Island game. They won’t 
play again until they take 
on the New Hampshire 
Wildcats Oct. 16. UVM has 
shutout UNH the last three 
years... The word is the Cats 
will be flying to New Jersey 
to play their contest against 
Fairleigh Dickinson on Oct. 
29... Vermont’s New Eng- 
land record is now 1-3... 
The Purple Knights had a 
few problems off the field 
yesterday. First of all, the 
stands were non-existent as 
school officials tore them 
down before the season 
started; apparently the seats 
were dangerous... Also, the 
brand new electric score- 
board wasn’t working, 
prompting the scorekeeper 
to use a little clock in the 
second half... Vermont now 
leads the series with St. 
Mike’s 21-3-1... One basket- 
ball note: the Purple 
Knights, who have been an 
independent Division II 
team, are expected to 
announce they’ve joined a 
conference. ° 
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SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL’S 


Starring 
MARIA MULDAUR _ 
Memorial 


Sun. Oct.9 8pm “ero 


... Student rush ticket prices 
as low as $4.50 


Half-price student tickets go on 
sale for every show at 6:30 pm the 
night of the performance. Call 

656-3418 for more information. 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr Boston s two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide, 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept, B, New York, New York 10019 


Mr Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proot. Produced by Mr Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA.¢ 1982 


(In Back of Mall) 
VEIT FACTORY OUTLET 


AS % OFF 


Ist Quality 
Irregulars 


DO% OFF 
.88° $2.00 


Panties Bras 


JERE S 


Bra $15.00 
Panties $7.00 


OURS 
Bra $8.99 
Panties $4.19 


South 
Burlington 
Factory 
Outlet 
Center 


FACTORY 

OUTLET 

: ep) P| 
CENTER 


HOURS: 
Mon-Sat 10-9 
Sul 7-5 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 
Be STORY OUTLET CENTER 


Exit 13 


2 


Shelburne Rd. 


Molson Golden. That’s Canadian for great taste. 


ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982 


The finest 


Fall Sports Update | 


Men’s / 


Women’s 
Cross Country 
Even though ‘Todd 


Boonstra finished first over- 
all with a time of 26:08, the 
UVM men’s cross country 
team still lost to the Univer- 
sity of Maine, 39-22, on 
Saturday afternoon. Other 
finishers for the Cats were: 
Steve Piscopo, who finished 
fifth overall with a time of 
27:09, Pal Palsjusted tenth 


overall with a time of 
27:51, Fred Thaulow who 
finished eleventh overall 
with a time of 28:07, and 
Bruce’ Likely, fifteenth 
overall with a time of 
26:20. 

For Maine, Glendon 


Rand led the way with the 
second best time of the 
match, 26:20. Following 
him were: Roy Morris, 
third overall with a time of 
26:53, John Fiola, who was 
fourth overall with a time 
of 26:53, Steve Ridley, 
sixth overall with a time of 
27:17, and Dan Dearing, 
who finished seventh overall 
with a time of 27:22. 
UVM’s next match will 
be against St. Lawrence 
here this Saturday at noon. 


While the men were 
losing to Maine the women 
were. finding it a.much 
easier go. Sue Elias of Maine 


posted the fastest time of . 


17:41, but the Cats 
were still able to pull out 
the victory 33-24. The top 
finisher for UVM _ was 
Seleste Leon with a time of 
17:56. Following her was 
Anne Anglin who finished 


third overall with a time of 


18:20. Other strong per- 
formances for UVM were 
turned in by Martha Lang, 
who finished fifth overall 
with a time of 18:31, 
Jeannette Darling, who 
finished sixth overall with a 
time of 18:34. and Libby 
Briggs who finished eighth 
overall in 18:43. 

The Maine team was 
supported by Anne Eng- 
land, who finished fourth 
overall with a time of 
17:41, Therza Lewis, who 
finished seventh overall in 
18:40, and Tanny Perkins, 
finishing tenth overall with 
a time of 18:53. 

The Cats’ next match 
will be on Oct. 12 at the 
Vermont State meet hosted 
by Middlebury College. 


Women’s Tennis 


When coach Dave Robi- 
son was asked about the 
women’s tennis team Mon- 
day, he sounded tired and 
out of breath. But that’s 
not to say the mentor was 
disappointed; rather he was 
running into the house late 
at night to catch the ringing 
phone, after watching a 
marathon but very success- 


ful performance by the 
Catamounts. Against ‘ 
Albany State that day, 


Vermont shutout the oppo- 
sition 9-0. But it wasn’t that 
easy. 

Five of the nine 
matches required a third 
and tie-breaking set, and 
one match lasted two hours 
and 45 minutes, a remark- 
able fact when you consider 
there are no “advantage” 
points after deuce. (The 
first point wins the game.) 

“TI knew last year they 
were a young team,” Robi-| 
son said. ‘We went down} 
there and beat them pretty 
easily. But this year, all 
those kids are back, plus 
they’ve got some new play- 
ers.”’ 

Robison is happy with’ 
the Catamounts because 
UVM is now 7-1, and the 
players are “learning to 
keep the intensity up. They 
are digging down.”’ . 

The Catamounts, whose 
only loss was to New 
Hampshire on opening day, 
take on Skidmore Oct. 13 
in Burlington before head- 
ing to Canton, N.Y. to play 
St. Lawrence Oct. 18 and 
concluding their season 
against a very tough Dart- 
mouth club at home Oct. 
14. 

UVM is working 
towards the season’s high- 
light, the Division I New 
England championships at 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Golf 

_.The_UVM_ golf team is 
winding down its 1983 
season by participating in 
today’s Eastern Champion- 
ships at York, Maine. The 
day’s festivities will be of 
special significance for 
coach Ed Donnelly, as this 
is the final season for the 
man who started the golf 
program in 1952. 

“T’ll miss the kids,’’ said 
the coach. ‘‘They’re pro- 
bably the finest bunch of 
youngsters I’ve ever had. 
They’re very cooperative.” |: 

Donnelly is optimistic 
about UVM’s chances of 
doing well because he feels 
his team is finally at ‘‘full 


strength.” 
‘We've discovered this 
freshman — Dave Bedard 


from Shrewsbury, Mass. — 
and it looks like he’ll fit 
in,” Donnelly said. ‘And 
Joe Phillips is improving 
after a disappointing start.” 

Peter Albertsson, now 
in his second year with the 
Catamounts. after  trans- 
ferrng to UVM, remains 
the team’s top golfer. 

So far this season, Ver- 
mont has chalked up wins 
against St. Michaels and 
Norwich, and __s finished 
second to Middlebury in the 
Intercollegiate State Cham- 
pionships. Vermont also 
finished in the middle of 
the pack of 44 teams who 
participated at the New 
England Championships in 
Concord, Mass. Donnelly 
wasn’t disappointed that 
UVM didn’t do better. “We 
run into a situation where 
we lose our top performers 
often because of tests,” he 
said. “I’ve got some kids 
trying to get into medical 
school,”’ e. 
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As a Marine Officer, you could be in charge of a Mach 
2+ F/A-I8A, a vertical take-off Harrier or one of our 

other jets or helicopters. And you could do it by the time 
you're 23. But it takes a special commitment on your 


part. We demand leaders at all 
levels. We teach you to be one. 
If you're a freshman or 
sophomore, ask about our 
= | 


i 


| 
| 


Mm 


Go farther... 
faster, 


==] 


undergraduate officer commissioning programs. If you’re 


a junior, check out our graduate programs. Starting 
salaries are from $17,000 to $23,000. And you can count 
on going farther. ..faster. 
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Maybe you can be one ofus. 
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See your Officer Selection Offic 
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cer, ‘Cant Flynn when he visits your campus, or call 
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him at (603) 668-0830. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Vt.Archaeology 


The Vermont Archaeological 
Society will hold its Fall meeting 

|} on Saturday, Oct. 15, at the 
Windjammer-Econolodge in 
South Burlington. Registration 
will begin at 10:00. Recent pro- 


For further details, contact 
Prudence Doherty at 656-3884 
or Bill Noel at 878-8687. 


Fairy Tale History 


The German/Russian Depart- 
ment is sponsoring a slide lec- 
ture by the renowned German 


of us today. Our meetings take 
place every Monday at 8pm in 
Marsh lounge, Billings Student 
Center, and they are open to all. 
If you are interested but can not 
make the meetings, our office is 
in the North Lounge of Billings 
and the telephone number is 
656-2590 


Flute and Piano 


Arizona State University, and | 
Sylvia Parker, 
UVM, will present a recital on 
Oct.10, at 8 pm in the Music 
Department 


organized by our student chapter 
}and will be held at UVM 
| (Waterman Building, 5th floor), | 
The guest speaker selected by 
the students will be Mr. Paul A, 
Pactor and the topic will be 
“‘What’s Ahead from the 
FASB.” The cost for the dinner 


Eric Hoover, flutist from 


pianist from 


Recital Hall. 


jects in Vermont archaeology 
will be discussed at morning and 


. Hoover will premiere a work for 


is $11.00 ($5.00 for students), 
flute and tape by James Demars. 


and it will begin at 6:00 p.m. 


| folklorist, Prof. Lutz Rohrich, 


afternoon sessions. Luncheon | Wed. Oct.12, at 8 pm., s s Hoover will also teach a master Call Kri Mul 

: ion a ris uller 
will be held in the Wind- jam- | Memorial Lounge, Waterman Fimess Evaluations | <1... for area futists on Oct.11, | UVM,862-9551, or Bob Kern, 
mer. Registration will be $2.00 | Building. On Saturday, Oct. 8, you will | 9:30-12 Recital | NAA, 229-3780. 


The free lecture (in English) is 


for nonmembers and $1.00 for Admission:$2.00; Students and 


be able to take advantage of a 


members.T-shirts and publica- | entitled “From the Brothers | free, individualized fitness | Seniors:$1.00 | Nur sing Seminar 
tions will be available. Grimm to Walt Disney . : 
able en ee evaluation. The evaluation will Buy T-shirts! UVM School of Nursing Gont 
ne amie include assessment of each per- : tinuing Education, “Use of Con- 
Public is cordially invited. son’s muscle strength, flexibili- Fiji Fraternity will be selling : 


tracting in Patient 
Management”, with Michele A. 
Hadeka, Isley Library, Mid- 
dlebury, 4 pm. 


Ronald McDonald House 
T-shirts and hats from 12:00 to 
4:00 during the Oktoberfest 
celebration this Saturday. All 
are encouraged to stop by the 


ty, blood pressure, and car- 
diovascular system. The purpose 
of the event is to help you learn 
positive lifestyle habits. 


SA Speaker 


Father Guido Sarducci, 
former member of NBC’s Satur- 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 


Leen SHOP peed 


Fall Fling 


X-C Ski Trade In 
Closeout Ski Sale 
Winter Clothing Sale 


SATURDAY 
Oct. 15th 


Door Prizes- Refreshments 


227 Main St. Burlington 
Free Store Parking 
Hrs: Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
Sat. 9-6 
863-5581 


HELP WANTED 


ORGANIZE: We are looking for ad- 
ditional members to help us 
organize Pubs and activities. Come 
to an organizational meeting on Oc- 
tober 6-Billings Center, 2nd floor 
Conference Rm. C, at 6:30 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summer/year 
round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All Fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-Vt Cor- 
ona Del Mar, CA 92625 


UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR AC- 
TION, 12 month, full-time 
academic internship. While getting 


a rewarding pre-professional ex- . 


perience earn 18 credits and receive 
a $3700. stipend. Apply now for 
positions starting in January. Call A 
Center for Service Learning, 
icholson Building, 656-2062 


EARN $500 OR MORE each school! 
year. Flexible hours. Monthly pay- 
ment for placing posters on cam- 
pus. Bonus based on results. Prizes 
awarded as well. 800-526-0883 


YOUNG MALE MODEL: Needed by 
photographer. If interested, send 
description, photo if possible to PO 
Box 9221, So. Burlington, Vt. 05401 


QUALIFIED ALPINE SKI 
COACHES for active ski club, to 
coach racers from 8 to 13. Please 
send replies to The Cynic, Billings 
Den, UVM, ATTN: Susan. 
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day Night Live, will perform a 
stand up comedy act in Ira Allen 
Chapel, Tuesday, October 11 at 
8:00. Tickets are $4.25 with 
UVM ID, $5.25 without ID at 
the ticket store. $5.00 and $6.00 
at the door. 


Folk Rock on WRUV 


The Buddha’s Hand will per- 
form live on WRUV 90.1 FM 
Thursday, Oct, 6 from 8to 9 
p.m. The Buddha’s Hand, a 
folk rock band, is composed en- 
tirely of UVM students, Mike 
Hayes, Peter Miller, Terry Blan- 
chet, and Dave and Dan 
Thompson. They play original 
music with their own unique 
| style and refreshing sound. 


Concerned? 


The Union of Concerned 
Students is a SA Organization 
dedicated to promoting the 
education and action of the cur- 
rent political, social, and en- 
vironmental issues that face all 


CLASSIFIEDS 


WORK WITH THE ELDERLY. Set 
up an internship as an ad- 
ministrative assistant coordinating 
| group discusions and therapy. Con- 
tact: A Center for Service Learning, 
Nicholson House, 656-2062 


JOB TRAINER to aid mentally 
retarded adults. Internship 
available. Gain insight into the 
potential of mentally retarded in- 
dividuals while learning techniques 
proven effective in job training. 
Contact: A Center for Service Lear- 

ing, Nicholson House, 656-2062 


MISC 


BURLINGTON CONDOMINIUM: 
Buy or rent. Prestigious location for 
professional person. Unique design, 
2-3 bedrooms, garage, tennis, con- 
venient location, wooded area. $835 
rental. 862-3390. Keep Trying. 


TALKING HEADS: Wanted- a good 
quality recording of the concert. 
Please call DJB at 656-1001. Leave a 
message. I will respond. 


LEAD GUITARIST: We have Bass, 
Drums and Rhythm Guitar. For 
more info, call Matt X4091 


LOST: A place to go Sat.Oct 8, 
12-5pm. FOUND: 50 cold kegs of 
LOWENBRAU, and the N-Zones at 
the best party of the Semester. 
RETURN: to Delta Psi for the 10th’ 
Annual Octoberfest Blowout! 


WANTED: Small, inexpensive, used 
couch/sofa. Call Pam or Sue at 
656-3091 


, FOR SALE 


For your convenience the event 
will be held at five different sites 
in Chittenden County: Red 
Rocks Park, South Burlington, 
Winooski High School, 
Winooski, Leddy Park, Fanny 
Allen Hospital, the athletic field 
near Mount Mansfield High 
School. 

For more info, call the YMCA, 
Burlington, 8862-2970. 


Alcohol Education 


There will be an organizational 
meeting of Baccus, a national 
group to promote drinking 
‘responsibility on college cam- 
puses on Oct.11 at 3 pm, at the 
| Dean of Students office in the 
| Nicholson Building. Anyone in- 
terested in Alcohol education is | 
welcome to attend: Elections 
will be held and plans will be 
discussed for the following year. 
If you can not attend, but would 
like more information on Bac- 
cus, cali Candy X3380. 


LOST CAT: Orange/white neuter 
male, 1 yr. old. with front double 
paws. Last seen UVM Farm Call 
862-5084 after 6pm. 


PERSONALS 


DEAR SP: Quebec City never 
forgets Bae 
A DEBT REMINDER from M< to J: 
Pididdle! Pididdle! Pididdle! I saw 
! each one. “I can’t pay up,’”’ you 
said, ‘‘or driving will be no fun” 
Payment is overdue. I’ve had 
enough. Three kisses by Friday or 
PU have to get tough. 


WILD WOMEN -Passion is every 
man’s desire and every women’s 
dream. Robo-o-o. 


THANKS JOCKO: You’re amazing! 
-KR 


JP: Your place or mine? -Jocko 


JQO: You were quite a JOCK last 
Sat: night. It was wild. Thanks for 
everything. -Babe 


TAN SOFA: Comfortable with beige 
| slipcover in good condition. $50. 
862-4228 


FUTONS!!! The finest all natural 
cotton mattresses that can be folded 
into a contemporary couch. Twin 
$85; Double $110; Queen $130. 
Futon Gallery, 19 Church ST. 
658-4313 


table for more information regar- 
ding this newly founded Ronald 
McDonald House here in Bur- 
lington. See how you can help 
support the “House That Love 
Will Build.” 


Futurist Group 


James Fraser, president of the 
Burlington futurist chapter, will 
| lead the discussion at the noon 
meeting of the Alternatives to 
Growth Group at 
tersweet on Friday, October 7. 

Fraser will describe the World 
future Society and the develop- 
|} ment of local future studies. 

All are welcome. 
| lunch to 153 S. Prospect Street. 
: Meeting begins at 12:15. 

| For more information: Justin 
Brande, 656-4055. 


Accountants Meet 


Accountants is pleased to an- 
‘nounce “Student Night” to be 
\heldOctober 11, 1983. This 
month’s 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Conve- 
nient location and reasonable rates. 
Call Sue: 862-4551 


ccc 
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Vermont Apples 


Fresh fall apples will once 
again be sold at the UVM 
Greenhouse. Grown on the 
UVM Horticulture Farm, these 
crisp. Vermont favorites will be 
on sale by the bag (small and 
large) on Wednesdays from noon 

til 5 p.m. ‘Proceeds will 
benefit the student-organized 
Plant and Soil Science Society 
and the UVM _ Horticulture 
Research Center. 
On sale Wednesday afternoon at 
the UVM_ Greenhouse/Hills 
Connection. 


the . Bit- 


Bring your 


The National Association of 


meeting has been 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 1 
years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page guaranteed perfect! 
Term Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600 


SERVICES 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


run. 


For our records: 
mame: 
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| [CALENDAR 
THUR 10/6 \SAT 10/8 


SPORTS | SPORTS 


Golf, at ECAC North District| Men's Soccer, Rhode Island, 1 pm 
Qualifier, at University of Maine. Women’s Volleyball, at Southern 
York Golf Club, time TBA Connecticut State - Inivitational 


. 5:30 fom. 
WORKSHOP 


| Men’s Cross Country, St. Lawrence. 
noon, 

Career Therapy Workshop with Bill 

McNeil, Counseling and Testing, 


H RECEPTION 
3-4:30 pm. 


ae Jim Reed, Photos and Paintings, 
Guidelines for vegetarians with Fleming Museum, 7.9m 
Grace Hill, Counseling and Testing 


and Dept. of Human Nutrition, D140 SU N ] ‘ /9 


Living/Learning Ctr. 7 fom. 
LANE SERIES 


SA Firns, The Day the Earth Stood Still, 
Pirates of Penzance, Memorial 
Auditorium. Tickets $16.50, $18.50. 


B-106 Angell. 7. 9:30 om. 
-8 pm. For info call x3418. 


MUSIC 


| Garthwaite, Sorrels, and Hawkins, 
KKsponsored by the Champlain 


WED 10/12 


SPORTS 


Women’s Tennis, vs. Skidmore, 4 
pom. 

Men’‘s and Women’s Cross Country, 
at Vermont State Meet, Mid- 
dlebury, 3 pm. 


Slade Hall Coffeehouse presents 
Nancy Beaven, $2 at the door, cof- 
fee tea and munchies. 9:30 pm 


MISC 


UVM Medieval Club meeting, new 
members welcome. 7-10 om, 104 
Old Mill For more info. call 
862-4306 

Slide show and discussion on 
Nicaragua held at 7:30 pm, Col 
lege Street Congregational 
For more info call 


30 


WORKSHOP 


Women and Alcohol: Alcohol 
Education Workshop, John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill, 2 pm 


FRIIO/7 
SPORTS 


Golf, ECAC North District Quale' 

oat U.6f Maine. York Golf Club, time 
TBA 

Women’s Volleyball at Southerr 
Connecticut State Inivitational, 5:30 
om 

Men’s Tennis, Boston University, 4 

pom 

Women’s Soccer at Yale, 3 OM 


FILMS 


SA Films, Grateful Dead, B-|06 Angell. 
7, 9:30, midnight 


MUSIC 


Folk Music, Paul Geremia and Mar- 
tin Grosswendt, at Welcome Table. 
College Street Congregational 
Church, 8m 


MISC 


Vermont Christian Fellowship meets 
630 pm, Al61_ Living/Learnince 
Center 


Guidelines for Weight-Watchers: 
workshop on nutritional awareness 
Main Lounge, 7 pm. MAT 


Rosamond Wolff Purcell, 
Photographs, oat Living/Learning 
Center. Reception Oct. 10, 5 om 

Selections from the Japanese Col- 
lection, Special Exhibition Gallery, 
Fleming Museum 


IMPORTANT 


* All Campus Notes and Calendar 
must go through SA, Student Activities 
Offices, Billings Balcony. 


DEADLINE: One week advance 


notice before event occurs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: There will be 


no issue the week of Oct.20. 


PROFESSOR, I WAS 
WONDERING WHETHER OR NOT 
I COULD HAVE A WORD wiTH 
YOU ABOUT THE SCHEDULING 
OF OUR EXAM THIS 
THURSDAW NIGHT, EIGHT To TEN... 


_x2010 


To “ou HAVE A 
CONFUCT AT 


The Plentiful Pantry Plus, an October 
Fair at the Cathedral Church of St 


OKTOBERFEST 


Paul, corner of Cherry and Battery, Celebration: Redstone Green (rair 

: site Gutterson Field House) featur 
ing German food, beverages, cra 
displays, performers and musical 


FILMS 


IRA Films, The Sound of Music, 235 
Marsh Life Science, 2:30,7,90m 


OKTOBERFEST 


MISC 


Mini Marathon: UVM Student Alumni 
Exec. Council's Second Annual Fun 
Run, 9am, registration 8am at 
University Store. For more info call 


entertainment 
open to public 


12-5, free and 


Lost ac place to go on Sat, Oct. 8; 

12-5om 

Found: 50 cold kegs of Lowenbra 

and the N-Zones at the Best Party of 

the Semester. 

Return: to Delta Psi for the 1Oth a 
al Oktoberfest Blow-out. 


TUES 10/11 


SPORTS 


Volleyball at Plattsburgh State with 
St. Lawrence. 7 pm. 
Men’s Tennis vs. Albany State. 4 
om. 

Field Hockey, St. Lawrence. 4 pm. 


Fall Foliage Flights, Montair is offer- 
ing flights from headquarters on Aiir- 
port Drive, S. Burlington, over 
Camel's Hump or Mt. Mansfield, 
11:30am till sunset each day. Call 
862-2247 for details. 


MON 10/10 


MUSIC 


Recital, Eric Hoover, Flute, and 
Sylvia Parker, Piano. 8 pm Recital 
Hall, Music Building. 


FILM 


Cooperative Christian Ministry 4 
presents In the King of Prussia, 
Newman Center, 7:30,90m 


SEMINAR 


Dominion Over Distraction, spon , 
sored by Counseling and Testing, | 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. 4:15 | 
pm. 

Matrixes of the Cytoplasm and 
Nucleus in Cells and Tissues, Dr 
Sheldon Penman, Dept. Biology, 
MIT. 105 Marsh Life Science, 4:15 | 


om 
MISC 


Rec Sports Entries close at 4 pm:, 


Folklore Cooperative at Hunts, 8 
om 


MISC 


Fall Foliage Flights, from Montair on 
Airport Drive. 11:30 to sunset, call 
862-2247 for info. 

Clearwater Windsurfing: Open call 
Around Juniper” long distance }: 
race, private West Beach of 
Shelburne Road, noon. Entree fee 
$6 preresgistration, $8 day of race. 
For info call 985-8700 


ART 


Contemporary Art: Sources from 
the Fleming Collection. 


Fleming Museum. 10 am 
SPEAKER 


Daniel Berigan, S.J. Poet, Priest, and 
Peace Activist, in Ira Allen Chapel, 
speaking on Nuclear Arms Race. 
For info call x3882. 7:30 pm. 


FILM 


Women’s Organization presents 
Mary Cassat, Billings North Lounge. 
7:30 om 


MISC 


for (MW) Floor Hockey {2.30 am 
Intervarsity Christian Fellowship #f 


Meeting, 426 Waterman, 6:30-8:30 


ii Seniors wishing to interview with the following 
relink _ [corporations or organizations must have a 
tales Reade SES credentials file set up at the Center for Career 
Center C-140, 7 pm. For info call i Development and must submit a resume for 
octal nal each, in person, at the CCD on the following 
dates: 


Personal Growth Series: Coping 
with the Blues with William McNeil. 
How fo grow through and learn 
from periods of depression. 
Seminar room, Bailey/Howe, 4-5:30 
pm. 


MUSIC 


4 Master Class in Flute with Eric 
Hoover, Free and open to the 
HW ublic, Recital Hall, Music Building, 


The Burlington Waterfront, [he Mar- 


ble Court, Fleming Museum 8 Sterling Winthrop Research Institute Oct.10-11 
UVM Alumni Show: Jim Reed. |{ Ames Department Stores Oct.11-13 
Photo/Paintings; Balcony Gallery, |{ U.S. Navy Officers Program Oct.11-12 
Fleming Northeast Utilities Oct.11-12 
Price s 

Anorexics and Bulimics: Ongoing]# .. £ Waterhouse : Oct.11-12 
therapy groups addressing these Digital Equipment Corporation Oct.12-14 
issues. Every Tuesday 4-5:30 pm R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co Oct.13-17 
For more info call Counseling and] | Mitre Corporation Oct.12-14 
eta ee Arthur Young & Co. Oct.13-17 
Internship Information Sessions 10 S 

students interessted in working in IBM Rochester Oct.13-17 
the community for credit and ex Gallo Winery Oct,13-18 


perience. Three sessions: Oct. 3a 
2m, Oct. 4 at9 pm, and Oct. 7 at 
llam,. Center for Service Learning 
Nicholson Building 


Special Announcement: 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate 
schools must sign up at the Center for Career Develop- 
ment on the following dates: 


New England School of Law Oct.5-11 
RANT Thayer School of Engineering Oct.10-14 
etal Pace University School of Law Oct.10-14 


RO IN THE ALLEY Harvard Kennedy School of Govern- 


ment Oct.12-17 
Sunday Brunch 
Glass of Vino or 
Campari Cocktail 
Included with Meal. 
11-2:30 


Mechanics Lane _— Burlington 


Career Workshops: 


Tuesday, Oct.11 ‘*How to Prepare a Resume’’ 


3-5pm. CCD 
**How to Interview”’ 3-5pm. 
CCD 


Wednesday, Oct.12 


I'LL MISS TUS WeEKS 
EPISCDE OF “CHEERS” ! 
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The Alpine Shop’s 


COLUMBUS 

WEEKEND ig 
SUPER | ysl 
SPECIALS 4 


‘), [FRIDAY - SATURDAY - SUNDAY ~ ONLY 


FREE 1/2 PRICE 


: 
BINDING RELEASE CHECK All acceptable skis will receive 


All acceptabie binding and boot a precision bottom grind, all bottom — 
systems will be adjusted, lubricated; gouges filled in, edges filed, tips - 


_ and calibrated free of charge. and tails dulled, and skis waxed. 


CROSS COUNTRY DOWNHILL SKI | 
SKI PACKAGE PACKAGE 2 


Includes Trak Skis, Alpine Boots, 3 Includes Rossingnol skis, Salomon. PS 
Polar Bindings and Tryli Poles bindings, Ressigne! ee and Soke poi hs 


$79 $219 


FOLLOWING SELECTED MERCHANDISE Ar FANTASTIC _ 
PRICE REDUCTTONS 


SKIWEAR 20% to 70% « off 


Parkas — Sweaters — After Ski Boots 


SPORTSWEAR __ 20% 10 80% of 


Sweaters — Jackets — Slacks — iis — Dresses — Tops — Blouses 


SKI BOOTS : 20% 16 40% “ 


Nordica — Lange — Dolomite 


SKIS 20% 10 40% ot 


Rossignol — Olin — Dynastar — K2 — Kastle —Authier 


SKI BINDINGS 20% 16 40% ot 


Salomon — Marker — Look — Tyrolia — Geze 


CROSS COUNTRY EQUIPMENT 20% 1 50% « off 


Skis — Boots — Super Packages 


ALL BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT = 10% 1%) 40% cots 


Sleeping Bags — Packs — Tents — Stoves — Hiking Boots — Everything 


ALL TENNIS RACKETS 10% 1. 40% ot 


Prince — Head — Wilson — Davis — Yamaha — Rossignol — Donnay 
-— Bancroft —More 


AT THE ALPINE SHOP WITH CAMARA FOR PASSES .. BADGES 
SMUGGLERS NOTCH and BOLTON VALLEY SATURDAY 10AM to 5PM 


ee 


Open Daily 9-9 Williston Road, So. Burlington Open Sundays 12-5 
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Kaplan Calculates UVM Future 


By MAGGIE GARB 

There is a Hindu legend 
about six blind men and an 
elephant. In order to dis- 
cern the elephant’s physical 
characteristics, the story 
goes, each man touched a 
different part of the ele- 


One, feeling the tusk, 
said the elephant was like a 
spear. Another, touching 
the tail, said it was rope- 
like. All thought differently 
of the elephant, but as they 
began to talk to each other, ff 


perceived something differ- | 
ent from the same elephant. 

Like those of the blind 
men in the fable, percep- 
tions of UVM varied. Stu- 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni 
and the Burlington commu- 
nity all see the _ school 
differently. 

In an effort to coordi- 
nate the University’s actual 
image with varied percep- 
tions of the school, Presi- ' 
dent Lattie Coor created 
last spring the Office of 
University Affairs. He 
appointed Jeff Kaplan to 


Kaplan, former head of 
Admissions for UVM, was 
selected from <a nationaly 
search to fill the position. | 
He began his new post 
July 1, 1983. | 

As University Affairs 
director and Assistant to 
the President, Kaplan will 
assess UVM’s position in the 
state and nation, figure how 
best to serve the public, and try to accurately 
gauge how the University is perceived. 

“The president wanted to take a look at 
the perception of UVM through the eyes of 
students, alumni and people in the state and 
around the country,” said Kaplan. “We want 
to determine what UVM should be and where 
we should focus our attention as well as 


| develop strategies for the future.”’ 


In addition, Kaplan is a member of the 


| President’s Cabinet. The Cabinet, consisting 
|0f Vice Presidents Arns and Forsyth, Univer- 


sity lawyer Lee Liggett, and Kaplan, helps 
develop University policy. Kaplan is especially 


| Concerned with long-range planning. 


: 


; 
: 
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Kaplan will follow guidelines set out in a 
five-year plan submitted by Coor in December 


'1980. Among the plan’s goals are the develop- 


Ment of a vision of what the University 
community wants UVM to be, the improve- 


ment of education and the strengthening of 
endowments and financial aid. 

“Institutions need to take stock of 
themselves. Suddenly, 50 years have passed 
and maybe we are not doing what we set 
out to do,” he said. ‘‘We do not want to lose 
sight of our objectives, but to set a course and 
follow it.” 

The five-year plan was put into action at 
the beginning of the 1983 school year. Since 
then, Kaplan has been traveling around New 
England, talking to alumni, rotary groups, 
prospective students about the University. 

“My job is cultivating public opinion and 
listening. The president wants the hard facts, 
a very realistic look at what we are,” said 
Kaplan. 

Kaplan will spend most of this year 
accumulating information about the image of 
the University, and aligning the image with 


what the University actually is. He says he 
must determine whether the gcals that Coor' 
has set for UVM are realistic and feasible. 

‘We want to find out what we have, what 
people think we have and what we need,”’ said 
Kaplan. 

Kaplan will work closely with the Public 
Relations Department. As for any organiza- 
tion, publicity projects a certain image and 
places that organization in a specific market. 
Kaplan will find out what UVM’s image is 
now and whether that is the image UVM 
wants or should have, 

He made it clear the University does not 
want to justify anything. Publicity for UVM 
should be based on what the University is and 
not what it wants to be. 

“We want people to think positively of 
UVM, based on what we do. We do not want 


see KAPLAN, page 11 


_A MESSAGE — 
TO THE MOST 
IMPORTANT PERSON 


At Anheuser-Busch, brewing is an art. 
No one takes more time or goes to 
more effort or expense than we do in 
brewing the most popular family of 
beers in the world. 

We take great pride in this 
distinction, yet this distinction carries 
with it certain responsibilities. 

Beer is a beverage to be enjoyed 
by adults socially—with family and 
friends at home...in your clubs, 
restaurants and at special events. It is 
also the beverage of moderation, and 
good judgment should be used when 
you drink. 3 


ANHEUSER BUSCH INC *ST LOUIS 


Thankfully, the vast majority of 
those who consume beer do so in 
moderation. Nevertheless, anything 
less than responsible consumption of 
alcoholic beverages is detrimental to 
the individual and society. We at 
Anheuser-Busch certainly are 
concerned about you, our valued 
customer. Accordingly, we are 
dedicated to the support of research, 
education, and treatment programs 
aimed at combatting alcoholism and 


alcohol abuse. 
, August A. Busch III 


Chairman of the Board 
and President 
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By LORNA SEYBC 
You can\ blame San Ans 
wasn’t his fault 


The quake, centé 
of Blue Mountain Lake in 
York State, measured 5.2 on the 
Richter scale. ‘‘This number is a 


measure of the amount of energy i 


released when motion occurs along 
a fault,” said UVM geology profes- 
sor David Bucke. An earthquake of 
magnitude five is equivalent to the 
detonation of 2000 tons of TNT, 
he said. 

The intensity of a quake can 
also be determined. Earthquake 
intensity is a measure of the actual 
ground motion caused by the 
tremor and depends on two factors. 
One is the distance from the 
epicenter — the point over the fault 
where the quake occurred. 

The other factor is the type of 
material the quake moves through. 
“The intensity will be much less on 
top of rock than on a beach with 
four feet of sand underfoot,” said 
Bucke. 

450 million years ago what is 
now Burlington was close to the 
plate boundary of two major thrust 
faults. The thrust faults related to 
these are the Champlain thrust 
fault, located at Lone Rock Point, 
and the Hinesburg. thrust fault, east 

_| of Burlington. The area was pushed 

}0n rocks, east to west, 60-100 
kilometers. Bucke estimated that 
the movement occurred over a 
period of one million years. 

Most Burlington residents were 
| awoken by last week’s tremor and 
| those that slept through it ex- 

y 4] Prepeed disappointment at having 
sg missed it. The following are some 
eS Meir experiences. 
cna 
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NE: “I thought it was a 
result pf tha& crash landing of the 
Air orth plane at Burlington 
Airport.” 
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PAM MOORE: “I thought it 
was a bomb and that it hit Platts- 
burgh.” 


DAN WILLIAMS: “‘I had been 
up late writing a paper and watch- 
ing The Exorcist on HBO and was 
one-third awake when the light 
next to the couch started going 
D-D-D-D-D-D and then the couch 
started shaking. That was a sign to 
go to bed.” 

RICHARD VENDITTI: ‘I 
really thought it was the furnace in 
the apartment I had just rented, but 
the: basement is concrete so I 
figured it couldn’t get to me and | 
didn’t get up.” 


OCTOBER 13, 1983. 


STEVE GULLIKSON: “I was 
asleep and I didn’t wake up, I’m 
kind of upset that I missed it.”’ 

JIM BUSH: “I thought some- 
one was breaking into my room and 
I grabbed my flashlight, the room 
started to shake even more so I ran 
into my roommate’s room and 
grabbed his .22 rifle. By that time 
things quieted down and I went to 


bed not really knowing what 
happened.”’ 
MICHAEL MEYERS: | 


thought my waterbed was crashing 
through the floor and I screamed 
and jumped out of bed.”’ 


LISA MOSKOWITZ: 
was still asleep I thought it was the 
guys upstairs. Then I thought it was 
the coming of the rapture.” 


THAD JOHNSON: “‘I thought 
they dropped an atomic bomb on 
New York City.” 

BOB LOUGHRAN: “I was in 
the all-night study because I had an 
exam, I was just sitting there and 
the whole room started shaking and 
I thought maybe it was an earth- 
quake.” 


“MIKE MCKENNA: “I thought 
it was a very large truck.” 


SOPHY CHAFFEE: ‘I was 
lying in my bed. All of a sudden my 
bed started shaking so I put my 
foot on the floor and I said to 
myself, ‘Oh my God, the whole 
building is shaking and the whole 
building is going to go down,’ and 
then I heard my roommates saying, 
‘What’s going on? The roof is 
falling.’ I called the police after 
that.”’ : 

MICQUE GLITMAN: “TI had 
just gotten up to study for a 
statistics exam, opened up the book 
and everything started shaking. 
Then I closed the book and it 
stopped.” 


SRR a 
KATHLEEN MADIGAN: “I 
thought it was God punishing me 
because I stole my roommate’s 
blanket.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Mohawks And Journalism 


In the wake of Ford von Weise’s “No More 
Mohawks” commentary, the Cynic has received a fair 
amount of hate mail. It has been aimed at both the 
paper and the writer. 

“How could you print it?” implored one student. 

The answer is simple. The Cynic’s commentary page 
is an open forum. Our commentaries take stands on 
different issues. Sometimes these stands are challenged 
the following week, in which case we are happy to print 
the opposing viewpoint. In fact, it is the goal of the 
commentary section to spark just such interaction 
between opposing sides. The commentary section 
was used earlier this semester as a verbal battleground 
for advocates and detractors of animal use in laboratory 
experiments. We were delighted with the section’s use as 
an unrestricted forum in this instance. Too often, it 
seems, Cynic commentaries fade almost as soon as they 
are spoken. Hither reader interest or the issue itself is 
not strong enough. 

With this in mind, we chose to print ‘No More 
Mohawks.” A strong response would be good. We chose 
to print it fully expecting a strong negative response; 
von Weise’s viewpoint is decidedly conservative in what 
is — we like to think — a campus and a community 
willing to judge people by much more than their hair- 
styles. What we did not expect, however, was the strong 
negative response we have actually received. It is rooted, 
unfortunately and obviously, in an inherent misunder- 
standing of journalistic principles. 

The writer of a Cynic commentary, and we would 
hope of a commentary written for any publication, is 

. given the freedom to express his/her view. If that view 
does not fit exactly into everyone’s way of thinking, the 
offended are entitled to write letters, which in this 
instance they have done. 

In this particular case we have provided the writer 
his freedom and the readers theirs. We have simply per- 
formed our task: both sides have been given a chance to 
express their distaste for each other. And, no matter 
what kind of language is slung across the Cynic’s black 
and white, we are sure both sides would agree that this 
method of vehemence is less offensive than the alterna- 
tives — having one’s car dented, being spat upon, being 
kicked out of cafes — could ever be. 

If of anything, we have been guilty of trusting our 
readers too much. In printing ‘‘“No More Mohawks,” like 
all of our commentaries, we felt it would be understood 
that this was one person’s opinion, to be rejected or 
embraced depending on inclination. Instead we have 
encountered an abusive maelstrom, half of which, it is 
true, has consisted of constructive criticism of the writer 
himself, a criticism entirely invited and in no way 
objectionable. What is objectionable is that the Cynic, 
serving only as impartial medium, has been dragged into 
the name-calling. 

The Cynic is not, as has been implied, to be com- 
pared to Leunig’s, the downtown cafe whose much- 
publicized banning of several citizens with unusual 
hairstyles has meant a boycott among certain concerned 
people. What we do by printing rebuttals to ‘‘No More 
Mohawks” is the equivalent to — and this is a hypothe- 
tical situation indeed — Leunig’s admitting its once- 
barred patrons. 

And, lest anyone find grounds here for doubting the 
sincerity of our desire to print the opposing view, it is 
useful here to point out the Cynic’s commentary page 
has always been an open ground across which differing 
opinions could be argued. This type of argument has 


LETTERS 


Drums Along 


More Mohawks.”’ I do hope 
Mr. Von Weise, that you are 


happened as recently as the animals-in-laboratory- 
research debate, and now it is happening again. On other 
occasions opposing viewpoints have merely been im- 
plied, over the phone to editors perhaps, but never 
written upon. For this reason it is encouraging to see 
adamant responses; obviously the people who have 


responded to “No More Mohawks” feel more strongly. 


about the issue at question than do certain of the other 
parties criticized in the Cynic’s commentary pages. 

The Cynic is also not to be compared to the Third 
Reich, of all things. Before anyone writes me off as 
Ernst Roehm and the staff as my Brownshirts for print- 
ing One person’s opinion, I would suggest that a news- 
paper that prints only the opinions deemed popular — 
instead of those of both sides — would be much more 
worthy of this sort of parallel. 


We also find lacking the claim that readers were not 
given sufficient warning that ‘‘“No More Mohawks” was a 
commentary. The commentary section in question 
begins on page six. The news section begins on page ten. 
‘‘No More Mohawks” appears on page eight. What else is 
it, besides a commentary. 


Granted, the word ‘“‘commentary”’ does not appear 
at the top, nor at the bottom nor anywhere on page 
eight. Some of the letter writers have alluded to this. 
But anyone willing to make the serious charges that 
have been made against the Cynic, and calling such an 
opinionated story a news story (as some have done) is a 
very serious charge, might have done better to go 
through the paper and find the section under whose 
heading the article appeared. 

Demands that we apologize for printing this com- 
mentary are absurd. ‘‘No More Mohawks”’ is one writer’s 
opinion. We printed it in keeping with our policy: each 
unsolicited opinion piece presented is considered for its 
content, clarity and provocative qualities. That von 
Weise’s article may be rebuked, proven inadequate with 
effective examples, is the beauty of the whole process. 

The Cynic tries to mix the opinions it prints, left 
and right, casual and extreme, light-hearted and not so 
light. This is exactly what journalism is supposed to do. 
Surely, there exist newspapers with slants, ones that 
print only articles with a decidedly conservative view- 
point, or only articles that advocate unusual alterna- 
tives. These newspapers cannot leave us with a good 
impression. We need to see both sides. The media, used 
properly, is one of the few ways we can. It is our goal, 
and we think it should be the goal of any public med- 
ium, to express the opinions of both sides. Unfortunate- 
ly, that doesn’t happen often. 


Here, with the issue being mohawk haircuts, the 
Cynic felt it had a chance to present both viewpoints. 
Instead of being understood for this effort — and we 
could easily have been understood while simultaneously 
the writer could have been criticized — we have been 
judged, automatically, just as someone wearing a 
Mohawk haircut might be judged. We have been penal- 
ized for presenting an alternative, just as those people 
have. When the Cynic printed that commentary, it 
expected to be criticized fairly, as I’m sure those who 
wear Mohawk hairstyles expect. When someone drags 
the Cynic into an argument entirely between himself 
and the writer to whose opinion he objects, it is the 
difference between a Mohawk-wearer being teased and 
being slapped. We don’t like, anymore than anyone else, 
to be slapped. 

—Alex Nemerov 


talking about 
damned Jews,” or perhaps 


Commentary: Alex Stimpson 


“them and these comments must 
then also come from the 


the Mohawk 


To the Editor: 

This letter is written to 
the persons responsible for 
turning the Vermont Cynic 
into an opinionated piece of 
yellow journalistic trash. It 
is also written to the 
student body of UVM, the 
general populace, and was 
inspired by Mr. Ford Von 
Weise’s article entitled “‘No 


wv 


not aspiring to become a 
journalist as the only news- 
paper you could ever possi- 
bly work for would be The 
Enquirer. 

Who are these certain 
individuals you speak of? 
None of them could possi- 
bly be a member of your 
social register, now could 
they? You must be talking 
about those ‘“‘fuggin’ punk 
rockers,’’ yes? or are you 


“them dirty Negroes’’? You 


may as well have been, 


because ignorance and bigo- 
try, no matter who it is 
against, is the same, base, 
inhuman, and most certain- 
ly much less socially accept- 
able than anything you 
mentioned in your travesty 
of an article. Yes, it’s true 
my good fascistic fellow, 
that some of these haircuts 
elicit disgusting comments, 


disgusting mouths of dis- 
gusting people who perhaps 
would have shouted ‘‘Juden 
Toten!”’ at me, were this 
pre-war Germany. Perhaps 
these same _ disgusting- 
mouthed people you _ in- 
cluded, Mr. Von Weise, 
would like to .see_ these 
“punk rocker”’ types 
rounded up and shot, and 
then just anybody whose 


See LETTERS, page 12 ruck 
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COMMENTARY 


The Security 
of Ignorance 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

So you thought Burling- 
ton was a progressive city. 
Consider this: a young man 
was recently spat upon 
while walking down Pearl 
Street. Another walks to 
work nightly to taunts of 
“Faggot!’’ and ‘“‘punk rock 
sucks.”” -A former UVM 
student was loudly baited 
outside Patrick Gym prior 
to last Saturday’s Talking 
Heads concert. The lead 
singer of a local band has 
been repeatedly denied ser- 
vice at various Church 
Street establishments. 

None of these indivi- 
duals invited trouble or 
responded to the abuse. 
They are quiet and articu- 
late when relating stories of 
harassment. All also sport 
mohawk haircuts, or some 
variation thereof. 


These recent incidents, 
coupled with Ford Von 
Weise’s. bigoted commen- 
tary (““No More Mohawks,” 
Vermont Cynic, October 6, 
1983) indicate a growing 
reactionary tendency within 
Burlington and UVM. The 
mild reaction greeting July’s 
Gay Pride Parade suggested 
a city well on its way to 
accepting alternative - life- 
styles. However, the recur- 
ring ridicule of everyone 
from punk,rockers to Grate- 
ful Dead,fans makes it clear 
that an’ alarming level of 
prejudice still exists, both 
downtown and on campus, 

“Von Weise’s article 
offers some reasons for this 
intolerant treatment. 
According to his noxious 


premise, hairstyles that 
deviate from the norm are a 
sign of bitterness and inse- 
curity. Justifying this 
pseudo psychoanalysis 
through a number of un- 
founded fallacies, Von 
Weise ‘implies that only 
someone deeply .maladjust- 
ed would affect such an 
“appalling”? haircut. Speak- 
ing for the detractors, he 
further states, “If a vast 
majority of the people 
think it (a mohawk) is ugly, 
and most really do, it is 
ugly.” Therefore, negative 
responses are to be expec- 
ted. And are probably cor- 
rect. 

Most people in pre-war 
Germany undoubtedly 
believed Jews were evil. 
Likewise, a significant num- 
ber of people regarded 
blacks as unsavory in the 
Deep South of the 1960s. 
While these opinions were 
clearly in “the vast major- 
ity” Von Weise writes so 
emphatically of, they can 
hardly be looked upon as 


having any credence. 
Mohawk haircuts may per- 
haps be ugly, and may 


offend the sensibilities of 
some. Yet Von Weise fails 
to realize that no hairstyle 
can be as ugly as judging 
and categorizing human 
beings solely on the basis of 
appearance. 

The steps of the Bailey- 
Howe library attest to the 
diversity of the student 
body. On any given day, 
fashions spanning several 
decades can be spotted. Yet 
a vertical slash or Joe 


mohawk 


Strummer-like 
somehow  alienates the 
otherwise tolerant. Cutting 
hair differently isn’t a calcu- 
lated ploy to upset the 
status quo anymore than it 
is a move to attract unwar- 
ranted “recognition.” It is 
simply an act of personal 
expression, just as having 
your clothes tailored or 
rummaging through Old 
Gold’s racks on weekends 
are. 


Students plow through 
this university every year, 
receiving degrees in disci- 
plines as diverse as classics 
and cell biology. They learn 
formulas and _ theorems, 
interview skills, and how to 
make money. But sadly, not 
enough learn to respect 
preferences contrary to 
their own. It is irrelevant 
whether a mohawk is “‘stu- 
pid looking,” nor does it 
matter why some people 
choose to live and act 
differently. Rather, it is 
more important to recog- 
nize human beings as indivi- 
duals, regardless of hair- 
style, lifestyle, religious, 
political or sexual beliefs. 


Oscar Wilde wrote of 
ignoring “the shallow exis- 
tence that the world in its 
hypocrisy demands,” words 
that Ford Von Weise and 
his ilk would be well- 
advised to heed. Surely 
there must be more con- 
structive things to direct 
criticisms towards than the 
length, style, or color of a 
person’s hair. e 


Censorship Considered 


By ROGER COOKE 
Professor, Dept. of 
Mathematics 

The recent exhibit of 
‘books that have been 
banned” at the Bailey-Howe 
Library raises some issues 
which students and faculty 
may wish to debate. Not all 
of the books on exhibit 
were ‘“‘banned”’ in the sense 
that their publication or 
sale was forbidden by law. 
In many cases the “ban- 
ning” was a decision not to 
use the book in_ public 
schools or include it in a 
public library. The word 
‘ban’? seems too strong in 
such a case, since people 
still have the opportunity of 
buying the book and read- 
ing it at home. When 
resources are limited, only a 
small fraction of the books 
published each year can be 
purchased for a_ public 


library and an even smaller 
fraction can be used for 
instruction. Obviously some . 
principles of taste and suit- 
ability must be used to 
decide which books are to. 
be chosen. The books not 


selected cannot be said to 
be ‘‘banned”’ unless the 
word is given such a broad 
meaning as to be useless in 
rational discourse. Perhaps 
we should tentatively agree 
that censorship occurs, i.e. 
freedom of speech (not 
press) is abridged when a 
decision by an authority 
duly charged with selecting 
books or films is overruled 
by powers not authorized 
to act in such matters. This 
definition excludes consi- 
deration of censorship by 
textbook selection commit- 
tees, and so is somewhat 
imperfect, but let us take it 
as a first approximation. 

In one of the cases on 
exhibit in the library, the 
Manitoba school — board 
removed a book from the 
public schools on_ the 
grounds that it glorified 
murder, rape, and _ incest. 
One must wonder why the 
book was there in the first 
place. Did some _ teacher 
believe students could learn 
something of value from the 
book?. If so, who was right, 
the teacher or the school 


board? Since the library’s 
exhibit does not provide 
enough facts to answer this 
question, let us consider 
some examples closer to 
home. 

More’ recently when 
General Westmoreland was 
invited through 
channels to explain the 
Vietnam War to UVM stu- 
dents, many faculty mem- 
bers attempted to get the 
invitation rescinded, arguing 
that Westmoreland was 
directly guilty of carrying 
out inhuman policies. These 
faculty members said that 
UVM should’ not’ be 
endorsing such policies by 
rewarding with honoraria 
those who carry them out. 
They also argued that no 
issue of freedom of speech 
was involved, since there is 
no constitutional right to 
speak at UVM. On this last 
point I believed them to be 
mistaken. It. would have 
been better to argue that 
the moral price of freedom 
of speech was simply too 
high in this instance. 

As this example 
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from the basement 
of billings 


John 
Gardner’s 
October 


By ALEX STIMPSON 

While living in Old Bennington, Vermont, author 
John Gardner observed a ‘“‘sudden contraction of 
daylight in October, the first deep convincing proof that — 
locking time, and after that, winter and deep snow were 
coming.’’ Locking time, Gardner reckoned, is the period 
from mid-October to the end of November, a period of 
timelessness perpetuated by a dialectic between the 
elements of death and rebirth. It is a month of con- 
fusing natural contradictions. Of frozen-mornings and 
Indian summer days. 

The images, during this period, support a variety of 
interpretations. For some locking time signifies the 
passing of Oktoberfest, and the fair at Craftsbury 
Commons. It also means the closing down of individual 
exhibits at the Shelburne Museum, and the blocking of 
the entrance to North End beach with rusty oil drums. 
To these people, locking time is monotony and isola- 
tion. A need to get away: “‘thank god for a long week- 
end,”’ “‘I’m takin’ off to New York,” and so on. 

Gardner wrote that Vermonters experienced some- 
thing different in mid-October. They see the contraction 
of light at day-break, and what results is a “‘surprising 
and vaguely unnatural’thing — though they’d seen it 
every year of their lives... the seasonal change in their 
chemistry.”’ 


Monday morning, I awoke before the sun to type a 
paper. What I saw outside was a dense blackness. All of 
River Street seemed smothered as if by a sweaty horse- 
blanket. I couldn’t make out the painted letters on the 
window of the Pasta Co., nor the welcome sign to the 
Champlain Mill. They were all dark; everything was 
dark. But out of this vision came a new mental vitality 
which accompanies locking time. 

Later that day, I drove down route 7 towards 
Middlebury. I had made the trip once a week for the 
past two years. But this time, it was different. I saw a 
cow peering out over a single cable of barbed wire. I saw 
a farmer idly cutting the front grass — content in 
knowing the corn and beets were at the market. And I 
saw trees. Lots of ’em. Sugar Maples. Elm trees. Birch 
trees. Red Maples. Trees igniting the elevated landscape. . 

The drive went quickly. I never noticed the city of 
Vergennes nor the dotted yellow line passing under- 
neath. I lost a sense of time and location. I was sub- 
merged in a rebirth of imaginative capabilities — a 
rebirth that coincides with locking time. 

While in Brattleboro, Rudyard Kipling wrote, 
‘‘Autumn was gone. Winter was not. We had Time dealt 
out to us — more clear, fresh Time — grace days to 


enjoy.” 
So I think I’ll stick around here for the weekend. 
And for a weekend, I’ll watch the seasons stop. ° 


films are produced by the 
cruelest imaginable exploi- 
tation of unfortunate | 
women and innocent child- 

ren. Sending money to the | M 
moral monsters who _pro- 

duce this filth encourages 

them to continue and 

makes the consumer guilty | 
of direct complicity in this 
exploitation. In my opinion 
the price is too high for this | _ 
kind of freedom. Think it | — 
over, students (men, espec- | — 
ially). What movie are you | 
going to see this weekend? ° 


shows, there is a bill to pay 
for freedom of speech. I 
would like to close this 
letter by pointing out a 
current issue where I myself 
believe the bill is an over- 
charge. Some student organ- 
izations have been showing 
pornographic films on cam- 
pus. Now I do not consider 
it my business what 
thoughts or feelings other 
people have; I do not care if 
people see such films. What 
I do object to is paying 
money to see them. These 


} 
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our practical planet 


By JOE ELMLINGER 

IT’ read an_ interesting 
article in the New York 
Times the other day. It 
reaffirmed my belief in the 
infinite benevolence and 
wisdom of government. 

In 1979 the town of 
Bedford, Indiana received a 
$700,000 grant from the 
‘Federal Government to 
build a 95-foot high pyra- 
mid. 

You see Bedford: is a 
limestoning town, and their 
boom years were back in 
the 20s and 30s, when the 
limestone industry was big. 
In fact, all the limestone for 
the Empire Stace Building 


By PEGGY GREENSPAN 


in —1872-- an- .act.. of 
Congress was signed, creat- 
ing the world’s first national 
park. The act also instruc- 
ted the Secretary of Inter- 
ior to pass regulations that 
“shall provide for the pre- 
servation, from injury or 
spoilation, of all timber, 
mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonders 
within said park, and their 
retention in their natural 
condition.”’ 

In 1980, President Rea- 
gan appointed a Secretary 
of Interior, who, by his 
professed ideology and his 
overall actions, opposed the 


previous legal representative 


— AUSTRALIA — 


“AUSTRIA — 


—CANADA— 


— CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 

Urquel Pilsner 
—CHINA— 

Tsing Tao 
—DENMARK— 

Carlsberg 
—ENGLAND— 


came from Bedford, Illinois. 
Well — Bedford’s been on 
the skids lately, with the 
advent of the glass-and-steel 
skyscraper and what not, 
and so the town fathers had 
to come up with something 
that would revitalize the 
economy of the town. A 
tourist attraction seemed 
like just the thing. 

Perhaps nobody in Bed- 
ford had ventured out of 
Southern Illinois in the last 
millennium, or perhaps 
their minds were altered 
from drinking too much 
hard water. In any case, 
they decided that a huge 
pyramid of limestone 


for manufacturing, mining, 
grazing, forestry, and oil 
interests, his viewpoints 
coincided with theirs. In 
public office he appeared to 
be a puppet for environ- 
mentally exploitive indus- 
tries. Now, in the wake of 
James Watt’s resignation, 
we must remember that he 
represented the opinions of 
Mr. Reagan. A change in the 
bureaucracy will not change 
the stance of the adminis- 
tration. 

The case of the Land 
and Water Conservation 
Fund (LWCF) is an example 
of this stance. The LWCF is 
used to purchase land for 
the National Park Service 


intent of that charter. As a and other federal agencies, 


plus state and local govern- 


Pyramid Power? 


modeled after the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops — would 
be just the thing. The boys 
in the Carter Administra- 
tion agreed, and they gave 
$700,000 to Bedford. 

It is now. approaching 
five years since the Federal 
money was obtained and 
construction begun. But the 
colossal tourist attraction is 
somewhat less than impres- 
sive. There is a gatehouse, 
gazebo, restrooms, _ gift 
shop, and museum, but 
there are only about 17 feet 
of pyramid — standing in a 
16-foot deep hole. They 
had to dig down that far to 
reach bedrock — no pun 


ments. The Reagan adminis- 
tration, in an attempt to 
affect policy through the 
budget, allocated $65 mil- 
lion to the LWCF for fiscal 
year 1984. By comparison, 
our representatives in the 
House Interior Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee voted 
for $242 million and the 
same subcommittee in the 
Senate voted for $211 
million for the LWCF. 
Meanwhile, our popula- 
tion is still growing and 
more people are enjoying 


national parks than ever 
before. Visitation has 
already increased a 


hundred-fold from 1930 to 
1980. Park acreage during 
the same period has only 
tripled. 


intended, Fred. 

Bedford officials are 
still optimistic, though, 
Alan Walker, manager of 
the Bedford Chamber of 
Commerce, thinks that even 
in the construction stage 
the pyramid is an attrac- 
tion. He said, “I think 
people will come from 
thousands of miles around 
if they can see a pyramid 
being built.”” Maybe you, 
Alan, but not most of us. 

The confident Mr. 
Walker points out that some 
2,500 people paid $1.00 
last year to see the attrac- 
tion as is. Well, that got me 
to make some-rough calcu- 


Is this an administration 
responsive to the needs of 
the public in terms of 
public land? 


According to National 
Park magazine, ‘“‘...most 
national parks and monu- 
ments in the West will be 
threatened by air-pollution, 
road construction and in- 
dustrialization from nearby 
public lands.”’ This is due to 
federal oil and gas leasing 
by ex-Secretary Watt. He 
showed no concern for the 
basic ecological integrity of 
our national parks. To the 
contrary, a major coal sale 
is planned for late 1983 
that will affect Chaco Cul- 
ture National Historical 
Park in New Mexico and a 


lations. Since the pyramid 
and all the amenities have 
cost $700,000 so far, let’s 
say it will cost $200,000 for 
each twenty feet, and let’s 
say that Bedford decides to 
build a pyramid that is only 
80 feet above ground. With 
3,000 visitors per- year at 
$1.00 it should only take 
about 240 years to finish 
the baby. Not bad for a 
pyramid, but what if Disney 
World had taken that long? 
The moral of this little 
tale is that the next time a 
pyramid project comes up 
on the local referendum, 
think twice before you pull 
the ‘‘yes’’ lever. - 


Reagan Administration and the National Parks 


potential lease in Utah will 
be adjacent to Capitol Reef 
National Park. In 1982, 
geothermal resources were 
leased that may affect 
Yellowstone’s world famous . 
geyser basins. 


The lands within our 
national park system are 
sacred to us. On this, we, 
the public, agree. Therefore 
the rumors that the current 
administration has - wide- 
spread support for the next 
election are frightening. The 
importance of protecting 
and increasing our national 
park system must bea 
factor upon which to judge 
the activities of the Reagan 
administration, with or 
without James Watt. r 


ia 60 Beers from 
20 Countries 


Foster’s, K.B. Tooth, K.B. Tooth Sheaf Stout 


Molson Red, Moosehead, Molson Gold 


Bass Ale, John Courage, Mackeson Stout, 
Samuel Smith’s Pale Ale, Samuel Smith's 


Taddy Porter, Vaux Double Maxim, Whitbread Ale 

— FINLAND — 
Koff, Koff Imperial Stout 

—FRANCE— 

E Fischer, Kronenbourg, Lutece 

—GERMANY — 
Beck’s Light or Dark, Dab, Dinkelacker Light or Dark, 
Kulmbacher, Oktoberfest, Pinkus Alt, Pinkus Weizen, 
St. Pauli Girl Light or Dark, Wurzberger 
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—HOLLAND—. 


Amstell (‘Light’Beer), Heineken Light or Dark, Grolsch 


—IRELAND— 


Guinness Stout, Harp Lager 


—ITALY — 


Raffo 


— JAPAN— 


* Kirin 


—LWXEMBOURG — 


Diekirch Pils 


—MEXICO— 


Dos Equis Beer, Dos Equis Special Lager 


— NORWAY — 


AASS Bok, AASS Norwegian 


—PHILLIPINES — 
San Miguel Light or Dark 
—POLAND— 
Krakus 
—SCOTLAND— 
McAndrew’s Scotch Ale 
—UNITED STATES— 
Budweiser, Cold Spring Export (Minnesota), Miller, 
Miller Lite, Stroh's, Michelob, Michelob Light 


Referendum 
Proposed for 
Curriculum 


By RANDY RZEWNICKI 

The new Arts and 
Sciences academic curricu- 
lum has been challenged by 
the request for a referen- 
dum. 

At the second in a series 
of special meetings, the Arts 
and Sciences faculty voted 
to ask the College to 
consider the referendum. 
The vote capped discussion 
about whether the new aca- 
demic requirements had 
faculty support, or if they 
had ‘snuck through’ as 
suggested by some profes- 
sors. As a result of the vote 
the referendum question 
will be on the agenda for 
the Arts and Sciences Col- 
lege faculty meeting in 
November. 


*.’m convinced in my 
heart it’s wrong,”’ said geo- 
logy professor Rolfe Stan- 
ley, who proposed the refer- 
endum to find out if 
the faculty was enthusiastic 
about the new plans. He 
said he believed the new 
requirements would ‘‘turn 
us into a junior college. 

“T believe every member 
of this college must vote on 
the curriculum,” said Stan- 
ley. 

The new. requirements 
entail a 15-credit minor, 
general requirements in 
mathematics, writing and 
foreign language, distribu- 
tion requirements that 
include courses in three 


different humanities areas, 
classes from two_ history 
and culture areas, courses 
in two social science areas, 
and two natural science 
classes. 

Dean John G. Jewett 
calls the new curriculum 
“exciting’’ and has made its 
implementation a_ priority. 
But several faculty have 
criticized the potpourri of 
required courses. 

Professor of philosophy 
Chad Hansen said Tuesday 
that he objected to “the 
smorgasbord approach to 
distribution of studies.” For 
that reason he will again 
vote against the new curri- 
culum. 

At the meeting Monday 
night sociology professor 
Gordon Lewis said he was 
wotried about the possible 
result of the vote. He 
thought it could be danger- 
ous to vote again on an 
issue which had _ already 
passed by a 50-to-30 vote in 
the spring. He argued that 
those who had participated 
in the debate on the curri- 
culum had worked long, 
hard hours and he thought 
that very few faculty would 
appreciate the reasoning 


behind the new _ require- 
ments. 


“A really low point last 
spring was the way the 
debate of the curriculum 
was handled,”’ said history 
professor Henry Steffens, 


see FACULTY, page 11 


Health Care 
Crisis Burdens 


Hospital Officials 


By DOROTHY O’LEARY 

As health care costs 
continue to rise, hospital 
accessibility may drop. At 
present, public hospitals ex- 
pect ‘third party’’ charges 
to cover for unpaid bills. 
But as public outcry over 
higher costs makes its poli- 
tical impact, hospitals must 
find new revenue to pay the 
bills of the poor. 

This scenario was offer- 
ed by Thomas C. Smith, 
President of the Yale New 
Haven Hospital. He spoke at 
the annual Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont 
(MCHV) Associate’s dinner. 

Smith’s speech empha- 
sized the need for hospitals 
to remember their role in 
serving the poor, as was 
their original purpose. Our 
present difficulties with 
continuing cost increases 
are based on movement 
from the hospital’s original 


8 


charitable role of providing 
the poor with a place to die, 
to a profit seeking institu- 


tion which provides health . 


care, he said. 
Expanded knowledge in 


medicine has encouraged 
additional investments and 
unlimited allowance _ to 


spend. With this expansion 
in knowledge, additional 
institutions, like schools 
and hospitals, continue to 
be in demand. In the effort 
to keep services available in 
spite of cost-based payment 
for services, Medicare and 
Medicaid insurance  pro- 
grams were initiated and 
now add to overall costs. 
Presently, our high 
hospital bills are boosted by 
our third-party payments. 
Every day hospital bills are 
extended to meet unpaid 
costs of free services pro- 
vided by the hospital and 
unpaid bills of the poor. 


INTERIOR SECRETARY JAMES WATT: His resignation was accepted Sunday. 


Watt Resigns, No Change Expected 


By LEXY BIONDO 

The stormy two and a 
half year term of James 
Watt as Secretary of the 
Interior came to an end this 
past Sunday. Watt’s resigna- 
tion has left the Reagan 
Administration and the 
entire country with a 
dilemma. The future of the 
United States’ land and 
natural resources is uncer- 
tain. 

Throughout his term, 
Watt was a controversial 
figure. Whether it was 
entirely his environmental 
policies or largely his out- 
spokenness that the Ameri- 
can public found so offen- 
sive cannot be positively 
determined. Some UVM 
students tend to feel that it 
was not his environmental 
policies alone that warran- 
ted his resignation. 

“T= think’ “"it’s'= a: sad 
commentary on _  Reagan- 
omics that he had to resign 


Burlington’s MCHV predicts 
a total of $12.9 million in 
such unpaid service costs, 
which are absorbed in third- 
party payments. 

Smith noted that the 
amount of money spent on 
medical care has been rising 
partly because of expanding 
costs. He mentioned the 
need to remember the lon- 
ger life spans of people 
today. They require more 
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to save social embarrass- 
ment rather than because 
of his environmental pro- 
grams,”’ one student said. 

On the whole, UVM 
students, though happy 
with the resignation, are not 
satisfied that it will solve 
any major environmental 
problems. ‘“Watt’s resigna- 
tion, although pleasing to 
the mass of Americans, will 
have little effect on overall 
conservative environmental 
policy,’ said one UVM 
student. “I have a feeling 
we'll see another enemy of 
the environment filling 
Watt’s shoes, only with less 
of a mouth.” 

Criticism of. President 
Reagan seems to run paral- 
lel with the approval of 
Watt’s resignation. ‘‘Reagan 
will choose from a number 
of men to fill Watt’s shoes; 
after all, they’re his policies, 
not Watt’s, ” said another 
student. 


MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL: Costs must be considered 


health care than has ever 
been needed before. 

Smith’s speech referred 
to hospital boards as quasi- 
governments. This role, he 
said, is forced on them to 
establish how limited funds 
will be spent. In a demo- 
cracy it is best to find how 
to do the most good for the 
greatest number of people, 
he said. However, in a 
hospital situation, confron- 


Others have still harsher 
words for the President. 
“We need somebody who’s 
going to make things better, 
not worse, and that means 
Reagan has to go,” said a 
third student, “because 
they won’t get better until 
he’s gone.” 


UVM 
little, 
former 


students _ feel 
if any, pity for the 
Secretary of the 


Interior. ‘‘Watt was a tool, a} 


puppet of the Reagan 
Administration,” a student 
said. “‘I feel sorry for the 
guy,’’ said another, ‘‘but he 
couldn’t have picked a 
better time to resign.” 
Though students seem 


relieved about the resigna-|- 


tion, the general attitude is 
tinged with reservations. ‘It 
scares me,’? a UVM student 


said, ‘‘to think that the next} 


guy could keep a lower 
profile and get away wish 
worse things.” 


GLENN RUSSELL 


tation with individuals in 
immediate need _ creates 
another complication. 
Smith reminded the asso- 
ciate members of their 
obligation to serve the 
needs of any individual, 
without question. “Even if 
we cannot get equal care, 
we must not relent on equal 
access.”’ The question to be 
dealt with now is how to 
handle the financial burden. 


Diplomat, Pilot 
Defend Israel 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 

The Arab rejectionist 
front, led mainly by the 
Syrians, were and still are 
the root cause of the 
political stalemate —_in 
Lebanon, according to the 
Israeli spokesmen. But with 
the buildup of arms in 
Beirut in 1981, and after 
the PLO’s takeover of parts 
of Lebanon around the 
same time, the PLO has 
become the deciding party 
in the prevention of peace 


negotiations, said the 
spokesmen. 
In an emotional dis- 


course last Thursday night, 
two Israeli officiais lectured 
on Israel’s involvement in 
Lebanon, from an exclu- 
sively Israeli perspective. 
_ The lecturers touched on 
the history leading to the 
present problems in Israel’s 
relations with the rest of 
the Middle East, including 
the attempted purge of PLO 
members from Beirut, and 
the world media’s coverage 
of the war in Lebanon, 


Three days left on 
Our annual fall sale!! 
Shop. the entire 
store for fabulous 
savings - and the 
best of fall! 


S15. 99 


LEVIS JEANS 


-Mens Shop On Main. 


MENS 1ST. QUALITY 


Straight Leg Denims @ Cords 


SII. 99... REG $16.99 


which they feel is often 
slanted to put Israel in a 
notorious light. 

Nearly 100 engaged lis- 
teners attended last Thurs- 
day night’s lecture spon- 
sored by the Jewish Aware- 
ness Coalition. Featured 
were Robert Sibel, advisor 
to the Israeli Ambassador in 
Washington, and__ Eliazer 
Ya’ari, a Major and pilot in 
the Israeli Air Force. The 
lecturers addressed Israel’s 
current involvement in the 
Middle East, especially 
Lebanon. Sibel began with 
a discussion of Israeli-Arab 
relations. 

“This day, October 6, is 
a very fateful anniversary 
for Israel,’ said Sibel. 
“Exactly ten years ago, the 
War of Yom Kippur started 
on this day.” Sibel con- 
tinued to explain the events 
that ensued after the war, 
and how these events have 
contributed to what he 
believes is now a stalemate 
in the political peace pro- 
cess in the Middle East, 


especially between Israel 
and Lebanon. 

Considerable time was 
given to. discussion of 
Israel’s role in the Sabra and 
Shatila incident, where 
Lebanese Christian militia- 
men were admitted into 
Palestinian refugee camps 
and hundreds of innocents 
were killed. Although chal- 
lenges were issued during 
the question periods during 
the lecture, both Sibel and 


MAGRAMS 


>*PLEFEST 


98. 99... 


MENS 100% COTTON 
TURTLENECKS 


8 Fashion colors S-M-L-XL. 
-Mens Shop On Main. 


918.99-S36.99 


ELIAZER YA’ARI: “We have to be the angels of the world.”’ 


Ya’ari defended Israeli inno- 
cence in the matter. When 
asked about the incident, 
Ya’ari responded, “Why 
don’t you mention the 
massacre that happened 
three weeks ago... the statis- 
tics is that thousands of 
Christians had been massa- 
cred. Isn’t that an issue?’ 
Ya’ari referred to the killing 
of Christian Arabs by ano- 
ther Arab faction three 
weeks ago in the Shuf 


MENS 100% COTTON 
FLANNEL SPORTSHIRTS 


Assorted Plaids. S-M-L-XL. 
-Mens Shop On Main. 


REG 16-22. 
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"JOHN DECKER 


mountains. “It was the 
same way that it happened 
in Sabra and Shatila... Arabs 
killing Arabs.”’ 

Ya’ari pointed out the 
absence of the killing of 
Christian Arabs mentioned 
only in Israeli newspapers. 
“The only committee that 
made any investigation (of 
the incident) was an Israeli 
one,” commented Ya’ari, 
“because we have to be the 
angels of the world.”’ @ 
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JUNIOR BELTED DRILL 
~ PANTS BY PRIMECUT 


Colors: Pink, Black, Olive, Purple, 
Grey, Teal, Royal. Sizes 5-13 
-Way In On Main. 


S| (s : 99 value $20. 


WOMENS LINED 
SLICKERS 


Hooded Slickers "In Vinyl With Cotton 
Lining. Colors: Blue, Red, Green, Beige. # 
Linings: Whale or Strawberry Prints. 
-Coats On 3 


REG $28-S5O 


FLEECE ROBES @ FLANNEL 
ROBES & LOUNGERS 


Vanity Fair Glisando & 
Cotton Touch Robes. 


Assorted Styles & Colors, P-S-M-L. 
-Intimate Apparel On Main. 
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WOMENS FLANNEL 
SLEEPWEAR 


JUNIOR VELOURS 


CREWNECKS @ V-NECKS @ 
BOATNECKS 
Colors: Pink, Black, Berry, Olive, 
Purple, Grey, Teal, Royal. S-M-L. 
-Way In On Main. 


Long Gowns ® Nightshirts @ 
Short Sleepshirts 


Assorted Styles, Colors. P-S-M-L. 
-Intimate Apparel On Main. 


Open Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9:00 


MARKETPLACE CENTER Tues.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
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LOOKING FOR WORK ee 


‘DISCOUNT PRICES 


Recent UVM graduates looking for 
up to 5 part time employees to help ; 
expand nutrition and counseling services. é 
Some knowledge of business, nutrition, ; 
or psychology helpful. 20% commision 
$100 a week potential. Call Patti Hunter 
or Sue Nyhagen at 658-3729. i 
( 
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NUTRITONAL COUNSELINGi I 


SERVICE 272 Pearle St. ] 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


23 ere ed On P R A cE T ; C A L L Y O N C A M P U S 
BOOK STACKS / 2 


(Anna’s Old Books) 
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BEVERAGE 
CENTER 


© 


20% Off on All Books 


(except course books) 


Sat. Oct.8 - Sat. Oct.15 2 


Mon. Thurs. Fri. 9-8 
Tues. Wed. Sat. 9-6 


118 Pine St. Burlington, Vi Vt. 862- as = 
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A MAYIAG 
HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


EXPERIENCE THE SUNBRIGHT DIFFERENCE 


| ONE FREE 
Full Service Dry Cleaning W i T in T a ay Ee E 


¢Professional Tailoring and Alterations One free wash with every 
Professional Stain Removal three loads 


°Valet Service 1 Coupon/day/person 
eAir Conditioned Carpeted Lounges EXpi res 9/30/83 
Game Room Refreshments s 


Sunbright Laundries 


SWITCHYARD SHOPPING CENTER, ST. g 924- 391 4 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


et IN MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 
®@ eyeglasses 


@ sunglasses 


® polishing 


® contact lens 
supplies 


230 College St 658-3330 
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KAPLAN 

continued from Cover 
a glossy, slick ac job. We 
want. to be substantive,”’ 
said Kaplan. 

Coor’s five-year 
and Kaplan’s study may 
lead to changes in the 
demography, appearance or 
education at UVM. Some 
projects, like the Billings 
renovation (which is based 
on an apparent need for a 


plan 


Two University of Ver- 
mont sophomores will be 
nominated for lucrative 
Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ships, over 100 of which 
will be awarded nationwide 
this school year. 

There are several restric- 
tions on those who want to 
enter. The scholarships are 
open only to those sopho- 
mores planning to be full- 
time juniors next year. The 
students must also rank in 
the top quarter of their 
class and must be United 
States citizens. 


Up to $5,000 in aid will 
be awarded for each of the 
winning students’ two 
remaining years as under- 
graduates. In addition, up 
to $5,000 in aid will be 
awarded for each of the 
first two years of graduate 


By LETA FINCH 

1. Would you know 
what to do if a fire broke 
out in your classroom, the 
library, the bookstore, or 
anywhere else you may 
be on campus? Do you 
know where the nearest fire 
exit is at all times? Do you 
know where the nearest fire 


alarm is? Do you know 
how to use a fire extin- 
guisher? Do you know how 
to assist a person in a 
wheelchair down a set of 
stairs? Do you know what 
to do if you were trapped in 
a fire? Do you know what 
to do if your clothing 
Caught on fire? The answers 


FACULTY 
continued from page 8 


a supporter of the curricu- 
lum and the call for a 
referendum. 

“We didn’t debate the 
curriculum most of the 
| time, The faculty who 
{Missed the debate didn’t 

nt miss much, ” he said. 


JEFF KAPLAN: UVM must plan for the future. 


new student center) have 
already begun. Other issues 
— increased minority admis- 
sions and student. aid, im 
proved dormitories and 
more non-traditional areas 
of study — may be exa- 
mined in the next five 
years. 

Although UVM is not 
unique in its attempt to 
form feasible. long-range 
planning, Kaplan believes 


school. 
tuition, 
and books. 

‘‘The only stipulation,” 
said History Professor 
Henry Steffens, “‘is that you 
have to be in some sort of 
study that could allow you 
to work in the government. 
That could mean anything. 
A science major could find 
asplace in a government 
scientific lab. Agriculture 
students could find a place 
in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Librarians could 
work for the Library of 
Congress.”’ 


The grant includes 


In addition to the scho- 
larship winners — there are 
one from each state and 52 
at-large recipients — three 
alternates will be chosen for 
each scholarship winner. “‘It 
would really help someone’s 


as simple as they seem. If 
you answer no to any of the 
questions take the time now 
to learn the answers. It may 
be the healthiest five 
minutes you ever spent. 
Every year in the US. 
there are 2,893,500 fires 
with 6,823 fire-related fata- 
lities. Last year there were 
200,000 burn injuries, and 
fire dollar losses totaled 
$6,676,000,000. Don’t be 
the wrong kind of statistic. 
October 9 to 15 is National 
Fire Prevention Week. 
Observe it in such a way 
that in the event of a fire 
you and those around you 
will escape unharmed. 
Always be conscious of 


After the meeting, one 
professor said that by mak- 
ing his classes required, the 
new curriculum would 
reduce enthusiasm. Another 
professor thought the minor 
requirements would wreak 
havoc in his department 
because classes in necessary 
subfields were already over- 
enrolled. 


room and_ board, 


JOHN WORTHINGTON 


the UVM approach is. He 
says that the University is 
listening to the views of 
people outside the school 
before formulating changes. 

Kaplan said the benefits 
of this research will be 
realized in the future. 
Because of this, it may be 
difficult for the University 
to project a coherent image 
until the University atta 
study is complete. 


Truman Scholarship Offered 


resume just to say, ‘I was a 
Harry §S. Truman Scholar- 
ship alternate,’’”’ said Stef- 
fens. 


A UVM §sstudent has 
never won one of the 
scholarships. ‘Places like 


Castleton State and John- 

son State have won it, so-I 

ean’t figure why we can’t 
n,’’ said Steffens. 

Steffens thinks that 
UVM’s inability to land a 
Truman scholar has been in 
part due to underpubliciz- 
ing of the scholarships. In 
an effort to alert interested 
parties, he has sent letters 
to all present sophomores in 
the top quarter of their 
class. 

For more information, 
contact Steffens at 656- 
3180, or political science 
professor James Pacy at 
656-3050. . 


Fire Prevention Tips 


FIRE SAFE 
activities. 


in all your 


2. Many people think 
they know how to use fire 
extinguishers and many 
people die using them im- 
properly. Take 15 minutes 
out of your schedule and 
learn when and how to use 
one correctly. In observance 
of National Fire Prevention 
Week, the Risk Management 
Department is showing a 
film entitled ‘“‘Using Fire 
Extinguishers — the Right 
Way,” at 12:25 and 12:45 
on Thursday, October 13 in 
Room 400, Waterman 
Building. Do plan_ on 
attending. What you learn 


to these questions aren’t your surroundings, and be may one day save your life.e 


Hansen said the result 
would be‘‘bigger classes in 
which the professor can’t 
give personal help. There 
will be less class discussion 
and classes won’t be as 
good,’he said. 

Said Hansen, ‘‘I haven’t 
heard satisfactory justifica- 
tion for the new require: 
ments.’ 
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SHELBURNE ° BURLINGTON ¢ ESSEX ICT. 


Rte. Tea 162 Complex 159 
Cherry ot Pearl St. 


Fast but friendly... 


BA ¢ We don’t just print copies, 
we take the time to listen too. 
“it 72 
Xe y) 
. 
& , 
: , 
98 
Now at two 
- convenient 
locations. 
1 Executive Drive : 


(Off Patchen Rd. 


PERSONALIZED 
HEALTH & FITNESS 
PROGRAM —~© 


* Get Ready To Ski ax 


* Convenient Location 5 min. from UVM 
* Special Student Rates for 
3 Months or School Year 


* Aerobic Classes, Treadmill, Nautilus, 
Professional Staff, Swedish Massage, 
Whirlpools, Saunas, Clinical Testing, 
Postural Evaluations, Swimming Pool 


BRING A FRIEND See the Ultimate in 
Health and Fitness Programs 


Woolen Mill Health 
& Fitness Center 


20 West Canal St. 
Winooski, Vermont Phone 655-2399 


Managed and Operated by Whole Health Programs 
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STEVEN BARRI 
HAIR AFFAIR 


Watch For Our Creative 
Halloween Hair Specials. 


Women’s Division 
863-5505 


Call For Appointment 
Castle Building, 1690 Williston Road, So. Burlington 


300 KEGS! 


FREE BEER... 


..will NOT be found at 
Apple Mountain this week. 
But you can quench your thirst 
for Levis jeans and cords, 
Madewell drawstring pants 
and lots more, with crazy 


prices and super specials 
Wednesday (Moonlight Madness night!) 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penny's 
Open Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Mon. & Fri. til 9, Sun.12-5 


CONTACT LENSES 


862-1947 


GRATEFUL 
DEAD 


In Concert 
Monday, October 17 
7:30 PM 


OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


Tickets: $12.50 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Ticketron, and 
Bailey’s Music Room. For more information call 518-523- 3330. 


For Dead Head Information call 201-777-8653 or 415-457- 6388. 


& All Seats Reserved 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 


For the convenience of Vermont residents attending 

the concert, Lake Champlain transportation will be 

extending its hours of operation at the Essex Crossing 
starting at 11 PM. 


Greatful Dead tickets will be sold at the 
campus ticket store through Friday Oct. 14. 


12, 


| hair 


LETTERS 
continued from page 4 
deviated from the 


norm, and then maybe just 


| anybody you didn’t like 


would be included in your 
campaign of hatred. 

In conclusion, I would 
like to point out that we all 
need attention and recogni- 
tion, and attending a school 
is a source from which we 
all pull a great deal of both. 
Doing so quite consciously, 
it is not a crime. I am one 
who is at times harassed 
because of my hair. My 
aesthetic sensibilities are 
derived from the 1920s and 
so my hair is_ generally 
shorter than most and 
greased. Certainly I do not 
appreciate the verbal and 


physical threats, and I 
didn’t appreciate it when 
my car was dented. I 


didn’t enjoy hearing about 
my friend getting kicked 
out of Leunig’s simply 
because he had a Mohawk. 
And no I didn’t appreciate 
hearing about another | 


friend being spat upon. 
None of us solicited these 
responses, or even com- 
plained or replied when 
harassed, and you are telling 
me I want attention? Sorry, 
I’ve had enough of your 
attention, but still I shall 
not let my aesthetics be 
trampled by a group of 
pre-Fascistic thugs, or even 
give them the satisfaction of 
acknowledgement. Further- 
more, I ask that the Ver- 
mont -Cynic apologize for 
printing such a_ blatantly 
prejudicial article, and that 
in the future if you really 
must see bigotry printed on 
paper, you could always 
forward your trash to some 
neo-Fascist publication, or 
throw it in the garbage 
where it belongs. 

With disgust, 

Robert Lovely 

(ex-UVM Psych. 

Dept. Staff) 


To the Editor: 

Ford Von Weise’s article 
‘‘No More Mohawks”’ struck 
a dangerous tone, in this 
reader’s opinion. The fact 
that his superciliatory feel- 
ings do not appear to be 
included in a commentary 
or humor section is indica- 
tive of a condescending 
attitude on the part of the 
Cynic’s editors which hints 
at other prejudices which 
could be lurking in Billings’ 
basement — exactly the 
kind of stuff that ethnocen- 
trism and bigotry is borne 
out of. Obviously, Mr, 
Weise is afraid that UVM is 
becoming a more diverse 
campus, and that the fash- 
ions and hairstyles some 
wish to sport will inspire 
others to break out of their 
bermuda shorts, pearls, 
Vuarnets and pageboys. 

I’m afraid Mr. Weise’s 
ridicule of others — whom 
he claims lack security, 
although my guess is that it 
is he who is insecure — has 
the editorial support of The 
Cynic. Although I applaud 
your expansion to 52 pages, 
please don’t continue to fill 
it with such closed-minded 
attitudes such as those of 
Mr. Weise’s. And, yes, some 
of my best friends wear 
mohawks — and dread- 
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locks, ponytails, bows, 
berets, buzzcuts, color 
streaks, afros, baseball caps, 
bandanas... 

Sincerely, 

Elise S. Brown 


To the Editor: 

I have an axe to grind, 
preferably on Ford von 
Weasel’s (Weise) skull. I’m 
writing in response to his 
rather negative article on, 
not just Mohawk haircuts, 
but also the people who 
wear them. Considering the 
content of the article, it 
could only have been writ- 
ten during one of Ford’s all 
too frequent bouts with 
literary diarrhea. Unfor- 
tunately, not only can’t I 
wipe it off my boots, but I 
can’t get it off my head 
either, for you see, I happen 
to possess one of those 
“demented, stupid-looking, 
ugly haircuts’’ that Ford so 
vehemently opposes. In my 
opinion, the information in 
the article was based wholly 
on biased misconceptions 
and extremely opinionated 
generalizations. What proof 
or authority does Ford have 
to enable him to make such 
slanderous accusations? My 
guess is that Ford has never 
even conversed with some- 
one wearing a mohawk (he 
admitted this to a friend 
of mine while speaking on 
the phone), let alone being 
certain of his or her insecu- 
rities. 

As for myself, I feel 
very secure with my hair- 
cut. In fact I was more 
insecure with “‘socially 
acceptable” hair simply 
because my hair was very 
uncontrollable. “I had to 
worry about it looking just 
right, which was more trou- 
ble than it was worth. As 
for giving it plenty of 
thought, I made sure I was 
at school where my parents 
could not protest my 
actions before I went ahead 
with my “misguided temp- 
tations.”’ I only regret hav- 
ing to grow it back for the 
sake of my parents. I would 
never grow back my hair 
simply because people like 
Ford thought it was ugly; I 
couldn’t give a shit what 
Ford or society thinks. It’s 
my hair to do with as I like, 
and I like it! 

In my opinion, Ford 
shows more insecurity than 
any ‘‘ugly-haired’’ person 
I’ve ever met. He has to 
compensate for his own 
shortcomings by criticizing 
those whom he feels society 
-would criticize, and in the 
process, securing his status 
in said society. I think 
neither Ford, nor any other 
insecure person has_ the 
self-confidence to deal with 
all the negative attention an 
“ugly haircut” receives. 
Ford would probably break 
down in a cowering mess if 
all of a sudden every one of 
his sweaters, oxfords, dock- 
siders, and alligators were 
replaced with Sears T-shirts 


with pockets and_ torn, 
dingy blue jeans. 
I believe the Cynic 


deserves some blame for my 
discontent. A paper as repu- 
table as the Cynic should 
have realized how extreme- 
ly inaccurate and_ biased 
Ford’s article really was. 
Professionalism would have 


sent that article into the 


incinerator, but it seems the 
Cynic added credibility to 
Ford’s literary piece of 
animal excretion by print- 
ing it. I hope the Cynic 
redeems itself by printing 
my letter. If not, on behalf 
of all people mislabeled by 
Ford’s article, I demand a 


written apology from both 


Ford and the Cynic. Getting 
an ugly haircut isn’t the 
only way of making “a fool 
of yourself,” and I’m sure 
both Ford and the Cynic 
know by now. 

Sincerely, 

Adrian Villaruz 


Objects to 
Marine Ad 


Dear Mr. Nemerov, 

I guess business comes 
before moral cynicism & I 
guess you see no conflict of 
interest in your accepting 
US Marine & US Air Force 
advertising. 

I was recently in Bur- 
lington & was appalled to 
see full page ads for the 
mercenarial services of our 
Armed Forces. When I 
went to the Universities of 
Michigan & Wisconsin I 
never saw this sort of crass 
ass kissing but then I was 
weened on idealism & you 
are obviously weened on 
cynicism, business reality 
(quote-unquote), & a moral 
myopia so dense that any 
criticism of your wimpy 
paper will go the way of the 
yawn & snicker. But I still 
believe that writing & jour- 
nalism are pursuits that go 
beyond job placement & 
formulas. Your rag is mere- 
ly a stage for a bunch of 
scrivener tap dancers hoping 
like a cold whore on a 
winter night that they’ll get 
picked up by some rich 
dude in some rich lush 
surroundings & they'll be 


home free writing their 
little facile columns on 
artichokes, curtain rods, 


pop muzak etc etc blah 
ladee dah. 

sincerely, 

bart plantenga 


Oktoberfuss 


To the Editor: 

I would like to com- 
ment on the apparent lack 
of support and indifference 
of the Cynic prior to 
Oktoberfest °83. Oktober- 
fest is traditionally one of 
UVM’s largest events, 
attracting over 10,000 peo- 
ple. Oktoberfest provides a 
rare opportunity to bring 
together Vermont artisans, 


craftspersons, entertainers, 
UVM alumni, student 
groups, parents, and_ stu- 


dents in a festive gathering. 
Yet, the Cynic only deemed 
it necessary to print a small, 
poorly written article on 
page 38. Surely an event of 
such magnitude and estab- 
lishment deserves better 
treatment than an obscure 
article with a misinforma- 
tive picture tucked away in 
the back. It is a shame that 
UVM’s only campus paper 
fails to support one of the 
most successful student run 
events on campus. 
Sincerely, 
Susan Kruse 
Publicity 
Co-Chairman 
Oktoberfest ’83 


: 


December 26, 1983 - | Sanare 1, 1984 


January 2-8, 1984 


NEEDED: Catholic men to work with the Glenmary Home Missioners, 
a society of Catholic priests and Brothers, serving the poor of Appalachia. 
HM Please send information about your winter volunteer programs. 
i Please send information about Glenmary’s work with the rural people 
of Appalachia and the South. 4 


Reverend Jerry Dorn 

Glenmary Home Missioners Room 
Box 46404 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 


ena a ee SS Se Age 
Address 
JE good mabe ee eee ee Zip 


Look for Mr. Boston s lwo new cookbooks. the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 


Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept _ New York, New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produced by Mr Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA « 1982 


BOOK SEARCH 


Is there a book you would 

like to own that is out of print? 
We are specialists in locating the 
scarce or hard-to-find book. Call 
us today with your wants. 


Sheila Scanlon-Towers 


4 Musket Circle 
Milton Vt. 05468 
(802) 893-1088 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


864-9535 


505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
til 11:00 p.m. 


Enjoy our homemade N. Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 


famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 


Ae PIYTHN A MUSIC CAFE 
Vi Se River Level 
va ot Champlain Mill 


NOT TVJINDZ ‘Home of Vermont’s 
Ven Best Lobster Roll’? 


FRIDAY Oct. 14 
5-7 Paul Webb 
acoustic jazz piano 
9-Closing Open Mike 
SATURDAY Oct. 15 
6-8 25° Bud and Bud Light Drafts" 
7-11 Paul Webb 
acoustic jazz piano 
MONDAY Oct. 17 
25° Bud and Bud Light Drafts 
8-11pm 
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By DAVE MOODY 

Back in the summer of 
1980, Blotto took their 
fledgling steps into the rock 
and roll mainstream with 
the cult hit “I Wanna 
Be a Lifeguard.” If their 
Monday night performance 
at Hunt’s is any indication, 
Broadway, Bowtie,  Ser- 
geant, Lee Harvey, and 
Cheese Blotto have come as 
close as they care to to “‘the 
bigtime,’’ and have instead 
found great joy in thumbing 
their noses at it. 


First off, let’s dispose 
with the formalities. In- 
deed, Blotto is anything but 
formal. Suffice it to say 
that Broadway Blotto serves 
as lead guitarist and front 
man, Bowtie Blotto plays 
rhythm guitar, Sarge han- 
dles vocals and percussion, 
Lee Harvey bangs the pots, 
and the irrepressible Cheese 
Blotto lays down the bass. 
With that said, throw every- 
thing you know about rock 
bands in the toilet. When 
Blotto is in town, ‘‘oddball 
rock” is king. 

The Blotto boys fancy 
themselves as “the George 
Carlin of rock,’ making fun 
of things we all see but 


don’t remember long 
enough to laugh at. One of 
their favorite whipping 


posts is the innovative, 
imaginative medium known 
as Top 40 FM Radio, 
and they air their gripes in a 
pair of songs: “‘Cosmic Love 
Songs”’ and ‘“‘Elevator Music 
for the Rock Generation.” 


Joan Baez’s Diamondsand Rust 


By ROBERT FLORENCE A new ballad entitled ‘“‘Children 


Let’s Get Blotto 


With lines like “...they lay it 
on so thick, it’s enough to 
make you sick...’’ Blotto 
can make you ashamed of 
listening to Q99. . 
Dime-a-dozen rock n’ 
roll cover bands also find 
themselves in Blotto’s line 
of fire. In ‘(We Are) The 
Nowtones,”’ Broadway 
Blotto sings, “‘like a juke- 
bex we play the hits, appear 
in nightclubs that are the 
pits...” Interestingly, some 


cover bands are now playing | 
proving § 


9? 


“The Nowtones, 


either that self-ridicule is in, 
or that they don’t under- 
stand the lyrics. Either way, 
any band that has ever 
played Michael Jackson’s 
“Beat It’? should cringe at 
this one. 

The next target for the 
Blotto lampoon is the grow- 
ing resurgence of heavy 
metal rock. ‘‘Metalhead”’ 
thrashes savagely along in 
true metallic style, while 
Sarge screams “‘..] gotta 
see a doctor but I’m too 
wasted to phone one. I 
wanna customize my van, 
and I don’t even own one. 
Metalhead, I’m a metalhead, 
I wanna rock and roll...” 


The entire repertoire of - 


songs, from “It’s Not You 
(It’s Your Family I Can’t 
Stand)” to “My Baby’s The 
Star of a Driver’s Ed Movie”’ 


to “When the Second Fea- 
ture Starts’’ (a memory- 
stirring parody of high 
school drive-in lust) served 
to keep the large and 


enthusiastic crowd happy 
all night long. 


Even while you’re 
laughing your lungs out, 
don’t forget to listen, 


because the Blotto boys 
possess an incredible range 
of musical talent. Broad- 


way’s lead riffs are equally 
outstanding on heavy metal, 
new wave, or bluegrass, and 
Bowtie complemented his 
guitar playing with an im- 
pressive banjo tirade on the 
C&W classic “Rolling In My 
Sweet Baby’s Arms.” 
Cheese Blotto (described by 
Bowtie as “A man at the 
other end of the intellectual 
scale’) has a way of flailing 
at the strings that is not to 
be missed. All night long at 
Hunt’s, Cheese seemed con- 
vinced that he was in New 
Hampshire, crying, with 
clenched fist, ‘‘“New Hamp- 
shire rocks!” as the mood 
struck him. In truth, Cheese 
seems to revel in his brain- 
damaged image, and does 
little to discourage it with 
his clean-shaven head and 
wild flailings on the bass. 


Backstage after the 
show, Broadway  Blotto 
held court and offered his 
views on the music scene 
today. The interview was 
more like a rolling stream of 
ideas on everything from a 
57-year-old female rock 
pianist to the severity of 
Vermont winters, but 
served as a good example of 
what comprises a _ truly 
Blotto mind. 

‘Cynic — Will Blotto ever 
go big time and start raking 
in the cash? 


Broadway — We’re more 
concerned with having fun. 
You’d think that making 
money would make it more 
fun, but it doesn’t seem to 


_safe. We’ll get around to 


work that way. Joan Jett 
started out doing similar 
things to what we do, but 
now she’s playing lush har- 
mony and singing ballads. 
Maybe everyone’s too busy 
making money to have fun, 
and that’s what’s wron 
with modern music. 


Cynic — _ Everything 
you’ve done has been on 
your own label; Blotto 
Records. Why haven’t you 
signed with a major label? 

Broadway — We’ve had] 
offers. They promised us 
‘maybe this’ and ‘maybe 
that’.and wanted to tie us 
up for the next 25 years. If 
we were a fledgling group, 
we might jump at it, but 
we’ve done it all ourselves, 
and we know the power of 
promotion. If you’re on a 
label with Billy Joel, and his 
record comes out the same 
week as yours — forget it, 
goodnight. 


Cynic — What makes 
Blotto unique? 

Broadway — The thing 
about Blotto is that people 
are always waiting for the 
punchline. We can’t write a 
straight love song, because 
when it’s over, everyone 
would ask, ‘Where’s the 
kick, where’s the joke?’ 


Cynic — Is anyone or 
anything safe from Blotto’s 
knife? 

Broadway — Nobody’s 


everyone’ eventually, so 
watch out. “ 


: aby,” 


So Joan Baez could not get a 
recording contract in America. 
What happened to one of the folk 
scene’s most influential performers? 
To one of the brightest beacons 
of the protest movement? To a 
major catalyst in Bob Dylan’s 
career? To the... Well, at age 42, 
Joan Baez is as piquant, active, and 
sonorous as ever. 

On Friday, October 7, Baez 
commenced her current American 
tour to a capacity crowd at Burling- 
ton’s Memorial Auditorium. On a 
stage embellished with plants and 
flowers, she opened with a touching 
rendition of Bette Midler’s Joplin 
tribute, ‘“The Rose.’’ After borrow- 
ing a nail file from a member of the 
audience, she gave us Bob Dylan’s 
“Love Is Just a Four Letter Word.” 
Her purling soprano, her poised 
and graceful persona, and the 
ornate set had already hypnotized 
the audience. 

Joan’s repertoire moved into 
more thematic realms. She sang 
songs of family life and marrtage/ 
divorce, including “Honest Lull- 
“Children and All That 
Jazz,’’ and an unfinished ballad for 
ex-husband, David Harris. This 
untitled song revealed dissipated 
bitterness and latent warmth (“‘...or 
you could say we failed like seven 
of ten in our neighborhood, but I’d 
prefer to think of when the other 
hummed the moon.’’). 

Joan went back into her roots 
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and did some earlier peace songs 
inspired by a close friend, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. She then 
slid into-a new King-influenced 
reggae song aimed at despondent 
political activists, entitled ‘‘War- 
riors of the Sun.” In her introduc- 
tion, Baez stated, ‘‘You can’t plan 
how you’re going to die, but you 
can plan how you're going to 
live. So let’s do it with some 
joy...” Musically, the song had 
some rough edges, but the message 
was there. 

Baez closed the first set with 
the English folk classic, ‘Mary 
Hamilton,” and 
‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” She 
performed “Swing Low” sans guitar 
or backup band. Her compelling, 
beseeching voice was on the brink 


the traditional , 


of shattering glass. Her 


guitar 
and band could have very well 
rested in the wings for the remain- 
der of the performance. 


The second set began with an 
endorsement of her Humanatas 
program and an explanation of the 
Gandhian philosophy as the only 
intelligent and effective means of 
peace reform. She said that pressure 
and torture are pressure and tor- 
ture whether they root from the 
Left or the Right, and that the 
world must accept this notion in 
order to achieve solidarity. She 


then proceeded with Kris Kristof- 
ferson’s classic, “Me and Bobby 
McGee.”’ In her own refined and 
almost stoic fashion, she touched 
every member of the audience. 


& s 
. tionally wrenching version of Billy 
2 Joel’s “Goodnight Sai ” A high- 
F g aigon. ig 
Plight was a beautiful rendition of 
~ Jimmy Cliff's “Many Rivers to 
yy Cross.” The song’s subject matter — 
4 loneliness, dejection, and desolation 


of the Eighties” followed. It proved 
to be perhaps the most thought- 
provoking song of the evening. 
Inspired by a core of young fans in 
Europe, this song dealt with a 
generation not lost or found; a 
generation in need of direction, 
truth, and solidarity to ensure the 
coming of future generations. 

The second set included a song 
in honor of Lady Di, and an emo- 


seemed very close to her. This 
was no Cliff tribute; it came from 
the heart. 

During Bob Dylan’s ‘Farewell 
Angeline,’’ Baez rendered a humor- 
ous and accurate Dylan impersona- 
tion, which was followed by her 
own personal ode to Dylan, ‘‘Dia- 
monds and Rust.” She closed the 
show with the Spanish folk song, 
““Gracias a la Vida.” 

The first encore was a sing- 
along and the second was a chilling 
version of John Lennon’s “Ima- 
gine.”” After “‘Imagine,”? the house 
lights went up, yet the audience 
was too inspired to let her go. She 
resumed the stage to a standing, 
illuminated audience and led a 
vocal sing-along of “Amazing 
Grace.”’ With Joan projecting and 


see BAEZ, page 17 
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America’s 
Finest 


Joe McGinniss 


By JOHN ACKERMAN 

Fatal Vision, by Joe McGinniss. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, New York. 1983. 663pp. 

One of the surest signs of a good book is whether or 
not it makes you stop and think — think not only about 
the people that populate a society, but about the very 
values a society holds dear. 

Joe McGinniss’ Fatal Vision easily fits this require- 
ment. It is a case history, somewhat in the style of 
Capote’s In Cold Blood, that follows the true story of a 
confusing and vicious crime and finds its roots stretch- 
ing into some of our basic ideals. 

The story centers around Jeffrey MacDonald, an 
almost stereotypical All-American boy: voted both Most 
Popular and Most Likely to Succeed by his high school 
class, varsity quarterback and all around athlete; not to 
mention three years at Princeton and then on to medical 
school for another four. Jeff MacDonald seemed to 
excel at everything he did. He joined the Army upon 
graduation, and not being one to take the easy route, 
volunteered for the Special Forces — the legendary 
Green Berets, where he was made a Captain on the 
strength of his medical training. 

MacDonald had every reason to be a happy man. In 
addition to his impressive list of achievements, he was 
happily married to his high school sweetheart with two 
children and third on the way; all in all, a classic Ameri- 
can love story. It does not, however, have’ a classic 
ending: in the early hours of February 17, 1970, Colette 
MacDonald and their two daughters were beaten and 
stabbed to death in their Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
home. Jeff MacDonald had been stabbed several times 
and had been hit with a club at least twice, but none of 
his wounds was serious. His story was horrifying: 
members of a hippie cult had invaded his home, while 
he slept, chanting “‘Acid is groovy... Kill the pigs,” and 
then proceeded to wipe out his family in a Manson-style 
massacre. 
Fatal Vision is partially the story of the investiga- 
tions the Army made into the slayings. It is also par- 
tially the story of the subsequent arrest, trial and_ 
conviction of Jeff MacDonald for the murder of his 
family. Written in a clean, objective style, the book 
examines the evidence and testimony of those involved 
in the case in an attempt to shed light on the motivation 
of a murderer. It does an admirable job in bringing the 
reader actively into the process, letting him find his way 
to the ultimately inescapable conclusion that the cause 
of these deaths involves our society’s ideals of achieve- 
ment, competition, and machismo in no small way. 
McGinniss’ documentary style also provides an 
excellent medium through which to show the reader the 
many facets of Jeff MacDonald’s personality. At first we 
see him only as he might have appeared to any member 
of the public, but as the investigation continues we are 
shown more details of his personal life in a manner that 
allows us to build a kind of mental model of his thought 
processes; in effect, the mind of a killer is slowly unfold- 
ed in front of us. 

Fatal Vision succeeds on several levels — as a tense 
courtroom drama, as an interesting history of a complex 
legal case, and asa study in criminal psychology. It is an 
intricate, thought-provoking story, by no means an easy 
read. Though it moves somewhat slowly in parts, the 
time spent reading it is definitely a good investment, 
Review copy courtesy of Cold Island Books. « 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you're an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 


medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 
P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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<e- Smugglers New 
Bash Badge Gives You 
The $10 Lift Ticket. 


Plus A “Passport” 
To Savings, All 
Season Long! 


Ski weekdays and weekends for only $10! Your 
Smugglers’ Bash Badge saves you 60% off the regular 

day rate for Alpine and cross country skiing, 50% off 
lessons and rentals. Plus the Passport” benefits 
below — all for just $25. 


Your Super Bash Badge gives you all the advantages 
of the regular Badge, arid you'll save $5 off your 
Bolton Valley adult day ticket, or ski at night for just 
$5.00. Plus all “Passport” benefits — for just $30. 


A Season’s Pass, 
And A “Passport,” Too! 


A Smugglers’ Season Pass comes with all 
‘Passport’ benefits, and is good weekends, 
weekdays and holidays throughout the 
season. Which one is right for you? 


Family @ Midweek @ Adult © Young Adult 
Youth @ Child @ College 


Available at these convenient locations: 
All area Campuses @ Alpine Shop ® Carroll 
Reeds ® The Village at Smugglers’ Notch 


Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by 
check, money order, MasterCard or VISA 
accepted. 


Pass and Badge 
Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464 
802-644-8851 


*Offer limited to Vermont college students, legal residents of 
Vermont and Essex and Clinton Counties, New York. 
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VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski ® 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddies, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 
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SKI,SKATE & 
SPORTING GOOD SALE 


SAT. OCT.15 8:30-5pm 
SUN. OCT.16 12-3pm 


Consignment drop-off 
Sell your new and used 
equipment and pick up 
super deals! 


FRI. OCT.14 


658-1570 
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Colchester High School 


River Level 
655-2508 
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Eric Hoover: Sky] Perfection 


By NICOLA KREMER 

Bearing little knowledge 
about flute concerts in 
general, I arrived at Eric 
Hoover’s Monday night 
recital assuming that it 
was going to be an overly 
serious evening of classical 
music. The assumption was 
a grave error on my part. 
The UVM Music Depart- 
ment can now boast last 
Monday’s guest artist recital 
as being very impressive: it 
involved a musician known 
as “fone of America’s fore- 
most young flutists.”’ 
Accompanied by pianist 
Sylvia Parker, a member of 
the Music Faculty of UVM, 
Hoover delivered a warm 
and lively performance. 

Said Hoover after the 
concert, “‘ It (music) is a 
very special type of commu- 
nication to the audience.” 
He explained that through 
his music he is able to 
convey feeling and meaning. 
Monday _ night’s___i recital 
exemplified this personal 
goal in music. Each piece 
was not only beautifully 
played but also communica- 
ted itself to the viewer. 
Hoover’s perfect control of 
the flute created vivid visual 
pictures in the mind, and 
through this imagery, mean- 
ing was established. 

“The Seventh Healing 
Song of John Joseph”’ best 
illustrated _ this __ notion. 


You Only 


By MARC STRAUSS 

James Bond is back, the 
real one. The one I remem- 
ber when I was a kid. 

For more than a decade 
he was absent as the British 
secret agent, but in the new 
film, Never Say Never 
Again, Sean Connery has 
reclaimed his rightful role as 
007. “The man who would 
be king”’ has returned to his 
fast-paced lifestyle: saving 
the world from destruction 
while visiting exotic coun- 
tries and seducing beautiful 
women. The usual fancy 
gadgetry, split-second tim- 
ing, impeccable good luck, 
exciting stunts, and now the 
original Bond, have 
returned. But something is 
missing. 


The first hour of Never 
Say Never Again is a light- 
hearted account of Bond’s 
attempts to get back into 
shape. He works out, chan- 
ges his diet and sees a 
chiropractor; and his ability 
to fight is tested through 
mock battle situations. But 
Bond quickly itches for the 
real thing. He finds it right 
in the same building: a plot 
has been hatched to seize 
two nuclear warheads from 
the United States. After the 
evil organization Spectre 
succeeds in securing the 
warheads, Bond is sent on 
their trail to the Bahamas. 
Let the excitement begin. 


It didn’t. The plot drag- 
ged through the Bahamas 
with little happening save 
for a shark attack on Bond. 
And something was clearly 
lacking in Bond’s character. 
His usual tongue-in-cheek 
remarks were overdone, and 
his past suaveness has 
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Hoover played his flute in 
coordination with a _ pre- 
recorded tape of synthesizer 
music, an accomplishment 
few would be able to 
perfect. The interplay be- 
tween flute and acoustic 
sound created an effect of 
an eerie, mystical world. 
The effect proved appro- 
priate, for the song is about 
the American Indian’s heal- 
ing powers. The sound of 
drums and other strange 
indefinable instruments 
helped) communicate the 
force of this supernatural 
environment. The distinct 
image of Indians involved in 
an unusual ritual rendered 
meaning to the song. 

Hoover is a professor at 
Arizona State University 


-currently teaching music. In 


the summer he has had the 
opportunity to perform as a 
soloist at the Brevard Music 
Center in North Carolina. 
Asked if he had any special 
plans for the future, he 
said: ‘I’m totally satisfied 
with what I do.” He enjoys 
his summer sessions, as they 
enable him to take a break 
from teaching. 

At the recital, Hoover 
played a variety of musical 
styles. John La Montaine’s 
“Come Into My Garden” 
made me think of freeing 
cold mountain streams and 
wild deer. Robert Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Three Romances 


diminished. The seriousness 
of the plot was not relayed 
through the lighthearted- 
ness of the characterization 
and dialogue. For awhile, I 
felt that they were intro- 
ducing a new kind of Bond 
— more fun and less serious, 
but the second half of the 
film reverted back to the 
old formula. 


Maybe when I _ was 
younger it all seemed so 
believable. Everything 
always worked because 
Connery was James Bond — 
the invincible 007. But 
instead of having everything 
well-in-hand, Bond this time 
just seemed to have every- 
thing fall into his hands. 

Given he can do no 
wrong, at least something 
could go awry. He beds girls 
young enough to be his 
daughters. He defeats the 
mastermind of the Spectre 
plot at his own holographic 
video game. He even sur- 
vives an_ incredibly high 
jump into the ocean. This 
is acceptable. But I cannot 
accept the premise that 
Bond has to scarcely search 
for a warhead at the film’s 
conclusion. In fact, he just 
about bumps into it, and 
disarms it without ado. 


Live Once 


2 8 


Op. 94’ made me feel 
nostalgic. The fine, clear 
sound of the flute was 
especially powerful in ‘‘Car- 
naval de Venise, Op. 14” by 
P. A. Genin. Hoover’s rendi- 
tion brought to mind 
images of rich and fanci- 
fully dressed Venitians 
happily dancing together. 
For those uninterested 
in sentimental musical 
notes, Hoover offered the 
sharp, quick and_ tense 
music of Jindrich Feld, 
a genre he described as 
‘rhythmic vitality.” 
“Sonate pour Flute et 
Piano”’ involved three separ- 
ate pieces which, compared 
with the other songs, were 
not very melodic. Above all, 
Hoover exhibited his ability 
to play the flute’s infinite 


types of musical notes, 
virtuosically. 
When he played 


Messiaen’s “Le Merle Noir” 
(The Black Bird) he asked 
the audience to “hear him 
(The Bird) soaring through 
the air.’’ I was surprised 
how easy it was to “‘hear” 
the bird and to “‘see”’ him 
fluttering about, jumping 
from branch to_ branch. 
Clearly, Hoover is one of 
those masters who has 
achieved the art of skill 
perfection. He can deceive 
the listener into beleving 
that playing the flute is as 
easy as walking. 


a 


g 
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When Connery slowly dis- 
armed the bomb in Gold- 
finger, I damn near had a 
heart attack. And, like 
Thunderball, this all took 
place underwater. The in- 
gredients were there, but 
the overall excitement 
wasn’t. 

There were a few good 
scenes. An _ action-packed 
cars - versus - motorcycle 
chase was exciting. And 
Bond’s revisiting with the 
gadget-making “‘Q’’ was ex- 
tremely well-played and 
written. Bond’s initial visit 
with a shapely chiropractor 
was amusing, as was his visit 
to a health club, masquer- 
ading as a masseuse. But, at 
best, Never Say Never Again 
is a disjointed effort. Maybe 
Mr. Connery needs Cubby 
Brocoli (the producer of the 
original Bond films) to 
rekindle that magic for- 
mula. Perhaps Sean is too 
old. Or it could be that the 
producers of this film relied 
too heavily on Connery’s 
appeal to bring back the 
audience and neglected to 
back him with a solid script. 
Or maybe Ian Fleming’s 
Bond has simply run out of 
ways to give us the goose- 
bumps. © 
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The Moon in the Gutter: 


Beineix’s So 


By KEN SCHWAB 

I once read an interview 
with Elvis Costello in which 
he stated he had 20 years to 
prepare his first album, and 
only six months for his 
second. He found this diffi- 
cult to deal with. 

It must be true that the 
artist’s pressure in a second 
work is relative to the 
success of the first. It is in 
this light that. Jean-Jac- 
ques Beineix’s The Moon In 
the Gutter must be con- 
sidered. By creating a film 
with the quality of Diva as 
his first effort, Beineix 
has become a ‘cause celebre’ 
of the difficulty a director 
has in following a brilliant 
debut. 

Beineix has reacted to 
this by producing a cine- 
matic labyrinth. He loses 
himself in its loftiness. The 
Moon In the Gutter has 
received overwhelmingly 
‘negative critical reviews 
since its well-publicized pre- 
miere at Cannes this year. 


| The acting and the dialogue 


is often so melodramatic 


Baez 


| continued from page 14 


crowd swaying, the aura 
was that of a church or 
revival meeting. Baez was 
the leader of the gospelic 
litany, yet she was never 
righteous, preachy, or pre- 
tentious. There was no 
podium, no alter; she and 
the audience were on the 
same level. 

With most sensational 
musicians from the 60s 
dead (or well on the way), 
in jail, or touring only for 
money, Joan Baez main- 
tains her status by singing 
seemingly better than she 
did 20 years ago. Yet, it is 
more than her stunning 
sound. She still delivers 
an articulate, urgent politi- 
cal message and poignantly 
expresses social attitudes. 

Joan Baez is indeed still 
a voice, and a crucial one 
for the 80s. In her own 
words, she tries to 
“‘sround”’ her audience, that 
is to bring them down to 
earth in order to strive for 
peace and solidarity. Joan is 
an artist with a _ vision; 
however, she is_ neither 
overly idealistic nor fatalis- 
tic. Many of her songs deal 
with despair, yet she ends 
on a note of hope (ie. 
“Amazing Grace,” ‘“‘Ima- 
gine,’’? or “Many Rivers to 
Cross’). Maybe there is a 
light at the end of the 
tunnel. And her live per- 
formances are a reviving, 
soul salvation. 

So the American record 
companies don’t want this 
outspoken Madonna. Maybe 
they’re oblivious. Maybe 
they want to avoid culture 
shock. Or maybe, in a 
country where people rang- 
ing from ages 12 to 36 
account for 76 percent of 
all album sales, they are Just 
plain pragmatic. 

But since when was 
money an integral element 
of true art? ° 
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that many suggest this adap- 
tation of a David Goodis 
story would have been 
better off left as literature. 
Even its star, Gerard Depar- 
dieu (veteran of Get Out 
Your Handkerchiefs and 
The Return of Martin 
Guerre), has remarked: “It’s 
the film that’s in the 
gutter.” 

What most critics have 
failed to see is the difficulty 
in what Beineix has 
attempted. He gradually dis- 
engages the film from logi- 
cal narrative flow. The 
Moon In the Gutter starts 
off as a mystery: a dock- 
worker, Gerard (played by 
Depardieu), seeks his sister’s 
murderer. Romance deve- 
lops as Gerard meets the 
wealthy and beautiful 
Loretta (Nastassia Kinski). 
Later, Beineix begins dis- 
mantling the film’s realism 
by instead presenting Ger- 
ard’s jaundiced subcon- 


scious. The film stands as a 
‘rare example of film expres- 
-sionism in the 80s. 

As a filmmaker, Beineix 
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considers himself in a ‘‘per- 
petual game of mirrors.” 
But in Beineix’s game, the 
mirrors are of a carnival 
style. 

He creates a world in 
film whereby the gross 
distortions of the subcon- 
scious dream-state are at 
surface level. Stereotypical 
associations and traditional 
symbolic images are magni- 
fied. For example, the 
Gothic Cathedral in the film 
is placed at such a height 
above the city, it might 
brush with Heaven itself. 


The poor are vulgar ctea- 
tures living in coarse, dila- 
pidated houses. The rich 
shine like gems against the 
sallow faces of this decrepit 
lower class. Death comes as 
vicious throat-slitting. 
Elopement is excessively 
cheap (plastic rings) and 
sleazy (performed by the 
church caretaker). An 
enormous billboard reading 
“Try Another World”’ hangs 
like a dare across the street 
from Gerard’s house, and 
Gerard’s family are a com- 
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bination of inadequate and 
grotesque beings. 

Beineix alludes to social 
stratification as the narra- 
tion opens (‘‘We are born in 
the gutter... where the stars 
gleam in the water.”’), leav- 
ing the rest of the film free 
for dissecting the existential 
implications. The relation- 
ship of Loretta to Gerard is 
used as more than a simple 
metaphor of rich to poor 
(gutter to stars); they are 
abstract, allegorical figures 
delineating societies at their 
base and at their summit. 
But this concept becomes 
clouded by the blatant, 
ubiquitous symbolism and 
the progressive inaccessibi- 
lity of the storyline. 


Coupled with the pro- 
vocative set composition of 
Hilton McConnico (with 
Beineix), the aesthetic qua- 
lity of the film is its greatest 
attribute. Phillippe Rous- 
selot has some strong cine- 
matographic moments in 
this film, and shows a great 
ability (as he did in Diva) in 
working with  Beineix’s 


m’s 7& (UP 
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complex and artful use of 
color. Like Sven Nykvist 
(known for his work with 
Bergman), Rousselot also 
understands that illumina- 
tion can be used effectively 
by its absence as well as its 
presence. In this film the 
intensity of light covers the 
full spectrum of possibili- 


ties: bright and opaque, 
natural and artificial, . 
restricted and _ unlimited. 


But, like the rest of the 
film, the visual element is 
not completely stable and is 
often prone towards over- 
indulgence. 


Beineix has complained 
that many critics at Cannes. 
walked out after 15 minutes 
of the film. I am sure that 
he will be happy to know 
that of the seven people 
viewing this film at Merrill’s 
Showcase 1-5 on Monday 
night, none exited early. 
Because I’m not sure every- 
one in the Burlington area is 
tolerant, I recommend not 
going to see this film. e 
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Autumn Sailboarding Specials 


Sage 


Wetsuits-Drysuits 
From $79 Farmer John BURLINGTON’S 
Sailboards FINEST SHOP 
From ga aie FORA FORMERLY 
Accessories 


Boots, gloves, harnesses 


47 Main St., Burlington: 


658-9191 
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The S p and Salad Bar. 


From fresh baked bread, crisp tossed 
salad with fresh garden vegetables to 
uncommon extras like artichoke 


hearts or marinated mushrooms, 


there's every reason whyourSoup | 
and Salad Bar is the talk of the town. 


Exciting summer salads abound, like © 


Moroccan cucumber or Lebanese 
lentil, and are as varied and exotic 


Creative toppings include sunflower 
seeds, grated cheese and chopped 
walnuts. There's baked beans, 
ratatouille and two homemade soups 
daily (sometimes hot, sometimes cold, 
always delicious). 

52 extraordinary items make the 
Soup and Salad Bar reason enough 

to enjoy dining at the Prime 


Factor soon. 


802-655-2559 


CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 
32 MAIN STREET @ WINOOSKI, VERMONT 
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JUST JAZZ 
Oct. 14 & 15 


as their places of origin. 


222 College St. Burlington 
Recorded program info: 863-9515 


“A FUNNY, INTELLIGENT 
NEW COMEDY 


from Nino Manfredi the star of 
‘Bread and Chocolate.” 


WILLIAM CINCOTITI 
Classical Brunch 


Oct. 16 \ ‘ 
Poertrait of a 


Woman, Nude 


(NUDO DI DONNA) a film by NINO MANFREDI. 


starring NINO MANFREDI and introducing ELEONORA GIORGI 
with JEAN PIERRE CASSEL ¢ GEORGE WILSON and CARLO BAGNO 
A HORIZON FILMS RELEASE IN ASSOCIATION WITH WONDER MOVIES inc 


12:00, 1:50, 3:40, 5:35, 7:30, 9:30 


PAUL WEBB 
Oct. 19 & 20 


ELLEN POWELL 
TRIO 
Oct. 21 & 22 


Moustapho Akhad presents 
Gerard Depardieu Nathalie Baye 


Winner 


in ad 
The Return OF i wademy 


Martin Guerre 


12:00, 2:15, 4:45, 7:00, 9:30 


WATE: 
WORKS 


Reason enough, but not the only reason. 
Serving Lunch & Dinner « Open seven days a week *« Champlain Mill, Winooski « Phone 655-0300 
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‘DAVID BOWIE | 


plays a born leader in y 
‘Merry Christmas, Mr. Lawrence’ 
and he plays him like a : 
born film star.” 

—Janet Maslin. NEW YORK TIMES 


MERRY 
CHRISTMAS, 
MR. LAWRENCE 


DAVID BOWIE - TOM CONTI 


LESIVERSSE RELEAM, Dfliociee strate 5 wena I 


We regret we cannot 
accept discount cards or 
Senior Citizen discount 
prices. No Passes 


RETURN®:JEDI a! 


12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 


MICHAEL CAINE 
RICHARD GERE 


se : »9| Stop by the theatre 
Rep at the Nick | anepick up «tun 
repertory schedule. 
Friday - Saturday, October 14-15 
COME BACK TO THE FIVE AND DIME, 
JIMMY DEAN JIMMY DEAN — 12:00, 4:30, 9:00 


3 WOMEN 2:10, 6:40 

Sunday through Tuesday, October 16-18 
LIANNA 2.45, 7:10 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY 12:30, 4:50, 9:20 
Wednesday through Tuesday, October 19-25 
LES ENFANTS DU PARADIS 1:00, 4:30, 8:00 
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CANVASSING IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Learning Political Lessons 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

“He offers the leader- 
ship and new ideas that will 
make our nation strong 
again,’’ I said. 

“I don’t want any,” the 
woman said. 

. Give her the literature 
and get out, I thought. She 
never gave me the chance. 

Campaign rhetoric does 
little good on the street. 
That was the first lesson I 
learned, canvassing for pre- 


sidential candidate Gary 
Hart. 
In spite, I shoved a 


pamphlet under the closed 
door, and circled NH on the 
computer card. Each of 
these people has a card, 
complete with address, 
party affiliation, and the 
scale 1 2 3 NH. This lady 
was definitely NH. Not 
home. 

But most of her neigh- 
bors merited number status. 
Mrs. Malkotas was a one. 
She had read about my 
candidate (Gary Hart) and 
seemed genuinely enthusias- 
tic about his chances. Mr. 
Dakos. was not sympathetic. 


He was a three. He said, 
“We need Reagan in the 
White House to talk tough 
to the Russians.’’ I retreated 
quietly, passing him the 
obligatory leaflet. 

Most of the registered 
Democrats on Cedar Street 
were twos: the undecided. 
These people were our 
targets as political can- 
vassers, and their votes 
decide elections. Our cam- 
paign manager said, ‘‘As 
goes Ward 5, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, so goes the 
nation.’ He wasn’t kidding. 

The New Hampshire pri- 
mary remains the keystone 
of any presidential cam- 
paign. The first leg in the 
nation’s primary derby, 
New Hampshire can vault 
unknowns into contention 
(Jimmy Carter) or crush 
front-running campaigns 
{Edmund Muskie ’72). Still 
five months from the fate- 
ful first Tuesday in March, 
the roulette has already 
begun. 

Last Saturday I decided 
to lay a few chips on Gary 
Hart. With two friends, I 


‘those votes come one ata 


drove down to Manchester. 
I had volunteered to beat 
the political pavement in 
the ancient tradition of 
canvassing. As a novice, I 
dutifully knocked on doors, 


rang doorbells, and shook 
hands all in the name of an 
ideal. 

Success is a concerted 
effort, I was told. After two 
weeks over 20,000 regis- 
tered Democrats have 
accepted Gary Hart flyers, 
and by November campaign 
leaders hope to reach over 
100,000. The numbers are 


optimistic, but so is the 
situation. 

With only 110,000 
Democrats voting in the 
1980 New Hampshire presi- 
dential primary, analysts 
believe 380,000 votes is 


the magic number. In the 
scope of a national election, 
30,000 appears minimal. 
But in New _ Hampshire 


time. 


Out on Cedar Street it 


was clear. Only one person GETTING INVOLVED: Students have been helping 
knew who Hart was (one presidential hopefuls, such as Democrat Gary Hart, gear 


See LESSONS, page 20 up for the New Hampshire Primary. 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


Sarducci’s Irreverance No Disappointment 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

For Father Guido Sarducci, life 
did not end when the original 
Saturday Night Live went off the 
air. ‘I quit when everyone else 
did,” he said, characteristically 
tugging at his lapels before an 
enthusiastic crowd at Ira Allen 
Chapel Tuesday. ‘‘Mr. Bill quit first. 
Then it started snowballing.” 

And, just as other members of 
that crew have moved on with their 
careers, Sarducci — the brainchild 
of writer-comedian Don Novello — 
has continued with his. His stop in 
Burlington is part of a tour that has 
taken him already to New York’s 
Caroline’s and Boston’s Paradise. 


Cutting his humor with a 
trademark anti-authority viewpoint, 
Sarducci directed his wit at no 
subject for too long: he preferred 
to rake over numerous topics in 
rapid succession, with only hints at 
transition. His stream-of-conscious 
style helped him. An old Howdy 
Doody song stopped.on a dime 


to become a fantasy about an 


imagined country called Doo Da, 
where Sarducci says he spent some 
time at Doo Da U. A bit about 
Central America became in an 
instant a talk on Canadian money: 
The United States puts presidents 
on its money, the British put 
buildings on theirs, but the Cana- 
dians — they put animals on theirs, 
he mused. 

The 25-mintte opening mono- 
logue dissected a hodge-podge of 
entertainment and political figures, 
including Wayne Newton — “The 
man has a way of. circumcising a 
song’? — and Ronald Reagan — “‘His 
neck looks like it’s in its nineties.” 

The monologue was funny. 
And, just as David Byrne had 
instantly commanded the _ audi- 
ence’s attention, without being 
forced to earn it, at the Talking 
Heads concert, Sarducci did not 
have to work for support. He was 
cheered from the first, laughed at 
from the first. Clearly, his reputa- 
tion. preceded him. 


| questions 


After the opening routine came 
a puppet show. Called ‘“The Day 
They Shot the Pope,”’ it gave the 
audience an unexpected, and yet 
familiar, look at Sarducci. On the 
one hand, he was performing a type 
of comedy very few in the audience 
had seen him do. But on the other 
hand, he was dealing with his 
bread-and-butter subject matter — 
the pope, the Vatican, religion. 

Utilizing painted backdrops un- 
veiled from his traveling trunk, 
Sarducci held up flat portrait 
likenesses of the event’s prin- 


’ ciple characters: on one side of the 


Atlantic, the pope, Mehmed Ali 
Agca, and the bystanders; on the 
other, Frank Reynolds, Dan 
Rather, Jane Pauley and Tom 
Brokaw. The sketch dwelled as 
much on the media’s inability to 
get the facts straight as it did on the 
assassination attempt. 

Novello conceded in an inter- 
view that part of the audience 
always takes this sketch too serious- 
ly. But most, he said, do get the 
point. “When they hear the title, 
they think it’s anti-pope. But after 
they see it, they understand.”’ 


Sarducci closed with a question- 
and-answer session. The type of 
asked gave away the 
crowd as hard-line Sarducci fans. 
Their queries, ranging from the 
state of the Find the Popes in the 
Pizza Contest to the continuing 
saga of the coming and going 
planet, both Sarducci standards, 


«a allowed the father the chance to 


‘THE DAY THEY SHOT THE POPE”: Father Guido Sarducci holds 
puppet likenesses of Mehmed Ali Agca, left, and Horrified Spectators, 
right, during his Tuesday performance at Ira Allen Chapel. JUSTIN WALKER 
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slip into routines not specifically 
called for in the monologue. He 
enjoyed it as much as the audience 
did. 


That Novello is immersed in his 
character was obvious when he 
fielded questions. He was not 
prepared for some of the crowd’s 
random inquiries. And yet, hesita- 
ting only slightly, he nicely im- 
provised answers to these unusual 


questions. Asked about his educa- 


tion, Sarducci unflinchingly re- 
counted how he had gone to the 
Gregorian Seminary — and then the 
Marconi School of Broadcasting. 
Elaborating, he related how he had 
worked for ‘‘Radio Free Vatican,” 
which he claims is based on a boat 
“about five miles off the coast of 
Albania.”’ 

Sarducci’s irreverence was what 
the audience liked best. He seemed 
most comfortable when recounting 
what was most outrageous. Closing, 
he asked, “If God wanted to rent 


an apartment over your garage,. 


would you put up or take down the 
basketball net?” 

New to the college circuit, 
Novello found it hard to judge 
students’ attitudes. 
generalize,” he said after the 
show. ‘‘When they cheer when I say 
Reagan should drop a bomb on 
Russia (one of Sarducci’s sarcastic 
remarks), they’re saying they don’t 
understand me at all. Maybe this 
(Korean) jet thing brings it out.” 

Sarducci’s humor, which comes 
across in a stream-of-conscious style 
on stage, is apparently conceived in 
much the same way. “It’s not like 
you sit down at a typewriter,” he 
said. “It comes when you least 
expect it, like the bit about Reagan. 
I wrote that watching his speech.”’ 

It was put to Novello that, 
during his monologue, his material 
had had little reference to the 
Sarducci character. Although the 
rich Italian accent always predomi- 
nated, it was not until the puppet 
show that he had swung fully into 
the priest’s act. His lines until then 
might have been spoken by any 
comic. Does he ever have any desire 
to throw off the black clothing 


that has become his trademark, to. 
discard the cigarette and hat in» 


favor of basic comedian’s garb? 

“I wanted to do something 
different,”’ he said, reflecting on the 
Sarducci character. “I didn’t want 
to be just another guy talking aos 
his high school buddies.”’ 
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**It’s*hard- to... 


Are you considering professional school? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


Is Looking for Future Leaders in Public Affairs. 


Come Learn About Harvard's Two-Year Master's 
Program in Public Policy, Leading to either 
the Master in Public Policy or 
City and Regional Planning Degree. 


MEET WITH: 


DEAN CALVIN MOSLEY 


THURS, OCT 20, 9/10am sessions 
contact: CAREER PLACEMENT OFFICE 


DATE: 


All Students, All Majors, All Years Welcome! 
Joint Degree Programs Offered with 
Harvard's other Professional Schools. 
Generous Cross-Registration Privileges with other Schools. 
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Rubber buttons...underarm gussets... 

twill collars...overlock stitching. These 

are the things that go into authentic 

rugby clothing by Canterbury of New w 


CANTERBURY OF NEW ZEALAND 
Zealand. In four styles & many colors. MADE IN NEW ZEALAND 
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Lox For Lunch 


Bagel Bakery 

Bagels and cream cheese remind me of the Sunday 
New York Times: rich, dense, and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 

But the Sunday Times is fresh only once a week, 
while at Burlington’s Bagel Bakery, bagels are fresh 
every half hour. And not only do they make roughly 15 
batches a day, they also offer nine varieties, from plain 
to poppy seed. Even the Sunday Times has only eight 
worthwhile sections. 

When I first went to the Bagel Bakery, I was enlight- 
ened (much like reading Russel Baker for the first time). 
I never knew bagels tasted so good. Having only gnarled 
on the week-old bagels featured in P&C’s freezer sec- 
tion, I’d never had a fresh bagel. 

Hot and chewy, fresh bagels are a simple delight. 
And at the Bagel Bakery, the fresh bagel enlightenment 
is uncompromised. 

‘The setting is reminiscent of a donut shop. On the 
corner of St. Paul and Main streets and next to the Bus 
station, a steady flow of regulars file in and out. But 
once inside, the aroma announces the all-bagel menu. 

My companion and I ordered four of the different 
bagel-cream cheese sandwiches offered. The Nova Lox — 
cream cheese bagel ($2.45) was outstanding. Soft and 
without excess oil, the smoked salmon Lox had a subtle, 
satisfying flavor. Not too salty and not too stringy, the 
Nova Lox was ‘“‘ambrosia,” in the words of my friend. 

Next we tried the ham/cheese ($1.80) and the 
humus/sprouts ($1.55) combinations. Both are solid 
luncheon or dinner sandwiches, and, at under two 
dollars each, they’re a bargain to satisfy any appetite. 

We finished our meal with a sweeter combination: 
honey and cream cheese on a cinammon-raisin bagel 
($.90). Again excellent. 

The service was fast, I dare say faster than any venue 
touting ‘fast food.” Our four sandwiches and quart of 
Cold Hollow cider (the best available in Vermont) were 
ready before any Whopper could be nuked, wrapped 
and bagged. And the prices were slick too. “Cheaper 
than Macs in the City,” said my New York companion. 

But no critic can finish without offering words of 
warning, so here they are. First, don’t order four bagel 
sandwiches for two people; one per person is plenty. 
Second, don’t bother with the coffee. The decaffeinated 
coffee is better than the regular crank, and for any 
serious student that’s a crime. Lastly, even if you don’t 
like fish, don’t pass up the Nova Lox. It’s better than 
the Week in Review and Magazine sections combined. 

—Stephen Kelly 


LESSONS 


continued from page 19 


Colorado), and few cared to 
know. But there were ex- 
ceptions, like Mr. Kalokas. 

His wife answered the 
door, and after a few 
gestures of dismay she 
slipped behind the door. A 
moment later she pushed 
Mr. Kalokas through the 
doorway. His eyes never 
blinked as I said my lines. 
His only response was to 
grin. 

I paused, waiting for 
that cleverly elicited 


response. His only words 
were “me Democrat” in a 
heavy Greek accent. He 
was proud because _ he 
understood. He and Gary 
Hart were the same, both 
Democrats. 

I asked him to read the 


literature, he said he 
couldn’t. I gave him the 
literature anyway, he 


thanked me with a nod. 

I marked him down asa 
two. His wife was a two 
also. After an afternoon on 
doorsteps, even I _ was 


undecided. . 
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| Meditating Through Difficult Times 


By R. G. ROSSO 


Professor Robert Guss- 
ner is another Indiana 
Jones. He is athlete and 
academician, adventurer 
into the Eastern World 
and scholar of Asian ‘reli- 
gions and Eastern thought. 
He is now in his days of 
Sannyas (to be as you are 
and totally relaxed in it). 
The UVM Religion profes- 
sor seeks his own dharma, 
does active and silent medi- 
tations and lives under a 
new name given to him at 
his initiation into the fold 
of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh. 

On July 6, 1982 Guss- 
ner participated in an initia- 
tion that awakened his 
“third eye,” the instrument 
to see each new moment 
with consciousness, a clear 
inward reflection of self 
living in the moment. 
“Being awake” is the signi- 
ficance of his commitment 
to wearing only sunrise 
colors. The initiation also 
launched his commitment 
to meditate one hour each 
day and to wear traditional 
Indian beads with a picture 
of Rajneesh at the end of it 
around his neck. 

The desire for spiritual 
awakening has been a 
dominant force behind 
Gussner’s life since the end 
of his undergraduate college 
years, when he chose to 
turn down a career in 


professional basketball for 
entrance into a theological 
seminary. 

Gussner, 6 feet 5 inches 
tall, talked in his office 
recently about the sport he 
turned down. ‘We played 
all the basketball power 
houses like Kansas and Holy 
Cross,” he said. ‘‘We were a 
small school but we had a 
great coach.” As a senior at 
Hamlin College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Gussner, an all- 
star player, toured with the 
Los Angeles Lakers, who 
then drafted him. The next 
four years the gifted ball 
player studied theology at 
the Southern Methodist 
Seminary in Dallas, Texas 
and at the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology in 
Boston, Mass. 

Over the next five years 
the seminarian evolved from 
student to crusader for 
world revival. | Gussner 
helped stir the sentiment of 
the country for peace, non- 
violence and civil rights. 
During the late 1950s, early 
1960s, he joined the staff of 
a special ministry force 
known as the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. He also 
organized the first peace 
walk from New Haven to 
the U.N. and later became 
the New England regional 
secretary. 

Another period of five 
years gave the Reverand 
Gussner an opportunity to 
pastor a Unitarian parish 
outside Boston and engaged 
in liturgical and community 
services. After this segment 
of ministration, he went 
back to school. 

In 1969 Gussner enter- 
ed Harvard § University’s 


| Center for the Study of 


World Religion. For the 


next five years he combined 
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studies of Eastern religions 
and sanskrit with a year of 
exploration in India. He 
then obtained his doctoral 
thesis. 

During professor Guss- 
ner’s early years as a UVM 
professor, students and 
department faculty did not 
agree with his ideas. ‘“‘Stu- 
dents felt that my standards 
were ultra-high and that I 
was very fussy and too 
demanding, giving them 30 
terms to memorize,” he 
said. “The faculty felt that I 
was an abstract intellectual, 
unaware of reality and the 
whole person. I would not 
consider works by Eliade or 


Jung; they were against 
me.” But since then Guss- 
ner has lowered his 


demands on students but 
still goes through difficult 


How to make peace with To 


times with his colleagues ir 
the department. “The first 
five years I was beyond 
sanity, the middle five years| 
I was sane and _ these last 
five years I’m saneness.”’ 

These days  Gussner 
wears only maroon-color 
clothing. Around his neck| 
are 108 beads that sym-}{ 
bolize the 108 types of 
meditation and from the 
chain hangs a glass-encased [| 
picture of Rajneesh. Anand 
Jina is his initiated name. 
Translated, it means ‘‘bliss- 
ful one who has conquered } 
his being.” He has made 
two trips to India to study 
the Rajneesh movement. 
The ‘guru claims to have 
387,000 followers. He 
teaches that God is not 
serious, life is made to laugh 
and dance through; dance 


STEVE OSWALD 
Religion Professor Robert Gussner. 


core.’’ Gussner believes that 
the teachings of Rajneesh 
free humans to attain higher 
levels of awareness and 
closeness to God. o 


Tez 


your way to God and laugh 
your way to God. Gussner 
said, ‘We are all following 
the traditional goal of rea- 
lizing the highest spiritual 
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OLYMPIC CENTER 
LAKE PLACID 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 © 8:00 PM 
Tickets-$5.00 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office, Ticketron (Sears), 
Bailey's Music Room, or you may use your Master Card or Visa by 
calling 518-523-3330. 


($1.50 handling charge for all credit card orders) 
Group Rates Available ¢ All Seats Reserved 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 
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By LAURA HOLLOWELL 

Before an estimated 500 
persons at Ira Allen Wed- 
nesday night, Father Daniel 
Berrigan spoke about his 
decades of civil disobe- 
dience. 

Berrigan, a peacemaker 
who refuses to obey those 
who would restrict his 
opposition to war and the 
threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust, offered quiet inspira- 
tion to those who would 


| join him in the movement 


against an arms race. 

A Jesuit priest and an 
award-winning poet and 
writer, Berrigan called the 
audience to remember that 
under the current military 
buildup, “every living being 
is within walking distance 
of doom.” His conviction 
that we must ‘‘walk across 
forbidden lines’”’ in order to 
halt destruction was pre- 
sented ‘‘especially on behalf 
of the children.”’ 

Berrigan spoke about 
the movie King of Prussia, 
which tells about an act of 
civil disobedience in a Penn- 
sylvania General Electric 
plant in which the Mark 
12-A first-strike nuclear sea- 
son was being made. Berri- 
gan and seven others easily 
walked past security guards 


ees 


dience spoke about his role in 


among other topics, Wednesday night. 


and quickly carried out 
considerable symbolic and 
real damage to the missiles. 
Berrigan smiled while 
recounting the event, en- 
couraging anyone who 
might be inclined that 
“these things can be done 
fairly easily, and you are 
all invited.”’ 


Berrigan recalled that 
Adolph Hitler’s first step 
was to gain control of the 
courts. ‘‘To be found just 
before history is often to be 
declared criminal,’’ in an 


DANIEL BERRIGAN: The noted advocate of civil disobe- 


the King of Prussia incident, 
J.P. DOWD 


unjust society. Berrigan 
appeals to higher laws than 
the courts, which he accuses 
of legalizing nuclear apoca- 
lypse. 

The outspoken veteran 
of numerous anti-war ac- 
tions wished that people 
who followed their con- 
science would “realize the 
power that comes to those 
who. do _ the simplest 
things.”’ 

He warned against the ° 
‘torpor of spirit which is 
the spiritual fallout of the 
weapons.”’ e 


Cambodians Find Home 
in Vermont 


By KRISTIN EDWARDS 

‘‘T like everything here,” 
was Sovann Teng’s response 
to her new life in America. 

Sovann Teng is one of a 
hundred Cambodian refu- 
gees who arrived in Ver- 
mont over -a year ago. 
Though it may be a surprise 
that Vermont is a home for 
Cambodian refugees, over 
11 Cambodian families have 
resettled in the northern 
Vermont area in the past 
two years. Shari Michelsen, 
Refugee Resettlement Coor- 
dinator of Catholic chari- 
ties, is now creating a 
program to involve UVM 
students in aiding the newly 
arrived Cambodian families. 

Since Michelsen’s intro- 
duction at the Newman 
Center on Sept. 18, 25 
UVM students have met at 
least one of the Cambodian 
families. ‘“The students will 
be working through a spon- 
sor as a friend and com- 
panion to the refugee fami- 
lies,”’ said Michelsen. 
Michelsen feels that the 
Vermont students can help 
the families with small tasks 
such as shopping, showing 
them how to use the library 
and aiding in English les- 
sons. The students will 
either be working with one 
of the seven families spon- 
sored by Catholic charities 
or with one extended 
family of 18 sponsored by 
the Vermont Ecumenical 
Council. 

Concerning why Ver- 
mont was chosen for a 
resettlement area, Michelsen 
explained that there was 
space available in Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Texas and 
California where a_ large 
majority of the refugees 
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have already been located. 
The 11 families are part 
of the 1976 Carter commit- 
ment to sponsor Cambodian 
refugees accepted by the 
Thailand government. 

Michelsen feels that the 
Cambodians have been well 
received in the Vermont 
communities. “The Ethan 
Allen-Winooski area has 
been an excellent resettling 
location due to the interna- 
tional student house and 
the area’s well integrated 
population,” said Michel- 
sen. 


Sovann Teng and seven- 
year-old daughter Samath 
are now settled in Burling- 
ton. After leaving Cambo- 
dia, Sovann and. Samath 
spent two years in a border 
camp in Thailand and came 
to Vermont in October 
1982. Presently Samath is 
attending second grade;. her 
mother is studying English 


and searching for a job. 


friends. ‘I have one friend 
in Winooski but that is too 
hard for me to get to,” she 
said. Though Sovann had 
not met any of the UVM 
students in the program, she 
seemed excited by the pos- 
sibility of having other 
friends. 

Michelsen feels that the 
adjustment is going fairly 
well for all the refugees. 
“They are just very happy 
to be here.’’ Michelsen 


explained that after the 
refugees escaped from Cam- 
bodia at the end of 1979, 
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they waited anywhere from 
two to four years along 
with 220,000 other refugees 
in Thailand border camps. 
Michelsen will be reset- 
tling eight more families 
before the end of the year. 
She hopes that the interest 
in working with the families 
will grow as more refugees 
move into the area. She 
said, “I feel it can be a 


Sovann feels the hardest rewarding experience and 


adjustment besides the cold 


you know that you are 


winters has been finding really helping somebody.” ® 
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WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ’N BEER | oPROWE7 soso | 

WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ’'N WINE? | t Reservation prefered : 


WHEN LOUIS THREW A HOOK 
AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 


THAT’S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 
NOW IT IS AGAIN! 


» IT’S BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


2 FoR 1 


POTABLES 


Daily Indulgence 
from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


REFRESHMENTS 
103 CHURCH ST BURLINGTON 
[SER EEBEE EERE EEE MD 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


¢, 1983 Miller Brewing Co, Milwaukee, Wisc. Available in limited areas 


18 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 
(802) 862-6914 
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Basketball’s 
Brown Out 


For Season 


Bill Brown, the sharp- 
shooting forward/guard 
who led UVM with 15.1 
points per game last season, 
will be forced to sit out 
1983-84 because of-a torn 
knee ligament. 

The Dover, Mass. junior 
sustained the injury while 
playing in a pick-up game 
with teammates last Thurs- 
day. According to newly 
appointed assistant coach 
Mark Coleman and ‘trainer 
Ike Isley, Brown was in the 
air, was hit, and therefore 
landed in a strange way. He 
will have to undergo an 
operation and will be on 
crutches for about five 
months. 

News of his injury came 
like a bullet in the head, for 
the Cats were counting on 
Brown, one of only two 
three-year UVM players on 
the team, to lead the young 
Vermont. contingent this 
year. Coleman and full time 
assistant coach Dan Theiss 
got to work on a replace- 
ment for Brown immediate- 
ly, as they placed a random 
note in this week’s Cynic 
publicizing a new opening 
on the team. 

Brown said he will red: 
shirt this year rather than 
graduate on time. 


Rollie Massimino 
Heads Inductees 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 


Rollie Massimino said he hadn’t been to Burlington 
for 25 years, but when the Villanova basketball guru 
returned here last Friday to be inducted into the UVM 
Hall of Fame, he sure had plenty to say. 


As coach of one of the finest basketball programs 
in the country, in a conference possessing a virtual 
stranglehold on America’s top recruits, Massimino is a 
winner. His Wildcats were eliminated in the NCAA 
tourney last year by Houston, the eventual runners-up 
who were beaten on a freak last second dunk. 

Massimino, a cherubic man known for his peripa- 
tetic style at courtside, clearly loves coaching in the 
Big East. 

“The Big East is as good as any conference in the 
country,” he said. ‘““No conference has gained as much 
exposure on television in the past few years as has the 
Big East.’’ Massimino attributed this to the effort put 
forth by Dave Gavitt, the conference commissioner, 
whom Massimino called, ‘‘one of the best.” 

Last fall, the Big East signed a three-year contract 
with CBS and NBC, and negotiations are going on right 
now with USA Cable, ESPN, and Metrosports, also for 
three years. The combined total for these agreements: a 
cool $30 million. 

“College basketball. is growing and becoming big- 
ger and better,” Massimino said, “which is good as long 
as it stays within the confines of legitimacy. Even 
today, you can still have good academics and good 
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UVM alumnus and Hall of Famer Rollie Massimino. 


athletics; it has been done. 

“There are,” he continued, “three key aspects 
of college for my players. The first is academics, the 
second is basketball, and the third is social life. It’s 


See MASSIMINO, page 26 


Hall of Fame Meals Have Social Blunders and Etiquette 


Each year, several former UVM athletes 
are inducted into the school’s Hall of Fame. 
During Oktoberfest weekend, they come 
up to Burlington for their induction cere- 
monies and to renew old friendships with 
other alumni. As you can guess, this is sup- 
posed to be a public relations bonanza for 
UVM. At both the Catamount luncheon on 
Friday honoring the inductees and at the 7:00 
dinner at Marsh Dining Hall, numerous 
speeches are made, not just by the athletes 
but by the current coaches and other V.I.P.s, 
like Governor Richard’ Snelling, Mayor 
Bernard Sanders, and UVM President Lattie 
Coor. 


People are supposed to look their best and 
say and do the right things. But, of course, 
nothing ever goes as smoothly as hoped. And 
if you wanted a lesson in how to both avoid 
certain social blunders or imitate proper 
etiquette, you should have been around for 
this year’s ceremonies. 

There was the luncheon at Simpson 
Dining Hall. This event was designed primarily 
to honor the most important and _ well- 
known inductee, Villanova basketball coach 
Rollie Massimino, although Keith Jampolis, 
the first 1000-point scorer in UVM hoop 
history, and Dr. Richard Amidon, the long 
time physician at the school, were also 
inducted. After a delicious chicken kiev lunch 
(and‘very good apple pie for dessert), athletic 
| director Denis Lambert invited several of the 


coaches to make comments about their 
upcoming seasons. This is where the trouble 
began. 

When ski coach Chip LaCasse was called 
on to talk about his team, the short and 
stocky man got out of his chair. “‘Stand 
up,”’ someone next to him ordered. “‘I already 
am,”’ he retorted. 

Then there was Robin Markey, the rookie 
women’s basketball coach. ‘‘We’re going to 
try to score lots of points this year,”’ she said. 
A safe comment, but also too obvious. Later 
she admitted thinking about saying, ‘“We’re 
going to shake you up this year, just like the 
earthquake.” Apparently, Markey was too 
scared to do that. Too bad. 

Barry Stone, a teammate of Massimino’s 
at Vermont during the 1950s, was very funny. 
‘“Rollie’s been wondering what’s going on,” 
he said. ‘‘He had. a reservation on that Air 
Vermont plane which crash-landed (because 
of malfunctioning landing gear) at Burlington 
International Airport. Fortunately, he was 
delayed and came up on a different flight. 
Then he was in bed at 6:20 this (Ffiday) 
morning, when we had the earthquake.” 
Laughter. The earthquake motif went over big 
this weekend. 

Massimino created some embarrassment. 
Lambert asked him to speak following Stone’s 
remarks. The coach explained how you 
need to spend money to go places, and, in 
perhaps a very subtle way, implied that the 
Catamounts aren’t doing all they can do to 
make their program a winning one. Lambert 
looked very upset. 

Before the 7:00 dinner, there was a 
cocktail hour at Harris-Millis. There were 
some very strange mingling conversations, For 
example, Mayor Sanders and his son had a 
long conversation with Lambert. Ever wonder 
what they would talk about? How about 
a plan for the Board of Aldermen to use the 
hockey rink? 

Massimino, the star of the show, chatted 


with current hoopsters John Simko, Ed 
Pagano, and Howard Hudson about basket- 
ball. What else? Actually, their social circle 
looked funny, for Massimino and Hudson, the 
player representative for the basketball team 
to the banquet, were wearing jacket and ties 
while Simko and Pagano were simply on their 
way to eating dinner in the Harris Millis 
dining hall and were dressed appropriately. 

Of course, nobody steals the show better 
than the Prez himself. After what must have 
been a tiring day discussing athletics at 
a meeting in Washington, Coor walked into 
the cocktail room with a smile as long as the 
Nile River. As he patted various acquaintances 
on the back,-Coor really looked thrilled to be 
at the evening ceremonies. 

Some of the speeches at the dinner were 
hilarious. Ray Allen, an outstanding cross 
country runner in the late 50s, rambled 
in his Vermont farmer’s accent about the 
various happenings in his life 25 years ago 
that nobody could possibly care about: He 
explained how cross country scores are kept. 
He explained how coach Archie Post didn’t 
want the Cats to eat lobsters when they 
ran against Maine. He spoke about what the 
Cynic said about each opponent during the 
1958 season. Even that was boring. He was so 
boring that people at the press table ex- 
‘changed notes about his speech that only 
made it harder for them to contain their 
laughter, 

Hall of Famer Amidon provoked the most 
embarrassment. The physician concluded his 
speech by saying, ‘‘I loved football here, and 
I was sad to see it go. I’d sure like to see it 
come back.” Applause broke out. Still, Coor 
and the rest at the head table kept their facial 
expressions unchanged. 


Sanders, meanwhile, was his usual self. 
After saying how wonderful it was that the 
athletes had done what they had done, 


see BLUNDERS, page 26 
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By ANDY COOK 

As the people were 
chatting at the Hall of Fame 
cocktail hour Friday night, 
it was mentioned that UVM 
hadn’t won at home this 
year in soccer; the Cats 
were 0-2, “That’s very 
unusual for us not to be 
doing better on our own 
field,”’ coach Paul Rein- 
hardt said then. 

What is even- more 
unusual is that after three 
games at home, the Cata- 
mounts haven’t even scored. 
On Sept. 24, they lost 
to Boston University, 2-0, 
and on Sept. 28, they 
bowed to Middlebury, 1-0. 
In between that game 
against the Panthers and last 


Saturday, the Catamounts 
improved somewhat, win- 
ning two on the road. 


Considering the competi- 
tion they faced in the 
Rhode Island Rams game 
on Oktoberfest day, there 
was some reason to smile 
when the two teams ended 
in a 0-0 tie before the 
largest crowd of the year at 
Centennial Field. UVM was 
outshot 24-10. 

The tie put Vermont’s 
record at 3-5-1 overall and 
1-3-1 in New England. The 
Cats play New Hampshire at 
Durham this Sunday. There- 
fore, the tie did little to 
hurt UYM’s_ chances of 


TODD WULFSON’ 
STEVE DAVIS WINS RACE TO BALL: The Catamount midfielder and the rest of 

his teammates were unable to score as UVM and URI ended their game in a scoreless 

tie. In the background is midfielder Dave Smith. 


THE RETURN OF THE LEGENDARY | 


University Of Vermont 
SA Concerts Presents 


With Special Guests 


BBY &THE 


D moni 
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HOT TUNA | 


Sunday Nov. 6, 1983 8:00 p.m. 
UVM Patrick Gymnasium 


Tickets: $12.00 with valid UVM ID; 


$13.50 General Public. 
Available at UVM Campus Ticket Store. 


Call: 656-3085 for more info. 


Men/’s Soccer Plays 
to Scoreless Tie 


Visits New Hampshire Sunday 


finishing above .500 for 
there are six games left 
including three in a row 
against the easier teams in 


the region — Maine and 
Dartmouth, as well as the 
Wildcats. 


For Rhode Island, the 
draw was a little bit more 
costly. The Rams were 
6-3-1 after the game, and 
4-2-1 in New England, a 
region where having more 
than one loss makes it very 
hard to make the playoffs.. 
Going into last week, they 
had lost only to Brown in 
the region (2-1) but in order 
to be sittin’ in Schaefer 
City, they had to _ beat 
Connecticut. They didn’t, 
as the Huskies beat them. 
2-0 four days before the 
UVM game. And certainly 
getting only a tie with the 


unranked Catamounts 
didn’t help. 
“It was a frustrating 


game for the team and 
myself,’’ said Rhode Island 
coach Geza Henni, a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian 
national team in the 1950s. 
“T don’t mind having a tie 
when the other team out- 
plays us, but it’s frustrating 
when you do as well, 
but still (don’t score).”’ 

For Rhode Island, its 
peak of frustration had to 
be the last 30 minutes of 
See CATS, page 27 


JORMA, JACK 
AND FRIENDS ARE BACK!! 


Help Prevent Birth Defects — 
The Nation’s Number One 
Child Health Problem. 


Support the 


March of Dimes 


ME BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION SEE 


This space contributed by the publisher 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 


864-7759 


OU'VE GOT TO PLA 


HARDBALL 


WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR CAREER 


THAT’S WHY | 
NSA OFFERS 
YOU THESE 
EXCITING 
CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


There are opportunities in 
a variety of research and 
development projects 
ranging from individual 
equipments to very 
complex interactive 
systems involving large 
numbers of 
microprocessors, mini- 
computers and computer 
graphics. Professional 
growth is enhanced 
through interaction with 
highly experienced NSA _ 
professionals and through 
contacts in the industrial 
and academic worlds. 
Facilities for engineering 
analysis and design 
automation are among the 
best available. 


MATHEMATICS 


You'll work on diverse 
agency problems applying 
a variety of mathematical 
disciplines. Specific 
assignments might include 
solving communications- 
related problems, 
performing long-range 
mathematical research or 
evaluating new techniques 
for communications 
security. 


LINGUISTS THE REWARDS 


AT NSA 


COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


At NSA you'll discover one 
of the largest computer 
installations in the world 
with almost every major 
vendor of computer 
equipment represented. 
NSA careers provide 
mixtures of such disciplines 
as systems analysis and 
design, scientific 
applications programming, 
data base management 
systems, operating 
systems, computer 
networking/security, and 
graphics. 


NSA“ 


NSA offers a wide range 
of challenging assignments 
for Slavic, Near Eastern 


and Asian language majors | 


involving translation, 
transcription and analysis / 
reporting. Newly-hired 
lingvists can count on 
receiving advanced training 
in their primary language(s) 
and can plan on many 
years of continued 
professional growth. 


kre 


(Gia 
ji y. 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, U.S. Citizenship Required. 


On campus recruiting 
October 25-26, 1983. 


NSA offers a salary and 
benefit program that's 
truly competitive with 
private industry. There are 
assignments for those who 
wish to travel and 
abundant good living in the 
Baltimore-Washington area 
for those who wish to stay 
close to home. 

Countless cultural, 
historical, recreational and 
educational opportunities 
are just minutes away 
from NSA’s convenient 
suburban location. 


To find out more 
about NSA career 
opportunities, 
schedule an interview 
through your college 
placement office. For 
additional information 
on the National 
Security Agency, 
write to National 
Security Agency, 
Attn: M322, Fort 
George G. Meade, 
Maryland 20755, _ 


Autumn and World 
Series: A Natural 


By TIM KEEFE 

Now that the World 
Series has started, there is 
naturally a lot of exposure 
to the participating teams, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
but not so much to the fall 
classic as it relates to our 
lives. With the season nearly 
over, it is a good time to 
look at baseball. and_ its 
relationship with the world 
around it. 

The baseball season cor- 
responds with nature’s sea- 
sons like no other sport. In 
spring, nature renews itself 
from its winter slumber 
when the snow melts and 
everything begins growing 
again. Baseball parallels this 
with spring training, where 


|every team, from little 
|league to the pros, gets 
|ready for the upcoming 
'| season with new hopes for 


success. 

Summer is a carefree 
time both as a season and as 
a part of the _ baseball 
season. We don’t even rea- 
lize that summer and base- 
ball aren’t here forever. We 
enjoy both so much that we 
don’t even think about their 
ending. 

Fall marks the end of 
the season’s cycle. The 
warm, sunny days, cool, 
clear nights, and colorful 


leaves remind us that the 
gentle summer will once 
again give way to the harsh 
winter. 

Fall also marks the end 
of the baseball season. The 
World Series is an exciting 
spectacle but it also tells us 
that our old friend baseball 
will be going away for a 
while. The bitter-sweetness 
of seeing the two top teams 
compete against each other 
while knowing that we 
have, at the most, seven 
games left, makes us savor 
every play just a little bit 
more. It is because of this 
heightened attention that 
we give the games that we 
are able to remember past 
World Series events like 
they happened yesterday. 
Who can’t remember Carl- 
ton Fisk’s home run in the 
sixth game of the 1975 
Series or Reggie Jackson’s 
five homers in six 777 
games? 

It is the memory of 
these past great games and 
the anticipation of the new 
season that will get baseball 
fans through the _ harsh 
winter/off-season to come. 

But don’t be too melan- 
choly, this year’s Series 
promises to be a good one, 
with many more events that 
will surely be remembered. e 


Massimino Heads 


Inductees 


continued from page 24 
up to me as coach to 
combine those three things 


as well as possible.” Indeed, 
Massimino stressed the close 
rapport he has with his 
players and focused on the 
type of person he prefers on 
his team. “‘You have to bea 
maverick to play for me,” 
he said. 

Coaching in a confer- 
ence loaded with notables 
like Georgetown’s John 
Thompson and St. John’s 
Lou Carnesecca, Massimino 
recognized the relative 
equality of talent on the Big 
East level. 

“There are great 
coaches in my conference,” 
he said. “In fact, the 
coaches today are too good 
— there has to be a way that 
one’s better than the others. 
It all comes down to what 
you have to work with; if 
you make a commitment to 
getting the talent and striv- 
ing to be the best, that’s the 
key.”’ 


During the Catamount 


Club luncheon, Massimino, 
in a well-intentioned but 
often muddled and _ super- 
fluous speech, continued on 
that vein. Exhorting UVM 


to expand its basketball 
budget and make an overall 
financial commitment as 
Villanova does, Massimino, 
who played basketball for 
UVM, sounded like the 
classic boy-who-made-good 
returning to his humble 
beginnings, only to find 
comparative inadequacies. 
Trouble was, he was right. 

“T think [’m going to 
stay and end my career at 
Villanova,’’ he said earlier 
when asked if he was 
thinking of coaching in the 
NBA. ‘“(Sixer coach) Billy 
Cunningham is one of my 
very best friends, but I 
believe I’ve reached the 
pinnacle of my profession 
— and getting to the NCAA 
tourney isn’t the total cri- 
teria for doing that. 

‘“‘Burlington is a sleeping 
giant,”’ he said. “It’s a great 
school academically, with a 
beautiful campus. The first 
time I came up here, I fell 
in love with the place. I 
almost left here after the 
first 3% weeks, though, 
because I was so homesick. 
My parents came up, and I 
figured it was about time I 
grew up.” 

We’re glad you stayed. e 


Blunders and Etiquette 


continued from page 24 

the mayor said, ‘‘I’d rather 
see you working out, get- 
ting in shape than making 
bombs and missiles.’’ The 
rather conservative audience 
looked ill. 

But at least the food 
was adequate, though by no 
means worth the $10.50 the 
patrons were charged. There 
was roast beef which looked 
as red as Sanders’ philoso- 


phy and cooked carrots. 
And — sorry, Mom — 
nobody liked cooked car- 
rots. Worst of all, however, 
was SAGA coffee, which 
tastes like some _ bitter 
chemical used in the Cook 
building. 

Oh well, for real eti- 
quette, you better go to the: 
Ice House. 

Mike Sagansky is on 
vacation this week. 
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STEVE PISCOPO 


On Oct. 8, Steve Pis- 
copo recorded his first win 
as a UVM cross country 
runner. In a dual meet 
against St. Lawrence, he 
broke the ribbon with a 
time of 26:28, a mark that 
was light years away from 
where he was last year. The 
junior from Rutland came 
within 20 seconds of the 
course record: Piscopo’s 
performance inspired coach 
2d Kusiak to sav he’s “the 
most rapidly improving run- 
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ner I have ever coached. It’s 
a pleasure to see Steve 
progress.”” Piscopo was a 
three season runner in high 
school as well as the captain 
and most valuable runner of 


the cross country team his 


senior year. 

Upon learing of his 
being selected as athlete of 
the week, Piscopo said, “I 
was very surprised. It’s nice 
to get some recognition 
for hard work over the 
summer.”’ 


Cats Tie URI 


continued from page 25 
the second half. Highlighted 
by a play .when John 
Resendes fired a low shot 
just wide of the UVM net, 
the Rams certainly had 
their chances. In fact, the 
last 15 minutes of regula- 
tion were especially tough 
for Vermont fans to watch 
as URI incessantly put 
pressure on UVM’s defense. 

Still, Reinhardt didn’t con- 
sider the Cats necessarily 
lucky to get a tie. 

“One of the difficulties 
if we had any today was 
enough midfield movement 
— off ball movement — and 
support,” he said. ‘‘And 
because of that the defense 
moved back and _ played 
solidly, and certainly was 
challenged more often than 
it should have been. 

“So, yes they were able 
to get into our defensive 
third and they did have 
some good opportunities, 
but most of them were 
pretty well covered. And 
(sweeper Chris) Castano was 
superb and Steve Nedde 
also played a superb game 
and that’s a difficult situa- 
tion to score on.”’ 

_ Though the Catamounts 
had their troubles late in 
the second half, they did 
manage to get a near miss 
when wing Shawn Kelley 
broke loose with 11 min- 
utes left and brought the 
ball downfield on the side 
opposite the stands. But as 
he moved towards the cen- 
ter he launched a rocket 
that sailed over the Rams 
net. 

Although UVM looked 
like it was running out of 
gas late in the second half, 
the Cats dominated Rhode 
Island in the first overtime 
session before, as forward 
Doug Nedde put it, ‘“‘we 
started to get a little fati- 
gued”’ in the final ten 
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minute session. 

Even though Vermont 
didn’t score, Nedde saw 
Saturday’s game as “a step 
forward. Rhode Island is a 
team much higher ranked in 
the region and the country 
than we’ve been playing.” 

‘‘Rhode Island is a team 


that annually plays tight 


defense and doesn’t give up 
a lot of goals,’’ Reinhardt 
said. “‘If you look back over 
the record of their club, 
seldom do you score two. 
So if you get one it’s really 
neat, and if you get two, it’s 
a really superb effort.” 


Soccer Scratches: If 
what Reinhardt says is true, 
then the last two Vermont 
games against Rhode Island 
have been superb. Last year, 
the Cats won down in 
Kingston 3-1, and the year 


before they defeated the 


Rams in Burlington on 
Oktoberfest Saturday, 2-1... 
Rhode Island leads the 
series 10-8-3. Included in 
those wins was a 1-0 shut- 
out over Vermont in 1977 
in the NCAA _ playoffs, 
when the Rams eliminated 
what was perhaps Paul 
Reinhardt’s best team... As 
for the next opponent, 
UVM leads New Hampshire 
in the series 15-4, including 
shutout victories over the 
Wildcats the last three 
years... Rhode  Island’s 
Resendes got a yellow card 
as a result of a miniature 
brawl that broke out in the 
first overtime. As the fans 
saw it, UVM’s Jonathan 
Rich was flying deep in 
Rhode Island territory and 
had too much momentum 
to keep himself from collid- 
ing into goalie Scott Gilles- 
pie. Resendes then reacted 
towards Rich, Doug Nedde 
joined the chaos, and soon 
there was a minor war. 


Late Night Food | 
(till 2:00) 
with drink & draft 
specials 


LFUNIGS 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS BURLINGTON 


Cuts, Perms, 
Styling, Coloring 


Open Mon.-Sat 9:00 to 8:0 
“Sat. 9: :00 

Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 

Phone: 658-6334 or walk in. 
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SENIOR SITTINGS] 7" SP" UPdate 


Olympic Field 


Hockey Team 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 
1Colo. — Two time field 
| hockey Olympians Judy 
Strong of West Hatfield, 
Mass. and Leslie Milne of 
Darien, Conn. will partici- 
pate in the eight stop, 14 
|}day Merrill Lynch/V-8 
Olympic Field Hockey Tour 
that began yesterday and 
| will run until Oct. 24. The 
tour is designed to bring 
olympic caliber field hoc- 
key to the doorsteps of 
‘eight colleges and univer- 
sities by providing a player 
clinic and exhibition match 
at each of the sites. Today, 
the Olympic team takes on 
the UVM field hockey 


squad at 3 p.m. 
The 16 member 1984 


Olympic Field Hockey team 


You only graduate ONCE... Five named in duly follow. 


: Be eee 

SO Nave YOur POF#ralt TAKEN Fiesinc snd screrainteme 

| tional competitions. a 

for your yearbook. eas 

Pictures tq ken: ithe University of Southern 
a 


| Maine at Gorham Saturday, 

| Smith College on Oct. 21, 

October 18-28 from 8:30-S:O0O Ff it: untesity of comect: 
A 


FOR ARIEL 1984 


F 
Fat 


| Vassar College Oct. 14, 
cut on Oct. 23 and Williams 
College on Oct. 25. Each 


Downstairs Billings schemas 
in the Ariel Office. 


match and a “hands on” 
player and coaches clinic. A 
tour schedule is included. 
Although the exhibition 
matches are free, the clinic 
participant charge is $5.00 
per person. Proceeds_ will 
support the 1984 Olympic 
field hockey team. 


Volleyball 


The UVM volleyball 
team lost matches to St. 
Lawrence and Plattsburgh 
Tuesday, both by 2-0 
scores. The Catamounts are 
now 9-14 as they head into 
action at Springfield College 
this weekend against five to 
seven teams. 

Coach Jeanne Hulsen 
said she expected UVM to 
hover around the .500 mark 
this season and not do 
much better than that 
because she has three fresh- 
men comprising the six 
player starting lineup. Ver- 
mont was above .500 going 
into last weekend’s compe- 
tition at Southern Connec- 
ticut. 


Cross Country 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

The men’s cross country 
team lost a close one to St. 
Lawrence on Saturday by 
the score of 28-29. The one 
bright spot for the Cats was 
Steve Piscopo who ran a 
26:28, which not only put 
him first overall, but also 
put him only — twenty 
seconds off the course 
record. Other strong run- 
ners for UVM were Pal 
Sjulsted, who posted a time 
of 27:08 which put him 
fourth overall, and Fred 
Thalow who finished fifth 
overall with a time of 
27:09. 


For St. Lawrence, David 
Elster led the way with a 
time of 27:01 which put 
him in the second spot 
overall. After him came 
John Schlep who finished 
third overall with a time of 
27:04 and Brad Kowalczyk, 
who finished sixth overall in 
27:13. 

Even though UVM’s 
record has fallen to a lowly 
one win and seven losses, 
coach Ed Kusiak has found 
some basis for optimism. 
For instance, in this last 
match UVM almost pulled 
out a victory even though 
their best runner, Todd 
Boonstra, was sitting it out. 
According to Kusiak, “the 
team isn’t fully put together 
and there are still three 
important championship 
meets coming up.” These 
three meets are The Ver- 
mont State Meet, The Eas- 
tern Championships, and 
The New England Cham- 
pionships. This is where the 


Men’s Tennis 


The men’s te~_us tea.’s 
status as UVM’s only unde- 
feated squad ended Friday’ 
afternoon as Vermont lost 
to a tough Boston Univer- 
sity team 7-2. The Cata- 
mounts, now 6-1, (not 
including Tuesday’s game, 
with Albany State), will 
entertain Dartmouth 
College tomorrow in the 
season finale. 

Mike Duffy, the fresh- 
man sensation from Burling- 
ton High School, gave UVM 
its only singles win with a 
6-38, 6-4 victory over the 
Terriers’ Sam Harper. The 
doubles team of Duffy and 
junior Peter Fayroian 
defeated BU’s Dave Katz 
and Dave Colette 6-3, 6-4. 

““B.U. was very strong, 
right through the lineup,” 
said UVM coach Hal Greig. 
‘We lost a lot of close first 
sets, but couldn’t come 
back. For example, Tris 
Deery lost his first set 7-6, 
and then lost the second 
65, 

Greig is still pleased 
with his team. Among the 
season highlights was a first 
place finish in the Great 
Dane Invitational Tourna- 
ment and a third place 
finish (out of 24 teams) in 
the ECAC Division II/III 
North Singles champion- 
ship. 


Ultimate Frisbee 


The UVM ultimate fris- 
bee team improved its 
record to 11-1 Sunday with 
back-to-back wins over 
Dartmouth and _ Boston 
College. The Catamounts 
downed the Eagles 15-11, 
following a thrilling, come- 
from-behind 15-13 victory 
over the Big Green. Dart- 
mouth held a 138-10 lead 
over Vermont in a game 
where the first team to get 
15 points wins. However 
freshman Artie Chiba got 
the Cats rolling by turning a 
defensive gem into a score, 
and the Big Green never 
tallied again. 
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DAKINS FALL FLING 
Sat. October 15-Sat. 22 


One Day Only! Saturday, Oct. 15th 9-6 


* X-C Ski Trade-In Your old X-C ski equipment is worth dollars at Dakins 
* Door Prizes 


* Refreshments 
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These savings and more thru Oct. 22: 


Back Packs 


Caribou Day Packs all models 20% off 


Gloves & Mittens 


Worsted Wool Gloves 8.70 5.25 


North Face Duffle Bags sm., med., Ige. 20% off Zero Leather. Ski Gloves & Mittens all sizes .-20% off 
North Face Crevasse Back Pack 112.00 89.60 Down & Fiber Filled 
North Face Lhotse Back Pack sm. 236.00 188.00 
100% Wool Sweaters 34.00 17.00 
Camp Gear 100% Wool Sweaters v & crewneck 37.95 18.97 
Tekna Flashlights 2,4 & 8 cell 20% off Any Sweater purchased at retail, get 5.00 off coordinating “T’ neck 
Swiss Army Knives—Tinker 13:95 10.95 


Buck woodsman knives w/sheath 27.00 20.95 
Emergency Blankets 3.50 1.75 


Rainwear 


Wilderness Experience Gore Tex Parka 169.00 135.20 


rete it aCe ig Poot pugening.bags io eee | ee North & Northeast Gore Tex Parka 99.00 79.00 
North Face West Wind Tent 265.00. 212.00 : i 
Climbing Gear 
Jackets Edelweiss Ultra Lite Rope 11x150 122.00 89.95 
, Edelweiss 8000 plus Rope 11x165 165.00 119.95 
eae aspn oclg ss Jackers all siyles, - 20% of Simond Chacal Ice Axes 81.00. 59.95 3 
Alpine Designs Down Men's ski parka 160.00 136.00 : 
North Face Women’s Spindrift Down 175.00 149.00 ptUB al CEES eee at 
ee : EB Climbing Boots 74.95 58.00 
2 11mm Oval Carabiner 4.00 2.95 
Pants & Knickers 11mm LockingD 5.25 3.95 
Woolrich Corduroy Knickers 45.00 32.00 
Ladies Poplin Pants by Woolrich 26.50 19.90 X-C Ski Equipment 
Jarvinen child's ski w/cable binding 39.50 20.00 
Underwear Skilom child's wooden ski 31.95 15.00 
Odlo Polypropalene Underwear men’s & ladie’s_ 18.95 12.95 Fischer Elite Crown waxless skis all sizes 80.00 49.95 
Duofold & Allen A Polypropalene “T” Necks 16.95 12.95 Bonna 1000 waxless skis 205 cmonly 82.00 35.00 
; Dolimite 710 Leather Touring Boot 52.00 29.00 
cks Dolimite 740 Leather Touring Boot 54.00 25.00 
Si gptabehe'd ‘ ‘ge X-C Headlamps 22.95 10.00 
Asolo Ridge Hiking Boots 134.95 94.95 
Fanny Pack 15.95 12.75 
Sorels Boots 1 free pr. of socks w/purchase of boots, value 7.50 Fall Line Wax Kit 5.00. 2.50 
Knicker Socks Lightweight 10.50 5.15 : s ; 
H 1550. 7-50 : 
; cope Bike Gear 7 
Hats Kirkland Panniers C900 99.50 
C600 75.95 
Eisbar Wool Ski Hats 12.00 8.50 Eclipse Night Rider Light 9.95 


Wool Watch Caps 6.95 4.95 
Alpaca Ear Hats 20% off — 


Quantities Limited 
VISA, MC & AX accepted 
221 Main St., Burlington 

Free Storeside Parking 
863-5581 


—————“— 
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Hrs: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 9-9 
Wed. 9-7 through Oct. only 


Super Security Locks 9.95 7.95 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 


Sat. 9-6 
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THUR 10/13 


SPORTS 


Field Hocky, US Olympic Team (Ex- 
hibition), 4 pm 

Women’s Soccer, Castleton State, 
3:30 fom 


LECTURES 


History of Medicine, ~ Mutilation 
Surgery”, Hall B, Given, Brown Bag 
Lunch, noon. 

“What are Scientific Revolutions”. 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 3:30 
em 


FRI 10/14 


SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis, Dartmouth, 3 pm 


SPEAKER 


, “The Taut Thread: 40 Years of 

Nuclear Weapons’ Carpenter 
Auditorium, Given, 9.9m. Open to 
public 


MEETING 


Vermont Christian Fellowship meets 
in Living/Learning Center, A161, 
) 6:30 pm 
UVM Medieval Club meets in 104 
Old Mill,-7 pm. 


(il 


\ 


MISC 


Intsernship Information Session 
Center for Service Learning, 41 So 
Prospect, 1] am 


MUSIC 


Blue Sky Serenaders, College Stree! 
Cenaregational Church, 8 pm 


FOR SALE 


TALKING HEAD PHOTOS: Front 
row shots. 656-2050 (days) or 
862-8816 (evenings). 


BLANK AUDIO CASSETTES: Ver- 
mont made-fully guaranteed. Beats 
Maxell in independent testing. Fer- 
ric or Chrome. Half the price of 
Maxell or TDK. Call Dan at 
864-6686 For prices 


DESK: 23’°X 44’, 3 drawers -$35. 
Mansfield Ave. call 863-5480 even- 
ings, weekends. 


1975 DODGE: Charger, inspected. 
$800. Will Dicker Call before 11am. 
After 9:30pm. 862-3612. 


FUTONS!!! The finest all natural 
cotton mattresses that can be folded 
into a contemporary couch. Twin 
$85; Double $110; Queen $130. 
Futon Gallery, 19 Church ST. 
658-4313 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MALE MODEL: Needed by 
photographer. If interested, send 
description, photo if possible to PO 
Box 9221, So. Burlington, Vt. 05401 


Quetball (S), (M.W):; Table Tennis (S) 
(M.W); 8:30 am 


SEMINAR 


“Raising Your 
John Dewey Lounge 232 Old. Mill, 
4:15 pm 

Zoology Seminar Series: Dr. W. iV 
Gelbart, 
Decapenplegic Gene Complex in 


Drosophilia”, 105 Marsh, 4:10 em 


“The Family: Economic Engine or 
Caboose?”, 7 pM 


CALENDAR 


SAT 10/15: 


SPORTS 


Women’s Soccer at Connecticut, 
11am 

Volleyball, at Springfield 
tional, 9 am 


MON 10/17 


REC SPORTS 


Entries open: Tennis (S), (M.W): Ra- 


Invita 


“Vermont Nuclear Energy” George 
Hamilton and Cort fichardson, 
6:30 pm. Votey Auditorium 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students, 
Marsh Lounge, Billings Center, 8 
om 
Pre Med/Pre Dental for juniors and 
seniors, Billings North Lounge, 6:30 
om 


Testing Quotient”, 


Harvard, The 


Epidermal Development — in 


LECTURE 


“The Trudeau Years”, Memoria! 
-ounge, Waterman, 8 pm 


CLASSIFIEDS 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summer/year 
round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All Fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-Vt Cor- 
ona Del Mar,.CA 92625 


START EARNING EXCELLENT 
COMMISSIONS in your spare time 
as a student representative for Spr- 
ing Break. You should have math 
skills, a pleasant telephone per- 
sonality and a desire to succeed. 
Call Sunshine Tours 1-800-631-2001. 


TEACHING OVERSEAS! Oppor- 
tunities in all fields, all levels. 
Graduating seniors are encouraged 
to apply now. For details, please 
send a self-addressed, stamped, 
long envelope to: FRIENDS OF 
WORLD TEACHING, PO Box 1049, 
San Diego, CA. 92112-1049. 


NEEDED IMMEDIATELY. Door to 
door salespeople to sell a $90.00 
value pizza coupon book for the 
Burlington, Essex, Colchester Area. 
20 PERCENT COMMISSION!! Call 
893-6666 Monday through Friday 
betwen 4:30pm and 9:30pm. COL- 
LEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED. SET 
YOUR OWN HOURS. 


EARN FREE TRAVEL and money 
as campus rep. Call Terry 
(617)449-6860. 


Field Hockey, Syracuse, | pm 
Golf, ECAC Championships, Co 
gate University, time TBA 


LANE SERIES 


The Magnificat, Oy Bach. Performed 
by New England. Bach. Festival, 
Memorial Auditorium, 8 fom. Call 
X3418 


TUES 10/18 


SPORTS 


Women’s Soccer af St 
3:30 om 

Women’s Tennis, at St. Lawrence, 3 
pm 

Field Hockey, Middlebury, 3 pm 


SEMINAR 


“Personal Growth Series: Learning 
to Be Alone” with Richard Does, 
Seminar Room, Bailey/Howe, 4-5:30 
om 


FORUM 


“Controvsersy: US Troops in 
Labanon”, 235 Marsh, 7:30 pm 


CONFERENCE 


“Organic Mental Disorders: A Nurs- 
ing Perspective” with Hollace Reed, 
242 Rowell, 4 pom 


DISCUSSION 


“Childbirth Choices”, 244 Rowell, 7 


pm 


WED 10/19 


WORKSHOP 


“Families and Alcohol” Memorial 
Lounge, 2 om 


Lawrence, 


Bike Repair Workshop. 4:30-6:30 
Sponsored by the Outing Club. For 
more info -call Colin Walsh 
658-21 56(home), 656-3439work) 


QUALIFIED ALPINE Shi 
COACHES for active ski club, to 
coach racers from 8 to 13. Please 
send replies to The Cynic, Billings 
Den, UVM, ATTN: Susan. 


MISC 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 
years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page guaranteed perfect! 
Term Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600 


BURLINGTON CONDOMINIUM: 


¥ 


| Buy or rent. Prestigious location for 


professional person, Unique design, 
2-3 bedrooms, garage, tennis, con- 
venient location, wooded area. $835 
rental. 862-3390. Keep Trying. 


LOST: Jean Jacket at Last Chance 
Saloon Sat.10/8. My KEYS and 
many forms of ID were in the 
pockets. Please at least return my 
keys and ID’s!! Call Diane at X3301 
with information. 


JOYEUX anniversaire, 
Jet aime, Amy 


Neil! 


FOUND: Small Gold Earring near 
L/L. Bring mate to claim. C150 L/L. 


THE 


SUN 10/16 


SPORTS 


ECAC Championships cat Colgate 
University, time TBA 

Men's Soccer, at New Hampshire, 2 
pm 


ONGOING 

Ariel Photos 8:30 - 5 in Ariel Office, 
Billings, Oct. 18 - Oct. 28 

Flue Vaccinations Oct. 17 - Dec. 1, 
University Health Services, 8 - 5 
Anorexics and Bulimics:; Ongoing 
therapy groups addressing these 
issues. Every Tuesday 4-5:30 pm 
Call x3340 


Rosamond Wolff Purcell 
Photographs, the Gallery, UL, Oct 
10-27 

Selections for the Japanese Collec 
tion Special Exhibition Gallery, 
-leming Museum, Sept. - Dec. 4 
The Burlington Waterfront, [he Mar 
ole Court, Fleming Museum, Oct 
UVM Alumni Show: Jim Reed, 
Photo/Paintings, Balcony Gallery, 
Fleming, Oct. 7 - Nov. 20 

Boston Artists, Anna Poor and Fran 
cis Olschafskie, Sculpture, Prints, 
and Computer Generated 
Photographs, Francis Colburn 
Gallery, Oct. 17-28 | 


LANE SERIES 


The School For Scandal performed by 
American Repertory Theatre. Flynn 
Theatre, 8 om 


SPEAKER 


Charles Johnson, author of 
Nature of Vermont, / OM 


MISC 


The 


Meeting for Junior Class Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity House, 7 om 
Internships Information Session 
Center for Service Learning, 41 So 
Prospect, 9 am 


WORKSHOP 


Farm Life and History, Shelburne 
Farms, 9:15- 1, Coach Barn 


THUR 10/20 

The Work of John Ostell and Ar- 
chitecture of 19th Century Mon- 
treal, 402 William, 5 pm. 

Pre Med/Pre Dental Meeting for 
Freshman and Sophomores, Billings 
Noth Lounge; 6:30 on 


FRI 10/21 


“Cinderella and Her Sisters”: on en- 


FILM 


Women’s Organization presents 
Workplace Hustle, Marsh Lounge, Bill- 
ings, free, 7:30 pm 


REC SPORTS 


Entries close at 4 pm, schedule [lw “and being envied Newman 
begins Turkey Trot (MW) Center, 7:30 pm 

SUN 10/23 

=KETCHE: Dance Company, 


Memorial Auditorium, 8 om 


Public Recital by mioaster 
pianist, Nicholas Zumbro, 
Recital Hall 8 pm. | 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


263 oS SS eS oe ee ee SS 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 
run. 

For our records: 


wks. to be run; 


VP SMAOTSO Sint PAOMaaY SP 


Concerned? 


The Taut Thread 


The New England Section of 
the, American Physical Society will 
hold a meeting Friday evening, 
October 14, at 9:00 p.m. in Carpen- 
Auditorium, Given Building. 
The speaker will be Dr. 
Morrison, Dept. of Physics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the topic will be “‘The Taut 
of Nuclear 
Weapons.” The event is open to the 


Her Sisters”’ 


The union of concerned stu- 
organization 
dedicated to promoting the educa- 
tion and action of the current 
political, social, and environmental 
issues that face all of us today. Our 
meetings take place every Monday 
at 8 p.m. in Marsh Lounge, Billings 
Student Center, and they are open 
to all. If you are interested but can 
not make the meetings, our office is 
in the North Lounge of Billings and 
the telephone number is 656-2590. 


Fight the Flu 


Flu vaccine will be available at 
the University Health Service from 
Oct. 17 — Dec. 1 to students who 
have a high risk of complications 
from the flu. Students who have 
long-term health problems, such as 
chronic heart or kidney disease, 
diabetes, scoliosis with pulmonary 
involvement, or other lung diseases 
(asthma, cystic fibrosis) are encour- 
aged to receive flu shots before the 
flu season begins. Vaccine adminis- 
tration will be available Mondays 
through Fridays, 8 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
during the above period. If you are 
unsure about whether or not you 
should receive a flu shot, you can 
call x3350 or come by UHS to 
discuss it with one of the Health 
Service staff. 


Nuclear Battlegrounds 


“Europe as a Nuclear Battle- 
ground: Should Cruise and Persh- 
ing 2 missiles be deployed?” will 
’ take place on Monday, Oct. 24, at 

7:30 p.m. in the ira Allen Chapel 
on the UVM campus. The three 
speakers will be Vital Churkin, 2nd 
secretary of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington, John Lekson of the 
U.S. State Department, and Jane 
Sharp, professor of Peace Studies 
at Cornell University. For more 
info, call 656-4436, 863-4934. 


Cinderella and Her Sisters. 

An evening on “Cinderella and 
Ann and Barry 
Ulanov’s newest book on Envy and 
Being Envied. Ann 
Ulanov will be speaking at the UVM 
Newman Center at 7:30 p.m. on 
October 21. Ann Ulanov, author of 
Receiving Woman: Studies in the 
Psychology and Theology of the 
Feminine, is professor of Religion 
at Union Theological 
and an analyst in private practice. 
The event is sponsored by Coopera- 
tive Campus Ministr 


and Barry 


Seminary 


Hillel and the 


TIM ANNETTE LA GAUCHE, 
AND You'Re LISTENING To 
“ CAMPUS ANTAGONISTS” 


Episcopal Ministry. ‘‘The authors 
uncover why envy is so rarely 
confronted and why it is essential 
that it be faced... a much felt, much 
rarely discussed 


human emotion.”’ 


Volunteers for Families 


Volunteers for Families (VFF) 
is an exciting new program for 
training volunteers to assist indivi- 
with developmental 
abilities and their families. Services 
provided by volunteers enhance the 
educational, social, recreational and 
skills of developmentally 
disabled persons. Community mem- 
bers interested in becoming a VFF 
volunteer must successfully com- 
plete five classes as well as partici- 
pate in practical experiences. 

Volunteers for Families is a 


groups and agencies and the Center 
for Developmental Disabilities at 
the University of Vermont. If you 
are interested in volunteering or 
receiving services from a volunteer, 
please call Volunteers for Families 


Nukes in Vermont 


The main lobbyist, Cort Rich- 
ardson, and the executive director 


will be here on Monday, October} 
17 at 6:30 p.m. in the Votey] part in this struggle. 
Ayditorium, to speak on Nuclear 
Energy in Vermont. The event is} effort to end hunger is the Food 
being put on by UVM-PIRG, and 
is co-sponsored by the Union of} United Nations. The purpose of the 
1 FAO is to increase the production 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 


Concerned Students. 


Senior Sittings 
Come to the Ariel 
Office (downstairs in Billings) to} | 
get your Senior Pictures taken. This] | 
occurring October 
through the 28 from 8:30 to 5:00.| | 
There will be a $3.00 sitting fee and 
you will also be able to pre-order 
| your 1984 Ariel for $10.00. 

If you are unable to get your 
picture taken at your scheduled 
don’t worry, there 


appointment, 
will be days for walk-ins. 
So please do not forget!! 


Junior Meeting 

There will be a meeting for 
Juniors interested in running for a 
class office on Tuesday, October 
at Kappa Sigma 
Fraternity. The purpose of this). 
meeting is to see if there is any 
interest in holding elections. Don’t 
wait until your senior year to 
become involved. 


18, 7:00 p.m. 


Troops in Lebanon 

On October 18 in Room 235 of 
the Marsh Life Sciences building at 
7:30 there will be a forum held 
addressing the topic, Controversy: 
U.S. Troops in Lebanon. 
be John Engroff, 
Associate Dean for Administration 
at Vermont Law 
School, Kenneth Holland, associate 
professor of Political Science at 
UVM, and Abbas Alnasrawi, pro- 
fessor of Economics at UVM. 


and Finance 


“TONIGHT, WE ARE HAPPY To HAVE WITH US 
INGE BORG SCHMIDT, PH ILosopHy MAJOR, 
AND A JUNIOR HERE AT THE UNIVERSITY... 
INGERRG, You've TOLD ME “ou ARE HEAD 
OF THE CRITICISM CLUB... COULD You 


CYNIC OBER 13, 198 


Smoke in Bed? Well... 


smoke in bed, make love instead,” 


are available from the National | 
Fire Protection Association for $7. 
Their address is TS-1, 470 Atlantic | 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02210. 


Men’s Basketball Team 


If you are interested in play- 


ing basketball on the men’s basket- sien . 
ball team, please contact coach |Scriabin, Ravel, and others at eight 


Theiss or coach Cokman as soon as |0’clock, Wednesday, Oct. 26, in the 


possible at the following number, 
656-3165. 


World Food Day 


; tion, and to 
Did you know that cigarettes |of peoples. 

are the leading cause of accidental 
deaths in residential fires? Do you |ys an important and direct way to 
know someone who smokes while 
curled up in bed reading a book? | 
Let them know there is an alterna- 
tive, and show support for National ]jin Billings, and from 3:00 until 
Fire Prevention Week, October |5-090 
9-15. T-shirts which say, “Don’t |Natural Resources. The schedule of 
jspeakers, films, and events will be 


recital 


Recital Hall of the 
Building. Admission: $4.00, $2.00 
with Student Identification. Mr. 
Zumbro will also offer two lectures 
and a master on October 25. 


and improve the distribution of 
food and other agricultural goods, 
to improve levels of human nutri- 
promote the wellbeing 


World Food Day offers each of 


share in these goals. Come share in 
our struggle; on Monday, October 
17, from 9:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. 


jposted around campus. 


{Master Pianist to UVM 


The UVM Music Department 

present Nicholas Zumbro, 
world renowned master pianist, in a 
of music by Beethoven, 


World Food Day will be dealing |Call 656-3040 for information. 


with one of the world’s most | 
/critical issues: food supply and] Bike Repairs 
hunger. Observances will be held in 
‘close to 150 countries, 
Interest] people will gathez to express their 
Research Group, George Hamilton,} faith that hunger can be overcome, | 
and are willing to take an active, 


At the center of the world’s? 


and Agriculture Organization of the 


dates: 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Mitre Corporation 
Arthur Young & Co 
IBM-Rochester 
Gallo Winery 
Coopers & Lybrand 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 


General Electric 
N.E. Telephone 


dates: 


Oct.17-21 


Special Announcement: 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate schools 
must sign up at the Center for Career Development on the following 


The first of a 3-part workshop 
will meet Wednesday the 19th at 
the Outing Club from 4:30-6:30 
p.m. It will cover basic bike repairs. 
No experience is required. Contin- 
uation of this series of workshops 
|will meet. Wednesday, Oct. 26, and 
Wednesday, Nov. 2. Sign up at the 
JOuting Club. For more info. call 
656-3439. 


Oct.13-17 
Oct.12-14 
Oct.13-17 
Oct.13-17 
Oct.13-18 
Oct.18-20 
Oct.18-20 
Oct.19-21 
Oct.19-21 


Georgetown University School of Business 


Peace Corps 


Washington & Lee University School of Law 
Acorn (Asso. of Community Organizers for Reform Now) 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Oct.12-17 


Tuesday, Oct.11 


Wednesday, Oct.12 


SURE, ANNETTE... WE'RE A NEW CLUB ON 
CAMPUS, LaxKING FOR S.A. RECOGNITION.. 
BASICALLY, ATOUR MEETINGS, WE 
CAITICZE JUST ABOUT ANYTHING 


DO (Ou HAVE STRICT GUIDELINES, of 
DO4Ou CRITIGLE AT RANDOM ? 


Operation Crossroads Africa 


Harvard Kennedy School of Government 


‘*How to Interview’’3-5pm. ccD 


‘*How to Prepare a Resume’’ 3-5pm. 


WELL, WE TRY To STAK WITHIN 
THE CONFINES OF SCHooL POLICIES 


OR PROBLEMS THAT AFRECT EACH OF US 


PERSONALLY, BOT SOMETIMES WE'LL 


ATA HES SAY FRau Saks 


SPEAKER, 
FIFTH AVENUE, Whb'LL RiP APART 
CAMPUS FASHIONS OR SOMETHING... 


in the Aiken Center for 


New Music 
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The Alpine Shop’ S 


°*LET IT SNOW 
EARLY’ SALE 


104 PAIR OF SKIS 


Olin-Rossignol-K2 
Dynastar-Kastle-Authier 


EE, 20% to 40% OFF | | 
: il 127 PAIR OF SKI BOOTS Children’s Skiwear Has Arrived 


22 MODELS Parkas-Bibs-Racing Pants-Gloves 
Lange-dolomite-Nordica-Salomon Hats-Warm Ups-Ski Underwear 


ui 20% to 40% OFF : Super Selection! 


i ai 153 PAIR OF BINDINGS 
\ MarkerSalomon-Look CROSS COUNTRY 


Tyrolia-Geze SKI PACKAGE 


‘ i 20% to 40% OFF Trak Skis-Alpina Boots 
e ate Poles-Bindings-Mounting 


hyo ALL NORDICA : $79.00 
iti AFTER SKI BOOTS 
i 98 Pairs 20% OFF 


ih ALL TENNIS RACKETS" 
fi an SELECTED SPORTSWEAR 8°", 


Dresses-Blouses-Slacks-Skirts up to 40% OFF 
TopsJackets-Sweats 


20% to 80% OFF 


me u BARGAIN BARREL O My Rossignol Skis-Salomon Bindings 
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By WILL TRUINI 

and DAVID MILLER 

The human chain 
stretched four kilometers 
through the streets of Mon- 
treal, linking in protest the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. consu- 
lates with the headquarters 
of Canada’s Liberal Party. 
The estimated crowd of 
15,000 protesters in Mon- 
treal on Saturday, Oct. 22 
joined millions worldwide 
in an international cry for 
nuclear disarmament. 
The Montreal demon- 
|stration marked a growing 
_}eoncern among Canadians 
lover their government’s 
_ | willingness to aid the mili- 
|tary interests of the United 
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States. The Canadian 
government has accepted 
without question the testing 
of U.S. air-launched missiles 
on Canadian soil. In addi- 
tion, Canada has endorsed 
the NATO decision to 
deploy Cruise and Pershing 
Il missiles in Europe, and 
subsidizes the manufacture 
and sale of armaments 
throughout the world. 

Spurred by these poli- 
cies, a wide variety of 
people took to the streets 
of Montreal. The crowd 
consisted of both French- 
and English-speaking Cana- 
dians, Americans, students 
and workers, old and 
young. 


Montreal Marches 


“I saw this demonstra- 
tion as a chance to put my 
feet where my mouth is and’ 
let people know how I 
feel,” said one first-time 
protester, a middle-aged 
engineer from the suburbs 
of Montreal. ‘‘I used to just 
sit at home and write an 
occasional letter to the 
editor.” 

The urgency of the 
anti-nuclear cause was felt 
by most protesters. 

“We don’t have a choice 
anymore,”’ said a University 
of Montreal student. ‘‘We’re 
obligated to take a position 


on this issue. We either 
_ see MONTREAL, page 15 
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Opinions on Lebanon, Grenada 
Split Vermont Delegation 


By SOPHY CHAFFEE 

In the shock and confusion created by Sunday’s 
bombing of the American Marine barracks and Mon- 
day’s invasion of the Caribbean island of Grenada, the 
nation has turned to the United States Congress for a 
consensus on the growing questions about shifts in and 
reasons behind the Reagan Administration’s foreign 
policy. Congress has not responded with a consensus, 
but rather with sharp divisions largely along party lines; 


Democrats condemning the President’s decision to - 
invade Grenada and calling for immediate withdrawal of 


U.S. Marines from Lebanon; Republicans backing the 
President’s invasion of Grenada and his decision to keep 
troops in Lebanon as evidence of decisive policy initia- 
tives. ; 

The Vermont delegation, similarly, can offer no 
consensus on Reagan’s foreign policy. Vermont Senators 
Robert Stafford (R) and Patrick Leahy (D), and the 
state’s only congressman, James Jeffords (R), are 
divided on the direction American foreign policy should 
take in Lebanon and Grenada, and the role the Congress 
should take in shaping that policy. - 

Senator Leahy, a member of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, has bee: one of the most vocal critics 
against the Reagan Administration’s decision to invade 
Grenada. Appearing on the CBS Morning News Wednes- 
day, Leahy compared the invasion to ‘“‘the mouse that 
roared,’’ saying that the Administration had “‘found one 
that we can win,” in Grenada. He is more than skeptical 
about the President’s reasoning for the invasion, ‘“‘to 
protect innocent lives,’’ as stated in Reagan’s announce- 
ment of the invasion. 

Concerning Grenada, Leahy’s legislative aide for 
foreign policy, Eric Newsome, said in an interview 
Tuesday that the Senator feels that protection of 
American citizens on the Caribbean island was not the 
sole objective. ‘“There was a political objective: to 
restore a democratic government.” 

Leahy has mixed feelings about what role Congress 
will play in shaping foreign policy in Grenada. ‘“Con- 
gress rolls over and plays dead for President Reagan 
these. days,” the Senator said on the Wednesday morn- 
ing news program, a reference to Congress’s recent 
extension of the War Powers Act. Yet Newsome said 
that the Senator had said to him that, when pressed 
too far by the Reagan Administration, ‘‘the Congress 
will not be content to sit back. They will assert them- 
selves in foreign affairs.”’ 

“Incomplete” and “murky” are Representative 
Jeffords’ words for the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the President’s decision to invade Grenada, 
and he stressed in a statement on the invasion, ‘‘What is 
urgent now is that we withdraw our troops as soon as 
possible.”? Jeffords cited questions. over whether the 
invasion was justified by concern for the protection of 
the 1,000 American citizens on the island. The sharp 
criticism of the invasion by European and Latin allies 
almost mandates quick withdrawal of the troops, said 
Jeffords. Yet, Jeffords cautioned in an interview Wed- 
nesday that, ‘quick withdrawal is complicated by the 

see CONGRESS, page 9 
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: Worthy of the King of Beers. 


mg, There’ a.tradition at Anheuser-Busch. 

AS, A tradition that says never be satisfied until 

you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 

; comes a light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 
One with a clean, distinctive taste. Budweiser Light. 

It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 

that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 


7 the King of Beers. 
We know the best never comes easy. Thats 


! why there's nothing else like it. 


©Anheuser-Busch, inc. St. Louis, Mo. 
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By ALEX NEMEROV 


Edouard Manet exasperated 
everyone except his close friends. 
His father wanted him to enter law 
school or join the navy, but young 
Manet refused in the first instance 
and failed the entrance examina- 
tions in the second. His art instruc- 
tor, Thomas Couture, wanted to 
inflict popular religious and classi- 
cal subjects on him, but Manet 
rebelled. On his own after leaving 
Couture’s studio in 1856, Manet 
found his paintings maligned by cri- 
tics and public alike. 


And yet out of this unhappy 
life, marked by a desire for acclaim 
but an unwillingness to compromise 
a unique style, came a remarkable 
collection of paintings, drawings 
and prints. The works of Edouard 
Manet, so thoroughly abused in his 
lifetime, have far outlived most of 
the works of his contemporaries. 
Commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of Manet’s death, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 
York is exhibiting, through Novem- 
ber 27, over 190 of his works. 

The exhibit covers roughly the 
years 1861 to 1882, progressing 
chronologically from the mono- 
chromatic, Goya-influenced works 
of Manet’s early style to the gaudy, 
impressionistic pieces he did late in 
his life. 

The style and subject matter 
for which Manet became infamous 
are apparent everywhere in the ex- 
hibition. For example, there is the 
strong debt he owed to_ oriental 
art. There is the classical composi- 
tion, shockingly updated, taken 
from repeated visits to the Louvre. 
There is the love of portraying 
Paris, its cafes, its events, its drink- 
ers — its women. 

More than anything else, the 
critics objected to the way Manet 
painted these women. Time and 
again Parisiennes appear, staring 
wanly at the viewer, dreaming but 
not disenchanted, wearing clothes 
sometimes, but other times not 


NANA: Almost inestimably valuable today, 


Meaaanbie 


WANES 


A BAR AT THE FOLIES-BERGERE: Manet’s women were enigmatic, possessing with a 


glance alone a personality lacking in Renoir’s softly beautiful children or Degas’ elegant 


dancers. 

The critics objected vehemently 
to one of the first of these paint- 
ings, Luncheon on the Grass (not in 
the exhibit), which depicted friend 
and, model Victorine Meurent sit- 
ting, nude, amidst the company of 
two fully clothed men in a Parisian 
park. Manet based the painting on a 
work he had seen in the Louvre, 
Giorgoine’s 16th century Pastoral 
Concert. Always sensitive to criti- 
cism, he was hurt by the painting’s 
rejection. 

It was always Manet’s goal to 
have his work accepted by the 
Salons, the exhibitions in which the 


Manet’s painting was de- 


nounced in 1877; it ended up hanging in the window of a curiosity shop. 
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best French art of each year was 
shown. Throughout his life he 
equated success with the admission 
of his paintings to the Salons. 
So important were these Salons 
that Manet refused to exhibit in the 
Salons des Refuses, the shows that 
welcomed rejected paintings. He 
feared doing this would damage his 
reputation. Unfortunately, many of 
his works — often the very paint- 
ings most enjoyed at the Metropoli- 
tan show — were rejected. Too 
unconventional, the judges might 
say; or, as in the case of Luncheon 
in the Grass, too offensive. 

Feeling unjustly snubbed, 
Manet continued nevertheless to 
paint his peculiarly sensual women 
in the same style. In 1877 he 
painted Nana, named after the 
heroine of one of good friend Emile 
Zola’s novels. 

Nana looks at the viewer, her 
bright red lips slightly upturned. 
She has stopped in the midst of 
powdering herself; obviously she is 
preparing for a night on the town. 
On the right, gazing happily at her, 
but at no particular part of her 
body — as if she were a symbol for 
all beauty — is a gentleman admirer. 
Manet’s interest in the flat forms of 
oriental art is betrayed in the right 
background by the stork, its 
undulating lines and colors echoing 
Nana’s own graceful pose. Similar- 
ly, the candles, mirror and pot in 
the left background echo, in their 
rectangular forms, the man’s top 
hat. The composition is masterful. 

The critics thought consider- 
ably less. The Salon judges found it 
scandalous; no less an authority 
than Napoleon III denounced it. 
Nana, almost inestimably valuable 
today, ended up hanging in the 
window of a curiosity shop on the 
Boulevard des Capucines. 

What Manet considered a fitting 
tribute to the decorative flatness of 
oriental art was, for the oritics, 
inept; the figures looked like 


CE 


cardboard cutouts. What Manet 
considered a sensual representation 
of an attractive Parisienne was, for 
the critics, a fleshy depiction of a 
prostitute. 


But Manet’s opinions were too 
firmly ingrained in his mind for cri- 
tical opinion, however devastating, 
to dislodge them. Eventually his 
ideas would be emulated by an 
army of 20th century painters. 


In the last years of his life, 
suffering from locomotor ataxy, 
Manet..set out to paint one final 
major canvas. The result was 
A Bar at the Folies-Bergere, perhaps 
the most recognized of Manet’s 
paintings: It won for him, in the 
last full year of his life, the critical 
acclaim for which he had waited. 
But upon its popular reception, he 
couldn’t help but remark that all of 
the positive attention had come too 
late. . 

In A Bar at the Folies-Bergere,a 
barmaid gazes blankly into space, 
her hands resting on the marble 
counter in front of her. Like the 
subjects of many of Manet’s paint- 
ings, she is enigmatic, possessing 
with her glance alone a personality 
completely lacking in Renoir’s 
softly beautiful children or Degas’ 
elegant dancers. 

And yet, even more intriguing 
than the barmaid’s glance is the 
composition of the painting. It is all 
wrong. The bottles at left are 
incorrectly reflected in the mirror. 
The barmaid herself, looking at the 
viewer straight on, is seen in the 
mirror at a different angle. And the 
position of the customer, seen only 
in the mirror, is not correct either. 

Could Manet have been making 
one last commentary on the elite of 
Paris, a group that included the cri- 
tics and Salon judges who so often 
dismissed his work? Surely, there 
are two worlds, real and imagined, 
correct and incorrect, in A Bar at 
the Folies-Bergere. e 
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EDITORIALS 


Invasion 
Violates 
Diplomacy 


“Speak softly and carry 
a big stick” was President 
Teddy Roosevelt’s policy in 
Central America. “Forget 
the talk and swing the 
stick” appears to be Presi- 
dent Ronald 
approath. 

Roosevelt’s actions were 
later condemned as inter- 
ventionist, imperialist, and 
befitting a bigoted police- 
‘man enforcing his local 
beat. Many argued that 
nations of Central America 
should be given the freedom 
of self-determination. 

In support of that ideal, 
America joined the United 
Nations (U.N.) and _ the 
Organization of American 
States (OAS) decades after 
Teddy Roosevelt’s policies. 
The charter of both diplo- 
matic congresses insists the 
freedom of self-determina- 
tion and the freedom from 
foreign invasion be 
respected by all members. 

In direct violation of 
these American legal and 
ethical commitments, 
Ronald Reagan _ ordered 
1,900 Marines to invade the 
Caribbean island of Grenada 
early Tuesday morning. 
‘These actions must be con- 
demned. 

Secretary of State 
George Schultz defended 
‘the invasion for two rea- 
sons. First, Schultz claimed 
the safety of American 
citizens was at stake, and, 


secondly, the safety of 
neighboring states was en- 
dangered by the new 
_Cuban-allied - Granadan 
government. Both _ state- 
ments must be rejected as 
contrived arguments to legi- 
timiz-e the invasion. 

On Monday, before the 
invasion, White House Press 
Secretary Larry Speakes 
said the Americans in 
Grenada were not in danger, 
and the President of the St. 
George’s Medical School, 
where half of the Americans 
remain, said evacuation by 
civilian plane was an option 
at all times. Though ; 
valuable concern, the safety 
of Americans by no means 
warranted a military inva- 
sion. 

The plea from _ the 
Organization of lEastem 
Caribbean States (O.E.C.S.) 
to restore order in Grenada 
after the Oct. 13 assassi- 
-nation of the leader Bishop 
was not officially received 
by the White House until 
Sunday. Instead of formally 
lodging a complaint with 
the U.N. or the O.AS. 
when the bloody coup 
began, the exclusively pro- 
American O.E.C.S. (only 


Reagan’s_ 


organized in 1981) turned 
to the United States pri- 
vately. The collaboration of 
the O.E.C.S. and the U.S. 
blatently ignored proper 
diplomatic channels. 

The genuine reasons for 
Reagan’s decision must be 
found among the following 
postulates: fear of Cuban 
control of a strategic island 
in the oil shipping lanes; a 
stiff diplomatic message 
sent to other Central Amer- 
ican countries, most not- 
ably Nicaragua; or an effort 
to recoup the domestic 
political support after the 
tragedy in Beirut. 

By invading Grenada for 


one of these reasons, the, 


Reagan Administration has 
reduced American foreign 
policy to the level of base 
self-interest so common in 
those we claim to be our 
ideological - enemies. The 
invasion of Grenada shows 


_ only how present American 


and Soviet foreign policies 

are identical; both use inter- 

ventionism for self-interest. 
—Stephen Kelly 


United 
States 
Out of 
Lebanon 


Last Sunday, Ver- 
monters and all Americans 
Were stunned. Over 200 
U.S. Marines in Beirut, 
supposedly on a peace mis- 
sion, were dead, the result 
of a suicide bombing at 
military headquarters. Sud- 
denly the presence of 
Marines in Lebanon, which 
so many of us never ques- 
tioned or seemed interested 
in questioning, was being 
criticized coast to coast. 

Was this some angry 
response to what was clear- 


‘ly a “flagrant violation of 


international law,”’ or were 
the complaints rational cri- 
ticism of American foreign 
policy? 

After examining the 
various issues the Reagan 
Administration is consider- 
ing in regards to the Leba- 
non crisis, we feel that 
questioning the Marines’ 
‘presence and, in fact, urging 
their removal from_ that 
country, is the proper thing 
to do. 

First, it seems the rea- 
son for having so many 
troops in Lebanon is ambi- 
guous. Our Marines are 
called ‘‘peacekeepers,” yet 
all they do is serve as targets 
for various groups in a 
bewildered part of the 
world. 

Also, the Cynic ques- 
tions what these Marines 
can do in a part of this 
planet that has known little 
else than conflict and war 
for thousands of years. The 
Middle East is not a place 
where crises are solved by 


sending in some Marines to 
fix things up. There are a 
number of incompatible 
nationalities in this area and 
“ntil each group succeeds in 


wiping out its enemy, insta- 
bility will prevail. Sending 
in Marines does not and will 
not change this _ reality. 
There may be peace for a 
few years, but ultimately 
war comes back to haunt 
the Middle East states. 
Third, the attack on 
military headquarters 
proved an important point: 
when there’s a will, there’s a 
way. You can beef up 
security around your forces 
as much as you want, but if 
a fanatic is willing to kill 
himself to kill others, 
there’s little you can do. 
Dispersing troops to several 
locations, a popular war- 


time tactic to prevent large 
casualties, will do little to 
change this reality, for there 
is more than one fanatic in 
the Middle East. If there are 
six areas where troops sleep, 
then six militants will do 
the job. After all, in the 
Islamic faith, it is consider- 
ed noble to die for your 


country. 

Finally, the argument of 
deterring the Soviets is 
wearing thin. Although 


deterrence may be a wise 
military strategy if nobody 
gets killed, it is poor policy 
when people do die. 

The grief of American 
families who have lost rela- 
tives in the massacre makes 
us question the price we are 
paying for deterrence. If 
thousands of troops die in 
the future (and in the 
unpredictable world of the 
Middle East, that is certain- 
ly possible), should we still 
smile because we are deter- 
ring the Soviets? Absolutely 
not. In this particular case, 
we must trust the Soviets. 
The cost of remaining para- 
noid is too high, and we 
doubt the Soviets are genu- 
inely interested in ‘taking 
over’’ the Middle East. 

For these reasons, the 
Cynic believes the Reagan 
Administration should bring 
home the Marines. 

—Andy Cook 


Dr. King’s 


Integrity 
Not to be 
Questioned 


The gulf between black 
and white in this country 
yawns across a_ lengthy 
space, traversed only at 
irregular intervals, and by 
rickety bridges at best. Far 
from seeing to the mainten- 
ance of these spans, how- 
ever, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration — in the best posi- 
tion to see to such mainten- 
ance — has hacked off 
pieces from these bridges. 
The tools meant to upkeep 


have been used, clumsily, to 
damage. 

The most recent exam- 
ple has been the outspoken 
criticism directed at the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. It comes in the 
wake of the Federal holiday 
Congress created in his 
honor October 20. 

Jesse Helms, a Republi- 
can senator from North 
Carolina, has led the charge, 
which, like Pickett’s at 
Gettysburg, has thankfully 
fallen short. 

Helms questioned the 
legislation that would create 
the holiday, saying that Dr. 
King’s suspected connec- 
tions with communists cast 
a negative mark on_ his 
character. 

Into the fray next came 
Meldrim Thompson, a for- 
‘mer governor of New 
Hampshire. Curiously twist- 
ing his state’s ‘‘Live Free or 
Die” motto, Thompson 
wrote Mr. Reagan a letter 
concerning Dr. King’s “‘im- 
moral character.” Reagan 
sent him a similarly stated 
reply: “I have the same 
reservations, but the percep- 
tion of too many people is 
based on image, not rea- 
lity.” 

Regardless of Congress’s 
78-22 vote in favor of the 
holiday, the motivation for 
the derisive comments 
about Dr. King is disturb- 
ing. The present fear of 
communism, a fear that has 
done more harm than com- 
munism itself in this coun- 
try, is at a dog-whistle 
pitch. 

This fear has been acti- 
vated in the minds of men 
like Helms by the flurry of 
tragedies over the last two 
months. Communism, for 
Dr. King’s detractors, has in 
his case reared its some- 
times vivid, other times 
hazy, head. We think, in 
this case, the hazy version 
has been seen. 

Awakened in the middle 
of the night by something 
sitting at the foot of his 
bed, Helms may have seen 
an apparition, but not of 
communism. Still, he had 
to explain at breakfast his 
sudden scream. And a con- 
nection with communists, a 


surefire attention-getter 
since Hitler burned the 
Reichstag, seemed, for 


Helms, the best bet. 
Whenever a person fails 
to hold the American flag 
high over his head, where its 
stars and stripes may flutter 
unconstrainedly, people like 
Helms come down force- 


‘fully, disregarding circum- 


stances. 

Dr. King carried the 
flag, but the situation — like 
a ceiling placed crampingly 
six inches over his head — 
prevented him from raising 
it fully. He dedicated his 
life so that he might hold 
that flag at its highest. For 
this he is condemned, what 
might be symbolically his 
finest hour lessened by a 
reactionary sideshow. 

—Alex Nemerov 
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Nukelicide 


By MIKE USEN 

What’s all the fuss about 
in Europe? Last weekend 
the largest demonstrations 
in history took place all 
across the European con- 
tinent to protest the plan- 
ned Pershing II and ground- 
launched Cruise missiles. 
The German demonstra- 
tions alone were estimated 
between 620,000 and 1.2 
million people, many of 
whom were links in a 
64-mile human chain. 

The issue is as basic as 
human survival itself and 
the Euromissile controversy 
is its timely catalyst. Ori- 
ginally, these missiles were 
designated to be used as a 
“bargaining chip,’ the 
theory being that the very 
threat of their deployment 
would intimidate the 
Soviets into removing many 
of their presently deployed 
SS-20 missiles. NATO 
would then have to make 
no equivalent sacrifice. 


The advocates of this 
theory feared that the 
U.S.S.R. had _ strategic 
superiority because. they 
had more _ intermediate- 
range land-based missiles. 
But the Soviets maintain 
they do not have a strategic 
advantage since NATO 
dominates in submarine and 
air-based missiles. It is rela- 


tively irrelevant whether the 
murder weapon is a rifle or 
1 pistol; it is the bullet 
which matters to the victim. 

From a gambler’s stand- 
point, Geneva has been a 
boring poker game. No 
bargaining chips have been 
traded for SS-20s and, as of 
this December, the Euro- 
missiles will become this 
round’s ante. 


So far in our game, the 
American strategy has 
always been to raise the 
ante in hopes that the 
Soviets would not be able 
to afford to see our bet, but 
the Soviets are also compul- 
sive gamblers who never fail 
to match our ante. Unfor- 
tunately, the house has no 


limit and it is far too late to: 


call. Either we are sensible 
and quit our game, since it 
is obvious that no one can 
win, or we call. But the 
game cannot go on forever. 
Meanwhile back at the 
ranch, there were 5000 
Kuromissile protesters in 
Romulus, N.Y.° and 50 
who demonstrated around 
the Washington Monument 
last weekend. Do Americans 
really care? Do you? Are 
the Euromissiles strictly a 
European matter? 
Europeans. do _ care 
because they see themselves 
directly affected by Decem- 


ber’s deployment. They are 
concerned that, if these 
weapons are used against 
the U.S.S.R., the Soviets 
will retaliate by leveling 
Europe. But common sense 
should tell us that the 
Russians will be as inclined 
to annihilate the nation that 
bought, built and paid for 
these weapons as_ those 
from where they happened 
to be launched. 

It is high time that the 
citizens of this continent 
face up to the responsibility 
demanded by the implica- 
tions of our policy. No 
longer can we afford to 
ignore the consequences of 
our actions. Drawing our- 
selves nearer to the un- 
fathomable possibility of 
Nukelicide, we are all on 
trial for the cause of global 
survival. 

As students, we are 
apprentice leaders. It should 
behoove us, then, not to 
accept our fate or ‘doom 
with casual indifference but 


let it be known that our 
future matters. Either we 
fight for our inheritance or 
we deserve what we get. 

A bill is presently 
before Congress to delay 
Euromissiles deployment 
for six months. If you care, 
urge your representative in 
Congress to support Ze 
RES 384. 


SAGA Better Deal 
Than Most Realize 


By JENNIFER ORR 

I applaud the writers of 
‘Saga Is No Bargain’ for 
speaking up about the meal 
plan, instead of privately 
complaining to their 
friends. Truly, the squeaky 
wheel gets the oil, and there 
is no better way to uncover 

_ the truth and get something 
done about it. However, in 
this case, I feel that the 
conclusions reached may 
not have been justified. 
There were a number of 
considerations that the wri- 
ters did not include in their 
assessment. As a result, I 
question the validity of 
their calculations. 

To begin with, if Saga is 
to be compared to off- 
campus meal costs, then 
utility expenses for off- 
campus cooking need to 
be included in the figures. 
Further, the kind and qua- 
lity of the food needs to be 
considered. Clearly there is 
a difference between a 
menu of chicken, roast 
beef, quiche, etc., and one 
of tuna, hamburger, and 
peanut butter sandwiches. 
And surely Saga can provide 
more variety in one day’s 
menu than an off-campus 
student can hope for in a 
week. Furthermore, Saga 
must deal with additional 


costs that an off-campus 
student would not experi- 
ence. For example, did you 
ever stop to wonder how 
many times Saga is forced 
to replace their dining 
~ware? I can guarantee that 
the replacement of 
“borrowed”? utensils is a 
large chunk of that 66.66 
percent that we pay for 
maintenance. Finally, I wish 
to point out that the figures 
used in the article dealt 
_specifically with the mini- 
mum meal plan. Most stu- 
dents buy beyond that, and 
the more meal _ points 
added, the better the bar- 
gain becomes. There is no 
maintenance fee attached, 
even though Saga would 
have to deal with extra 
production costs. 

The second major issue 
that students need to con- 
sider is that the Saga meal 
plan is not “‘typical.’’ If you 
compare the UVM program 
with other institutions’ pro- 
grams, you would find that 
we have benefits that most 


others do not. For instance, 
note that other services do 
not provide stores or snack 
bars in their meal plans. If 
such luxuries exist, students 
must pay out of their 
pockets, in addition to their 
guaranteed three meals a 


day. Further, our plan is 
one of the few which 
recognizes and attempts to 
meet the different needs of 
a light-weight dancer and a 
heftier hockey player. Most 
food services use a “one- 
plan-fits-all,”” and the varie- 
ty of dining choices avail- 
able is limited. 

All of these considera- 
tions create a lot of ques- 
tions and concerns, and [| 
personally have not found 
all of the answers. How- 
ever, as a concerned stu- 
dent, I am looking for them 
— and I encourage others to 
do the same. There are 
information resources avail- 
able to us. Saga personnel 
are more than willing to 
discuss the plan with_ stu- 
dents at floor meetings and 
similar functions. Food Ser- 
vice Committee meetings 
are also open to inquiring 
minds. They exist to give 
students input into their 
meal service, so check them 
out. Simply ask your local 
Saga Manager where and 
when the next meeting will 
be held. If you are not 
satisfied with what you are 
paying for, then do some- 
thing about it. Maybe Saga 
isn’t a “bargain,” but it’s 
more fair than some PEODie 
may realize. 


Cynic 
Advertising 


Policies 
Justified 


By JIM BUSH 

“Your rag is merely a stage for a bunch of scrivener 
tap dancers hoping like a cold whore on a winter night 
that they'll get picked up by some rich dude...”’ Those 
were the words of Bart Plantenga in his October 13 
letter to the editor. Mr. Plantenga was “‘weened on 
idealism”? and his complaints point to the Cynic’s 
acceptance of U.S. Marine and U.S. Air Force adver- 
tising. Plantenga points out, “When I went to the 
Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin I never saw this 
sort of crass ass kissing...” 

As advertising manager of the Cynic, I would like to 
defend the newspaper’s advertising policy. 

Advertising as a whole is a conspicuous medium that 
seeks to call attention to itself. Economists have long 
argued and still argue about the relative merits of 
advertising. There is no universal agreement concerning 
the category into which advertising should be placed, 
but only a-minority of economists contend that adver- 
tising is definitely destructive. 

In theory, advertising is an important tool in a 
competitive economic system. Truthful advertising helps 
consumers make the purchase which they believe will 
bring them the most satisfaction. In accordance with 
this. theory, if we continue to favor maintenance of 
competition as the core of our economic order, the 
elimination of advertising from such an order would 
increase, rather than decrease, economic waste. 

One of the strongest charges made against adver-— 
tising is that it exerts an influence over the press. In 
many cases it is believed that news is distorted to meet 
the desires of the advertisers because advertisers control 
any publication’s profits. 

Like most businesses, newspapers always try to 
improve profits. In this effort to increase income, 
advertisers could control a newspaper. If this happens 
there is no question about the dangerous power in 
advertising. 

But the Cynic is in an unusual position. As a non- 
profit publication, the newspaper can exert control over 
advertisers as opposed to being controlled by them. The 
advertisers need the Cynic as much as the Cynic needs 
them. Although the newspaper operates on a low 
budget, it probably could do away with some of the 
advertisers. In other words, the Cynic could still be 
published without military ads or alcohol ads. 

But the Cynic believes in freedom of speech and is 
not prepared to make subjective judgments on who can 
advertise and who cannot. There is safety, too, in having 
a large number of advertisers. The influence that one 
advertiser might like to exert could be opposed to what 
another would want. A large number of advertisers also 
means the Cynic can afford to lose any particular 
advertiser without serious financial harm. 

Of course, the Cynic could do away with almost all 
advertising and be funded totally by the University or 
the Student Association. But if this were the case, the 
Cynic would lose most, if not all, of its independence. 
In such an instance, the freedom to cover certain stories 
and write editorials would be controlled by the pub- 
lisher — the University. 

As it stands, the Cynic will take any advertisement 
that neither breaks the law nor is flagrantly distasteful. 
There is a very secure feeling among the editors knowing 
that, even if the Marines have a full-page ad, a cover 
story or an editorial could be written condemning 
Marine activity without any financial danger to our 
paper. In effect the Marines would be paying for their 
own condemnation. 

Unlike the ‘‘idealist,”” Mr. Plantenga, I believe in 
freedom of speech. I also believe in the intelligence of 
UVM students and their ability to make their own 
judgments on each advertisement we print. * 
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Marines Secure Grenada 


By JOE ELMLINGER 

Why Grenada? 

The United States has a 
long history of military 
intervention in the Carib- 
bean. In the past 20 years 
we have seen President 
Kennedy bring the nation 
to the brink of nuclear 
conflict over the basing of 
Soviet missiles in Cuba, and 

| we have witnessed the inva- 
sion of the Dominican 
‘Republic by 20,000 U.S. 
Marines during the Johnson 
Administration. Both of 
these actions reflect the 
intensity of our commit- 
ment to the security of 
democratic principles in 
that area of the world. 

Many small and defense- 
less Caribbean nations 
depend on the _ United 
States for protection against 
threats to their sovereign- 
ty, and if we ever fail to live 
up to our commitment, 
they will forever question 
our integrity. 

The island of Grenada 
was the scene of a barbaric 
coup last week in which a 
pro-Soviet, Marxist govern- 
ment was overthrown by an 
even harder-line group of 
Marxists. Not only is the 
presence of such a ruthless 
and offensive regime a 
threat to the many peaceful 
neighboring islands, but it is 
also a threat to the United 


Mon.- Mon. Night Football 8pm-12mid 
Thurs.- Cheers for the Blues 8pm-11pm 


States because of Grenada’s 
strategic position. It is loca- 
ted at the entrance to the 
Straits of Trinidad, the 
gateway to the Caribbean 
for many U.S. bound tan- 
kers, freighters and other 
ships. 

In the past year the 
Marxist government of 
Grenada has begun con- 
struction of a 10,000-foot 
long runway and a deep 
water port. Cuban soldiers 
are among those helping to 
build the runway and port, 
and there are some 30 
Soviet advisors also present. 
It is quite possible that 
these facilities could be 
used by the Soviets and 
Cubans as military bases. 

There are also some 
1,000 American citizens in 
Grenada, most of whom are 
students at a medical school 
there. Their lives may have 
been in danger. 

The coup provided the 
perfect conditions for a 
successful invasion because 
of the confusion and insta- 
bility in the country. Rea- 
gan saw this opportunity 
and acted upon it, as any 
good soldier would. The 
only problem is that the 
President is a political lea- 
der as well as Commander 
of the armed forces, and 
therefore he should consi- 
der many sides of an issue 


before he acts. 
One particularly trou- 


-blesome spot for Mr. Rea- 


gan is the lack of British 
support. It is important 
because the constitution 
to which Grenada _ will 
return states that the British 
Lord Governor of Grenada 
will rule the island. Britain, 
however, has not given her 
full support to the Reagan 


‘Administration. Mr. Reagan 
-may be stuck with a liber- 


ated nation and nobody to 
rule it. Perhaps Mr. Reagan 
should have confirmed Mrs. 
Thatcher’s support before 
he acted. 


Another problem is 
public opinion. Every 
American is outraged and 
horrified by the massacre of 
over 200 Marines in Beirut, 


and this new action in 
Grenada may be construed 
as an act of foolhardy 
bravado that will unneces- 
sarily risk the lives of even 
more young men. 

It is simply too early to 
pass judgment on the wis- 
dom of the Administra- 
tion’s decision. But the one 
good sign that does show 
through is that the Reagan 
Administration is able to 
respond quickly and deci- 
sively to immediate threats 
to the security of the 
Caribbean region. “e 
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Remembering 
the Victims 


By LISA LEVINE 

The scene is set: it is 
cold, bleak and white all 
over. The wide open space 
is filled with mothers and 
their babies enjoying life. 
Everything is peaceful, 
serene and innocent, but 
not for long. Suddenly 
strangers enter the vicinity, 
not for a friendly visit, but 
to destroy. 


. The intruders are 
noticed by the mothers, 
who are very flustered at 
the sight of the tall crea- 
tures. Prepared to attack, 
these animals approach the 
group of mothers and wide- 
eyed children. Fearing for 
their babies’ lives, the 
‘parents place themselves 
between the young and the 
unknown. ‘This does no 
good because the trespassers 


are only interested in the} 


babies. 


The wind now begins to 
howl as do the mothers, 


who are. watching their | 
children being beaten to | 
| 


death. In a frenzy, they 
plead with the murderers 
not to harm their young. 
Helpless, they can do 
nothing but watch in shock 
as these silent monsters |} 
club the screaming children 
to an unrecognizable sight. 
In moments, their little } 
babies are skinned before 
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their eyes, and reduced to 
lifeless masses of meat. 


Now that the visitors 


‘have completed their job, 


the skins are carried away 
to satisfy the selfish desires 
of others. The mothers’ 
cries of horror dwindle off 
to whimpers of sadness as 
they aimlessly wander 
around trying to understand 
what has happened. Left 
behind, they gather around 
the pile of carcasses that 
were their warm, living 
babies only minutes before. 


Again the scene is set, 
only this time without the 
children. The only remin- 
ders of them are the blood 
stains, mutilated bodies and 
beautiful sealskin furcoats. e 
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Baker 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Fireworks rarely go off 
in Vermont’s Republican 
Party. But when Senate 
Majority - Leader Howard 
Baker spoke at Vermont’s 
largest political fundraiser 
ever last Saturday, the im- 
pact was explosive. 

Slashing out at Demo- 
cratic presidential candi- 
dates and applauding Ver- 
mont’s traditional conserva- 
tive support, Baker told the 
1,900 Republicans attend- 
ing what they paid $50 a 
plate to hear. 

“Nineteen eighty-four is 
going to be the biggest 
Republican year ever, and 
Ronald Reagan is going to 
win by a landslide,’ said 
Baker. ‘‘Give us an oppor- 
tunity to finish what we 
have begun, to continue the 
job of making America 
greater.”’ 

Holding eight of the 
nine -elected state offices, 
Republicans dominate Ver- 
mont politics. And it was 
this normally silent major- 
ity that cheered Baker’s 
kick-off of Ronald Reagan’s 
1984 presidential campaign. 

Though President Rea- 
gan has not officially 
announced his candidacy, 
Baker’s reception at Patrick 
Gymnasium was geared to 
launch the 1984 campaign 
for Vermont’s Republican 
hierarchy. Governor 
Richard Snelling and Repre- 
sentative James Jeffords are 
up for re-election and used 
Baker’s visit to solidify their 
support. The entire evening 
was dominated by political 
backslapping. 

-*“He who does not toot 
his trumpet, does not get 


his trumpet tooted,” said 
Baker, 

Baker’s address focused 
primarily on the upcoming 
national election. Citing sta- 
tistics that claim taxes have 
been reduced by 25. per- 
cent, that government regu- 
lation had been significantly 
reduced, and that USS. 
military defenses had been 
restored, Baker said Presi- 
dent Reagan’s three-year 
tenure had begun to make 
the difference Republicans 
promised in 1980. 

“More Americans are 
working today than ever 
before,... and you don’t 
hear people talking about 
Reaganomics anymore,” 
said Baker. 

Of the controversial 
issues facing the Republican 
party in the upcoming year, 
Baker defended Reagan’s 
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treatment of women most 
vigorously. Baker pointed 
out the election of two 
female Senators (the only 
two in the Senate), the 
recent appointment of U.S. 
Transportation Secretary 
Elizabeth Dole, and_ the 
appointment of United 
National Ambassador 
Jeanne Kirpatrick as exam- 
ples of women who have 
gained important positions 
during the Reagan adminis- 
tration. 

“Republicans have put 


the only woman on the 


Supreme Court (Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor), 
why don’t they talk about 
that sometimes?” said 
Baker. 

More outspoken com- 
ments were saved for Demo- 
cratic presidential candi- 
dates Walter Mondale. and 
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John Glenn. 

“If Fritz Mondale is the 
nominee, weve going to 
beat him like a drum,”’ said 
Baker. “And Sen. John 
Glenn is a geniune hero, he 
was the first American in 
space. But every now and 
again I wonder what on 
earth he has ever done.”’ 

On the issue of nuclear 
disarmament, Baker upheld 
White House policy. He said 
America must continue to 
build a military arsenal able 
to defend against any 
foreign aggression. ‘We 
must remain strong,” said 
Baker. 

At a pre-dinner press 
conference, Baker said the 
world-wide demonstrations 
of that day would not deter 
American commitment to 
deploy Cruise and Pershing 
missiles in Europe. 
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“Tt don’t think they’ll 
(the demonstrators) have 
any effect on the leaders of 
the free world,” said Baker. 
“The deployment of those 
missiles was a major issue in 
the latest elections and 
people spoke out in support 
of this issue.” 

Baker anticipated that 
the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency would release 
an acid rain bill within the 
next year and he also 
expects a large deficit for 
the federal budget in the 
coming year. 

In response to questions 
about U.S. involvement in 
Lebanon Baker said, ‘““You 
are talking to a man who 
didn’t want them there to 
begin with.” These remarks 
came only one day before 
news of the recent Lebanon 
bombing was released. ° 


UVM Profs Debate 


By LAURA HOLLOWELL 


While marines die in 
Lebanon, the stakes of U.S. 
involvement have become 
incalculably higher. 

The issue of maintaining 
an. American peacekeeping 
force in Beirut was exa- 
mined in a UVM debate 
Oct. 18. The views express- 
ed by UVM. professors 
Kenneth Holland and Abbas 
Alnasrawi reflected the 
complexity of U.S. foreign 
policy in this Middle Eas- 
tern country. 

The debate addressed 
important questions con- 
cerning the self-determina- 
tion of Third World coun- 
tries, Soviet influence in 
the Middle East, and the 
constitutional powers of the 
American President. The 
issues also drew an emo- 
tional reaction from several 
members of the audience, 
some of whom had recently 
been in the war-torn nation. 


Holland and Alnasrawi 
spoke at the forum ‘Con- 
troversy: U.S. Troops in 
Lebanon,” taking pro and 
con positions. John 
Engroff, the Associate Dean 
of Vermont Law School, 
moderated the debate 
before an estimated 100 
persons. Holland, a_ politi- 
cal scientist, supported U.S. 
foreign policy goals. He 
argued that American inter- 
ests and prestige were at 
stake. Holland said that 
‘immediate troop with- 
drawal would encourage 
terrorists all over the 
world.”’ Alnasrawi, an 
economist, spoke against an 
American military presence 
and condemned the ‘“‘terror 
of U.S. foreign policy” 
itself, and the suffering it 
has created. 

The forum focused on 
the recent events in Leba- 
non, rather than their long 
history. Beginning with a 
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Lebanon Crisis 


short summary of American 
involvement, moderator 
John Engroff noted that the 
original purpose of the 
marines was to take part in 
a multi-national peacekeep- 
ing force that was to ensure 
the safe exodus of the 
Palestinians from Lebanon. 
The marines, Engroff said, 
“were to be withdrawn if 
fighting broke out.” Fight- 
ing did break out in Leba- 
non, and the hard-pressed 
Gemayel government and 
its Christian supporters have 
had the support of the 
Reagan administration. 

The civil war involves 
almost a dozen major fac- 
tions, including the Moslem 
Druse. Engroff said that in 
recent months the U.S. 
military has fired on Druse 
positions, now with the 
mission ‘‘to protect all 
Americans in Lebanon.” 
Engroff opened the debate 

see LEBANON, page 13 


Congress Divides 


presence of 600 Cubans on 
the island.” Jeffords said 
that the United States needs 
to ask the following ques- 
tions: “What are we going 
to do with the 600 Cubans? 
Take them back? If so, 
how? And if we don’t, 
we need ask ourselves ‘Can 
the U.S. run the risk that 
these men, under Fidel 
Castro, will organize ano- 
ther coup once we exit?’ ” 

Congress’s role in Gre- 
nada, Jeffords believes, will 
be to pressure the President 
to get U.S. troops out as 
soon as possible. He is not 
surprised that the President 
did not report to the 
Congress under the War 
Powers Act about the Gre- 
nada invasion. Jeffords said 
that President Reagan was 
not the first President not 
to report under the Act 
under similar circumstances. 
The legality of the Act is 
questionable as well, 
Jeffords said, especially 
because of the _ recent 
Supreme Court decision 
declaring the congressional 
veto unconstitutional. 


Stafford is the only 
Vermont congressional 
delegate to support the 


President’s initiatives. The 
Senator said in an October 
25 press release, ‘“The deci- 
sive action taken today by 
the President is a _ clear 
signal to all nations that 
this government is not going 
to allow the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens to be further 
endangered. I support the 
action.”’ 

Despite the claim that 
the students and officials of 
St. George’s Medical School 
were not threatened by the 
coup, Stafford press secre- 
tary Tom Calcagni said that, 
because of ‘“‘the judgment 
of the State Department 
and on the basis of intelli- 
gence data, the Administra- 
tion felt there was a 
threat.”’ Stafford cited the 
request made by the Organ- 
ization of East Caribbean 
States and Barbados and 
Jamaica as a further man- 
date to invade. 
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continued from Cover 


The question of what 
America’s foreign — policy 
should be in Lebanon after 
Sunday’s bombing again has 
led to division among the 
Vermont delegation. Leahy, 
according to Newsome, 
believes that before any 
definitive policy can be 
formed, the Administration 
must come before Congress 
to explain the true purposes 
for American involvement 
in Lebanon, immediately, 


convincingly. The Senator 


has reiterated his belief that 
going into Lebanon was a 
mistake, and according to 


Newsome, “‘the disaster was 
inevitable.” 

In terms of specific 
action Congress should take 
in policy-making for Leba- 
non, Newsome revealed that 
the Senator believes that 
there have to be bipartisan 
initiatives for a policy in the 
Middle East. He _ favors 
immediate withdrawal of 
marines from the area. 

Jeffords, however, 
favors a more gradual with- 
drawal of troops from Bei- 
rut. While he states that he 
was among those that did 
not agree with the commit- 
ment of troops to the 
peacekeeping mission, Jef- 
fords says ‘‘a tragic irony is 
that the act of terrorism... 
hinders our efforts to seek 
rapid withdrawal of U.S. 
troops... it would (be a) 
signal to terrorists through- 
out the world that their 
murderous tactics will allow 
them to successfully mani- 
pulate U.S. policy.”’ 


Jeffords advocates the 
replacement of U.S. troops 
with allied troops from 
Italy (who would expand its 
force of 2,100 troops) and 
Greece, a country Jeffords 
sees as both acceptable to 
the United States and the 
Syrians. These, and possibly 
other allies, says Jeffords, 
should be willing to step in 
partly because, “We are 
there to preserve stability in 
the Mid East to guard access 
to Middle East oil on behalf 
of our allies.”’ 
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Running Out 


Jeffords doubts that 
both houses will agree on a 
specific resolution to 


restructure policy in Leba- 
non. “We may _ possibly 
see a House resolution to 
restrict funds for troops in 
Lebanon after a_ certain 
point,” Jeffords said. 


Although Stafford 
agrees with Jeffords that 
the withdrawal of U.S. 


troops in Beirut would, in 
the words of his press 
secretary, ‘‘signal to the rest 
of the world that we would 
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run at the first sign of 


trouble,” the Senator 
believes that U.S. troops, 
not allied replacements, 
should remain as the area’s 
peacekeepers. Calcagni em- 
phasized, ‘“‘Senator Stafford 
has said as recently as the 
day of the bombing that we 
should remain in Lebanon.”’ 

Stafford will support 
Senate actions to preserve 
the continued presence of 
the United States in Leba- 
non, Newsome said, and 


he commented that, ‘“‘the 
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Senator believes that the 
Senate acted properly under 
the War Powers Act.” He 
does feel strongly, his aide 
added, that the Senate must 
take initiatives to work 
closely with the White 
House on policy objectives 
so that diplomatic efforts 
will soon lead to a cease 
fire. 


Press Secretary Calcagni 
felt that he could not speak 
accurately fur Senator Staf- 
ford on_ this question.e 
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| aos JOHN DECKER 
JOHN LEKSON: U.S. must restore imbalance. 


Official Defends 


European 


By PAM BENSON 

If all goes as planned, in 
December 1983 a new gen- 
eration of nuclear weapons 
aimed at the Soviet Union 
will be deployed in Western 
Europe. This _ scheduled: 
deployment of Pershing II 
and ground-launched Cruise 
missiles has prompted a 
huge controversy in the 
United States and Europe. 

In reaction to the sche- 
duled deployment, October 
21-24 was declared “action 
week’’ by the disarmament 
movement. 

Hundreds of _ events 
took place on these five 
days in the United States 
and Europe to promote 


aware ss and action con- 
cerning the new _ Euro- 
missiles. 


On October 24, as part 
of “Action Week,” a forum 
was held at Ira Allen Chapel 
at UVM. Entitled “Europe 
as a Nuclear Battleground,” 
the forum was moderated 
by Madeleine Kunin, the 
former lieutenant governor 
of Vermont. Among the 
speakers were a representa- 
tive from the U.S. State 
Department and a professor 
of peace studies at Cornell. 
Vitally Churkin, the second 
secretary of the Embassy of 
the USSR, however, was 
unable to attend, claiming 
the State Department pre- 
vented his trip to Burling- 
ton. The State Department 
denied this. 

Kunin opened _ the 
forum by offering a short 
history of the NATO 
alliance, leading up to its 
acceptance of 572 Euro- 
missiles in 1979 and their 
scheduled deployment four 
years later. 

“The objective of both 
sides is to reduce ‘the 
likelihood of nuclear. war; 


Missiles 
however, the question 
remains, what are the stra- 
tegies that bring us to this 
end?’’ said Kunin. 

The first speaker, John 
Michael Lekson of the U.S. 
State Department, answered 
Kunin’s question by empha- 
sizing that the likelihood of 
nuclear war is weakened by 
the deployment of the 
Pershing II and _ ground 
launch Cruise missiles. 

According to Lekson, 
“the entire purpose of the 
program that the USS. 
government and its allies are 


carrying out is. to. see 
that Europe does. not 
become a nuclear _battle- 
ground. We don’t want to 
fight a war, we simply want 
to restore a serious imbal- 
ance in the arms race that 
the Soviets have created 
with the deployment of 
their new SS-20 missiles.” 

The SS-20 is an ‘up- 
graded medium-range Soviet. 
missile which has replaced 
15-year-old SS-4s and SS-5s. 
Two hundred forty-three of 
the 351 missiles that have 
been deployed are in range 
of Europe. 

“Tt is the Soviets who 
have increased the gap in 
stability,’’ said Lekson, con- 
tinuing to stress that a 
build-up in land-based mis- 
siles in Western Europe was 
necessary to deter the 
Soviets. 

A large area of contro- 
versy in the Euromissiles 
debate lies in the question 
concerning whether or not 
these new missiles are 
intended to give the United 
States a first-strike capabi- 
lity. 

According to Lekson, 
the Pershing IJ and Land 
Cruise missiles are not first- 
strike weapons, because not 


see EUROMISSILES, page 11 
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New Curriculum 
Support Wavers 
Among Faculty 


By RANDY RZEWNICKI 
Work continues on the 
new proposed curriculum 
for the Arts and Sciences 
college, though faculty 
enthusiasm is uncertain. 
The Arts and Sciences Cur- 
riculum Committee met 
Tuesday afternoon to con- 
tinue work on the details of 
the requirements they pro- 
posed and saw endorsed by 
a faculty vote last spring. 

Departments in the 
college are also developing 
criteria to accommodate the 
15-credit minor and the 
host of general and distribu- 
tion requirements that 
make up the proposed curri- 
culum. But the fact that 
work continues hides the 
fact that a number of 
faculty are opposed to the 
proposal. 

A recommendation that 
the faculty’s opinion be 
determined by a referen- 
dum will be considered by 
the College at its November 
meeting. 

Russian professor Ken- 
neth Nalibow thought the 
process by which the curri- 
culum had been approved 
was a problem. “I think it’s 
a failing of the system,” 
said Nalibow. ‘“‘I was upset 
at the small number of 
people who appeared when 
we voted on the curricu- 
lum.” Nalibow noted that 
there were a number of 
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EUROMISSILES 

Continued from page 11 
one of the missiles will be 
aimed at Moscow. 

Lekson concluded his 
speech by restating the fact 
that the U.S. had made 
several offers in “good 
faith” to the Soviet Union 
concerning arms reduction, 
yet the Russians remained 
“inflexible and merely 
interested in theatrics.”’ 

“The entire deployment 
of Pershing II and ground 
launched missiles would be 
cancelled if the Soviets 
simply agreed to destroying 
their SS-20 systems, which 
have created the _ imbal- 
ance,”’ said Lekson. 

When Jane Sharp took 
the podium, she attacked 
many of Lekson’s assertions 
and discussed facts that 
Lekson failed to mention 
concerning the imbalance in 
weapons, 

According to Sharp, 
Lekson did not include the 
numbers that constituted 
both the U.S. and the 
USSR’s arsenals in cate- 
gories of weapons. other 
than medium-range missile 
forces. She explained why it 
makes sense that the Soviets 
do not want to negotiate in 
the one area of the arms 
race where they may have 
an edge. When looking at 
the whole picture, said 
Sharp, it becomes obvious 
that the U.S. is clearly 
ahead in overall nuclear 
weapons, she said. 

On the question of first 


faculty who had_ other 


engagements when the vote 
was scheduled. “The curri- 
culum touches all of us ina 
most serious way,’’ he said. 
“I do think it’s important 
to determine how much 
interest or support there is, 
via a mail ballot.” 

The results of such a 
vote could be meaningless 
because the plan was 
approved by a 50-to-30 vote 
in May. The dean of the 
college, John G. Jewett, 
contends that the results of 
a new vote would not be 
binding, but he admitted 
that administering the new 
curriculum without faculty 
support would be “awk- 


ward.”’ He felt the staffing 
changes. that would be 
necessary to implement the 
new requirements are 
‘‘smaller than it appears.”’ 
Some of the faculty 
support parts of the curricu- 
lum, or its intentions, but 
have reservations about 
other parts. French profes- 
sor Thomas Geno said his 
department has mixed emo- 
tions about the fact that 
foreign language will again 
be a requirement. He 
thought that it was advan- 
tageous to have students 
taking languages because 
they wanted to. 
“Psychologically, it’s a 
dream getting students who 
see CURRICULUM, page 16 


strike, Sharp also disputed 
Lekson. ‘Pershing II mis- 
siles will be able to wipe out 
Soviet command and con- 
trol centers. They are highly 
threatening weapons which 
will have a_ decapitating 
effect on the USSR if 
utilized.” 

Sharp also discussed the 
tremendous anxiety among 
Kuropeans over the deploy- 
ment of the new missiles. 
The decision to deploy new 
weapons has not reassured 
the allies, she said. ‘“The 
Kuromissiles are looked 
upon by the Europeans as 
belligerent weapons that 
will ultimately lead the 
world closer to nuclear 
war.”’ 

Sharp concluded her 
speech by calling for a 
two-year delay in the 
deployment of both Persh- 
ing IIs and ground launched 
Cruise missiles and_ ulti- 
mately a total freeze in all 
NATO and Soviet arms 
systems. 

During the question- 
answer session, the abstrac- 
tions discussed by the 
speakers concerning. the 
technicalities of the arms 
race were questioned by 
several people in the audi- 
ence, who believed that the 
possession of any nuclear 
weapons only pointed 
towards total destruction. 
Sharp agreed: “The whole 
notion that anyone can do 
anything useful with 
nuclear weapons is ridicu- 
lous to me.” ® 
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Lebanon Debate Continues 


Continued from page 13 
noting that the “escalating 
quality of the American 
presence in Lebanon has a 
sense of deja vu for those 
who remember recent his- 
tory.” 

Professor Holland, prais- 
ing the debate’s ‘‘dispas- 
sionate search for truth,” 
began by stating that the 
U.S. troops ‘‘should remain 
in Lebanon until the Presi- 
dent decides they should 
leave.’’ Congress, he said, 
“is incapable of formulating 
and implementing foreign 
policy” and the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief, 
“doesn’t need Congressional 
approval.”’ 

Holland said the pre- 
sence of the marines was an 
important facet of USS. 
foreign policy, ‘‘a means to 
allow diplomacy to oper- 
ate.” He said the USS. 
supports “‘the earliest possi- 
ble withdrawal of troops 
from Lebanon” but only 
after the Lebanese govern- 
ment recovers “full sover- 


Once agai 
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eignty over its territory.” 
Holland admitted that there 
needs to be some readjust- 
ment among the factions in 
Lebanon but ‘‘you should 
not think of the Lebanese 
government or army as a 
simply Christian organiza- 
tion.”’ 

By continuing to sup- 
port Gemayel, Holland said, 
the U.S. troops will ‘‘im- 
prove our credibility in the 
Middle East,” aid solu- 
tion to the Palestinian prob- 
lem, and maintain security 
in the Persian Gulf region. 
Holland stressed that “the 
withdrawal of the Marines 
would mean the fall of 
Gemayel and the disintegra- 
tion of Lebanon, perhaps 
paving the way for Soviet 
domination.” Withdrawal of 
troops would be “‘a strain 
on our national honor,” 
Holland said. ““We are com- 
mitted,” he added, and 
“commitments have a 


price’? which includes the 
lives of Marines. 
In contrast, 


speaking 


66 


against U.S. troops in Leba- 
non, Professor Alnasrawi 
considered the issue pas- 
sionately. Although Alnas- 
rawl acknowledged _ that 
Holland’s facts were clear 
and correct, he said he must 
part company with his 
colleague. Alnasrawi does 
not accept U.S. foreign 
policy, ‘“‘which has been 
responsible for unspeakable 
suffering,’ although it is 
so valued by bankers, 
financiers, oilmen, State 
Department men, and the 
intelligentsia.” 

We neglect the “‘basic 
organic linkage between 
what we do and the suffer- 
ing of these people” in 
Third World countries, 
Alnasrawi said. 

“U.S. foreign policy in 
Lebanon fails to answer one 
important question,”’ said 
Alnasrawi. “By what right 
are we there? The President 
does have the authority, but 
even if he didn’t, he would 
send the marines in if he 
wanted.” 


Alnasrawi argued _ that 
the constitution of Lebanon 
dictates a Christian domina- 
tion of the government, 
although the Christians 
represent only 20 percent 
of the population. ‘“‘We are 
really left with a govern- 
ment by the minority, of 
the minority, for the minor- 
ity.” 

The problem is, he 
said, ‘“‘this country has 
never supported radical 
revolution. We are ready to 
prop up reactionary _regi- 
mes, but these regimes 
cannot last.” Using such 
examples as the Shah of 
Iran and the Somozas of 
Nicaragua, Alnasrawi urged 
for ‘‘the policy makers of 
this country to come to 
grips with the realities of 
the world” and the futility 
of supporting unpopular 
regimes. He said, “I think it 
is time we spared the people 
of this country and the 
people of the Third World 
from the terrors of Ameri- 
can foreign policy.”’ . 
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SENECA DEMONSTRATORS: American policy criticized 


Diverse Protesters 


Meet at Seneca Falls 


By MAGGIE GARB 

SENECA, NY; = 
Women marched through 
the streets of Seneca Falls 
135 years ago protesting 
the injustice of American 
political —_ policies. Last 
Saturday, in that same 
tradition of political aware- 
ness, 6,000 men and women 
of all ages rallied at Seneca 
State Park to protest the 
scheduled deployment of 
Cruise and Pershing missiles 
in Europe. 

“The liberation of 
women is not much differ- 
ent from the liberation 
of all people from the fear 
of annihilation,’ said one 
demonstration organizer. 


The demonstration, 
organized by the Seneca 
Depot October Action 
Coalition (which represents 
peace organizations 
throughout the state, reli- 
gious, labor, student, 


women’s and_ professional 
groups), was the beginning 
of three days of protest 
around the Seneca Army 
Depot. The Seneca protest 
collaborated with the Inter- 
national Days of Protest 
Against the Cruise and 
Pershing II Missile Deploy- 
ment taking place in Europe 
and North America from 
Oct. 22-24. 


Seneca Falls, in upstate 
New York, was chosen as a 
site for the protest for two 
reasons. In 1848, Seneca 
was the birthplace of the 
women’s movement in the 
U.S., and Seneca is now the 
home of the Women’s Peace 
Encampment, which helped 


.to organize the demonstra- 


tion. Also, with an 11,000- 
acre U.S. Army Depot, 
Seneca is the largest storage 
place of nuclear weapons on 
the eastern seaboard. The 
three days of protest culmi- 
nated in a nonviolent block- 
ade of the main gate, troop 
gate, and truck gate of the 
U.S. Army Depot, Oct. 24. 
Although the ultimate 
goals of the demonstration 
were the freeze and reversal 
of the nuclear arms race, 
and stopping the scheduled 
deployment of Cruise and 
Pershing II Missiles in 
Europe, the Seneca protes- 
ters also hope to convert 
the Seneca Army Depot to 
peaceful purposes. In a 


letter written to John Wil- 
son, the base commander, 
the Seneca Depot October 
Action Coalition requested 
that the Depot establish 
‘alternative civilian uses for 
the Depot.” The depot, 
located on tax-free land, has 
been cited as the storage 
center for the neutron 
bomb and _ possibly the 
Pershing II missile. Con- 
struction is currently under- 
way to expand the runway 
at Seneca, which could 
facilitate shipment of the 
Pershing II. The Depot, a 
site of protest for the past 
few years, is symbolic of 
the nuclear arms race, said 
many. protesters. 

“By coming to the 
Depot, we affirm our own 
link to the planned Cruise 
and Pershing II _ missile 
placement,”’ said one of the 
demonstration’s organizers. 
‘We join with millions of 
others in refusing to accept 
this dangerous escalation in 
the arms race, which could 
turn Europe into the first 
battlefield of World War 
Three.” 

Saturday’s rally  con- 
sisted of speeches by univer- 
sity professors, political and 
religious leaders and new 
wave and_- gospel music. 
Everyone spoke against the 
development and _ prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 
The rally was a statement to 
world leaders, telling them 
to end the arms race and to 
make a concerted effort 


toward negotiations for 
world peace. 

Bella Abzug, former 
U.S. representative and 


chair of Women U.S.A., 
told the cheering crowd, 
“There has got to be a 
statement for world leaders 
to hear that the people 
of the world love peace, not 
the callous leaders. We have 
come to understand that 
our defense lies in express- 
ing ourselves. At this time, 
when there is parity, we 
must go to the bargaining 
table, talk, negotiate, or we 
do not want these govern- 


ments in power,” Abzug 
continued. 

Dr. Michio Kaku, 
nuclear physicist and pro- 
fessor at CUNY, agreed 


with Abzug. He said that 
with nuclear weapons there 
is no inequity. He went on 


instead of 
and 
deployment of newer and 


to say that, 
the development 


more precise weapons, 
negotiating with the Soviet 
leaders will be the only 
deterrent to a third world 
war. . 

‘We don’t need the 
Pershing and Cruise mis- 


siles,”’ said Kaku. “The 
deployment of these 
missiles is equal to a 
declaration of war. A 


declaration of war marks 
the beginning of World War 
III and that’s why we’re 
here today, to say we don’t 
want a third world war.” 
The crowd responded to 
the speeches with shouts of 
agreement and _ applause. 
Men and women of. all 
ages from all over New 
York state and as far away 
as Wyoming gathered next 
to Lake Seneca for the 
demonstration. Tables were 
set where people sold but- 
tons, t-shirts, coffee apples, 
falafel. Balloons that said 
“if a bomb exploded this 
would be nuclear fallout” 
were also sold. People repre- 
senting different women’s, 


‘religious and peace groups 


handed out pamphlets, 
talked to people about the 
different issues. 


A group of men carried 
a sign saying, ‘‘Patriotism, 
the poison, International- 


ism, the cure.” A man 
stood next to the sign 
selling the Revolutionary 


Worker, Voice of the Revo- 
lutionary Communist Party, 
U.S.A. for 50 cents. 

When asked why he had 
come to the rally, he said, 
“We’re here to fight imper- 
jalism. The nuclear freeze 
won’t work. Reagan’s slow- 
down is not the answer. We 
are for internationalism.” 


Petrice Bobier, trying to 
raise money for the Green 
Geneantslet Nuclear Wea- 
pons Freeze Campaign, said, 
“T am here because I feel 
very strongly we never 
should have made nuclear 
weapons in the first place. 


Demonstrations do _ have 
results. We’ve convinced 
Congress already. We’ve| - 


convinced people of things 
that. were a lot harder than 


this. Certainly killing 
millions of people can’t be 
in anyone’s ethic.” ¥ 
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Continued from Cover 


continue the way we are 
going en route to death, or 
we stand up now and forbid 
it.” 

Protesters gathered at 
Phillips Square at 11:00 
a.m. From there the crowd 
marched up _ Dorchester 
Street to deliver a letter 
of protest to the U.S. 
consulate on Jeanne Mance 
St. The human chain was 
then formed and proceeded 
to link up west along 
Sherbrooke St. to the 
U.S.S.R. consulate, where a 
second letter of protest was 
delivered. Stretr -g further 
along Sherbro’ the chain 
ended in fro:. of the 
Canadian Liberal Party 
headquarters, where a third 
letter of protest was 
delivered. 

An estimated 10,000 
people were needed to 
complete the chain. More 
than enough people turned 
out. 

“God, it’s unrelenting,” 
said one human link. “‘The 
people just keep coming.” 

Despite the size of the 
crowd, the demonstration 
was well organized and 
peaceful. 

“It’s fantastic!”? said a 
Montreal _ police officer. 
“‘We’ve had no problems, 
it’s the first time something 
like this has happened in 
this city.” 


People in brightly 
colored costumes carried 
signs that said: ‘‘Fait 


Vamour et non la guerre” 
(Make love not war) and 
chanted the refrain from 
the famous John Lennon 
song: ‘“Donnez une chance 
a la paix” (Give peace a 
chance). 

But the peaceful rally 
masked a widespread pessi- 
mism among the crowd. 
‘T’m pessimistic about an 
accord,’”’ one young mother 
said. “Things are close to 
being out of control.’’ She 
was pushing a baby carriage 
with a sign that read 
‘“Mama’s arms, not nuclear 
arms.”’ 

People are now more 
aware of their role in the 


arms race, said another 
protester. 
“This is a_ thinking 


movement,”’ he said. “Peo- 
ple are looking critically at 


|the arms race and realizing 


that it’s insanity to keep on 
escalating it. It’s suicide.”’ 

Another man went so 
far as to term the move- 
ment a ‘‘social revolution.” 

One particularly con- 
cerned father saw _  anti- 
nuclear protest as a job. 
“T’yve got a 10-year old 
son,” he said. “I’m working 
for his future.” 


Many Canadians feel 
that the unstable economic 
situation at home _ has 
forced their government to 
collaborate with the U.S. 
militarily. : 

“Trudeau has equate 
our economy and the lack 
of jobs with the need to 
produce weapons,” said a 
60-year-old advertising 
representative. “Right now 
we are puppets of the U.S. 
because of our economic 
dependence on them,” said 
Vainet College student. 


Reagan’s foreign policy 
has alienated many Cana- 
dians. “The nuclear buildup 
detracts from our image of 
America,”’ said a French 
Canadian from Trois 
Riviers. “To most Cana- 
dians, Reagan symbolizes 
America, which is too bad 
because I don’t think most 
Americans are like Reagan.” 

A group of Americans 
participated in the Oct. 22 
demonstration in Montreal. 
Among them were 25 
people from the Platts- 
burgh area who call them- 
selves the ‘‘Local Advo- 
cates,’’ and a contingent of 
50 from the “Burlington 
Peace  Coalition.’”» UVM 
physics professor Joanna 
Rankin stressed the ignor- 
ance of most Americans 
concerning the danger. of 
nuclear war. “People are 
unaware that first strike 
capability now means that 
there is an advantage to 


b) 


striking first.” She used the 
phrase “use it or lose 
it” to describe the strategy 
of first strike. The Pershing 
II and Cruise missiles to be 
deployed in Europe in 
December are first strike 
weapons. 

The demonstrators in 
Montreal were jcined by 


General Foods 


with a rich and chocolatey cup of Suisse Mocha. It's 
different flavors from . 


General Foods” 


International Coffees. 2 
GENERAL FOOD 
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than 


million 
others around the world. In 


more two 
Germany alone an = esti- 
mated 1.2 million protested 
the upcoming deployment 
of missiles. The largest 
anti-nuclear protest ever in 
Great Britain took place in 
London. In Rome an esti- 
mated 350,000 protesters 
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filled the streets, while in 
Vienna close to 100,000 
tied. up that city. Paris, 
Stockholm, and Dublin saw 
sizeable protests as well. 


Said one Canadian pro- 
tester, “International con- 
cerns like this transcend 
national boundaries.”’ O 


—— 


LAST CHANCE SALOON | 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 


Students Oppose 
Grenada Invasion 


More than half of University of Vermont students 
do not support the United States’ invasion of Grenada; 
they also do not support President Ronald Reagan’s 
foreign policy, according to a Cynic telephone poll. 
Sixty-three percent of the students polled Wednesday 
night said they did not support the invasion of the 
Caribbean island nation by U.S. Marines and Rangers 
while 32 percent said they supported the action. By a 
two-to-one margin, UVM students said they do not 
support the current administration’s foreign policy. The 
margin was slimmer on the question of Lebanon, with 
51 percent of those polled saying they do not support 
the U.S. presence. Forty-one percent did support U.S. 
presence in Lebanon. 

Forty-one students were chosen at random from the 
1983-84 UVM directory and were asked 1) Do you 
support the U.S. presence in Lebanon? 2) Do you sup- 
port the invasion of Grenada? 3) Do you support Ron- 
ald Reagan’s foreign policy? The range of answers was 
yes, no, and I don’t know. Every student contacted 
agreed to participate in the poll. The 41 students con- 
tacted represent more than one-half of one percent of 
the undergraduates at UVM. National polls routinely 
sample one one-hundredth of one percent of the U.S. 


Fatman Drafts .95° 


population. 
Question 
Hot Dogs .25° 1 2 3 
YES 41% 32% 27% 
NO 51% 63% 61% 
Don’t Know 7% 5% 12% 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


862-5159 


The most participation 
is expected in the S.A 
sponsored raffle. With the 
prize of a Rocket Windsur- 
fer and tickets for one 
dollar, Stavrand hopes half 
the student body will con- 
tribute. If successful, the 
raffle could raise as much as 
2,000 dollars. 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


UVM students contribu- 
ted nothing to the annual 
Chittenden County United 
Way fund drive. But with 
successful fund-raising last 
year and a renewed effort 
this year, Student Associa- 
tion President Erik Stavrand 
hopes students will add 
more than 3,000 dollars to 
the United Way effort. 


CURRICULUM 

Continued from page 12 
want to take these courses,”’ 
Geno said. ‘“‘A majority of 
Arts and Sciences students 
are already taking foreign 
languages, so why require 
it? If you require someone 
to do something they aren’t 
going to like it. We’ll have a 
whole bunch of students 
who don’t like foreign lan- 
guages, who don’t see the 
value.’’ Geno thought that 
would adversely affect 
enthusiasm within the 
classes. 

“T’m all in favor of 
every student taking a lan- 
guage, so I’m in favor of the 
new curriculum,” said Heb- 
rew professor Henia .Lewin. 
She thought some students 
might ‘“‘resent the language 
requirement,”’? but she was 
certain jw her “attitude and 
love for language would 
make the students comfor- 
table.’? Both teachers ex- 
pected that the new pro- 
gram would require more 
teaching positions to handle 
the increased load. 

The possibility that the 
new curriculum could in- 
crease demand for the 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 
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United Way 
Drive Begins 


Class is scheduled for early 


‘Sciences students 
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Also, a bottle drive is 
underway. Co-sponsored by 
the Champlain Sabers and |: 
S.A., volunteers will pick up 
your empty returnable 
bottles and cans on Sat. 
Oct. 29. Contact S.A. for}. 
details. 

In a more festive vein, a 
party honoring the Senior 


November. Organized by 
class president Jim Pfohl, 
the party will be open to all 
and benefit the United Way. 

At the University level, 
sponsors hope to. raise 
50,000 dollars and have 50 
percent participation. Stav- 
rand hopes students will 
match the participation 
levels of faculty and staff. e 


required courses is especial- 
ly important to the mathe- 
matics department, in 
which the student-teacher 
ratio is currently over 22-1. 

“I’m sure we can handle 
the math requirement,”’ said 
Gerald Francis, Dean of the 
College of Engineering and 
Mathematics. “It may not 
increase the teaching load 
because many Arts and 
already 
take math.” If more teach- 
ers were needed, ‘“‘there 
would have to be a realloca- 
tion of University funds,” 
Dean Francis said. 


Rik Musty, chairman of 
the psychology department, 
said he “felt very good 
about the proposed curricu- 
lum. We may find some 
things are difficult to work 
out.’’ But Musty thought it 
would only require “‘some 
fine-tuning with the distri- 
bution requirements” to 
adjust the curriculum. He 
said the changes would 
necessitate up to two more 
teaching assistants to handle 
the expected increase in en- 
rollment. e 
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Shake And Push With The Morells 


By COLIN MCKENNA 

Monday night at Hunt’s, 
a group of about 15 men 
and women gathered in 
stage and 
enthusiastically. greeted The 
Morells, a band from 
Springfield, Missouri whose 
musical styles include rock, 
country, rhythm and blues, 
swing and surf. 

Undiscouraged by the 
small turnout, The Morells 
provided an evening of 
energetic, fun, quick-paced, 
danceable music they call 
“Shake and Push.” The 


band, named after a native - 


southern. Missouri “mush- 
room, was formed in 1977 
and is currently on a.tour of 
the Northeast. Lead guitar- 
ist Don Clinton Thompson 
said, ““The crowds are usuai- 
ly small, but they’re always 
good.”’ Hunt’s was no ex- 
ception. The band’s group- 
ies, often called - “the 
Morell majority,” danced, 
drank and laughed - them- 
selves into oblivion. 

Led by © singer-bassist 
Lou Whitney and _singer- 
guitarist Don Thompson, 
the band plays with incre- 
dible energy and dazzling 


The Maid 
of Judah: 


By HARRY BENOIT 

With their premiere over 
and nearly a week of 
performances behind them, 
the cast of The Maid of 
Judah closed the show 
Saturday, with what 
appeared to be a somewhat 
labored afternoon matinee. 

The opening scene of 
the play took place in a 
girls’ orphanage in Victorian 
England. While _ perfor- 
mances were enthusiastic, 
there seemed to be a lack of 
focused energy, with much 


MAID OF JUDAH: Jeannie Hill (Michal) and Mer 


moment. 


18 


LOU WHITNEY: “‘To have fun, you got to be loose.”’ 


tightness. Although not 


related by blood, the five- 
member band seems to be a 


family whose mother is 
52-year-old singer-key- 
boardist Maralie Whitney, 
who sports a _semi-punk 
gray hairdo. 

Family or not, The 
~Morells are accomplished 


musicians. Thompson is a 
guitar genius. His talents 
attack the senses. His love 
for what he does is made 
clear. If Lou Whitney had 


Oliver Without the Twist. 


movement. but little pur- 
pose. Fortunately, as the 
act progressed the roles of 
the actors became more 
focused and the audience 
could begin to identify. 


The first act moved 
quickly, moving from the 
orphanage to the streets of 
Manchester where Michal 
(Jeannie Hill), the young 
Jewish orphan girl, has been 
brought, expecting the 
“‘Manchester Man” to 


shower her with the niceties 
of the good life. In reality 


edith Sanderson (Slagheap) share 


never seen a musical instru- 
ment he could easily have 
been a comedian. His quick 
wit and fun-loving sense of 
humor just adds a sparkle to 
his musical ability. Johnny 
Cash would be honored to 
have his voice compared to 


that of Lou Whitney’s, and 


Whitney’s wife Maralie has a 
voice that rivals Dolly Par- 
The 
Morells produce a powerful 


ton’s. Combined, 
‘and unique blend of music 
that is a delight to listen to. 


she has been sold in prosti- 
tution as an “‘exotic special- 
ty”’ to cater to elite dandies 


Beaten and _ subsequently 
tainted, Michal escapes and 
is cared for by a Russian 
artist named Old Jacob, 
played by Gregory Lesch. 
The “‘father-daughter’’ 
relationship between Jacob 
and Michal was touching 
and compelling due _ to 
strong performances by Hill 
and Lesch, but both seemed 
to occasionally become 
mired in dialogue thet was 


E 
: 


The Morells love to have 
fun. Their music_ can 
become humorously bizarre 
when they combine Beach 
Boys harmony to 60s frater- 
nity rock. Then Thompson, 
“the best kazoo player in 
America,’’ whips out his 
kazoo and produces sounds 


identical to those of the 
tenor saxophone. Whitney 
preferred the sound of 
Thompson’s metal kazoo, 
but Thompson claims he is 


often sticky with sentimen- 
tality. To the relief of the 
audience, Lesch was parti- 
cularly’ adroit with subtle 
humor, creating a character 
who was an earthy balance 
to the tender, idealistic and 
quite frankly, sappy charac- 
ter of Michal. Despite the 
feeling that you were being 
force fed saccharin, it was 
impossible not to enjoy the 
coy banter between Michal 
and Jacob. Furthermore, 
the duets between Hill and 
Lesch were extraordinary. 
(Both have exceptionally 
fine voices and you could 
understand every word, 
even in the back of the 
house.) John © McConnel, 
who played Con, Michal’s 
eventual lover, showed his 
ability to perform an ener- 
getic clog dance and still 
manage to whisper sweet 
nothings without gasping 
for. breath. McConnel’s 
duets with Hill were smooth 
and sincere, and his distinc- 
tive vocal style added well 
to his portrayal of a roman- 


tic rogue. 
Act Il effectively played 
humor against hardship, 


with Michal in London 
searching for Con after the 
death of Old Jacob. Dia- 
logue took a back seat, with 
dance and choral numbers 
featuring the entire com- 
pany occurring in frantic 
succession. Despite the fast 
pace, the choral and dance 
numbers managed to do 
what the dialogue could not 
— highlighting the talents of 
several cast members. 
Suzanne Melia (Lizzie), 
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visit to Burlington, and 
hopefully, they will be 
back. It is possible the 


mushroom they are named 
after is magical. The Morells 
are a rare, joyful, musical 
experience. 
Shake and Push is available 
at Pure Pop Records 
Burlington. 


_Hasen played this role to 


a plastic convert. The 
Morells like their women 
“Ugly and Slouchy;’’ their 
ideal of machoism is 
“Growin A Beard” and to 
keep up with America’s 
fitness craze they have 
written their own aerobic 
exercise song, ‘Gettin’ In 
Shape.”’ Watch out Jane 
Fonda. 

The Morells are a party 
band. Their music inspires 
one to get up and boogie. 
But dancing to their music . 
requires a sincere effort, 
quick feet, good wine anda 
strong heart. ‘“‘Her Kind of 
Guy,”’ their sole slow dance 
song, is a much needed 
relief — it gives the legs time 
to stretch and_ loosen. 
According to Whitney, ‘‘to 
have fun, you got to be 
loose.”’ 

This was the band’s first 


Their album, 


in 
e 


Meredith Sanderson (Slag- 
heap), and Joan Milazzo 
(the ample Hot-Tit-Tottie) 
gave fine performances as a 
trio of prostitutes, rescuing 
Michal from her ill-fated | 
marriage to the villainous 
Edward Courtney. John 


the hilt (all that was missing 
was the long moustache and 
train tracks). Janet Peterson 
also captured the pathos of 
an aging prostitute, having 
rendered too many services | 
for too many years, who 
just wants a warm bed in 
which to rest her head at 
night. 

While the music (under 
the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Read of UVM), and choreo- 
graphy of Jennifer 
O’Rourke were outstanding, 
there still seemed to be 
something lacking in the 
original script by English 
playwright Maureen Peters. 
While there were instances 
of shining performances by 
members of the cast, they 
could only go so far with 
the limited scope of the 
situation of Russian and 
English Jews at the turn of 
the century. The dialogue 
lacked the depth needed for 
an audience to emotionally 
identify with the characters 
throughout the play. The 
unfortunate result was that 
the characters seemed to be 
constantly struggling against 
falling into caricature. 
Despite the cast’s ability, 
this drawback reduced The 
Maid of Judah to an ade- 
quate, if not outstanding, 
production. e 


Educating Rita: 


A Good Education 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

A lot can be learned 
from. Educating Rita. The 
film teaches you how to 
take enjoyment from the 
unexpected. 

Educating’-Rita is an 
unexpected pleasure. The 
film deals with alcoholism, 
suicide, class struggle, and, 
divorce, but it is one of the 
funniest films of the year. 
Watching it, you expect a 
romance to develop be- 
tween Rita (Julie Walters) 
and her educator (Michael 
Caine). What actually 
materializes is something 
better, less calculated and 
unexpected. Rita goes to 


school in search of higher . 


education, and ends up 
teaching her teacher, and in 
the process, the audience. 
Watching Educating 
Rita there are a few things 
you should learn — that its 
star, Julie Walters, is a 
fantastic actress, and that 
Michael Caine still has it. 
The film answered the nag- 
ging essay question ‘‘Does 


the British film industry 
still have a chance of 
producing good films?” 


After years of languishing, 
the British cinema is making 
a few good grades. The only 
other film of this year that 
comes close to the wit and 
uniqueness of Educating 
Rita is Local Hero, another 
low key British production. 


Both films share the secrets 
to great comedy — agility, 
magic, and a well chosen 
cast. 

Educating Rita 


with wit, but the film- 
makers are educated enough 
to understand that wit is 
merely cleverness if it lacks 
emotion. The agility of this 
film is in the juggling of the 


emotions it takes on — 
jealousy, revulsion, yearn- 
ing, doubt and change. 


Educating Rita is not an 
easy process, but it is an 


is an 
agile film. It is threaded, 


enlightening one, in which 
all of these emotions are 
juggled within the charac- 
ters and the audience. The 
magic of this film is in this 
deftness. As with juggling, 
it’s all in the timing, and 
Walters, Caine, and director 
Lewis Gilbert have it down. 
A few flaws creep into the 
film near the end of Rita’s 


education, but they are 
quickly forgotten in the 
emotional momentum of 
the film. 


The film gets its impact 


AIRCRAFTERS 
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through its pacing, and as 
Gilbert juggles emotions, he 
tosses in some great charac- 
ters to flavor the trick. The 
supporting cast is consis- 
tently chosen for maximum 
impact in minimum screen 
time, especially Rita’s 
family. 

Educating Rita taught 
me a lot about language. It 
challenges the language or 
code of formulaic film- 
making to “give the public 
only what they expect,” by 
creating the unexpected out 
of the expected. This film 
could have been reduced to 
a plot like, ‘‘Brassy lass 
discovers herself with the 
aid of a rum soaked pro- 
“fessor,” but Educating Rita 
is much more than that. 
Caine and Walters bring a 
new approach to acting in 
the film with their sharp 
performances — Caine gives 
tremendous depth to what 
could have been a cliched 
burnt out teacher role, and 
Julie Walters ignites the film 
— even once she is educa- 
ted, Rita retains the verve 


and unpretentiousness of 


her former days. I also 
learned an interesting tick 
of British language from 
Rita, using the word dead 
before every adjective, as in 
‘‘dead clever,” ‘‘dead exci- 


ted,” and ‘“‘dead sober.” 
Educating Rita is dead fan- 
tastic. bd 
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Wear our dry suit: 


1. It will keep you dry. Our boardsailing suits are 100% waterproof. 

2. The quality is unbeatable. All of our suits are quaranteed to be waterproof 
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3. It’s more comfortable than a wet suit. You'll stay warm and dry. : 

4. There’s plenty of room to move. Our dry suits don''t bind like a wet suit. 

5. Our dry suits will last a lot of seasons. 


One-piece Dry Suit 


PVC-coated cotton/polyester fabric will never crack or peel. Watertight back 
zipper. Adjustable rubber seals at neck, wrist and ankle. Elastic at back 
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FOOTWEAR FACTORY OUTLETS 


BARRE, VT-Twin City Plaza, Barre-Montpelier Rd. 
BURLINGTON, VT-Lower Church Street 


Windham Hill and 


All That Jazz 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 


An Evening with Windham Hill Live, selected artists, 


Windham Hill Records. 


Thoughtful but not precious, self important but not 


arrogant — these are qualities shared by the jazz-folk 
musicians on An Evening with Windham Hill. Live. 
Recorded in concert at Boston’s Berklee Center, the 
album includes performances by pianists George Win- 
ston and Liz Story; guitarists William Ackerman, Alex 
deGrassi, and Michael Hedges; lyricon player Chuck 
Greenberg; and violinist Darol Anger. 

The musicians of Windham Hill share more than a 
record label; they share a musical philosophy. Founded 
by musician William Ackerman, the west-coast company 
produces a unique sound that has become synonymous 
with the words ‘‘Windham Hill.” This sound offers the 
freedom of jazz while the notes have the sharp distinc- 
tion of classical music. Creating a balance between these 
two forms requires special skill. A movement towards 
the looser elements of jazz would sacrifice some of 
the thoughtfulness while a stronger effort to refine the 
music threatens a ‘‘precious”’ or saccharine sound. 

The unique virtue of An Evening with Windham Hill 
Live is the interaction of the artists. While the musicians 
are primarily soloists, group pieces such as ‘Spare 
Change”’ and ‘Visiting’? work well to strengthen the 
common elements in the music of each performer. 
Especially effective in ‘“Hawk Circle,’’ Winston plays 
with guitarists Hedges and Ackerman and the combina- 
tion gives the piece flight. One can picture the rising 
circles of a hawk as the guitar notes ebb in front of the 
piano and then recede. 

Other than the group works, the album starts with 
two solos and ends with an adaptation of Winston’s 
“Reflections.”’ The influence of guitarist Leo Kottke 
can be heard in Hedges’ ‘“Rickover’s Dream,’’ while 
deGrassi’s “Turning: Turning Back” follows a more 
traditional format. Both pieces prove to be two of the 
stronger works on the album. 

For those listeners familiar with the music of 
Windham Hill, this album includes adapted as well as 
previously unrecorded music with the additional concert 
humor of the musicians mixed in. For the unaccus- 
tomed listener, An Evening with Windham Hill Live 
offers reflective music to relax by while giving a taste 
into the individual talents of a group of fine musicians. 
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By DAN WILLIAMS 
The Curse of Lono, by 
Hunter S. Thompson, Ban- 
tam Books.160 pp. $9.95. 

Hunter §S. Thompson 
once admitted to “‘courting 
brain damage like some 
courtesan of darkness.’ For 
a long time, it appeared that 
he had succeeded. 


lasting value during -the 
1970s. Aside from a heart- 


Acosta that appeared in 
self-appointed 
content to 
slipshod 


anthology 
Thompson’s growing predi- 
lection for lucrative speak- 
ing engagements indicated a 
major talent burnt out by 
too many deadlines, drugs, 
and bouts of ‘“‘bad crazi- 
ness.”” By the time the 
pseudo - autobiographical 
Where the Buffalo Roam 
film appeared in 1980, 
Thompson’s credibility 
teetered just above that of 
self-parody. He had become 
the personification of Garry 
Trudeau’s ‘Uncle Duke’’ 
lampoon in Doonesbury. 
Consequently, the pub- 
lication of The Curse of 
Lono comes as a surprise. 
Lono, Thompson’s first 
book of all-new material 
since 1973’s Fear and 
Loathing on the Campaign 
Trail is an account of the 
1980 Honolulu Marathon, 
and of Hawaiian culture in 
general. Although character- 
istically unfocused and in- 
dulgent in places, The Curse 
of Lono is a return to 
the slashing humor of his 
earlier work. This book, 
together with Thompson’s 
recent Rolling Stone report 
on the Pulitzer divorce 
trial, indicate that the 
writer once dubbed ‘The 
Jean Genet of the New 
Journalism” is still capable 
of delivering a good story. 
Anyone who read Roll- 
ing Stone before Brooke 
Shields started appearing on 
the cover should be familiar 
with Thompson’s _ style. 
Like Tom Wolfe’s writings 


on architecture and aero- 
dynamics, Thompson dis- 
penses with objectivity and 
becomes an active partici- 
pant in his stories. But 
while Wolfe uses this sub- 
jective approach in order to 
ridicule liberal pretensions, 
Thompson’s voice is more a 
lreflection of a _ frenetic 
lifestyle which is as exces- 
sive as his celebrated drug 
intake. Repeatedly  ex- 
pounding on drugs, vio- 
lence, sex, and his own 
biases, he possesses a highly 
personalized diction type- 
fied by get-tough cliches 
like “Honolulu was a weird 
gig” and “the time has 
come to kick ass.” 
However, when Thomp- 
son avoids resorting to 
‘‘Real Men” euphemisms, 
his reportage is surprisingly 


The author of under- 
ground classics Hell’s Angels 
and Fear and Loathing in | 
Las Vegas published little of - 


felt tribute to cohort Oscar | 


Rolling Stone in 1979, the ° 
dean of | 
“gonzo” journalism seemed | 
rest on his | 
laurels and notoriety. The | 
organization of | 
1979’s Great Shark Hunt - 
coupled with | 


Fear and Loathing in Hawaii 


effective. Consider, for 
example, his assessment of 
the reasons for undertaking 
a marathon run: 

“Run for your life 
sport, because that’s all you 
have left. The same people 
who burned their draft 
cards in the 60s and got 
lost in the 70s are now into 
running. When _ politics 
failed and personal relation- 
ships proved unmanageable; 
after McGovern went down 
and Nixon exploded right in 
front of our eyes... after 
Ted Kennedy got Stassen- 
ized and Jimmy Carter put 
the fork to everyone who 
ever believed anything he 
said about anything at all, 
and after the nation turned 
en masse to the atavistic 
wisdom of Ronald Reagan. 
Which may account for the 
odd spectacle of two gener- 


-ations of political activists 


and political anarchists 
finally turning — twenty 
years later — into Runners.” 

Nevertheless, The Curse 
of Lono isn’t any more a 
book about running than 
Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas was about the motor- 
cycle race Thompson was 
assigned to cover. As with 
the bulk of his published 
work, Thompson quickly 
digresses into other areas, 
making it difficult to pin 
him down to any one 
theme. 

Following the running 
of the marathon, the author 
sets out to explore Hawaii’s 
Kona Coast with illustrator 
sidekick Ralph Steadman in 
tow. Expecting nothing 
more than an idyllic vaca- 
tion, the mismatched duo 
quickly discover a seamy 
underworld of racial ten- 
sions, drug overloads, and 
altercations with drunken 
Samoans. A story related at 
barside by one of Thomp- 
son’s Hawaiian hosts illus- 
trates this aspect of the 
book: 

“The stories are grisly, 
and a few are probably true. 
A current favorite in Waiki- 
ki is the one about ‘a whole 
family from San Francisco’ 
— a lawyer, his wife and 
three children who _ got 
raped by a gang of Koreans 
while strolling on the beach 
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HUNTER S. THOMPSON: “We killed like champions.” 


862-1947 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


at sunset, so close to the 
Hilton that people sipping 
pineapple daiquiris on the 
hotel..-veranda heard their 
screams until long after 
dark, but they shrugged off 
the noise as nothing more 
than the shrieking of sea 
gulls in a feeding frenzy. 

‘Don’t go near the 
beach after dark’’ Skinner 
warned, unless you. feel 
seriously bored.”’ 

All of this is not to say 
The Curse of Lono is 
Thompson’s_ finest work. 
Though more cohesive than 
his sporadic articles of the 
late 70s, | Thompson’s 
Hawaiian odyssey neverthe- 
less runs out of steam prior 
to its conclusion. Following 
several weeks of inactivity 
due to a hellacious storm, 
Thompson and Steadman 
spend the remainder of the 
book on a Heineken-soaked 
fishing trip under the hire 
of a wizened old salt known 
as ‘“‘Captain Steve.’’ While 
passages like: ““The fish was 
looking me straight in the 
eye when I reached far out 
over the side and bashed his 
brains loose” showcase the 
author’s dry sense of 
humor, they strike me as 
nothing more than drug- 
addled gibberish written 
more to end the _ story 
hurriedly than neatly. 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


Ghouls. and Goblins will all 
give a_ holler 
Cocktails at Finbars are 
only a dollar. 


HALLOWEEN 


nine till closing 


Scary... g 


167 Main Street ¢ Burlington 


Let us create your wildest fantasies this 


Halloween with your hair and makeup. 


Despite these inconsis- 
tencies, The Curse of Lono 
is a return to form for the 
writer widely regarded as 
having ‘‘cashed his check.”’ 
Steadman’s bizarre color 
illustrations drive home 
Thompson’s kinetic story, 
and the book is further 
interspersed with bits of 
Hawaiian legend and trivia 
(the title, for instance, is 
derived from the Hawaiian 
God of Excess). The Curse 
of Lono doesn’t stand up to 
the acid-induced ravings of 
Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas or the merciless poli- 
tical commentary of On 
the Campaign Trail, and it is 
doubtful that it could. 
However, it remains a lucid, 
engrossing read, and consi- 
dering the pap that passes 


STEVEN BARR 
HAI AFFAIR 


Call For Appointment 


Women’s Division 


for ‘best-sellers’ these 863-5505 
| § Castle Building, 1690 Williston Road, So. Burlington 
enough. e ee 
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FRANK COOPER PRESENTS: 


LOOKS THAT 
GO TO WORK 
FOR YOU... 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
Puberty Blues is not what it seems. 
The film has all the elements of the new ““Teenagers 
in Lust’’ movies — sex in cars, a wimpy rock soundtrack, 


171 Battery St. ¢ Burlington, Vt ¢ 058-0504 ignorant parents, action (in this case, surfing), melo-’ 

18 Merchants Row e Rutland, Vt e 773-7750 : i 
drama, getting drunk, and of course, somebody falling 
into a pool. But Puberty Blues has innocence — a 


quality most of these films lack. 

The innocence of Puberty Blues lies in its honesty. 
In similar American products, the characters are pathe- 
tically sex starved and placed in unrealistic situations 
that could only come out of the minds of greedy 
producers. Films like My Tutor and The Last American 
Virgin were not made for the enrichment of the audi- 
ence, but for the enrichment of the producers. Puberty 
Blues, made in Australia, tries to strike a fairer balance. 
There is very little sexual exploitation (though sex plays 
heavily in the plot, little is actually shown), smarmy 
romanticism, or calculated melodrama in Puberty Blues, 
just enough to get it financed it seems. This was director 
Bruce Beresford’s first film, and whether you are in 
Hollywood or Sydney a first film is usually of an 
exploitative genre. The success of Puberty Blues allowed 
Beresford the chance to direct again — his next films 
were the acclaimed Breaker Morant and Tender Mercies. 
All three of these films share a low key humanism and 
an attention to detail. 

In Puberty Blues, it is the details that make the film 
intriguing — the settings, attitudes, and moods of 
growing up, the jolts and thrills of school days, the 
boredom and isolation of middle class suburbia. After 
dozens of films about the majesty and ruggedness of the 
Australian outback, this is the first film I’ve seen where 
the suburban middle class is shown. 

The world Beresford reveals is roughly Malibu in 
1971 with accents, and there is a strange comfort in that 
— that the same difficulties are shared by adolescents 
everywhere. Watching Puberty Blues, I had the same 
feeling as when Australia won the America Cup, that it 
was time to realize that Australia had become America, 
and that we were the ‘“‘Old World.”’ From its rough 
interior to its shining coasts, Australia has become the 
“New World,” the frontier. Even the rites of passage are 
a bit old fashioned — or to put it more bluntly, sexist. 

The main focus in Puberty Blues are a pair of girls 
who climb the school] social ladder into the nasty little 
realm of the surfers and their girls, and then pay the 
price for popularity. But Beresford is too fair a director 
to let it go at that, and too honest a man to moralize. 


Life's Essential Luwury 


Luxury, for skin, means getting Organized those methods into a 
the best of care. quick 3-step procedure: Soap 

to cleanse. Lotion to de-flake 

and clarify. Moisturizer to renew. 
That’s Clinique’s system of skin 
care—available now to anyone. 


The best of care comes from 
qualified dermatologists. They 
help thousands of skins a year, 
with visible results. 


That's why, in starting its search Clinique is the good life for skin. 


for the most effective skin care To learn how your skin can enjoy 
system, Clinique went straight to this privilege, consult the Clinique 


eZ > Computer at any Clinique counter ‘ : E : ; 
-top dermatologists. Studied the F ' : 
methods they used most often For good-looking skin, the best of Allergy Tested His solution to the tricky problem of teaching without 
to improve skin’s appearance. care isn’t luxury. It’s essential. 100% Fragrance Free patronizing’ is a good one — feminist self-realization 


through surfing. The girls learn their lesson, get on with 
growing up, and set an example for others, without 
being self conscious or unnaturally noble. This film did 
the same for its director — it taught Beresford the craft, 
set an example for the industry and the genre, and is 
unassumingly low key. Puberty Blues marks two rites of 
passage — for its characters and its maker. e 
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Mayair 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St.,Burl. 9:30-5:30,Mon. &Fri. til9 @ VISA, MasterCard, Amer.Ex.,Mayfair Charge. 


Almost Famous, Thank) 


You 


By DAN WILLIAMS 
Where Are You? Pinhead. 
B-Sharp Records. 

Pinhead is almost 
famous now, thank you. 

The Burlington band, 
noted. for’ such. offbeat 
material » :2as ** Almost 
Human’’ and “Little Roc- 
ker,’’ has become a peren- 
nial local fixture since its 
Hunt’s debut two years ago. 
A homemade EP entitled 
You Don’t Like Me, Do Ya? 
garnered good reviews. The 
band consistently draws at 
area nightclubs. Pinhead’s 
focus has shifted with this 
success. Maniacal rockers 
like ‘The Seizure” and 
“Turf Invaders’? are now 
performed infrequently and 
the .group displays a grow- 
ing preoccupation with 
‘reggae. Despite this increas- 
ingly mellow approach, the 
band continues to attract a 
larger audience. Pinhead’s 
second release, Where Are 
You? (B-Sharp Records), is 
undoubtedly targeted at 
this newfound following. 

Where Are You? is 
Pinhead’s (vocalist Doug 
Knapp, guitarist Tor Borg- 
strom, bassist Jeff Spencer, 
keyboardist Mark Spencer 
and drummer Bill Kinzie) 
most audacious bid for 
commercial success. A six- 
song EP that seemingly 
took longer than Nebraska 
to record, the album is the 
result of nearly a year of 
studio work. From a tech- 
nical standpoint, Where Are 
You? is excellent. However, 
the song selection and 
approach are disappointing- 
ly tame coming from a band 
that once sang “kill your 
parents, then we’ll talk.”’ 

A major asset of Where 
Are You? is its striking 
sound quality. With outside 
producer Bill Krauss at the 
helm, Pinhead has begun 
to explore the possibilities 
of studio sound. Unlike the 


Pinhead 


low-tech You Dont Brke 
Me, Do Ya?, they have 
painstakingly laid down the 
six songs track by track, 
resulting in a dense mix that 
stands up well to repeated 
listenings. 

The band’s chops are 
equally noteworthy. High- 
lighted by Spencer’s. key- 
board virtuosity and _ bro- 
ther Jeff’s steady bass, 
the band displays a cohe- 


‘sion transcending their bar 


band status. And while lead 
singer Knapp’s_ range is 
limited at best, his vocals 
are delivered. with the 
necessary gusto to. sing 
lyrics like “The Mutants 
Are Coming” convincingly. 
The name Pinhead may 
connote punk of the four- 
chord school, but don’t let 
it fool you. This band can 
play, and does play well on 
Where Are You? 


Unfortunately, the EP’s 
material fails to live up to 
its technical competency. 
Considering the sheer num- 
ber of songs in the band’s 
repertoire (they regularly 
play three sets a night), a 
scant six songs seem inade- 
quate, especially when two 
of the cuts have already 
been released. 

The EP kicks off with 
“Where Are You?” and 
closes with “Be a Good 


Citizen.” The former is a . e is 
.ing increasingly ironic. With 


subdued ballad with a pro- 
nounced reggae feel, and 
the latter is an infectious 
pop tune that tells the 
listener in no uncertain 
manner “don’t get hooked 
on booze or drugs,”’ among 
other things. Although both 
are good songs, and sound 
more commanding than the 
versions on You Don't Like 
Me, Do Ya?, their inclusion 
amounts to redundancy. 
Considering the myriad 
delays in Where Are You?’s 
release, it would have been 


more satisfying to hear two 
new songs instead of -re- 
issuing familiar material. 


Of the four new selec- 
tions, two stand out. ‘‘Here 
Come the Mutants” (’7 see 
their hollow eyes/here come 
the mutants, uh oh’’) is a 
propulsive rocker enlivened 
by  Spencer’s screeching 
keyboards, and “Subway” 
(‘In the. subway... down’’) 
is an engaging slice of life 
featuring an uncharacteris- 
tic harmonica break and 
carnival-style keyboards. 


The remaining two 
songs are. disappointing. 
‘Don’t Dance” is the band’s 
attempt at an extended rap, 
complete with handclaps 
and funky bass line. One of 
Pinhead’s best when _per- 


formed live, the studio 
version is plodding and 
anemic. Side one’s 


‘Nature’? is similarly lack- 
luster. While featuring -a 
luring melody and blazing 
guitar duel, asinine lyrics 
like “We had this stuff 
called oxygen/it used to 
hang from all of the trees” 
lower it to a level of self- 
parody. 


Pinhead once performed 
a song entitled “‘We’re a 
Popular Band.” The song, a 
send-up of rock star conven- 
tions, was funny at the 
time, but its title is becom- 


the advent of commercial 
success on the _ horizon, 
Pinhead may find it diffi- 
cult to take the chances or 
capture the freshness of 
their previous work, The 
band remains a force to be 
reckoned with live, and I’d 
still take in a performance 
any night. But, since the 
manic energy of their stage 
show is in short supply on 
Where Are You?, I would 
hesitate to recommend the 
disc. * 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski © 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 


EDITORIAL INTERNSHIP 


Available Immediately 


Vermont affiliate of the 

American Heart Association seeks 
student to edit,write,layout,paste up 
quarterly newsletter. Good writing skills. 
$100 stipend per issue (10-15 hours) 
Excellent opportunity for right person. 


Send letter and one page article of your choice to: 


American 
2821 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
985-8048 
Submit by 11-4-83 


KD VE NA’ 


505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
til 11:00 p.m. 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 


SAI LBOARD SAILS 


in head and power head. 
Vertical or Horizontal cut. 
Sizes from 3.7 to 7.0 sq. m. 


SAILBOAT SAILS 


Storm jibs, genoas, spinnakers. 
Stock or custom. 
White and colors. 


| Save 10-25% on all sails 


in stock, and receive a 


$20.00 Coupon toward a wetsuit 


erin 


67 Main St. 
Burlington 
862-8383 
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up to 40% off on 1983 and 1984 Dynastar and Rossignol Skis - 
Boots and Afterski Boots - Salomon and Look Bindings - Kerma an 


Anniversary Celebration at 


Odd Steen Ski Sh 


23 years in the Ski Business ' 
Thurs.—-Fri. - Sat. & Sunday 


Cross Country Boots Rossignol Cross Country Skis 


DOOR PRIZE: come in and sign up, and you may win: 


Dynastars all new DYNASTY ski, a $300 value. Like no other high 
performance recreational ski in the world, the DYNASTY gives you the 
latest in Technology, Quality and Performance. Omega Rib, Elasteel, 
Acrylic Foam Core, Starflex Base and Granix Top - all in one Package. 


PACKAGE |: 


PACKAGE II 


PACKAGE Ii 


Cross Country Ski Packages, Adult and Children’s, starting at $88. 
FREE: One Day-ticket at Mt. Mansfield in’Stawe- 


NO OTHER SKIS DO SO MUCH SO WELL! 


ALPI ne [2 S Ki PAC KAG S (Anniversary Specials) 
Beginners to Intermediate Skiers: 
Rossignol! Skis, Look Bindings and Poles, Installation & Engraving 

3e Price $189. 
Dynastar Skis, Salomon Bindings, Look Poles, Installation & Engraving 


ge Price $209. 


Total Value $280. Packa 


Total Value $305. Packa 


Intermediate to Advanced Skiers: 
I: Dynastar Skis and Poles, Salomon Bindings, Installation & Engraving 


ge Price $269. 


Total Value $370. Packa 
Other Packages upon Request 


for the 10 first customers to buy a pair of Alpine Skis 


Brae we ODD STEEN SKI SHOP 
Thurs.-Fri, 9-8 388 Shelburne Rd. 
Saturday 9-5 (Downstairs at the Ski Shop) 
Sunday +5 Burlington, Vt. 

862-5552 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


SODA 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEVERAGE 
CENTER 


Nordica Alpine Ski 
d Ramy Poles - Trak 


Ski Capital of the East 


The Shakin’ Pyramids: 


Milkshake 
Rock 


THE SHAKIN’ PYRAMIDS: The Glasgow-based rockabilly 
quartet will appear at Hunt’s Monday, October 31. 


; By JOHN ACKERMAN 
The Shakin’ Pyramids, The Shakin’ Pyramids, CBS 
Records, 1983. 

When my editor calls and tells me he’s got some- 
thing to review, I usually expect it to be a book. Conse- 
quently, I was surprised to find the assignment an album 
review, but not being one to pass up a challenge, I gave 
it a listen. I wound up reviewing the debut album for 
the Shakin’ Pyramids, a Glasgow-based rockabilly 
quartet. 

The rockabilly revival is still with us; whether or not 
this is a good thing is up to the individual. The Stray 
Cats are getting obnoxious amounts of airplay on- 
mainstream radio stations, and many new bands have 
adopted rockabilly as their main genre of music. 

The Shakin’ Pyramids are one of these groups — 
they have all the necessary attributes, including the 
proper haircuts. They also have lots of energy, which, it | 
should be pointed out, is their best feature. | 

Unfortunately, rockabilly has always seemed to me | 
to be like a vanilla milkshake: it can be good, but it’s 
nothing new. This stuff was being done in the late 50s in 
about the same form as it is now. I prefer the originals 
like Jerry Lee Lewis or Eddie Cochran to most of the 
new releases. 

A few cuts could probably grow on you (and in the 
hands of the people at Q99, could definitely grow into a 
pain in the neck). ““Teenage Boogie,’”’ on the first side, is 
an excellent example of the sort of music the Pyramids 
play: it’s a fast, catchy, finger-snapping type of tune 
with relatively simple lyrics. There will be no minds 


stretched over “Teenage boogie on a Saturday night” 


repeated ad nauseum. That song, and ‘“‘Take a Trip,”’ the 
opening cut, were my own personal faves, both being 
relatively harmless. 

To find out how they would strike the average 
listener I took an informal poll by playing the record for 
a few members of the REO Speedwagon set. The results 
were not encouraging. Typical comments included, 
‘Why are we listening to this?” and ‘‘Turn it to B100.”’ 
I suppose they couldn’t be expected to be too excited, 
since these are the types that don’t listen to anything 
that isn’t in the current top 40 charts. But they do point 
out one crucial fact: those who like the Stray Cats will 
like the Shakin’ Pyramids, those who don’t, won’t. For 
all practical purposes, these. guys are just another 


rockabilly band, better than most but still a rehash of | 


the originals. 

The Pyramids will be at Hunt’s Oct. 31. If you’re 
interested, I'd suggest checking them out then; it’ll be 
cheaper than buying the album. You can always invest 
later if you decide you like them, There’s a lot of energy 
here and it’s danceable, both good qualities for a live 
band. But (and this is a big but) there is nothing really 
new or innovative in their style. =e 
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America’s # 1 Software Dealer 


SUPER SAVINGS 
ON SOFTWARE 
AT SOFTWARE CITY! 


- Programs « Books + Magazines « Peripherals 


* Disks « Accessories 
SOFTWARE ALWAYS DISCOUNTED! 


SAVE EVEN MORE! 


BURLINGTON'S GOT IT! 


All The Wine You Can Drink! 


with any Dinner 
CHABLIS 


BURGUNDY SANGRIA 


Come In! LeDonna’s has an extensive new dinner menu 


featuring the Best International Food In Town! 


(ask about our rep!) 


Fettuccine + Crepes + Short Ribs 
Chinese Rice Dishes - Fish 


LD snes 


RESTAURANT 
175 Church St. (Across Main St. & around the corner 
from Flynn Theatre ) 


YOU ALWAYS GET A 5% to 20% DIS- 
COUNT at SOFTWARE CITY. 


Between now and 11/5/83 we’ll give you an 
additional 5% program discount when you 
show us a VALID UVM ID. 


* 10% to 25% PROGAM DISCOUNT x 


All Dinners include: 


Dinners 


yy Salad Appetizer Tray 
Apple - Atari- TRS-80- IBM- VIC % Boston Lettuce Salad From 
Sinclair - Commodore 64 ¥ Bread & Baby Croissants 
Texas Instruments “all the Wine you can drink” 35 IS 


CP/M - Others 


: 4 

Our Food & Prices Will Astound You! 
2¢-Pine: Sti (near Bove’s) 
M-Sat 10am-6pm 864-6981 


A Public Service of this (RM 
__ newspaper & The Advertising Council 


* MERCHANT IVORY ‘a 
PRODUCTIONS Presents a 


JOUE CHRISTIE j z 
| SHASHI KAPOOR in <= 


Fit] |} 


When David had open 
heart surgery not long 
ago, he needed six vital 
units of blood, type O Neg. 
All of it was obtained, 
processed and provided 
by the Red Cross blood 
center. 

We're not the heroes of 
this lifesaving story (the 
six wonderful blood 
donors should get the 
medals). But we (and 
other voluntary blood cen- 


222 College St. Burlington 
Recorded program info: 863-9515 


ters) do need your con- 
tinued support. Blood, 
you know, doesn’t grow on 


“One of the surprise delights 
of the season.” 


— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


trees. It comes from 
donors. Like you. And we 


need more people like Moustapha Akkad presents 1 
you. Call your Red Cross Gerard Depardieu Nathalie Baye 


or other voluntary blood j re ; 
center soon. Please. =. 


MICHAEL CAINE and JULIE WALTERS 


IPG i) ® € 1983 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES INC ie 


12:10, 2:20,-4:30, 7:00, 9:10 
LLL | 


The first time he saw her, 
she was a prostitute. 
The second time, 
she was his best friend's wife. G : 
The third time, y — JS TAR.WARS. 


she was his ont we spn 
oan Me |] RETURNS [EDI 


We regret we cannot 
f ; , accept discount cards or 
12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 Senior Citizen discount 


prices. No Passes 


fam SFP. LES FILMS MARCEL DASSAULT. FR 3 SCREENPLAY BY JEAN-CLAUDE CARRIERE 
DANEEL VIGNE 


Through Saturday, October 29 Sunday through Tuesday, October 30-November 1 : 
iginal BREATHLESS ERASERHEAD 

ihe On hy “ 12:00, 3:45, 7:35 Wednesday through Saturday, November 2-5 : 

° si et dP halite DEMON POND THE BALLAD OF ORIN ' 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 12:00, 4:35, 9:15 2:20, 7:00 | 


1:40, 5:25, 9:20 
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FEATURES 
Fred’s Kicks Off Pub Season 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 


atmosphere than a bar.”’ 


In St. Louis’ Busch Despite such — enthu- 
Memorial Stadium, New siasm, Phil Amorese, a bar- 
York s Ali Haji-Shiekh tender at the Chickenbone 
kicked off to begin a Cafe, felt that the pub 


disastrous confrontation be- 
tween the Giants and the ass 
Cardinals last Monday f[ 
night. But that same night 
roughly 1000 miles closer 
to home, Fred’s on _ the 
Green kicked off what 
looks to be an_ infinitely 
more promising season. 
Fred’s, the new campus 


would not detract from the 
popularity of downtown 
‘bars. 

Complaints were few. 
Many suggested dancing, 
while two students peti- 
tioned for backgammon. 
Other suggestions included 
a foosball table and hotdogs 
steamed in beer. Brown, in 


bistro, is located in the 
basement of the Billings 
Student Center. It is named 
after Frederick Billings. The 
pub is scheduled to operate 
four nights a week. Those 
nights are Monday, Thurs- 


day, Friday and Saturday 


evenings. 

Although the night 
began slowly in the Round 
Room, tables began filling 
at around 9 p.m., when the 
game was scheduled to 
begin. Over 120 patrons 
turned out, and at times 
during the evening the room 
was filled with a near 
capacity crowd. 

The game was shown on 
a large screen television. 
Although football was the 
focus for some, the major- 
ity of students seemed 
to have attended to enjoy. 


an evening on campus in a 


relaxed atmosphere. 


Factory Outlets For Savings — 


By KRISTIN EDWARDS 

There are over a dozen 
factory outlets in the 
Northern Vermont area, all 
of them providing an alter- 
native to the exorbitant 
prices of the big-name 
department stores. Today, 
factory outlets sell a wide 
range of items, from shoes 
and sweaters to cheeses and 
wines, at 20 to 50 percent 
off the retail price. 

Shoes are the most 
available of the reduced- 
price products. Five foot- 
‘wear outlets are in this area, 
and almost any style of 
shoe can be found at a 
reduced price. Within walk- 
ing distance is the Dunham 
Footwear outlet on 161 
Church Street. Dunham 
sells the casual dress shoe, 
working and hiking boot. 
Their boots range from 
$30-80, while their casual 
and dress shoes start at $15 
and go up to $45. All the 
Dunham items are reduced 
20 to 40 percent from the 


EVENING ANTICIPATION: 


And the atmosphere 
was certainly relaxed. The 
low-lit room flickered in 
crimson candlelight while 


the Cards’ Neil O’Donaghue . 


missed three overtime field 
goal attempts to the back- 
beat of the Police. Those 
who weren’t talking or 
gasping at the athletic inep- 
titude of the laughable 
display of professional foot- 
ball were filling their 
mouths with hot pastrami 
and cheddar. sandwiches, 
and even hotter nachos. On 
hand were wine, beer and 


at 1203 Williston Road, 
South Burlington. Timber- 
land offers their working 


N 


Norwegian leather boot 
goes for $89. The Timber- 


PT. ALLE T. 


Pre-pub action in the Round Room. 


GLENN RUSSELL 


soda (served by a highly off-campus students, and 
professional staff of student |members of the Greek com- 


SAGA employees) to cool 
palates. Free popcorn was 
also available. 

The pub, brainchild of 
Student Association Vice 
President Bob Brown, was 
viewed by virtually all as a 
success. Said’ Brown, “I 
think that the turnout was 
very good. I was especially 
pleased with the diversity of 
the people in attendance. 
There were students from 
every class, a good male-to- 
female ratio, on-campus and 


If you can’t find the 
right shoe in the Burlington 
area, then you -can travel to 
boot for $49, while their Winooski’s Gladstone House 


t.H, 


of Shoes at 94 West Canal 
St. Gladstone’s offers a 


munity.” 


Brown’s positive senti- 


ments were shared by most, 
even in light of the Giants’ 
poor performance. A num- 
ber of Chittenden-Buck- 
ham-Wills freshmen said 
that they’d ‘“‘certainly make 
it a practice to attend,”’ and 
that they would ‘“‘choose it 
in the winter time’ over 
downtown. A_ group of 
juniors thought that Fred’s 
provided a “‘more relaxing 


outlets offer reduced price 
clothing for both men and 
women. The Hathaway Fac- 
tory Outlet on 153 Cherry 
Street in Burlington sells 
men’s and women’s swea- 
ters and shirts at up to a 50 
percent reduced price. The 
shirts are by Hathaway, 
Christian Dior and Chaps by 
Ralph Lauren. The shirts 
begin as low as $12.99 and 
go up to $27.50 for the 
Lochlana wool shirts. 
Besides the reduced prices, 
Hathaway sells irregulars for 
$12.50. Hathaway and 
Chaps by Ralph Lauren 
sweaters run from $18.50 
to $62.50. 

Though many of the 


-outlets are for clothes and 


shoes, food outlets are also 
appearing. The Cheese Out- 
let, located in a 250-square 
foot outlet on 398 Pine 
Street in Burlington, is an 
example. The Cheese Outlet 
sells cheese as well as their 
own baked goods at a 20 to 
50 percent reduction. Week- 


response, mentioned that 
“at the end of the first 
week of operations we’ll be 
getting together (the pub 
sponsors) to make an assess- 
ment for improvements.”’ 
- -Fred’s has released a 
calendar of events for Octo- 
ber and November. Monday 
nights will feature football 
from 8 to 12 p.m. On 
Thursdays (8-11 p.m.),| 
favorite programs Cheers 
and Hill Street Blues will be 
‘shown on the large screen 
television. On _ Fridays 
movies. will be shown 
(Stripes is this Friday’s 
feature), and on. Saturday 
evenings Fred’s will offer 
live entertainment. 
Although the night’s 
game (dragged into over- 
time) ended in a tie, the 
season opener for Fred’s on 
the Green predicts -a win- |: 
ning series of evenings. e- 


than wine? And at prices 
ranging from $1 to $40 a 
bottle, there’s something 
for everyone. 

For more drinks, there 
is the Beverage Warehouse 
on East Street in Winooski. 
With only a 16 percent 
mark-up on any of the 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic 
beverages, the warehouse 
sells a complete beverage 
line. 

Factory outlets even 
offer the convenience of 
shopping in one place with 
the South Burlington Fac- 
tory Outlet Center in South 
Burlington. In November 
1982 the old Grand Way 
was renovated and made 
into the South Burlington 
Factory Outlet Center. The 
center houses over 16 fac- 
tory outlets. The stores 
range from the Hit or Miss 
Juniors Outlet to the Kids 
Port outlet. 

The Factory Outlet 
Center offers even a greater 
selection of footwear; it 


original retail price. land boots and casual shoes variety of men’s and _ly cheese specials of $1.99.a houses the Frye Boot Out- 

Further down in the all sell for 30 to 40 percent women’s styles by Red- pound are also offered at let, Frugal Frank’s and 

South Burlington area is the off the retail price. cross, Sebago, Mainwood, the outlet. This week the the Bass Shoe Outlet. Frye 

: Bass Shoe Factory Outlet at In Shelburne at the Hush Puppies and Mia. special is Vermont Cheddar. sells both their men’s and 
| 1305 Williston Road. Bass Dexter’s shoe factory out- Their shoes run from Their baked goods range women’s boots at a 40 to 


7 


saddles, bucks and boots are 
priced between $20 and 
$50 at $10 to $12 savings. 
For the all purpose boot 
and casual shoe, there is the 
Timberland Factory Outlet 


26 


let, men’s and women’s 
shoes and boots are avail- 
able at a $20 reduction 
from the retail price. The 
boots and shoes range from 
$24 to $45.99. 


$19.99 to $50; boots cost 
between $19.99 and $60. 
All of Gladstone’s shoes are 
at a 10 to 20 percent 
discount. 

Besides low-cost shoes, 


from cheesecake to their 
own original cheese quiche 
in a puff pastry shell, which 
now sells throughout the 
New England area. What 
would go better with cheese 


50 percent discount. Frugel 
Frank’s offers a variety of 
shoes in prices ranging from 
$15 to $50. 


_ see OUTLETS, page 27 
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Writing 


Lifeline 


At L/L 


By JENNIFER ORR 
Papers! Papers! Papers! 
They’re one of the more 


familiar — and sometimes 
nightmarish — aspects of 
college life. How many 


nights do you spend wring- 
ing your brains‘and feverish- 
ly writing, a wastebasket at 
your feet, voraciously con- 
suming mounds of _ ink- 
splotched papers, and get- 
ting nowhere? Too many. 
But don’t reach for a gun 
yet, help is on the way. 

Yes, right here on the 
UVM campus, there is a 
rescue squad of dedicated 
young men and women 
ready to spring to your aid. 
Who are these ministrant 
knights? They are the tutors 
of the Writing Center, loca- 
ted in the L/L Commons. 
After many weeks of inten- 
sive training, they are ready 
and waiting to help you 
with your battles. And all 
that you have to do is drop 
by the office (244 L/L 
Commons) or give them a 
call (656-4443) any time 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

But what do they do, 
you ask? They provide a 
variety of free _ services. 


Having trouble developing a 
your research 


thesis for 


paper? Or maybe you need 
to expand your topic, but 
you don’t quite know what 
to say? No problem. They 
will sit down with you and 
help you organize your 
thoughts, clarify your ideas, 
and map out your writing 
plan. Worrying about that 
professor who is never satis- 
fied with your efforts? 
They will be happy to 
review a rough draft with 
you, working through any 
weak spots and showing 
you how to polish it up. 
They tailor the session to fit 
the individual’s needs, and 
they handle everything 
from organizational prob- 
lems to grammatical errors. 

These people are upper- 
classmen with strong back- 
grounds in writing. They 
enjoy writing, but they also 
understand the many frus- 
trations which sometimes 
arise. They are more than 
willing to share whatever 
tricks of the trade they 
know with their fellow 
students, as well as lending 
some moral support and 
encouragement. So stop by 
the Writing Center (just 
around the corner from the 


Fireplace Lounge) and 
check them out. You’ll be 
glad you did. ° 


862-3385 


658-1596 


Mon-Fri:9:30-9, 


OUTLETS 
Continued from page 26 


For women’s clothing 
there are Hit or Miss, Old 
Mill, Dress Barn and Labels 
for Less..-The Dress Barn 
offers women’s designer 
clothing, by Calvin Klein, 
Villager, and Jeans of New 
York all at 20 to 50 percent 


off the regular retail prices. 
Labels for Less sells Ship 
and Shore, Levis and Sasson 
in large _half-sizes_ for 
women. 

For men there is Jay- 
mor Slacks, which sells 
dress slacks at 30 to 50 
percent discounts. Jaymor 
slacks run from $14.99 to 
$69.99. 

Jeans, winter coats, and 
sweaters for both men and 
women can be found at All 
Seasons in the factory out- 
let center. All. Seasons’ 
items are 30 to 70 percent 
off the suggested retail 
price. 

The Sweater Store sells 
their own 100 percent Shet- 
land wools and Shetland 
wool blend sweaters for 
$10.95 to $50. Their swea- 
ters are up to 70 percent off 
the retail price. 

The other outlets in the 
Factory Outlet Center 
include Form Fit Rogers 
Lingerie, Manhattan Shirt 
Outlet, Maternity Ware- 
house, Jasons Jewelers, 
Kid’s Port, Linens and 
Things, Nut Cracker Sweet, 
and Old Mill Kitchen com- 


pany. @ 


CASSLER’S TOYS 
e 336 No. Winooski Ave. 


Mon-Thurs:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 
Sat:9-5, Sun:12-5 


e Burlington Square Mall 


Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 


© The Champlain Mill 
Mon-Sat: 10-9, Sun:12-5 


Choose from one of the largest selections 


of masks, theatrical makeup, wigs, costumes, 


disguises and props you’ll ever see! 


HALLOWEEN 
COSTUME CONTEST 


4:00 Monday Oct. 31st Burlington 
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Square StorePrizes for Winners Only 


( CASSLER’S TOYS... ‘“‘WE SELL FUN’’ ES 


another pretty face! 


EVERYONE 
I> PICKING UP 
ON PILOT PENS 


WATCH OUT FOR 
THE STUDY HALL SN 


They know that the 89¢ « Lik 
extra fine PilotRazor 3), Ff) 1, 
Point marker pen writes 3°. #1 

as smooth as silk. And ss p< 
the custom-fit metal 
collar helps keep that 
point extra fine page - ¥ 
after page. That's why ° 
when it comes to a 
Razor Point, it’s love 
at first write. i 


j OF 4 
/ fate 
< 2 


Cl 


2 


S0 thic...ctilwe aprratwete 


National Sponsor of MDA/Jérry Lewis Telethon 


- RAZOR POINT. 


| Extra-fine marker pen 


This Halloween 
‘don’t be just 


B eateints 
‘ oe SAS 
? 8 Bs Beet “ 


OBS a 
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weet. 


Burlington Memorial Auditorium 
November 9th, 8:00 P.M. 
Tickets info: 863-3210 and at Baileys 


Gerry Peirce 


All seats are reserved at $12.50 each. .. Have a PAP test 
Itcan save your life. 
HILTON VALENTINE JOHN STEEL ERIC BURDON ALAN PRICE CHAS CHANDLER Aone se 


Cancer Society. ¥ 
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irs with 
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hot, dance fever st 
7 & diet 7UP* Real ¢ 


ms When the beat gets 
taste of Seagram § 


© 1983. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y, N.Y AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND, 80 PROOF », 
“Sevendp” and “7UP" are trademarks of the Seven-Up Company Seagram Ss 
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Good thru: 
Nov. 28th 
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Viva Italia! 


La Bottega 

Church Street’s La Bottega is an Italian restaurant. 
It’s also a bakery, a pasta factory, and an Italian gro- 
cery. But it is first and foremost none of the above. 
Most accurately, La Bottega is a small slice of Florence 
wedged into a Burlington city block. 

A companion and I went to La Bottega to sample its 
fare, and left quite contented. 

The interior of La Bottega reflects the food. Both 
are simple, fresh, and Italian. The room is airy, well lit 
and quite cheerful in contrast to the darker, more 
romantic interiors preferred by many restaurants. 
Charming cafe tables are ornamented with silk flowers, 
and shelves stocked with Italian delectables line the 
room. And though I’m not partial to thematic interiors, 
the place feels authentically Italian. 

And the food certainly is. Pasta is prepared fresh 
daily, as are breads. For dinner, I sampled the cheese 
ravioli in homemade tomato sauce ($4.25), while my 
companion had linguini in the same sauce ($3.75). Both 
were served with salad and bread. 

Our salads were small and basic, but I thought it one 
of the best house salads I’ve eaten. The cold combina- 
tion of Romaine lettuce, tomatoes, olives (green and 
black), mushrooms and cheese topped with tangy and 
spicy Italian (what else?) dressing did just the trick to 
whet our appetites. 

From this we moved to our pasta dishes. College 
students reared on Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee will soon learn 
what real, fresh, homemade pasta is all about. My cheese 
ravioli were slightly undercooked and chewy, but this is 
precisely the way that I enjoy them. My companion’s 
linguini, as we both agreed, were delicious. The sauce, a 
more than generous dollop of which covered both our 
dishes, deserves special note. 

Most commercial tomato sauces that lay claim to 
being “‘the thickest sauce imaginable” are virtually puree 
in comparison to La Bottega’s. You could, quite literal- 
ly, eat the sauce with a fork. It is thick and chunky, and 
slightly spicy, a perfect complement to the pasta. 
Servings were adequate, not overbearing. 

Some dessert was definitely in order, and a display 
case filled with creamy confections proved an inescap- 
able temptation. We sauntered up to the counter, like 
12-year-olds in a candy store, and eyed the delights. I 
went with a vanilla napoleon, while my companion 
opted for an eclair. Both were $.95, and well worth it. 
The napoleon was tasty, but my only complaint is that 
it was too cold, and was a bit difficult to eat. The eclair, 
though, was delicious and creamy, with a flaky shell. 

For dinner, La Bottega also offers a number of cold 
pasta salads, including Scampi and pesto with asparagus, 
primaveri, and poveralla salads, all of which come with 
bread and salad, and cost $2.95 for one or $3.50 for a 
combination of two or three. Cold wedges are also 
available. There is a special salad as well as a special 
pasta dish weekly. Other desserts included mocha butter 
cream cupcakes ($.75), Grand Marnier cheesecake 
($1.95/slice) and baklava ($.75). 

The entire tab for our venture, inclusive of dinners, 
sodas, and desserts, was a highly affordable $11.50, and 
it was an enjoyable venture at that. The informality of 
La Bottega (tables are waited on only when there is a 
demand) lends itself well to a first date, and a box of 
Perugina chocolates (or any of the myriad of imported 
candies) will certainly warm a date’s heart, and belly. 
And for $.75, you can take home a loaf of excellent 
Italian bread, an ideal replacement for tomorrow’s 
toasted Wonder with breakfast. 


LISA MOORE 


—Joshua Prince 
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FAILURE TO COMMUNICATE ? 
NOT IF WE CAN HELP IT !! 


Going to 
a Grocery 


The 485th ENGINEERING AND INSTALLATION GROUP 
Griffiss Air Force Base, New York 


Engineering State-of-the-art communications and electronic systems 
throughout the world 


Security Systems “Nav Aids 

Air Traffic Control -Telephone 

“Data Systems -Public Address 
Radio -Fiber Optics 
Satellite ‘Radar 

ah Troposheric Scatter 
Computer Electronic Security 


RECRUITERS will be on campus 15 Nov 1983 
interviewing for civilian opportunities as ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS. ILM 
| 413.59 Y 

Yy Y 


An undeniably depressing aspect of moving. off 
campus involves the weekly rite of shopping. Students 


eo Saturday November 5 who have subsisted on SAGA for the past couple of 


P : years, and whose most comprehensive shopping venture 
Noon to Midnight ; has consisted of a midnight run for a six-pack and some 
pretzels, are forced to domesticate themselves. Soap and 
toilet paper can no longer be taken for granted, and 
Ev some students inevitably learn the hard way. 


oe The off-campus student has three alternatives in the 
ig: Marsh Dining Hall battle to feed and cleanse himself. He can either resort 

, | to the off-campus mealcard (a cop-out), move his 
kitchenette into the nearest McDonald’s (the same), or 
tack Chance To Register i sy a is himself. wath the latter, he’d better find 


Billings Nov.1&2, 11-2. 


The first places that come to mind are the super- 
markets. P&C, Grand Union, Martin’s and IGA leap to 


Sponsored by the Vermont Heart Association mind. These all offer roughly the same benefits. They 


are relatively inexpensive, have regular sales, and offer 
virtually everything one could ever wish to purchase. 
S = N : O a S a @ 


But they are relatively inaccessible (with the exception 
To Get Your Yearbook Picture Taken 


of the downtown Grand Union) to students without 
cars. So, for the off-campus, downtown, self-sufficient 
student, the mom and pop grocery is a viable alterna- 
tive. : 


The Willard Street Market on the corner of Loomis 
and North Willard claims that “you can’t beat our 
meat.” They do have, arguably, the best steaks in town, 
ranging from $2.80 to $3.00 a pound. 


Between Loomis and North Streets is the Henry 
‘Street Market. A small store presently changing owner- 
ship, it has a limited selection, but is convenient for 
many. The store also offers homemade sandwiches for 
around a buck, a definite deal. 


The renowned Kampus Kitchen on Colchester 
Avenue is convenient for on-campus as well as off- 
campus students. Beer abounds, although prices are a bit 
steep. 


Kerry’s Kwik Stop, on St. Paul Street, does not have 
a terrific selection, although most staples are available. 
There is a huge selection of beverages. Kerry’s Pizza is 
also right next door, so you can shop and chomp at the 
same time. 


The Turn Stop is conveniently and centrally located 
on Main Street. The store has a decent beverage selec- 
tion, has fresh produce, and vends all the necessaries, in 
case you run out of something and aren’t quite set for 
another spending extravaganza. 


The Handy Shop on the corner of King and Pine is 
close to the Pine Street condominiums, and also offers 
beverages as well as staples. 


Today & Tomorrow - Oct. 27-28 
8:30 - 5:00 
Ariel Office-downstairs Billings 
$3.00 sitting fee 


Although prices at these mom and pop groceries 
average slightly higher than those in the supermarkets, 
their convenience redeems them. Besides, we’ve got to 
help out the little man, right? 


—Joshua Prince 
with Dan Williams 
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0 MELE T 5 HEARTY, HOMEMADE 
And anything else youd want for BREAKF AST 


E a) K | STACKS OF PANCAKES, 1144 OMELETS 
ler LUNCH) DAILY 99¢ SPECIAL 
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123. E. ALLEN ST.. WINOOSE1. 655-1700: 


: Pearls 
BRUNCHING IT dg rr 


STRAWBERRIES IN CHAMPAGNE 2.75 


H MELON AND FRESH FRUIT WITH YOGURT MOUSSELINE 1.75 
IN BURLINGTON | 2222" 


Eggs served with French Fries or Scalloped Potatoes 
2 EGGS ANY STYLE 225 

THREE EGG OMELETTE 2.50 

Your choice of ingredients — add .25 per item 
Cheddar 


Bacon Mushrooms 
Swiss Ham Green Peppers 
: Blue Cheese Sausage Tomatoes 
Cream Cheese *Cavar Alfalfa Sprouts 
Sour Cream *Smoked Saallops Avocado 
“Prosciutto 
*add .50 per item 
CODDLED EGGS two eggs baked with cream, butter, 
cheese and fresh parsley 2.25 
EGGS BENEDICT 3.95 
STEAK AND EGGS two eggs any style, six ounce steak 6.25 


WALNUT WAFFLES with apple butter or maple syrup 2.50 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH Lee fat cooked cep a ee = aed 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM CHEF'S STRUDEL 3.75 


WELSH RAREBIT a cheese & beer sauce, with ham 
onan english muffin 4.25 
VAY, Ex | x Basket of Breads Complimentary to each table 
SIDE ORDERS 
WORKS BACON,HAM 1.00 BAGEL 50 
The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, V1/655-2044 -SAUSAGE 1.25 CREAM CHEESE 35 
STEAK 4.25 LOX 1.75 


SAUTEED CHICKEN LIVERS 1.50 ENGLISH MUFFINS 50 
CRUMPETS 50 


PASTRY CART COFFEE, TEA 65 


135 Pearl St., Burlington (across from the Post Office 863-2343 


——— 


Glass of Vino or 
Campari Cocktail 
Included with Meal. 
11-2:30 
Mechanics Lane Burlington 


Saturday & 
Sunday SUNDAY BRUNCH 


Brunch 11-3 O'CLOCK 


ict 2.95 MARYS + ITALIAN OMELETS - FRESH FRUIT » CAPPUCINO 
THE ig a FRUIT COMPOTE - MIMOSAS - GRAND MARNIER FRENCE 
RUSTY TOAST -« INTERNATIONAL COFFEES - APPLEFRITTERS - HO’ 


SC UFFER DMA eeCOM §STEAMED CIDER WITH RUM - CAFE AU LAIT » HAM ANg 


Hours: 
Mon-Thurs 11am-10pm 
148 Church St. Fri-Sat 1lam-11lpm 
864-9451 Sun 1lam-8pm 
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UVM CAPTAIN ROB McCONNELL TAKES A SLAPSHOT AGAINST PROVIDENCE: 
The Cats lost to the Friars 5-4, on Nov.13 of last year. 


Dartmouth Beats 


Cats, 3-2 


By ANDY COOK 

Among other things, 
they lost their chance to 
finish above .500, a fate the 
soccer Cats had avoided 
eight times in the last 
nine years and 14 times in 
their 19 year history. 

And the 4-7-1 Cata- 
mounts will only finish at 
.500 if they win their 
remaining three games, in- 
cluding Saturdav’s bout 
with nationally ranked Fair- 
leigh Dickinson at Teaneck, 
N.J. 

These negative facts 
became reality yesterday 
afternoon, as UVM lost to 
Dartmouth 3-2 _ before 
several people at rain- 
drenched Centennial Field. 
Vermont had its chances in 
the first half, but at inter- 
mission the score was 1-1. 
In the second half, Dart- 
mouth took a 3-1 lead on 
two goals that were not “‘of 
high quality”? according to 
UVM coach Paul Reinhardt. 
Jim Hayford’s first goal of 
the season, a shot with just 
under four minutes left, 
gave Catamount fans some 
hope, but the Big Green 
held on for a win that gave 


- Dartmouth a 2-5-2 record. 


Going into yesterday, the 
opposition had scored only 
five goals all year. 

‘When there’s rain you 
score more goals,” said 
Randy Slayton, who scored 
the winning goal. ‘‘The ball 
skips more, and you expect 
to have a high scoring game. 


32 


When we were ahead, 2-1, I 
hoped that would hold up 
but we couldn’t afford to 
let up.” 

Slayton’s goal was cer- 
tainly the strangest happen- 
ing of the game. Just 3:48 
into the second half he fired 
a shot that was stopped by 
charging Vermont goalie 
Steve Nedde. However, the 


ball popped loose, and 
Marcel Frederique blasted 
the ball towards what 


appeared to be an empty 
net. But midfielder Paul 
Koks, a recent and impor- 


tant acquisition from the 


“B”’ team, ran towards the 
net to stop the ball. Yet the 
ball popped loose again, and 
with Koks falling to the 
ground and Nedde still out 
of position, Slayton drilled 
home the go-ahead tally. 

“T thought we had most 
of the game, but Vermont is 
always dangerous,’’ said 
Dartmouth coach Tom 
Griffith. ‘They play direct- 
ly and they go hard for the 
goal. And there was never a 
time when it was 2-1 that 
we thought we had the 
game. 

“IT wasn’t even happy 
when it was 3-1. You saw 
what happened, they came 
back and scored a goal. So 


that shows how dangerous. 


they can be.” 

For Vermont’s_ Rein- 
hardt the loss was another 
turn in what has truly 
become an up and down 
season, After winning their 


Soccer 


first game, the Catamounts 
were shutout five times in a 
row. Then they rebounded 
with two wins on the road 
and an impressive 0-0 tie 
against talented Rhode 
Island at home. Then two 
weekends ago, in an embar- 
rassing loss to lowly New 
Hampshire, 4-0, it was back 
to square one. Last Satur- 
day, the Cats shut out 
Maine, scoring their first 
goals at home all season 
long. With the improvement 
manifested in that game and 
anticipating a weak offen- 
sive Dartmouth team, some 
thought UVM was headed 
for a win yesterday. 

“I’m a little surprised in 
that we had so many 
quality chances to score 
early in the game,” Rein- 
hardt said. “Those were 
chances that should have 
been cashed in, and _ it’s 
difficult to give all those up. 

~“T think the disappoint- 
ment was giving up the 
goals as easily as we did. 
Not that they were not 
good goals or creative goals 
on their part. They certain- 
ly count, but they were not 
of high quality. None of 
them were.”’ 

With just over six min- 
utes left, Dartmouth put 
the game away. Mark Lev 
was caught mugging Chris 
Mendlesohn in the penalty 
box, and the ensuing penal- 
ty shot went into the upper 
right hand corner of the 
see SOCCER CATS, page 35 


Questions Remain 


About Hockey Cats 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

Hockey coach Jim Cross 
will be the first to say, 
tactfully or not, that right 
now the lineup isn’t set for 


the 1983-84 season. There 


are four principal recruits, 
all forwards, whom Cross 
expects to ‘“‘do well.” That, 
he said, is the reason they 
were recruited in the first 
place. 

Bill McCormack, Jeff 
Capello, Tom McDonough 
and Shannon Deegan con- 
stitute the freshman scoring 
punch needed for a team 
with a power play percent- 
age of 18.4 last season. 

Meanwhile, there are no 
assurances that Mike Mun- 
dorf will start in goal for 
the Cats. The UVM junior, 
who played in every game 
last year except one, 
returned to campus this fall 
overweight and facing stiff 


competition from highly 


touted Canadian recruit 
Tom Draper, and a revita- 
lized Gregg Thygesen. 

The inside track has it 
that if the season started 
today, Draper would get the 
nod. 

The defense, much 
maligned last year due to its 


propensity to yield goals 


when the game was on the 


line (60 out of 148 enemy 
tallies came in the third 
period), is regarded as the 
key to Catamount success. 

Trouble is, besides the 
switch of John Leavitt from 
forward to defenseman, not 
much has been done to 
improve that situation. It 
will be up to returning 
lettermen Sylvain Brosseau, 
Mike Hanley, and Hank 
Owen to provide stability. 

Last season’s top scorer, 
forward Matt Winnicki, is 
back for his senior year and 
should wreak havoc on 
opposing goalies. 

“We expect to im- 
prove,’”’ said Cross, taking 
into perspective Vermont’s 
6-21-1 record last year. 

The schedule, which 
Cross called ‘about the 
same as last year,” should 
be challenging if not 
unyielding, with power- 
houses such as Providence 
and Harvard looming 
ahead. 


_In an appropriate assess- 
ment, Cross concluded, 
“It’s hard to make judg- 
ments at this point.’’. 


to Dartmouth yesterday, 3-2. The Cats will play at 
Fairleigh Dickinson Saturday. 
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SHAWN KELLY (11) WAITS FOR THE BALL: UVM lost 


Women’s Soccer Tops New Hampshire , 4-1 


FIGHTING FOR THE BALL: UVM’s Stefanie Crames 
(3) and Harriet Tatro in action during the Cats’ 4-1 win 


University Of Vermont 
SA Concerts Presents 


With Special Guests 
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By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Opposing coaches had 
been saying it all year long. 
“Vermont is a much im- 
proved team. They will be 
tough.” They had _ seen 
UVM’s talent but when 
would the fans see it? The 
only victory at Centennial 
Field this year has been a 
Tuesday afternoon victory 
over Middlebury, and, des- 


‘pite compiling a 6-1 record 


on the road, the word 
around campus was not 
particulayly encouraging. 

However, the Cats may 
have turned that around 
this past Friday with a 
strong showing and a 4-l 
victory over New Hamp- 
shire. The game was the 
regular season finale for 
UVM, which closed with an 
8-5 record. 

The tone for the game 
was set quickly, as UVM 
dominated play throughout 
the first half and most of 
the second. The Cats did 
not waste much time in 
getting on the scoreboard 
either, as Madeline Russell 
posted the first tally after 
the game was just over five 
minutes old. 

Heidi Comeau, Ver- 
mont’s All-America mid- 
fielder, collected a ball in 
the New Hampshire end of 


the Wildcats 
defense, leaving Russell a 
clear 18-yard shot. Russell 


oat 8 THE 
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did not waste the oppor- 
tunity, beating UNH keeper 
Nancy. Gustafson to her left 
with a powerful shot. 

Fifteen minutes later it 
was UVM scoring again, as 
‘Stefanie Crames sent fresh- 
man Michelin Sortor in the 
left flat one-on-one with a 
New Hampshire fullback. A 
quick move shook the lone 
defender, and Sortor beat 
Gustafson with a _ tricky 
shot inside the far post. 

The remainder of the 
second half was controlled 
almost entirely by the Cata- 
mounts, as the UNH offense 
appeared nonexistent and 
the defense was struggling 
to keep up with Vermont’s 
constant pressure. 

However, it was the 
Wildcats who scored next, 
capitalizing on a UVM mis- 
take with 6:05 left in the 
first half. Sophomore 
Lynne Doran collected an 
errant pass intended for 
Vermont keeper Stephanie 
Alfaro and deposited it in 
the vacated net. 

The second half began 
in similar fashion, with 
Vermont scoring after three 
minutes on a goal which, 
although scored by fresh- 
man Anne Kerwin, should 
be credited to Comeau. 
Taking the ball down the 
left side, Comeau beat a 
defender to the endline and 
headed for the goal. As the 
defense shifted to stop 


- THE RETURN OF THE LEGENDARY 


HOT TUNA 


Sunday Nov. 6, 1983 8:00 p.m. 


Comeau, she slipped the 
ball through to Kerwin, 
who squeezed a five yard 
shot into a narrow opening 
inside the near (left) post. 
The final goal was scored at 
the 24:27 mark by sopho- 
more Ellen Kershko, who 
picked up a drop pass 
fifteen yards out and crank- 
ed a blistering shot past the 
goalie’s right side. 

Wildcat Coach Tim 
Quint felt that ‘‘we can play 
better,” citing a few poor 
techniques that turned the 
entire game, but Vermont 
coach John Carter saw 
things differently, feeling 
that UNH’s style of play 
was “about what we expec- 
ted.” 


Quint was not without 
praise for his conquerors, 
however, citing that the 
presence of Heidi Comeau 
made a big difference. She 
will probably make the 
All-American squad for the 
second year. In an era 
where women’s soccer is 
improving so rapidly that 
incoming freshmen are beat- 
ing out experienced upper- 
classmen for positions, 
Comeau is Vermont’s field 
general, the wise veteran 
who sets up plays from all 
parts of the field. She is the 
biggest reason coach Carter 
can say he is “happy with 
the season.” ° 


UVM Patrick Gymnasium 


Tickets: $12.00 with valid UVM ID; 


$13.50 General Public. 
Available at UVM Campus Ticket Store. 


Call: 686-3085 for more info. 


JORMA, JACK 
AND FRIENDS ARE BACK!! 


Slide Presentation on Nov. 1st at 7:30pm in Billings, North Lounge 


*Per person, per night, based on quadruple occupancy. 
Minimum 5 rooms. Valid to May 15, 1984. ae 


e Conveniently located for Entertainment, 
Sports and Shopping. | 


e Adjacent to Major Business Areas. 
e Gourmet Candlelight Dining in “*Le Champignon” 
e Directly on Major Bus Lines; 1 Block to Montreal’s famous Metro System 
e Entertainment in the Yacht Club Lounge. 
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Ask about our “Bargain Break Weekends” 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR RESERVATIONS: 1-800-255-3050 


roel RA earttiome 


(514) 932-1411 
1155 Guy, Montreal, Quebec H3H 2K5 


Reservations required, subject to availability. 
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Semester at Sea 


THE 

WORLD 
IS YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, with stops 
in South America, Africa, South 
Asia and the Orient. Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. ] 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester 
at Sea offers students an academic program of the 
highest standards with related in-port experiences. This 
full semester is available to qualified students from all 
accredited colleges and universities. 

With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh 
and other leading universities and augmented by guest 
experts, more than 60 university courses are offered. 

Optional tours, including special tours into the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, are available. 

The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 
18,000 ton ship, registered in Liberia and built in 
America. Semester at Sea admits students without 
regard to color, race or creed. 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 
(412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. 


Adult Education Programs are also available. 
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Celtics Try to Dethrone 
Sixers as NBA Season 
Starts Tomorrow 


By TIM KEEFE 

Tomorrow marks the 
start of the 1983-84 Nation- 
al Basketball Association 
season, and it promises to 
be an exciting one. 

In the Atlantic Division, 
the Philadelphia 76ers and 
Boston Celtics will once 
again claw it out down to 
the wire. Although Phila- 
delphia ran away with it last 
year, they have the added 
pressure of being the 
defending champion. No 
team has won back to back 
titles in over ten years. 

The Celtics, although 
they have played well in 
pre-season, have more sub- 
stantial problems. The 
Robert Parish-Kevin McHale 
feud, which right now has 
cooled off, has the potential 
to blow up at any time. The 
departure of Rick Robey 
reduces the experienced 
bench forwards to only 
McHale, Scott Wedman, and 
M.L. Carr as the small 
forward. Another test for 
new coach K.C. Jones will 
be finding the right com- 
bination of talented guards 
Quinn Buckner, Gerald 
Henderson, Danny Ainge, 
and Dennis Johnson. 

The keys to the Atlantic 
will be whether or not the 
76ers are as good as they 
were last year and if the 
new Celtics jell. 

In the Central Division, 
the perennial champion Mil- 
waukee Bucks are once 
again expected to finish in 
the top spot. But, this year 
they will get some real 
competition from the 
Detroit Pistons. 

The Pistons, led by Isiah 
Thomas and Kelly Tripuc- 
ka, could surprise Milwau- 
kee. If they can sign first 
round choice Antoine Carr 
(Wichita State), their 
chances will take a giant 
step forward. 

The favorite in the 


Midwest Division is last 
year’s winner, ~- the San 
Antonio Spurs. The Mid- 
west Division is undergoing 
some changes, though. 

The Dallas Mavericks 
won 38 games in only their 
third year of existence and 
grabbed top collegians Dale 
Ellis (Tennessee) and Derek 
Harper (Illinois) in the draft 
to add to veterans Mark 
Aguirre, Jay Vincent, and 
Brad Davis. 

The Denver Nuggets 
have the league’s highest 
scoring front line in Alex 
English, Kiki Vandeweghe, 
and Dan Issel but need 
a better balanced attack 
before they top the divi- 
sion. 

The most improved 
team in the league will be 
the Houston Rockets, who 
acquired Ralph Sampson 
and Rodney McCray in 
the draft. The Rockets may 
not be playoff contenders 
but they will certainly im- 
prove on their 14 wins of a 
year ago. 

The race in the Pacific 
Division will be between the 
Los Angeles Lakers and the 
Phoenix Suns. 

The key questions will 
be how the Lakers adjust to’ 
the loss of their point guard 
Norm Nixon, who was 
traded to San Diego for 
center Swen Nater and 
Byron Scott, and whether 
age will start affecting 
Kareem Abdul Jabbar. 

The Suns, after making 


the Dennis Johnson-Rick | 


Robey trade, have a solid 
starting line up with good 
depth at the front line 
positions. Their weakness is 
a lack of depth in the 
backcourt. 

With no unbeatable 
teams and a number of 
clubs coming into their 
own, the NBA _ will be 
interesting to watch this 
year. e 


We Justify Your Type 


When you need it fast 
call on the professionals 


(&)s e 


Ampersand Typesetters, Inc. 
152 Bank Street, Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-658-1497 
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A Bad Da 


Sports 


It was a Black Monday 
in the City of Brotherly 
Love. All over Philadelphia 
sports fans arose to a 
breakfast ruined by dreary 
newspapers. There were no 
ticker-tape parades, no vic- 
tory speeches, no chants of 
“We’re number one.” On 
Monday, October 17, 1983, 
the Liberty Bell even 


cracked another inch. 


ESS eee 


Besides unhappy sports 
fans, local industry suffer- 
ed. Menalcholy workers 
means low productivity. 
The same can be said of 
UVM students. Jamie Led- 
with, a native Philadelphian 
who happened to be home 
for the abysmal Sunday in 
question, said, “It was 
depressing. Everybody has 
been laughing at me. Maybe 
there is another team I can 
root for — maybe a local 
softball team.”’ 

The cause of Ledwith’s 
concern is understandable 
enough. For on Sunday, 


October 16, four teams 
representing the city of 
Philadelphia met various 
opposition. And all four 


lost. They lost big time. 
Perhaps the least impor- 
tant of the four confronta- 
tions was the defending 
NBA champion 76ers’ clash 
with their arch rivals, the 
Boston Celtics. 
pre-season contests between 
NBA squads serve only to 
|help coaches make impor- 
tant roster decisions. By 
virtue of the Celtics’ humi- 
liating loss to the Milwau- 
kee Bucks last spring, how- 
ever, Boston and Philly 


Soccer Cats 


continued from page 32 


net. Nedde had reacted by 
going low to his left. 
Moments later, Mendelsohn 
had another penalty shot, 
but Nedde picked up the 
save. 
Hayford scored his goal 
off an. assist from Jim 
Fannon. 

The Big Green scored 
first at 29:44. Marcel 
Frederique stripped sweeper 
Chris Castano of the ball 
and then had an empty 
shot: on goal when Nedde 
came charging out to chal- 
lenge the Dartmouth fresh- 
man forward. However, the 
Cats were back in the 
game four minutes later 
when Parke FitzGerald 
broke loose with the ball, 


land executed a_ perfectly 
|timed cross pass to Steve 
|Davis, who then blasted a 
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Normally, . 


were deprived of their 
annual playoff battle. Their 
first meeting this fall there- 
fore carried a little more 
emotion. than the average 


-exhibition sleeper. 


When the final buzzer 
sounded the _ court-side 
announcer, (or was it ring- 
side announcer?) react ‘a 
96-89 Boston victory. The 
game hardly resembled 
what Dr. Naismith had in 
mind when he first tossed a 
ball through a bucket in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
After the fight-ridden even- 
ing, Sixers coach Billy Cun- 
ningham probably wished 
he had brought along the 
Flyers’ Bobby Clarke. Dur- 
ing the course of the game 
three players, Larry Bird, 
Gerald Henderson, and 
Marc lavaroni, were ejected, 
Cunningham lost a sports 
jacket for rag-use, and 
Moses Malone and Red 
Auerbach considered going 
a few rounds. 

Madison Square Garden 
in New York brought 
little solace to Philadel- 
phians. The Flyers rolled 
into the Big Apple having 
won their first five games. 
In fact, the night before 
they had embarrassed the 
1982-83 Stanley Cup cham- 
pion New York Islanders, 
5-1. Peter Sundstrom of 
the Rangers, unimpressed 
with the holders of last 
season’s second-highest 
point total, poked in the 
game-winner at 1:57 of the 
third period. The 5-4 loss 
was strike two for the 
original home of Legion- 
naire’s Disease. 

An early season hockey 
defeat and an exhibition 
loss do not make for a dog 
day afternoon. But when 
coupled with the next two 


debacles, the first pair 
become painful enough. On 
Sunday afternoon the 


Eagles traveled to the lone- 
star state to meet the 
Dallas Cowboys’ self-pro- 
claimed ‘“‘America’s team.”’ 
“Philly-Dallas is defin- 
itely a big rivalry,’’ Ledwith 
said. ‘It’s gotten bigger over 
the past few years. It’s a 


y in Philadelphia 


psyche to have your team. 


win in Dallas as the Eagles 


have recently.” 


Irving, Texas was no site 
for psyche this time around. 
It was more like bringing 
the fowl in for slaughter. 
The game, if it can be called 
a game, was a 37-7 laugher. 
Poor Philly fans were forced 
to endure the worst loss 
since before the Bicenten- 
nial (1975) and the biggest 
Cowboy squashing of the 
Kagles in over 10 years. To 
make matters worse, Ron 
Jaworski’s troops actually 
led at one point, only to let 
the Texans win from behind 


for the seventh consecutive | 


week. 

The reaction of native 
Philadelphians upon reading 
of the first three miseries 
must not have been plea- 
sant. Ledwith said, ‘Philly 
fans are not a forgiving 
bunch. If the team loses 
they jump up and down and 
shout. They want a winning 
team.” 

Unfortunately, the final 
loss, the finishing blow, was 
the most important contest 
of the day. It was the 
culmination of a long, hot, 
162-game summer of base- 
ball. And the Phils had 
made it. All the way to the 
Fall Classic, the World 
Series. 

Before the Wheeze kids, 
however, stood a wall of 
1.06 ERA Baltimore Series 
pitching. The Orioles hur- 
lers were aided by the 
awakening of Eddie Mur- 
ray’s bat (two homers in the 
finale), timely hitting, a 
previously unheralded 
catcher, series MVP Rick 
Dempsey, and the surprising 
disappearance of Phillie 
slugger Mike Schmidt’s bat 
(one hit in 20 tries). This 
combination led to the 
despicable Black Monday in 
Philadelphia. 


“The people were 
pretty perturbed,”’ said Led- 
with. ‘Face it, when you 
work hard all week, you 
want to sit down and watch 
the home teams. You don’t 
want to watch every one o 
them lose.”’ - 


Lose to Dartmouth 


shot to the left of goalie 
Jim Cisneros. 

Dartmouth outshot Ver- 
mont 23-12. Cisneros had 
five saves, while Nedde and 
Kevin Barnard, who came 
into the game after Hay- 
ford’s goal, combined for 
14 stops. 

Soccer Scratches: While 
the varsity team lost yester- 
day, the ‘‘B’”’ team downed 
Dartmouth 2-1, and thus 
ended 1983 with a sensa- 
tional 8-0-1 record... UVM 
still leads the Dartmouth 
series 4-3. Last year the 
Cats won at Hanover, N.H., 
1-0, on an overtime goal by 
Jim Mitchell... The Cats will 
be flying to New Jersey to 
play Farleigh Dickinson, a 
team which is-ranked about 
tenth in the country. After 
that, UVM returns home to 
play Plymouth State on 
Tuesday before closing out 


the season by entertaining 


Yale the following Sun- 
day... Reinhardt came up 
with the winning combina- 
tions before last Saturday’s 
game. He moved fullback 
Dave Grose to the striker 
position, and the Webster, 
N.Y. junior responded with 
a goal and two assists’ in 
Vermont’s win over Maine. 
Shawn Kelley and Doc Ellis 
scored the other two goals. 
Ellis leads Vermont with 
four tallies... Going into 
yesterday, Nedde had a 
2.11 goals against average, 
while John Matson, who 
started the Maine game, had 
a .53 goals against average... 
Nedde’s brother Doug 
missed the Maine game 
because he had accumulated 
four yellow cards and was 


therefore forced to.sit out a 
contest. ° 
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Senior Alpine Racers! 


Interested in ski racing? Come 
and coach the Juniors, age 8 to 
73. 

Never coached, time you learn- 
We will send you to the% 
oaches clinic and help you with® 
he kids. You ski free and get 
ald. 

We want: genuine interest, 
track record as a racer, sincerety, 
maturity and commitment. 

Coaching is Saturday, Sunday 
and holidays from November until 
arch, for the Jay Peak Ski Club. 


Contact Mike Durand collect at 
516-761-3064 or 
802-988-2904. 
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Build a careeron 
your language skills 
atthe : 
Monterey Institute of 
International Studies 


Graduate Study — The Monterey Institute specializes 
in graduate language studies and career-oriented programs 
for students with strong language backgrounds. Master’s 
degrees are offered in the following areas: International 
Management (MIBA), International Policy Studies, 
Language Studies, Translation and Interpretation, 
Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL). 


Undergraduate Study — The Monterey Institute offers 
Junior and Senior level coursework leading to the BA 
degree in a variety of languages, International Policy 
Studies, and social sciences. 


Intensive Summer Language, June to August — 
Intensive course for beginning and intermediate 
language students. Up to 12 semester units of credit. 
Arabic, Chinese (Mandarin), English (ESL), French, 
German, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Portuguese, Russian 
and Spanish. Language houses available. 


A school representative will visit this campus: 
OCTOBER 20 
Please make arrangements with: j 
PLACEMENT OFFICE 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCiENCES 
For more information, contact Monterey Institute of 
International Studies, Office of Admissions, 
425 Van Buren, Monterey, CA 93940. 


Press Translators and Conference Interpreters 
for the 1984 Olympic Games, Los Angeles. 


IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 


means you te an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 


36 


medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


Bus to Washington 
Cal Rob ha oe 
879-0509 


NOT AGAIN! 


Stop U.S. intervention in 
Central America and the Caribbean. 


MARCH ON WASHINGTON NOVEMBER 12. 


Produced by Public Media Center 


Even on days you don’t go out in formal attire 
Upstage has you covered for foul weather, 


UPSTAGE 


Discover Yourself 


University Mall, Burlington 


- After 


In his first game at 
center forward Dave Grose 
virtually carried the soccer 
Cats past the University of 
Maine. Grose, a junior from 
Webster, N.Y., was switched 
to the forward position 
from fullback to provide 
scoring punch and aggres- 


Athlete of the Week / 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN | 220 east: 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION [iii 


" JOHN DECKER 
ATHLETE OF THE WEEK DAVID GROSE 


sive play. The choice paid 
off as Grose garnered a goal 
and two assists in the Cats’ 
3-0 win over the Black 
Bears. Grose’s style, “‘stimu 


lated the rest of the eee 


said UVM coach Paul Rein 


hardt as his Cats effectively 


put the ball in the goal. 


Tanner and Bucs 


Deserve 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

Although Los Angeles 
Dodger manager Tom 
Lasorda has won the Asso- 
ciated Press Manager of the 
Year award, it is still 
worth considering the tre- 
mendous jok Pirates skipper 
Chuck Tanner did in Pitts- 
burgh. Taking a Buc team 
with serious question marks 
at the beginning of the 
season, Tanner turned the 
club around from a 23-32 
start, and came within a few 
games of wrest.ing the NL 
East pennant away from the 
Phillies... Professional foot- 
ball sunk to depths even the 
USFL may find hard to 
match Monday night, when 
the New York Giants and 
St. Louis Cardinals engaged 
in a four-hour 15-minute 
marathon of futility. 
Marked. by enough missed 
opportunities to last two 
months of Sundays, let 
alone one night, the game 
ended fittingly in a 20-20 
tie. 

Up in Montreal, Cana- 
diens general manager Serge 
Savard must be feeling the 
heat. In his first season in 
the hot seat — make that 
electric chair as far as Habs 
fans are concerned — Savard 
has seen his team get off to 
a so-so 4-5 start... The 
NBA’s’ Dallas Mavericks 
continue to mystify every- 
one with their drafting 
habits. Already _ stronger 
than most teams in the 
small forward department, 
the Mavs used their 1983 
first round pick to select 
Tennessee’s Dale Elis. Ellis, 
6-7, will have to ‘slodge 
Mark Aguirre, 6-5, . ‘' Jay 
Vincent, 6-7, both exc ulent 
players, in the Dallas front- 
court. Meanwhile, coach 
Dick Motta’s team shows no 
sign of replacing plodding 
Pat Cummings at center,,. 
Laurie Boschman’s 
two goals led Winnipeg toa 
victory over the four-time 
Stanley Cup winning New 


Credit 


York Islanders, the defend-' 


ing champs had lost four in 
a row at Nassau County 
Coliseum. It’s been said 
before, but is something 
finally wrong with the Isles? 


Eric Zemper, 
Research Coordinator for 


the NCAA, has an interest- 
ing view on the drug prob- 
lems of collegiate athletes. 
Basing his information on a 
survey. probing drug use 
among Big Ten athletes, 
Zemper said, “The drug 
usage profiles between 
freshmen and _ upperclass- 
men were very similar. Most 
students bring their drug 
habits with them when they 
come to college.” A new 
survey is being conducted 
this fall. 


Now that Larry Brown 
has’ fled to Kansas, the 
blame for the Michael Ray 
Richardson fiasco must go 
to..New Jersey Nets owner 
William Taub. At Taub’s 
urging, the Nets broke up a 
winning combination in the 
middle of last season, send- 
ing forward Mickey John- 
son and_- guard _ Eric 
‘Sleepy”” Floyd to _ the 
Golden State Warriors for 
Richardson, whose cocaine 
dependency has been well 
documented. Brown and 
Taub felt Richardson could 
be turned around in New 
Jersey, but last week the 
former Montana University 
player was placed on wai- 
vers. No one claimed him. 


And, finally, I hope to 
settle an argument that has 
arisen over the abilities of 
Moses Malone now and 
when he was playing for the 
ABA’s spirit of St. Louis, an 
18-year-old fresh from his 
Petersburg, Va. high school. 
Comparing the Moses of 
then and the Moses of now, 
I would say, is like compar- 
ing the world before and 
after nuclear weapons. * 


LECTURE: Unificationism: A Theology 
of Liberation 


Anthony J. Guerra, Doctoral Candidate 
Harvard Divinity School. Thursday Oct. 27 
1983.-7pm. Waterman Building rm..413. UVM. 


| Anthony Guerra with his broad foundation 
of theological thought as well as his in- 
depth study of the most exciting contemp- 
orary theology - Unificationism - will dis- 
cuss the relationship of religion and politics 


in ending racism, national chauvism, and 
prejudice. 


The Amos Tuck School 
of 
Business Administration 
Dartmouth College ¢ Hanover, N.H. 
Men and Women Seeking 


Graduate Education for Management 
are invited to discuss the 


TUCK MBA 


Monday, November 7 


Elizabeth D. Day, Director of Admissions 


Check with the Center for Career Development 
656-4412 


Schenectady, New York 


Students serious about their long- 
term career know they need to 
impress their next employer. They 
also value an education that allows 
them to grow into top levels of man- 
agement. The MBA Program at 
UNION COLLEGE offers a balance 
between valuable entry level skills 
and a broad perspective of the 
managerial process. Learning takes 
place in a congenial atmosphere of 
classes with typically fewer than 20 
students. Outside of class faculty 
are happy to provide individual 
assistance. 

At UNION students are en- 
couraged to acquire some depth in 
an area of interest to them. With 
the Private Sector MBA they choose 
from concentrations in Manage- 
ment Planning and Control, Produc- 
tion Management, International 
Management, and Computer. Infor- 


mation Systems. The core in Health 
Systems Administration, one of 
three accredited programs in New 
York State, prepares students for 
an exciting career in the expanding 
field of managing the nation’s 
health services. A core in 
Accounting will be available to 
prepare students for a career in 
public accounting. 


Consider the MBA at UNION. 
You may qualify for a partial 
tuition waiver or for a graduate 
assistantship with a full tuition 
waiver and a stipend. GMAT 
scores, a good undergraduate GPA 
and three letters of recommenda- 
tion are required for admission. We 
want to make it possible for good 
students to attend a small, high 
quality program without regard to 
their financial means. 


For information write or call (518) 370-6237 
J. Schmee, Director 

Institute of Administration and Management 

Union College, Schenectady, New York 12308 


Last round for the award of stipends is May 31, 1984. 
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Late Night Food | 
(till 2:00) 
with drink & draft 
specials 


CHURCH & COLLEGE STREETS BURLINGTON 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 


Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept New York, New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA © 1982 


site TBA. DANCE 


Women’s Cross* Country’ at New 

England’ Championships, time Contfa Dance with Champlain 
and site TBA Folklore Coop’ “House Band”, at 
Field Hockey at Boston University, Charlotte Central School, 8m. 


en's Soccer ot. Fairleigh Dickin- ees 


on. Tom WORKSHOP 


LECTURE 


‘The Indian Epidemic of 1616-19”, 
Hall B, Given Bldg., Brown Bag 


SPORTS 


Field Hockey at New Hampshire, 
3om 


a oe FILMS olleyball at Keene. State with MISC 
SEMINAR Rhode Island College, 1m “Meet the Chefs:  Papillote, 
omen’s Tennis at New England Ultimate Frisbee Club Intersectional Anyone?” UVM Church St. Center, 


SA Films, Dawn of the Dead, B 106 
Angell. 7.9:30,midnight 


SEMINAR 


“Organization and Expression of the 
Human Histone Genes”, Irn. 403, 
Given Bldg, noon 


MEETING 


UVM Medieval Club, 104 Old Miil, 


ivision | Championships, time and : ity, Llam 2-50m 


SUN 10/30 


MISC 


VM Ultimate Frisbee Club Intersec- 
ional Playoffs at Tufts University, 


“The Abenaki in Vermont Curren 
Research in Historical Perspective”, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman, 7:30 
pm. 


FILMS 


SA Films, Nosferatu, Herzog Version, 
B-106 Angell. 7,9:30, midnight 


‘Learning and Memory in 
Drosophila’, 105 Marsh Life 
Science, 4:10pm 


"Canadian Literature During - the} 


Vith Babies and Banners, Marsh 


ounge., Billings, 7:30pm. 


7om > 
as Vermont Christian Fellowshi Trudeau Years". Memorial Lounge, ; . 
{ Meeting L/L, A161, 6:300m. aterman, 8m eterinary Medicine with Dr. Steve 
: evine, Morrill Hall Conf. Room, 
: MISC “UVM Baroque Ensemble, A Con 
: cert of Concertos”, featuring 
: Plant Sale, sponsored by Delta) [Bach double harpsichord concer] ENION of Concerned Students 
: Delta Delta, Billings Center, 9-4 to, Unitarian Church, 3pm Marsh Lounge, Billings, 86m. ast’, Given, Hall B, noon. 
3 Readings, Poet and Prose writers, 
: ORKSHOP UVM Church Street Center, 8pm FILMS ; WORKSHOP 
a ‘Home Grown Ghosts”, UVM |] i { 
‘ ee phe of : ' Watercolor. «Learning fo Contro 
Bee ay 10pm, UVM ge UVM Sailing Club presents. Rocky FNuICh St. Center, 7-10 om the Medium”, 710m, UVM Chure 
: ‘Computer Litera cy”, 5.30-7:300m, c a Horror Picture Show, 235 Marsh Lit Auditions for One-Act Productions} {St Center. 
< M Church Street Center. k 3 La \ science..0,8.10.12 et Royall Tyler Theatre. 7 9om. Dana Medical Libray, Given, noon, 
Aikido Club, organizational “Market or Moral Economy?”, The Art of Calligraphy, a 
meeting. 188 Patrick, 7pm: Brickyard Lounge, Rowell. Bidg., demonstration by Toshu Ogawa, 
7:30 pm. Master Calligrapher, Marble Court, 
PLAY eens at Japanese Art”, Fleming Fleming Museum, Spm. Exhibit at 
= useum, 4om. 
: es ees de Haga ie Oct} IMUSIC "Caligrasby PS eae the Fleming 3:30pm. 
= , Colchester High School, 8pm. : Discipline”, Fleming Museum, Som. 
2 noe oe Slee oe ec “Basic EKG: Interpetation”, Rowell, LANE SERIES 
ISC Brown, Piano. Recital Hall, Music| [Personal Growth Series: Building a ae EKG Interpretation”. ROOM The Warsaw Philharmonic with 
; Bidg., UVM. 8prn Positive Sexual Self’, Seminar and 239, Rowell Bidg.. 49M. isha Dichter, pianist, Memorial 
leading by Blanche Boyd, journalist] [Follow the Fire’: Bill Lauf, Horace! Room, Bailey/Howe, 45:30pm. FILMS Auditorium, 8pm. 
and author, St. Michael's College.} |williams, and Geoff Poister, follt {Heart Saver Program: Risk Factors 
B pm. Baan het music at the Welcome Table, Col JAssociated with Heart Attack. TO The Anglo-Irish, Lunch Bunch Film . 
ant Sale sponsored by Delta Delay lege St. Congregational Church} |register call 656-2886. Free. two Series, UVM Church St. Center, Auditions for One-Act Productions 
Delta, 9-4, Marsh Lounge, Billings. J (8pm. evenings 12:15. at Royall Tyler Theatre. 5-7om. 
SKI EQUIPTMENT: 204cm K2 810 | VOLUNTEERS NEEDED! To help | NON-SMOKING ROOMATE PERSONALS 
2 FOR SALE Comps with Look 77R $190. 205cm | support the Vermont HEART | Wanted-FEMALE. Share large, fur- 
Kastle RX Combis (like new) $130. | ASSOCIATION. There will be a | nished, comfortable Apt. 10 
iy 205cm Olin Mark V’s with Marker | 12-hour dance marathon on Nov.5. | from campus. Call Meg 862-4844. HAPPY BIRTHDAY LISA!! 
t FUTONS!!! The finest all natural | MRR $190. Salomon 727 Equipe Register in Billings. Love, your Val Pal. 
2 y cotton mattresses that can be folded $60. Ladies Garment Ski Boots size Sign up Mon,Tues 11-2 in Billings. | EXCELLENT. TYPING IBM, 12 
z into a contemporary couch. Twir | 6-7 $50. Mens Dolomite Dinomids years experience. Free copy editing, WILD WOMEN never get the Blues! 
$85; Double $110; Queen $130. | $150. All in great shape owned by a every page quaranteed perfect! Right Marsi?! -JLC 
a3) Futon Gallery, 19 Church ST, | ski mechanic. Call Ken at | QUALIFIED ALPINE SKXi | Term papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
e 658-4313 879-1515/evenings COACHES for active ski club, to | Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor: | OH HI BRYN!..Happy Birthday. 
F a racers from 8 to 13. Please respondence, Rush jobs. Margaret Chalet ’83 Forever! 
4 CAMERAS. 2 Minolta Cameras and | GOOD USED STEREO- Bought and | te Gone ATT Seon pulins* | Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, | ~Gitta and Sue 
f some lenses. Call. John. | sold. Audio Exchange, 863-3711. at Fetes SUE, Shine on Diamond - L 
d 658-4050/eve. and 656-2050/days. 8:30am-5:30pm. Tuesday through . : 
Saturday.  eeae = SSeS 
SMUGGLERS NOTCH ski passes i 
f and Bash Badges. WE WILL BEAT HELP WANTED CLASSIFIEDS 
a ANY DEAL, ANY PRICE, BURLINGTON CONDOMINIUM: 
5 ANYWHERE. 985-3043 (Local). Buy or rent. Prestigious location for 
3 professional person. Unique design, ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
RENAULT LE CAR 1978. Deluxe, | TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES | 23 bedrooms, garage, tennis, con- Only $3 a week for all ads 
: OVERSEAS: All fields, all levels. venient location, wooded area. $835 Mail b ; 
AM-FM, 67,000 miles, excellent i rental. 862-3390. Keep Trying. or bring to: 
Condon, no rat, new dre | Gruatog esis ae oonarnes The Vermont Cynic 
} tery, 4 evel wkends a 
ji ie ppoad ext 319 days. portunities. For a free brochure, ge ea gli gree Billings Center, UVM 
if please send a self-addressed, sag? gus 4 ean Attn. Classifieds 
2) stamped envelope to: Friends of Ae aL et Pe ae oe bee ln 
ae VW BUG 1971. Runs great, body in | World Teaching, PO Box 1049, San spbscioiad James pas ie Nea i 
ve good shape. $800.or B.O. 878-2011. | Diego, California 92112-1049. sP y: Issue Date(s): 


ROOMATE for furnished 2 
bedroom townhouse with cathedral 
ceilings, fp, w/d. 25 min. from UVM 
near Westford. $250/month plus 
utilities. Prefer mature nonsmoker 
and clean person. Call 893-4832 
before 2pm. Ask for Liz. 


VW BUG 1975. Excellent condition. 
Sunroof, radials, AM/FM, many 
new parts. Must see. Call Charlie 
Bin. 658-0400/862-1488 


° 
START EARNING EXCELLEN1 Message: 
COMMISSIONS in your spare time 
as a student representative for Spr- 
ing Break. You should have math 
skills, a pleasant telephone per- 
sonality and a desire to succeed. 
Call Sunshine Tours 1-800-631-2001. 


RACING BIKE-Fuji Finest: Double 
bobbed CHRO-MO Frame, 24in 
frame. Superb, Campy, Shimano, 
Suntour, Price: $375. Call Colin at 


TENNIS PARTNER needed. “In- 


termediate level. Call X3000/days DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 


658-2156 and 862-0268/evenings. . 

JOBS OVERSEAS M/F.(Including Monday noon for the week it is to be 
BLANK AUDIO CASSETTES: Ver- Australia, S.Pacific, Europe, |DO YOU EAT and deliberately run. 
mont made-fully guaranteed. Beats | Africa, Alaska, Cruise Ships, | vomit afterwards? UVM Psychology BD gm ; 


Dept. research study is offering free 
treatment for Bulimia Nervosa. 
Call Sue Cado. 656-2661. Confiden- 
tial, 


Airlines). All Occupations. Tem- 
porary and Full Time. $20,000 to 
$60,000. Call Now! 206-736-5103 ext. 
145 


Maxell in independent testing. Fer- 
ric or Chrome. Half the price of 
Maxell or TDK. Call Dan at 
864-6686 For prices 
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A stipend of $458 per month, 
housing and meals are offered to 
qualified applicants who are U.S. 
citizens, unmarried and at least 21 
years of age, 

Preference will be given to 
applicants who plan to make a 
profession in mental health or 
related fields and are seeking a 
comprehensive experiential learn- 
ing/training experience in suppor- 
tive mental health services to refine 
their career objectives. For infor- | 
mation and applications write: 
Dr. Henry Platt, Director, Institute 
of Clinical Training and Research, 
19 S. Waterloo Road, Box 400, 
Devon, PA 19338. Tel: (215) 
296-6906. 


Defend Yourself 
Non-Competitively 


AIKIDO is a non-competitive, 
defensive martial art that was 
founded in Japan fifty years ago. 
Practicing AIKIDO can help deve- 
lop stamina, physical fitness, self 
confidence, and the ability to relax. 
| AIKIDO means “‘the way of mind/ 
body harmony.” If you would like 
more information about AIKIDO: 
or would like to join the club come 
‘to the organizational meeting 
Thursday, Oct. 27 at 7:00 p.m. in 
room 118 Patrick gym. 


For further information, on this 
or other intercultural, educational 
programs sponsored by Scandina- 
vian Seminar, please write to: Scan- 
dinavian Seminar, 358 North Plea- 
sant Street, Amherst, MA 01002, 
(413) 549-5836. 


Frisbee Club 


The UVM Ultimate Frisbee 
Club will be fighting for a spot in 
the regional playoffs this weekend 
at Tufts University in Medford, 
MA. With an outstanding 13-1 
record, they are the hottest team 
on campus. Any fans who make the 
trek will be greatly appreciated and 
will not be disappointed. 


Veternarian Lecturer 

Dr. Steve Levine, a local prac- 
ticing Equine Veterinarian, will dis- 
cuss preparation for Vet School, 
Vet School in general, and careers 
in Veterinary Medicine. Anyone 
interested in Veterinary Medicine is 
invited to attend, at Morrill Hall 
Conference Room, 8:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Nov. 2. 


Study in Scandinavia 


**The Mousetrap”’ 


The Colchester High School 
Drama Club will be presenting “The 
Mousetrap”’ by Agatha Christie on 
October 27, 28, and 29, 1983. 
“The Mousetrap” will be presented 
in the Colchester High School 
auditorium and will start at 8:00 
p.m. Tickets will be sold at the 
door, $1.00 for students and $2.00 
for adults. Everyone is invited to 
come and enjoy one of the three 
performances. 


SHAC Suggestions 

SHAC, Student Health Advi- 
sory Committee, has set up a 
suggestion box in the UHS clinic. 
There are plans for a second box, 
located at Billings. Students are 
encouraged to include their name 
and phone number with their 
questions or complaints so that a 
SHAC member can respond directly 
to the concerned siudent. 


Economics Lecture 


The UVM Economics Club, 
once again, is sponsoring a series of 
lectures on popular, provocative 
issues. The fall series will open with 
Murray Bookchin on ‘Market or 
Moral Economy?” at 8 p.m. in the 
Brickyard Lounge of Rowell build- 
ing -on 1 November. Then, on the 
16th of November, Jeff Carr of the 
Vermont State Planning Commis- 
sion will discuss supply-side theory 
| and structured unemployment in 
Vermont at 8 p.m., Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman. Further lec- 
tures will be announced soon. 


Scandinavian Seminar announ- 
ces its 1984-85 College Year 
in Scandinavia program. Now in its 
35th year, this unique learning 
opportunity in Denmark, Finland, 
|!Norway, or Sweden is open to 
college students, graduates, and 
other adults (over 18) who want to 
study in a Scandinavian country, 
learn its language, and become part 
of another culture. Applications are 
}accepted from September to April 
11984 on a __ first-come-first- 

considered basis. 
The fee, covering tuition, room, 
‘board, and all course-connected 
travels in Scandinavia, is $6,500. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up. 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 
dates: : 


Part-time Jobs 


Soprano Recital 


The UVM Music Department 
will present Rosemary George, 
distinguished soprano from New 
York, and UVM alumna, in a recital 
of music by Handel, Rossini,: 
Brahms, and _ others, at eight 
o’clock, Friday, October 28, in the 
Recital Hall of the New Music 
Building. Admission: $4.00, $2.00 
with student identification. 


Support Group. 

Students interested in joining 
an ongoing support group to stop 
smoking should call Emina McCor- 
mick or Kathy Ryback at UHS 
(University Health Services), 
x3350. 


Dozens of local part-time jobs 
available to UVM _ students are 
currently listed with the Student 
Employment Service at the Center 
for Career Development. We antici- 
pate several more jobs being posted 
as the Xmas season approaches. 
Stop by the Center (322 South 
Prospect) to see the list of current 
postings and to register for referrals 
to those jobs in which you may 
be interested. 


Fellowships 


The Institute for Humane 
Studies is proud to announce the 
11984-85 Claude Lambe Fellowship 
program. Fellowships will be 
‘awarded based on the applicant’s 
academic performance, interest in 
‘classical liberal ideas, and potential 
for an intellectual career. For 
application packets and further 
information, write Walter E. Grin- 
ider, Vice President for Academic 
Programs, Claude R. Lambe Fellow- 
ship Program, Institute for Humane 


Concerned Students 
The Union of Concerned Stu- 
‘dents will hold its weekly meeting 


on Monday, October 31, at 8 p.m. |Studies, P.O. Box 1149, Menlo oe eae ae (Dec grads only) peter 

in Marsh Lounge, Billings. The }Park, CA 94025. Application dead- Nace OAT eg Bats : 
group meets every Monday at this [line is January 15, 1984. wat Se tl Sse rh LE LE aes ct.27-28 
time. You can help make a differ- Department of Energy Schnectady Oct.31-Nov.2 
ence in today’s world by educating Rocky Horror Cincinnati Milacron -Oct.31-Nov.2 


yourself on controversial political 
and social issues 


Special Announcement: 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate schools 
must sign up at the Center for Career Development on the following 
dates: 


Back by popular demand, 
Rocky Horror Picture Show will 
return to UVM the night before . 
Halloween, Sunday, October 30.. 
There will be four shows: a bargain 
matinee at 6:00 p.m. All seats 
$1.50, and shows at 8:00 p.m., 10 
p-m., with a special Midnight 
‘showing. $2.50 for the last three 
shows. 235 Marsh Life Sciences. Be 
there or Bewitched. 


Exhibits 


Traineeships 


_ Graduating college seniors, new 
graduates, and graduate students 
are invited to apply for the “live-. 
in” Preprofessional Resident Advi- 
sor Counselor Traineeships offered 
at The Devereux Foundation in; 
Suburban Philadelphia. 


Ongoin 


Oct.31-Nov.4 
Amos Tucks School of Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 
University of New Hampshire 
Whittmore School of Business 
Vermont Law School 


Career Workshops: 


; 6¢ b 4 99 

“Photographs”, Rosamond W. Purcell, the UVM Alumni Show: Jim Reed, Photo/Pain: Tuesday, Nov-1 Bais fhe atte 3-5pm. CCD 
Gallery, UL Ctr, 10/10-10/27 tings, the Balcony Gallery, Fleming Museum, Wednesday, Nov.2 How to Prepare a Resume”’ 3-5pm. 
“Pieces of the Puzzle”, Paintings and Fiber — tili Nov. 20 CCD 

Work by Jean Masseau, Lynda Mcintyre, Mar — Sculpture, Prints, and Computer-Generated , ‘*How to Interview” 7-9pm. L/L C170. 
tha Talbot, Marion Willmott. The Gallery, UL Photographs, by Anna Poor and Francis Thursday, Nov.3 ‘‘Resume Writing and Interviewing”’ 


4 Ctr., 10/31-11/19 Oischafski 

Selections from the Japanese Collection, Diane Wakoski Exhibit poems and essays, 
Special Exhibition Gallery, Fleming Museum, — Bdiley Howe Library, thru Oct. 31 

till Dec. 4 Drawings and Paintings by Henrik Glaeser, 
The Burlington Waterfront, Marble Court, Church St. Center 

ing Museum, till end of October 


6:30-8:30pm. Rowell 103. 


Also, Arthur Young & Co. Information Session. Nov.3, 7-9pm. B132 
LIL. 


NOT SO FAST, LEON ! How ARE 
40U GOING To Do AN ENGLISH 
PAPER WHEN ALL YOU'RE CARRYING 
\S COMIC BooKS AND 
PUZ2LES ?! 


“ wow! tim IMPRESSED! You NEVER Go > 
To THE LIBRARY ON FRIDWS.. L 
GUESS IT'S NEVER Too LATE To 

TURN OVER A New LEAF 


bod —| -——~— 


YEAU... I'VE GOT THIS PAPER To 
DO FR ENGLUSH... It'S DWE 
MONDAY, BUT I FIGURED T'p 
GET A START ON 
IT TONIGHT 


a weet 
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The bing Shop’s 


“DON’T MISS 
OUT” SKI SALE : 


We still have a good selection 


of 1983 Skis, Boots, and hee at 


20% - 40% off 


Skis by; Rossignol, Dynastar, Olin, K2, Kastle 
Boots by; Nordica, Dolomite, Lange, Salomon 


Bindings by; Salomon, Look, Marker, Geze | 3 
Gin. SS ace ee just 20% down 


All Nordica 


Children’s Skiwear 
: : Has Arrived 
Terrific Selection| | Jim Parkas-Bibs-Racing Pants, 
of f/f tt etc. 
Lanz Flannel - 
Grannie Gowns 


98 pr. 30% off | ie CB Skiwear 


(sizes limited) 


| ae 


Cross Country | Downhill Ski Package 
Ski Packages fe | Available for 


Hf Available for 
iat Adults and Children 


Large Selection |'/ i yee oe Students 
ot oy : $20.00 Gift 
Sale Ski Sweaters | a . C&ttificate to 
All Famous Brands 4x5 The Alpine Shop when 
up to 50% off .) you purchase a Ski Pass 
.7~ to 


Stowe 
Smuggler’s Notch 


at The Alpine Shop 
with Camera Sat 10-3 


et: ESHOr 


Open Daily Bx9 Williston Road, So. Burlington Open Sundays 12-5 


er 
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GAY AND UNREPRESENTED AT UVM 


Dn 9 CEN agit 
By JOSHUA PRINCE 
In a 1978 letter from the Gay Student Union (GSU) 
to the Student Association, the then co-director of the 
GSU wrote: ‘“‘The furthering of the rights, now inexis- 
tent, of gay persons is our primary goal. We also act as 
the largest support group for gay people in this barren 
part of New England.,. Ignorance concerning homo- 
sexuality is evident at all levels of our society. Until 
liberation from sexism becomes a more predominant 
force and the equitable treatment of all persons is 
realized, the Gay Student Union of the University of 
Vermont has a reason for being.” 


mes Oe bh Pauls. 2 “5 

Today the Gay Student Union no longer exists. 

But members of the Burlington gay community, 
including non-University persons as well as UVM stu- 
dents, faculty and staff, have mixed feelings about the 
folding of the GSU, and about the present and future 
status of homosexuals in the area. 

The GSU was conceived in 1972, but was active 
only sporadically until the late 70s. In 1978, the GSU, 
under the co-direction of Brian Burns and Vivian 
Catania, was at its summit of social and political acti- 


vity. There was a GSU switchboard, a GSU Speakers 
See GAYS, page 22 
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WE, AT Creative Sound, ARE OFFERING OUR WAREHOUSE CLEARANCE SALE. YOU’L 
FIND ONE OF A KIND ITEMS, DEMOS, AND OTHER SPECIALS. ALL ARE AT UNBELIEVA- 
BLE PRICES AND THEY ARE GUARANTEED BY “OUR GREAT VOWS.” SALE ENDS NOV. 6 
— QUANTITIES LIMITED — FIRST COME — NO RAINCHECKS. 


TIMEX 1000 & 1500 PROGRAMS TURNTABLES 


Budget Master Household Budget Prog. 15% Pioneer PL-2 Belt Semiauto 
2K Trek Game ae - Cybernet CP200D 
Sabotage Maze Adventure 1495 Pioneer PL-S40 Direct Drive 
2K Fun Pac Arcade Games 1.495 Technics SLD20 Direct Drive 
Gulper Arcade Game 15% Technics SLB100 Manual 


Technics Belt Drive Semiauto 
ATARI PROGRAMS 


| S.A.M. Make Computer Speak M sc = 
CAR — STEREOS Anse Tus you comp no Sort Mou 
eat tari Telecommunications Package 
& SPEAKERS Wordroce Werd Gane 
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Garrard Turntable Base SL75 
Garrard Turntable Base SL65 
Revox Dust Cover 

JVC Wood Cabinet R70-R50-550 
KLH Dust Cover #700 

Bose Wood Case WEP-1 for 4401 
Lafayette Turntable As Is (New) 
BSR Turntable As Is (New) 
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. NAME_ DESC. LIST 
Plymouth Radio AM Only 3900 


Clarion PE6S2 AMM Cassette 199 ELECTRONIC 


— ey 


AIWA CTR-404 AM-FM Pushbutton 
Mitsubishi GX101 Underdash Cassette 9900 ; PA RTS 

. Tenevox 3 Way Speakers pr. 14900 

. Intervox 3 Way Speakers 8900 . . NAME DESC. 

. Pioneer TS167 6% Coax pr. 79° ; CPU-8080V CPU IC 

. Pioneer TS694 6x9 Coax syoed : Motorola HK-1001 Power Supply 5V 

. Audiovox 3000 AM-FM Cassette Kemet Diode IN4733 . i 
Autopro 10 Band Eq. 60 Watt Amp gg Diodes IN750A Zenar ; : lE 
Autopro 7 Band Eq..60 Watt Amp LOR Resistors 280 Ohm 1% j : 
Autopro 7 Band Eq. 30 Watt Amp 5900 Resistors 1000 Ohm 1% : R ie 
Autopro APL-101 AM-FM Cassette ore. Resistors 2600 Ohm 5% 
Sony XR35 AM-FM Cassette 279° : Resistors 51K ’w 5% 
Sony XR55 (Demo) AM-FM Cassette 359% IC Jack 8 Pin 
Audiovox (Demo) AM-FM Cassette 15900 Bud Box CV-234 4x3x2 
Jensen Amp 30 Watt 740 Bud Box CV-3003A 4x2x2 
Sanyo FT-C18 AM-FM Cassette 220° Bud Chassis Bud 7"'x2 
Clarion 30 Watt Amp 69° Handles 4” 

. Magnidyne 6! Spk 5600 24 pr. BUD EQUIPMENT BOXES 
Magnidyne 6)2 Spk 5640 pr. 39° pr. Cinch Term Blocks 10 pos. 
Pioneer BP320 30 Watt Amp 69° 
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- NAME_ DESC. 
SA1010 Technics 120 watt/2 digital 
RX-300 BSR AM-FM Digital 
SE-60 Panasonic AM-FM Cass. 
SE-65 Panasonic AM-FM Cass. 
STRVX4 Sony Digital Rec 
STRVX5 Sony Digital Rec 
$X202 Pioneer 25 w/chn 
$X303 Pioneer 45 w/chn 


CB EQUIPMENT 
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COMPUTER 


NOISE FILTERS & 


= =) re) °e Fr A M S 2 CB Whip Ant. for Walkie Talkie 1295 2 

Cc FS E Q U Bi ne Rug = Pg T 3 CB Walkie Talkie Replacement Ant. 57s 200 

; Lafoyetts HB-640 40 chn. rec. (CB) no mic. 9900 10° 

Lafayette Micro P450 VHF Monitor 890° 10° 

ViC-20 PROGRAMS 6 CZ Voltage Regulator Filter 3 Havada CB Mirror Ant. 29% 1400 

6 CZ 35 Amp Filter 2 Breaker ¥2 wave CB Outdoor Ant. 3400 15% 

QTY. NAME DESC. LIST SALE 2 CB Migonhone Low Inp. 2. Breaker % wave CB Outdoor Ant. oho 20° 

Torg Game Maze Adventure PAS 9%; 2 CB Microphone Med. Inp. 1 Lafayette 3 Element Beam 4900 20% 

Raid On Isram Rocket Game 1995 ees 4 CB Ant. Gutter Mtg. Coil 6 Vista Power Supply 12V 4900 25% 

Gridrunner Combat Game 399% eign 2A? 6 Sprague Line Filter 1 Lafayette Power Supply 12V 4900 5% 

Aggressor Game 3995 240 6 RMS CB Filter 1 Panasonic CB Base 40 chn, 259% 80% 
Predator Game 39% 24 4 Gutter Clip for Ant. 


Coco 2 Learn to Program 395 240 
Turtle Graphics Computer Programs 395 2400 
Modem 1 Telecom Interface 7995 59% 
VIC-Forth Language Faster Than Basic 


VIC-64 PROGRAMS 


EQUIPMENT 


Fluke D800 Digital Meter 125% 
Fluke D802 Digital Meter 179° 
Hitachi Oscilloscope V-352 895% 
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Retro-Ball Air Hockey Game 3995 2495 


—————— 


Coco Learn to Program 4g 30% = Hitachi Oscilloscope V-152F 595% 
Turtle Graphics Programming 59 36 HAND TOOLS 50% 
Heswriter-64 Word Processing pit a Wh 

MON-64 Mach. Lang. Mon. 5 

Easy-Mail 64 Mail Prog. 49% 3900 ALARM 

Pet-Emulator Pet Prog. on 64 5 Ade 19% ye 

Cardco Cassette Interface 3900 290 A Mi Li im k E FR Ss 


EQUIPMENT 


IBM & APPLE PROGRAMS AND TUNERS 


2 EICO A185 Bell Timer 2395 12 
ICO $D52 Trip Cord 59% go 
8  $V225 Technics 30 Watts Chn. 169 goof | > fF Faw fe 
Mind Tools PC64K 1 Disk ayn 0} | 8 $1225 Technics AM-FM Tuner LL aDME a ood bal cake Pct a berets ey 0 
Mind Tools PC64K 2 Disk 8995 72% 3 A-5 Pioneer Amp 35 Watt 225% — 13900 1 EICO'SD50 Ton s es * 2 
Mind Tools Apple Il 64K 79% 64 3 F-5 Pioneer AM-FM 2250 1.3900 acres 7 {eh wath fa 2 
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HALLOWEEN 


It wasn’t what Benning Went- 
worth, governor of the New Hamp- 
shire Province, had in mind when 
he granted the land on _ which 
Burlington sits in 1763. 

Wentworth probably pictured a 
small hamlet populated with far- 
mers and barge captains. Even the 
Allen brothers, Ethan and Ira, were 
too much for the British governor. 
But Monday night’s Halloween 
horror show in downtown Burling- 
ton was far worse than the worst of 
Wentworth’s dreams. 

Sure, there were dairymen and 
ship captains, but the majority of 
characters wandering the streets on 
Monday strayed from this 18th 
century vision of Burlington. 

There was a table on two legs, 
complete with china, silver and 
wine glasses, walking down South 
- Winooski Avenue. 

A mule, with one person at the 
head and another at the tail, 
tripped through the crowd on Main 
Street. The mule, it seems, stopped 
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at a watering hole and was a bit 
tipsy. Especially tipsy was the tail 
end and, not surprisingly, the ass 
fell down a couple of times. 

A few celebrities adorned the 


‘streets and bars. Charlie .Chaplin, 


Chewbacca, Star Trek characters 
with two-toned faces, and Ronald 
McDonald were all present Monday, 
but only “Chewy” was giving 
autographs. 

Women donned priestly garb 
and men wore nun’s habits. Men 
shaved their legs, wore dresses, 
eyeliner and blush. Bandoleros 
wore dresses. The large numbers of 
dressy men Monday night lent new 
insight into the reason why Burling- 
ton is called the ‘‘Queen City” of 
the northeast. 

But, the most abundant of 
costumes were those made from a 
simple, but necessary home item — 
a bedsheet. Ghosts, many of them 
bouncing off walls, were in great 
quantity throughout Burlington. e 


PHOTOS BY 


EDITORIALS 


Jackson’s Campaign a Positive Step 


The Rev. Jesse Jackson 
likes to emphasize the 
inactivity of many southern 
black voters. “Rocks just 
laying around,” he calls the 
more than three million 
unregistered blacks that 
could have made the differ- 
ence in the 1980 presiden- 
tial election. Surely with 
this in mind, Jackson offi- 
cially announced his candi- 
dacy for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Atlanta mayor Andrew 
Young and Los Angeles 
mayor Tom Bradley, among 
other black leaders, have 
urged Jackson not to run, 
saying that his presence will 
divert black votes from 
those Democrats with the 
best chance to beat Reagan. 
Many whites have expressed 
the same feeling. 

But it seems the bene- 
fits of Jackson’s candidacy 
have been overlooked. His 
presence as a black candi- 
date should do more to stir 
black voters than any 
amount of rhetoric served 
up by Young, Bradley or 
even Jackson himself, were 
he not a candidate. 

Jackson’s timing has 
been good also. If his 


involvement increases black 
voter interest now, a year 
from election time, the 
winner of the Democratic 
candidacy, regardless of 
who he is, will benefit from 
a larger black vote at the 
polls. 

Even if Jackson loses 
the nomination, it is possi- 
ble that the winner will ask 
him to run as vice-president. 
Should this happen, black 
issues could be catapulted 
even further into the cam- 
paign’s limelight. 

It is not a question of 
whether or not Jesse Jack- 
son can win the nomina- 
tion. Certainly the odds are 
slim. He is outspoken, emo- 
tional, too religious- 
oriented for many Demo- 
crats’ tastes, and the pro- 
ponent of an extremely 
liberal foreign policy. It is; 
rather, a question of whe- 
ther or not he should even 
enter the race. It seems 
absurd to ask Jackson to 
step down for the sake 
of party unity. Having eight 
candidates cannot make 
much more difference than 
seven. 

Then the question 
becomes one of Jackson’s 


race. That he is black may 
do more harm than good, 
say many Democrats. The 
time is not ripe for a black 
presidential candidate. 

Obviously the time is 
not ideal. The country is 
conservative now, and seem- 
ingly growing more conser- 
vative with each of the 
Reagan administration’s 
brass-knuckled acts of 
foreign policy. The fear 
among many liberals is that 
1980 was a watershed elec- 
tion, the type of landslide 
that signals continued 
power for an _ extended 
period for the victors. 

But it is safe to say that, 
in the near future, there will 
never be an ideal time for a 
black presidential nominee. 
Given that, Jesse Jackson 
has done the right thing. 
Sooner or lat >r blacks must 
establish a focthold in the 
biggest of the country’s 
elections. It is better to go 
at it now than to wait, 
hoping that somehow the 
situation will be more ripe 
in 1988. 

And yet Jackson’s can- 
didacy continues to be 
criticized. It has also been 
used: supporters of every- 


one below Mondale on the 
totem pole claim the candi- 
dacy has hurt the front- 
runner and will benefit their 
own particular candidate. 
What the Democrats might 
find more useful is the 
acknowledgement that none 
of them, right now, can 
match the outsized political 
figure Ronald Reagan has 
become. 

If the Republicans will 
be wary of anything come 
election day 1984, it will be 
the black vote. Reagan has 
done little for blacks and 
the slim margins by which 
he defeated Carter in many 
southern states could be 
reversed. 

Jesse Jackson’s candi- 
dacy could be the best way 
to accomplish this reversal. 
Better than any other 
Democratic .nominee, he 
is able to mobilize the black 
vote. Such a mobilization 
could be valuable to the 
Democrats who need 
every source of power they 
can get — long after Jack- 
son’s Own campaign might 
fizzle. For the Democrats, 
Jackson is more valuable on 
the field than on _ the 
sidelines. 


Media Restrictions in Grenada Unfair 


The invasion of Grenada 
is still a controversy. Al- 
though the incident took 
place nine days ago, mil- 
lions of Americans are still 
debating whether the Rea- 
gan administration was right 
in doing what it did. 

Unfortunately, we may 
never know. For some rea- 

_ son, inordinate amounts of 
restrictions have been 
placed on journalists trying 
to cover the happenings on 
this small Caribbean island. 
Until recently, all articles 
about the Grenada invasion 
were datelined from Barba- 
dos, and the only videotape 
depicting soldiers’ actions 
was official government 
film. Americans should be 
able to make informed 
decisions about something 
as important as the Grenada 
incident, and unless the 
media is given ample oppor- 
tunity to give the public its 
desired information, this 
will never happen. 

We feel the reason why 
the media curbs have been 
issued is to cover up any 
negative realities surround- 
ing the sudden’ invasion of 


Grenada. The reasons the 


«government has given for its 


press restrictions are illogi- 
cal. If you go by precedent, 
there have always been war 
correspondents during per- 
iods of international crises. 
The Vietnam war, certainly 


an embarrassing episode for 


our leaders, was covered. So 
was D-Day, arguably one of 
the most dangerous epi- 
sodes in American military 
history. Explanations that 
the media curbs are design- 
ed to help government 
security are unfounded 
because of these precedents. 
Furthermore, word 
from Cuba is that the 
people of that country 
knew about the plans to 
invade Grenada three days 
before the actual invasion 
took place. If the Cubans 
(who, along with the 
Soviets, are the _ central 
reason why we invaded this 
country), knew about the 
administration’s plans, then 
there was nothing that 
needed to be held back. 
Also because of these 
precedents, the reasoning 


that, the government is 


LETTERS 


Limit on Freedom 
of Expression 


To the Editor: 

Saturday, on my way 
past the building concerned 
with military studies, I was 
saddened to see fresh graffi- 
ti squirted over the sur- 
rounding area, addressing 


4 


itself to military thinking 
and ROTC policies. 

Being fortunate to live 
in an area of the world 
where freedom of expres- 
sion is encouraged, the time 
has come to question the 
methods by which we exer- 
cise this privilege. 

When challenging any- 


trying to protect the lives of 
journalists is unfounded. 
If American writers and’ 
broadcasters could cover 
Vietnam and other wars, 
they certainly could cover 
what has so far been a 
relatively minor military 
episode. If journalists are 
willing to accept the fact 
that their assignments are 
dangerous, they should be 
allowed to go _ wherever 
their editors send them. 
American journalists have 
died in the line of duty, and 
there’s no reason that they 
aren’t going to continue to 
be loyal to their cause of 
finding the truth. 

We realize that certain 
incidents warrant curbing 
the exercise of the first 
amendment. For if certain 
vital information was 
leaked, this country would 
be in grave trouble. But 
common sense tells us that 
the Grenada episode isn’t 
one of these rare circum- 
stances. American writers 
and _ broadcasters should 
have been allowed onto the 
island hours after the inva- 


sion. In fact, there never’ 


thing we feel is unjust or 
asinine we are tempted to 
act in disrespectful ways. 
However, by expressing our 
opinions this way, we 
degrade not only the reci- 
pient of our attack and 
ourselves but also our 
fellow human. beings by 
pulling down the human 


should have been a time 
when they weren’t allowed 


on the island. If those 
students at the medical 
school in Grenada, who 


wanted to stay there, were 
allowed to stay after the 
invasion, why couldn’t jour- 
nalists 20, 30, or 40 years 
their elder go down there? 


Of course, it’s become 
obvious why the Reagan 
administration doesn’t want 
journalists in Grenada. His- 
torically, the administration 
has not wanted the media 
to have access to the news. 
In recent months, the Presi- 
dent has held fewer and 
fewer news’ conferences. 
And like Richard Nixon, 
when things have started to 
look bad, Ronald Reagan 
has clammed up. Banning 


journalists from certain 
events is a prime way to 
prevent bad information 
from leaking out. 

Although the media 
now has access to Grenada, 
the Cynic condemns our 
government for initially not 
allowing writers and broad- 
casters access to the island. 


spirit and contributing to 
the helpless, hopeless feel- 
ings already so_ prevalent 
among us. As if this weren’t 
enough, the worst result of 
our actions is the degrada- 
tion and disrespect directed 
at the cause for which 
we’re working. In fact, we 


See LETTERS, page 14 
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S ALE: If you're looking to sell your used alpine ski equipment, just drop it off at 


DROP OFF YOUR SAT N OV 42 The Edge, Friday, Nov. 11 only, between 9:30 and 6. Tag it with your asking price, 
a" P : and we'll do the rest — and we don’t take a commission! If you're buying, simply 
aa re IPM EN 9 AM e 5 PM attend the sale Saturday, Nov. 12 from 9 to Sat The Edge in Burlington. 


The Edge Exchange. It’s your chance to make a killing in the used ski equipment 
9:30 AM 3 6 PM market — Sat., Nov. 12 from 9 to 5. 
We reserve the right to refuse unserviceable merchandise. Not responsible for 
equipment left after Nov. 19. 
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Enraveled in Lebanese Conflict 


By STEVE FEUERSTEIN 

Whether one previously supported or 
rejected America’s involvement in Lebanon 
and her so-called attempt to facilitate the 
Lebanese government with the resources 
needed to regain its sovereignty, the question 
remains: after 229 marines and naval soldiers 
have been killed, why are we enraveled in 
Lebanon’s internal conflict, and if we remain, 
exactly how advantageous will our presence 
be there? 

We must be complacent to believe that 
our 1,500-man peacekeeping force is so 
omnipotent that they are capable of remedy- 
ing the vicious perpetual conflict that exists in 
this inharmonious country. If one is under the 
supposition that our presence will be a 
precursor for tranquility, then take a further, 
more indepth look into the situation. 

The United States, one could say, is 
sitting pretty in a catch-22 position. Most 
recently we have been told that the Syrians 
now pose the major threat to peace in Leba- 
non, and without their withdrawal the pros- 
pect for a solution looks hindered. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not new information. The 
fact is Syria has been occupying over half of 
Lebanon since 1976. For seven years Assad 
has tried to institute a pro-Syrian regime. If 
we advance militarily and combat this ob- 
stacle and those anti-western factions we risk 
involving the Soviet Union in a capacity 
beyond the role of an arms provider and 
military advisor. 

However, if we leave, in the most simplis- 
tic form we will be conceding a major victory 
to the terrorists, among other strategic losses. 
It appears to be cut-and-dried. I contend that 
it is not, and as Americans concerned about 
their fellow patriots, we must question how 
viable a lasting peace is within this region. 

For the sake of argument, let us presume 
that in some miraculous way we were able to 
defeat the Syrians and bring stability to the 


Pluralism 1 


By ANDREW WHITTAKER 

There are two Americas in the United 
States. Within each are a spectrum of political 
beliefs; common to both is the need for 
capital. The two are not easily delineated, 
furthermore, by wealth, geography or intel- 
lect. Rather, one takes its character from 
America’s land and history while the other 
subsists on commodity and economic expan- 
sion. 

Every four years the two societies elect a 
President. Common laws govern each and the 
same products are offered to both. In certain 
areas, children from both attend the same 
schools; less frequently, the same parties. 
Where the intersection is this sharp, Western 
Massachusetts for instance, town governments 
reflect the character of both. Nevertheless, 
America consists of two societies, one based 
on soil, the other on concrete. 

These foundations do not manifest 
themselves in simple form: this is not a case 
of farmer versus real estate agent. If there 
ever has been such a conflict. Political rheto- 
ric captures our society’s subtleties. President 
Reagan recently said he would like to think 
America will always be a place where one can 
get rich. Twenty years ago, in articulating his 
vision of America, Martin Luther King spoke 
thus: 

“T have a dream that one day on the red 
hills of Georgia the sons of former slaves and 
the sons of former slaveowners will be able to 
sit down at the table of brotherhood... So let 
freedom ring from the prodigious hilltops of 
New Hampshire. So let freedom ring from the 
heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania... But 
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Lebanese government, without any retaliatory 
measure taken by outside forces. This victory 
would only be a transient one, for the root of 
all evil would still exist; specifically, this evil 
is the underlying credence and fundamental 
structure of the Lebanese government, the 
“Confessional System.” 

The fact that this government is arranged 
by a proportional religious representation 
belies its vulnerability and its inescapable 
source of conflict. The Lebanese president 
must be a Maronite Catholic, who appoints 
the prime minister, who in turn must be a 
Sunni Moslem. The defense minister is a 
Druse, the speaker of the Parliament a Shii, 
and the foreign minister a Greek Orthodox. 
This was supposed to promote an equitable 
balance among the various sects. 


According to the proportions of commu- 
nal population which existed 40 years ago, 
the Christians held the majority and therefore 
were appointed to presidency. However, 
during the past decade the Moslems have 
contested this alleged majority, and have 
ciaimed that they are the majority communal 
group and should not be underrepresented 
politically. 

Thus, this was a major impetus for the 
outbreak of the civil war in 1975 and its 
ongoing battle. We must not remain ignor- 
ant of these facts, for if we intend to remain 
in Lebanon, a land where rationale is hidden, 
details, both historical and political, will never 
rid us. Before we become further enveloped in 
this war-stricken country, we must be aware 


of all its implications. 


The fact of the matter is, most of us really 
don’t know why our fellow Americans are 
dying, what they are dying for, and for that 
matter who is killing them. 

Moreover, after the latest crisis, we are 
told. by various sources, specifically the 
President, and the stoic secretary of defense, 


Casper Weinberger, that this violent manifes- 
tation only implies one thing: the U.S. must 
not be shaken by this incident; we must 
display our courage and strength and “must 
be more determined than ever’’ to oppose 
those who are perpetrating the savage acts of 
terrorism. 


We are told that replacements have just 
landed in Beirut and new blood is there to 
replace those traumatized. The marines who 
traveled over 5,000 miles to replace their 
comrades will:now become the next genera- 
tion of soldiers about to witness the horrors 
and bloodshed omnipresent today. This 
violence has gone on throughout Lebanon’s 
history as a nation-state and during the 
myriad of communal wars that existed prior 
to Lebanon’s sovereignty. 


We hear of the Druse, Shii, Sunni, Maron- 
ites and many other extraordinary sounding 
names that supposedly enable us to make 
sense of the disorder that exists. But to the 
majority of listeners this only creates a 
greater, more intense state of confusion and 
bewilderment. One need only spend a little 
time briefing through the history books to 
find out that these religious sects have slaugh- 
tered one another time after time. 


The Druse murder Christians, Sunnis 
murder Shii, the Christians murder the Druse, 
and the PLO, who entered the scene this past 
decade after being expelled from Jordan, kill 
Shii, Druse, and Christians. And now, for the 
second time in the past 30 years American 
soldiers are prevalent in Beirut. 

’ Are we confronting communism? Are we 
attempting to reinstitute a democratic politi- 
cal structure? And moreover, does anyone 
even know what type of government exists in 
Lebanon? If we are unable to answer these 
questions, among others, then this is only one 
substantial indication that our boys must not 
die in vain. e 
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not only that. Let freedom ring from Stone 
Mountain of Georgia. Let freedom ring from 
Lookout Mountain of Tennessee.” 

Both men were true to the foundation of 
their belief in America — both comments 
were apparently non-script. Reagan’s was not 
a careless betrayal of crass. materialism. 
Rather, the President identified what forms 
for many the American dream. Reagan is in 
office to defend entrepreneurship against the 
fate it has met in Britain and, up until the 
Staggers Act of 1980, in our own railroad 
industry. His attack on environmental values 
is an attack on obstacles to economic gain, 
Likewise, environmentalists’ attacks on Rea- 
gan arise, to a degree, from the desire of the 
affluent to preserve enjoyment of a certain 
commodity. 

King draws upon an older tradition: One 
of his aims was greater economic opportunity 
for his race, but the predicate to all of his 
goals was liberty. Naturally, Reagan would 
not sacrifice our constitutional freedoms, but 
mainly because they come in a package with 
consumer and producer liberties. King, by 
contrast, ties his evocation of freedom to an 
evocation of the land. 

Reagan’s society, which might be identi- 
fied by its coastal mentality, (Boston—Flor- 
ida; California), preserves and _ produces 
a number of cultural commodities. Even if 
they do bear a mental price tag, paintings at 
the Smithsonian, wilderness, national parks 
and deer in Virginia parks are open to enjoy- 
ment by all with access. King’s society, a 
society of the city and hinterland, has its 
economic goals. These are not limited so 


much by law as by the limits of the land 
itself. Land, therefore, is neither commodity 


nor precious non-commodity — the land 
forms the horizons of life, much as the yacht 
club and Mercedes function in the coastal 
mentality. 

The coastal mentality threatens to over- 
whelm its older counterpart, especially in 
New England. For instance, duck hunting 
in Massachusetts grows more difficult by the 
year as public prejudice, development and 
posting increasingly restricts those who clock 
the passage of the year by flights of whistlers 
and bufflehead, from the north. In Maine, 
supposedly enlightened individuals are em- 
ploying tyranny of the majority in an effort 
to halt a biologically sound moose hunt; the 
anti-hunt people struggle for the power to 
define for everyone what a “civilized”? hunt 
should be. Yet anti-hunting is but one aspect 
of the coastal mentality’s fight to determine 
among itself larger matters of land use in city, 
suburb and country. 


There is a clear imbalance between our 
two societies. It cannot be corrected by the 
annihilation or assimilation of one by the 
other, for neither may assume that its exis- 
tence is the only justifiable one. Pluralism, 
whether within or among societies, is a 
product of democracy and antipathy toward 
pluralism is the greatest threat to democracy 
we face, If one of our societies offers the 
economic mobility cherished by so many, the 
other provides the ideal setting for humanistic 
judgment of character. These attributes are 
compatible. 
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By LAURA MOYLAN 

The dawn of Saturday, 
October 22, saw a sad 
commentary on our com- 
munity’s opinion of the 
military establishment. Dur- 
ing the night, an unknown 
person or persons vanda- 
lized University property 
facing the Department of 
Military Studies building at 
601 Main Street. This type 
of destructive act, especially 
targeted at a national insti- 
tution with the importance 
of the military, cannot be 
tolerated. 


Not everyone, even 
those in the armed forces, 
will agree with all actions of 
the military. However, it 
also must be understood 
that our military is by 
constitutional law subject 
both to actions at the 
discretion of the President 
and his advisors and to 
the power of the Congress 
(through appropriations and 
authorizations). 

Both of these branches, 
by and large, are elected by 
the citizens of this country 
to represent and relay the 
attitudes and opinions of 
their constituents. Keep in 
mind that many policy 
decisions are dictated by 
the administration that you, 
as a member of the voting 
population, elected. 


R.O.T.C. 


does. Besides offering a very 
important educational 
opportunity to those on 
ROTC scholarships, it also 
is an invaluable asset to the 
campus community. 
Through ROTC courses, 
students develop important 
leadership skills and a sense 
of national responsibility 
necessary to maintaining 
the strong democratic socie- 
ty we enjoy. 


These leadership skills, 
and especially the sense of 
responsibility developed in 
these young men_ and 
women, have helped our 
nation to become a world 
power. This, developed in 
the relatively short period 


of 200 years, is an accom-. 


plishment that all Amer- 
icans should be proud of, 
However, along with 
that pride comes’ the 
responsibility that each of 
us has to defend, to the best 
of our ability, our nation 
and freedoms. Consider 
that, if the military wasn’t a 
viable national institution, 
we could very easily be 
under authoritarian rule as a 
result of World War II, as 
opposed to enjoying the 
freedom exercised here. 
ROTC, a part of UVM since 
1866, helps maintain our 
Army and our freedom by 


By TIMOTHY THIBAULT 

Iam not sure how many 
of you are aware of what is 
going on in the U.S. Con- 
gress right now, but I feel 
you all should be aware of 
the Vermont Wilderness 
Bill. Did you know that 
Vermont has a chance to set 
aside 65,000 acres of our 
National Forest or one 
percent of Vermont as 
Wilderness Areas to remain 
forever wild? Our Senators, 
Patrick Leahy and Robert 
Stafford, as well as Repre- 
sentative James Jeffords, 
are trying to do with the 
proposed Wilderness Areas 


what Vermonters want 
done. 
The areas are fairly 


well-spaced throughout our 
National Forests. They do 
not cover one large area in 
the middle of the Forests. 
They are within reach of 
use by most every Ver- 
monter. These areas can be 
used by people who wish to 
get away from motorized 
vehicles, since motors are 
not allowed in Wilderness. 
As for those who like to 
travel by motorboat and 
snowmobile, there are still 
many places left for them. 
As it is now, without the 
new wilderness areas, those 
people that like to travel in 


Vermont Wilderness 


known, in the past, as a 
place where people go to 
get away from the noise 
pollution, air pollution, and 
fast pace of the big cities. If 
this is to be totally true, we 
need places where only 


quiet activities, compatible 
may 


with nature, take 


place. We need these new 
wilderness areas. Please sup- 
port our new Wilderness 
Areas by calling or writing 
to your Senators and Repre- 
sentative, telling them to 
pass the full 65,000 acres as 
Wilderness. Keep one per- 
cent of Vetmont wild. & 
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The imminent question providing the leadership, | solitude have very few 
in this case rests on whether dedication, and skills neces- | places to go. 
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AND FRIENDS ARE BACK!! 


By DAVE MILLER 

SOUTH ROYALTON, Vt. — 
The race is on and the Democratic 
hopefuls are out of the starting 
gate. Sen. George McGovern is a 
distant third behind Walter Mon- 
dale and John Glenn. But the 
Democratic presidential nominee in 
1972 said at the Vermont Law 
School on Thursday, Oct. 27, that 
he has beaten the odds before. 

Sen. McGovern pointed out 
that on Oct. 27, 1971 the Gallop 
poll showed that he had‘ only 4 
percent of the vote and that he was 
far behind in the Democratic 
primary with senators Humphrey 
and Muskie taking a considerable 
_lead. Polls now show that. McGov- 
ern is again trailing by a substantial 
margin, but the polls show 
McGovern has 6 percent of the 
vote. “After all, I’m not in this race 
for my health. I’m in it to win,” 
said McGovern. 

In McGovern’s 
against President Richard Nixon in 


1972 he lost by one of the biggest FF 


landslides in U.S. history. 


“It is true that Mr. Nixon won | 


one of the best victories in U:S. 


history, but looking back on it how 


many people are happy about 
that?” said the 61-year-old McGov- 
ern. 
apologizing.” : 

McGovern began his day at the 
Vermont Law School in the faculty 
lounge. He was treated to a buffet 
lunch while responding casually to 
equally casual questions from the 
V.L.S. staff. 

After lunch the _ three-time 
Presidential candidate moved on to 
an overflowing Quincy Wright class- 
room to make his speech to stu- 


dents. Others watched him on video 


in another classroom. 


In his brief speech, sponsored § 


by the Vermont Law _ School 
Student Bar Association, McGovern 
stressed decreased military involve- 
ment and spending as a solution to 
many of the nation’s problems. He 
said that when the U.S. does get 
involved militarily, “we have an 
uncanny knack for getting on the 
wrong side.”’ 

Among his suggestions for a 
decreased military is an immediate 
withdrawal of our marines from 
Lebanon. “Since August I’ve called 
for a withdrawal,”’ he said. August 
was the month that a cease fire was 
implemented in Lebanon. Senator 
McGovern termed our intervention 
in Lebanon an “improper mission.” 
He suggested that neutral countries 
such as Sweden, India, Australia, 
Finland or Austria be sent as 
peacekeeping forces in Lebanon, 
not countries that have an interest 
in the area like the U.S. and France. 

“I don’t really care if the 
existing government in Lebanon 
falls or not,’’ said McGovern. “‘It 
falls every six months anyway.” 
- McGovern said that only an estima- 
ted 10 to 12 percent of the Leban- 
ese people support the Gemayel 
government. 

Senator McGovern also favored 
“termination of all U.S. military 
operations in Central America right 
now.”’ McGovern believes the U.S. 
should stand for something besides 
the suppression of revolution. “We 
can be friends with the Sandinists’ 
too,” he said. 
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election bid — 


“We can try again without | 


In order to combat communism 
in Central America McGovern pro- 
poses increased food aid. ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s farmers can do more to 
combat the swamplands of hunger 
that breed communism than all the 
military hardware we have shipped 
to poor countries around the 
world,’’ McGovern said. 

McGovern did not seem to take 
American military involvement in 
Grenada too seriously, saying that 
when he watches the news he 
doesn’t know whether to laugh or 
cry. 
McGovern accused President 
Reagan of attempting to prop up 
his image by attacking Grenada. 
‘President Reagan can now go into 
the next election saying ‘I am the 
man who conquered Grenada.’ ”’ 

Rather than build the MX 
missile, McGovern said he would 
spend the $100 billion appropriated 
to build “the world’s finest railway 
system by the year 2000.” He 
compared his goal of the best 
railway system in the world to 
J.F.K.’s pledge to have a man on 
the moon by 1970. McGovern 
claimed that a super railway system 
would do more for our national 
security than the MX. 


FORMER SEN. GEORGE MCGOVERN: 11 years after his first nomination, he runs again. 


According to McGovern, the 
“arms race is contradictory to 
balancing the budget.’’ He cited the 
federal deficit as a main cause of 
unemployment. 

McGovern also called the new 
tax laws ‘“Reagan’s raid of the 


treasury.” He said that “All the rich 


in this country should vote for 
Reagan”’ since Reagan’s tax law is 
tailored to their interests. McGov- 
ern backs the Bradley-Gepardt Fair 
Tax bill. 
McGovern also spoke on en- 
vironmental issues. ‘‘America’s pre- 
cious topsoil is in danger due to 
improper land management,” said 
McGovern. He recommends a 
national tree planting campaign 
that could be used as a jobs pro- 
gram to put some of the unem- 
ployed to work. “For every 1 


percent of unemployment,” he 
said, “it. »costs;,the: U.S... $30 
million.”’ 

Another environmental issue 
that concerns McGovern is acid 


rain. He backs the clean air propo- 
sal put forward by Senator Stafford 
of Vermont. 

McGovern also said he is ‘‘not 
going to boycott the Vermont 
primary” like other candidates. 


JOHN DE 


Some candidates have signed an 
agreement to campaign in New 
Hampshire and not in Vermont for 
the March primaries. He said, ‘‘I’m 
going to be here, no matter when it 
ines 

All the points previously made 
at the faculty luncheon and at his 
speech were reiterated by McGov- 
ern at the reception, but he also put 
in a plug for grassroots support. He 
asked for volunteers and money. 

McGovern is the only Demo- 
cratic candidate who has not yet 
qualified for federal matching 
funds. 

McGovern, mocked by the press 
as a hopeless candidate, said he 
knows “enough about American 


history to know that a lot of people 


that we now admire have been 
ridiculed a heck of a lot.’’ McGov- 


ern has a Ph.D. in history from” 


Northwestern University. 

If “lightning doesn’t strike” 
McGovern said that he would back 
another candidate. He admitted 
that “Mondale would be a vast 
improvement over Reagan.” 

Concerning his own candidacy 
McGovern said “I know it’s uphill, 
but there’s still plenty of time to 
turn it around.” 7. 
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By LAURA HOLLOWELL 

Burlington may be far 
from the Caribbean, but 
City Hall auditorium was 
the .scene of a_ heated 
controversy over U.S. invol- 
vement in Grenada and 
Nicaragua Monday evening. 

A proposed resolution 
on the “Crisis in Central 
America” was defeated in a 
tie vote by the Burlington 
Board of Aldermen after 
almost two hours of debate. 
The Board was split.5-5 on 
the resolution, which 
demanded the withdrawal 
of troops from Grenada and 
condemned U.S. interven- 
tion in Latin America. The 
proposal raised many ques- 
tions concerning the moral- 
ity of U.S. activities, but a 
major issue on Monday 
night was whether Ameri- 
can foreign policy was an 
appropriate subject for a 
city council. 

A forum, organized in 
reaction to the Grenadian 
invasion, preceded _ the 
aldermanic meeting. Atten- 
ded by approximately 150 
protesters who carried signs 
jand placed banners on 
Church Street, the rally was 
joined by Mayor Sanders 
and several Aldermen. The 
group remained to partici- 
pate in a public debate 
|before the Board of Alder- 
men, along with citizens 
who opposed the resolu- 
tion. The discussion was 
thought to be the first town 
meeting that considered the 
recent events in the Carib- 
bean. 

Most of the audience 
supported the _ resolution, 
which urged President Rea- 
gan and Congress “in the 
strongest possible terms, 
that United States troops be 
withdrawn from Grenada 
and that military action 
against Nicaragua be ceased 
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immediately.’ Sponsored 
by Alderman Terry Bouri- 
cius, Citizens-Ward 2, the 
resolution stated that “The 
people of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, are a free, indepen- 
dent, and moral people who 
oppose imperialistic actions 
and the domination of the 
weak by the strong wher- 
ever it occurs.”’ 

Discussion of the resolu- 
tion was emotional. Punc- 
tuated by loud applause and 
hissing in the audience, the 
talk demonstrated a wide 
spectrum of opinion. Mayor 
Sanders, speaking for many 
who supported the resolu- 
tion, argued that ‘Nothing 
could be more local of an 
issue.” When the next 
World War begins, Sanders 
said, ‘‘believe me, we aren’t 
going to have to worry 


about the streets or the 


sidewalks of Burlington.” A 
spokesman against the reso- 
lution, Representative Pete 
Chagnon, R-Burlington, 
voiced concern that most of 
the people of Burlington 
were not being represented 
at the meeting. He ques- 
tioned whether the city 
should spend its time debat- 
ing foreign affairs. ‘Mayor, 
your Office is the running of 
city government and not 
foreign policy,” Chagnon 
said. 

The Board meeting 
began with a. motion to 
delay consideration of the 
proposed. resolution until 
genuine “‘old business”’ was 
taken care of. The motion 
was defeated, Mayor San- 
ders being among those who 
argued ‘‘we have over a 100 
people here on a certain 
issue and we should show 
courtesy and deal with that 
issue.”’ 

Alderman Gallagher said 
she was impressed with the 


unity of the protesters. “It _ 
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BURLINGTON MAYOR BERNARD SANDERS: Is Grenada invasion:a local issue? 


is fascinating to see you all 
here on one issue. But why 
aren’t you interested in all 
the issues?”’ she asked. In 
response to hisses from the 
audience Gallagher added, 
“1 think you are old enough 
to be polite.” 

Those who spoke in 
favor of the resolution to 
end U.S. intervention in 
Grenada and Nicaragua 
included members of the 
Burlington Peace Coalition, 
CISPES (Committee in Soli- 
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darity with the People of El 


- Salvador), and: several indi- 


viduals who had lived in 
Central America. Concern 
was voiced that the invasion 
of Grenada was in violation 
of international law, the 
OAS (Organization of 
American States) Charter, 
and the U.N. Charter. 

Greg Guma, a Ward 6 


resident, argued that the 
people of Burlington 
already expressed their 


opinion on this resolution 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


when in previous votes they 
opposed U.S. intervention 
in Central America. 
Another speaker stressed 
that “it is the duty of every: 
American citizen to make 
their opinion known to 
government bodies.” 
Cheddi Sargeant,a Bar- 
bados native, also supported 
the resolution. “Some 
speakers are saying we 
shouldn’t be interested in 
dealing with things that are 
see ALDERMEN, page 13 
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SOCIAL ECOLOGIST MURRAY BOOKCHIN: Economics, ethics, and politics must be 
ecologically responsible. 


Bookchin Talks Ecology 


By MIKE USEN 

Murray Bookchin has 
been described in many 
ways. Anarchist, Marxist, 
idealist, and intellectual are 
some of the most com- 
mon adjectives. But if any- 
thing, Bookchin is a Holist; 
his dramatic views focus on 
all interdependent aspects 
of society including econo- 
mics, ethics, politics, and 
especially the environment. 

Bookchin began _sihis 
informal lecture by tracing 
his past in relation to 
history since 1930, when 
his views first became radi- 
cal as a child growing up 
during the,Great Depression 
in New York City. At a 
younger age his growing 
interest in economics 
turned him toward Marx- 
ism. At the same time his 
love for biology became the 
basis for his present devo- 
tion to ecology. 

During the 1940s fost. 
chin became active in the 
labor movement, which he 
equated to the peace move- 
ment of the 1960s. In 1952 
he published his first book, 
Problems of Chemicals in 
Food, a topic well ahead of 
its time for the 50s. But it 
was at this time, Bookchin 
claims, that most of today’s 
problems were being born. 

Through the bulk of his 


talk, Bookchin outlined 
these problems, explained 
their causes, how they 


relate to one another, and 
just how serious they could 
become if we don’t initiate 
major change in the near 
future. The two _ crises 
Bookchin focused on were 


our alteration of the whole 
Bio-Geo-Chemical composi- 
tion of this planet and the 
immorality of our market 
economy. He cited con- 
vincing examples of the 
former, including the green- 
house effect (the melting of 
the polar ice caps and 
resultant coastal flooding 
due to Ozone depletion); 
massive equatorial defores- 
tation and the _ resulting 
effect on global climatic 
patterns; the irreparable loss 
of topsoil due to surface 
erosion; acid rain; oil spills; 
and nuclear weapons. 


Bookchin did not paint 
an optimistic view of our 
future, but he said the 
problems must be solved in 
the near future. He said 
that if our present economy 
continues on the track it 
has followed since the 
1950s, the majority of the 
population will not have 
a place in the economy 
before long. 


We are presently in the 
“Kitty Hawk stage of cyber- 
netics and robotics,’’ Book- 
chin warned. He said that 
those remaining labor- 
intensive industries are relo- 
cating to regions of cheap 
labor. Even computer pro- 
grammers may someday 
lose their jobs to smart 
computers, he said. 

Bookchin also attacked 
some of the fundamental 
concepts of our Free Mar- 
ket economy. He discount- 
ed notions that ‘“‘nature is 
stingy; our natural resources 
are scarce while our mater- 
ial needs are infinite,” and 


“sreed and rivairy of com- 
petition produce progress,” 
both of which he attributed 
to Adam Smith. 


Bookchin went on to 


criticize this attitude 
because it implies that the 
market must dominate 


nature and that cooperation 
has no utility. He does not 
believe that we must place a 
price tag on everything. He 
also thinks our needs are 
unlimited. 

In contrast to our cur- 
rent market economy, 
Bookchin — preached that 
economics must have a 
moral dimension unlike the 


“dismal science”’ with 
which we_ are - familiar. 
Cooperation, he stressed, 


should be the principal as it 
used to be until recently. 
“Psychologically, the mar- 
ket economy will eviscerate 
us,” he said. 

Bookchin spoke also of 
his devotion to “‘Vermont’s 
true Yankee democratic 
heritage.’’ This tradition is |. 
composed of active partici- 
pation of the citizenry in 


‘government. It is exempli- 


fied by town meetings, 
elected officials being 
accountable to the commu- 
nity, fostered citizen initia- 
tive, political de-centraliza- 
tion, and neighbors helping 
one another. 

Bookchin said that this 
longstanding tradition is en- 


dangered by two bills, 
which if passed, will 
lengthen the  governor’s 


term to four years and 
double the number of signa- 
tures necessary for peieen: 
dum petitions. 


UVM Plant Renovated 


By LORNA SEYBOLT 

Between $600,000 and 
$700,000 is spent each year 
on the upkeep of the 
buildings on the UVM cam- 
pus. This money consists of 
general operating appropria- 
tion funds and _ residence 
hall funds. 

Money in the general 
fund comes in part from the 
State of Vermont and in 
part from private funds, 
such as donations from 
private corporations, foun- 
dations and individuals. 


Room and board fee 
money is solely for the 
maintenance of residence 
halls and none of it goes 
into administrative or aca- 
demic buildings. 

UVM also has restricted 
funds which must be used 
for a specific purpose, This 
usually comes from an 
individual who leaves an 
estate with specific instruc- 
tions for its use. 

The most recent project 
is the $6 million addition to 
the Billings Student Center. 


One and a. half million 
dollars have already been 
received from the State of 
Vermont and the University 
is expecting another 1.5 
million from the state. This 
money was appropriated 
specifically for the student 
center. The rest of the 
needed money is to be 
raised from private dona- 
tions. The Lawrence Rocke- 
feller family has offered a 
$1.5 million’ matching 
grant, 

see UVM, page 15 
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Legal Ruling May 
Deny Gay Students 
College Recognition 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(CPS) — In what many 
consider a landmark case in 
gay student groups’ efforts 
to gain recognition as offi- 
cial organizations on private 
campuses, a judge has ruled 
that Catholic Georgetown 
University does not have to 
recognize gay student 
groups On its campus. 

Associate D.C. Superior 
Court Judge J. Sylvia 
Bacon, in an opinion relea- 
sed 20 months after she 
heard arguments in the 
case, ruled it would be 
unconstitutional to force 
Georgetown to abide by the 
D.C. Human Rights Act of 
1977, which makes it illegal 
for schools to discriminate 
on the basis of sexual 
orientation. 


Enforcing the act “in 
this case places a burden on 
Georgetown’s free exercise 
of religion as set forth in 
the First Amendment,” 
Bacon said. 

Georgetown gays say 
they’ll appeal the ruling to a 
higher court. 

“There are great 
grounds for overturning the 
decision,”’ asserts Ronald 
Bogard, the students’ law- 
yer. Bacon “‘offered a rather 
bizarre reason (for over- 
riding D.C. law).”’ 
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If the decision does 
stand, he said it “suggests 
that city ordinances around 
the nation are powerless 
against religious  institu- 
tions. They can discrimi- 
nate, and say that the law 
doesn’t apply to them.” 

The gay groups. at 


Georgetown sued in 1980 
after their year-long battle 
to gain official recognition 
through normal 
| failed. 


channels 


‘on-campus 


Getting official recogni- 
tion would guarantee them 
office space, 
mailing services, and the 
chance to apply for student 
activities funding. 

“Pragmatically © speak- 
ing, the decision won’t 
affect the groups,’ claims 
Beth Wilson, co-chair of the 
Undergraduate Gay People 
of Georgetown. 


“We'll continue to oper- 
ate at the same level, 
putting up posters and 


holding meetings,” she says. 

Georgetown’s lawyers 
had argued that Catholic 
doctrine views homo- 
sexuality as “gravely evil” 
and “morally wrong,” and 
that recognizing the group 
would be an act of apos- 
tacy. 

“Official subsidy and 
support of a gay student 
group would be interpreted 
by many as an endorsement 
of the gay movement,” 
explains William Schuer- 
man, GU’s associate dean of 
students. 

Bacon ruled that the 
First Amendment prohibits 
the courts from interpreting 
religious beliefs or interfer- 
ing with the university’s 
free exercise of its beliefs. 

But “Georgetown 
speaks out of both sides of 
its mouth,” lawyer Bogard 
says. “It is secular when it 
applies to the government 
for grants, yet it is sectarian 
when it wants to violate 
D.C. law.” 

In Dallas, Southern 
Methodist’s student govern- 
ment last week also denied 
funding to a campus stu- 
dent group, mostly — in the 
words of one student sena- 
tor — to demonstrate 
“‘we’re-not going to openly 
tolerate homosexual acti- 
vity on this campus.” ° 
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Bus to Washington 
Call Rob Rice 
3 879-0509 


Saturday & 
Sunday 
Brunch 


Stop U.S. intervention in 
Central America and the Caribbean. 


MARCH ON WASHINGTON NOVEMBER 12. 


Produced by Public Media Center 
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REV. SUN MYUNG MOON: Controversy continues. 


Moonies Debate 


The National Director 
of Public Affairs for the 
Unification Church, a for- 
mer director of the Ver- 
mont chapter, a _ family 
counselor of cult victims 
and an ex member who 
founded a national organi- 
zation to aid cult victims, 
will examine the issue of 
Unificationism as a legiti- 
mate religion in contem- 
porary America. The forum 


will take place on Thursday, 


November 10, at 7:30 p.m. 
in Ira Allen Chapel on the 
University of Vermont cam- 
pus. 


Joy Irvine Garrett has 
been the National Director 
of Public Affairs of the 
Unification Church for two 
years. She has been with the 
church for 11 years, includ- 
ing five years with the 
church in New England. 

Jonathan Wells was the 
State Director of the Unifi- 
eation Church of Vermont 
in 1975-76. He has been 
with the church for nine 
years and is currently a 


Ph.D. candidate at Yale in. 


Theology. 

The Reverend Roger 
Daily is an ordained clergy- 
man who has been counsel- 


ing families and «individuals 
who are victims of cults for 
nine years with the Ameri- 
can Family Foundation. He 
has done extensive work 
with colleges developing 
programs to deal with cult 
practices on campuses. 
Steve Hassen is a former 
member of the church 
whose high level involve- 
ment, including 25 personal 
meetings with Rev. Sun 


Myung Moon himself, gave | 


him experience in indoctri- 
nation, recruitment and 
fundraising. He is the foun- 
der of Ex Moon, the first 
and largest organization 
providing aid to cult vic- 
tims. 

This forum is a response 
to the Unification Church’s 
recent increased activity on 
the UVM campus and in the 
Burlington community. The 
Student Association Speak- 
ers Bureau, sponsoring this 
event, felt it would be 
valuable for students and 
Burlington residents to have 
an opportunity to become 
educated on the issues sur- 
rounding the church. 

Handicapped access is 
available. For further infor- 
mation, call (802) 656- 


4436. e- 


ALDERMEN 

Continued from page 9 
beyond our scope in Ver- 
mont,” Sargeant said. 

Sargeant wanted the 
audience to understand that 
Americans are intimately 
involved in events in the 
Third World, because we 
rely on the raw materials 
from these countries. 
“When you buy a banana 
you contribute to injustice 
in Latin America,” he said. 
Julia Alvarez, born in the 
Dominican Republic, fur- 
ther urged the audience to 
remember “that your own 
country is a product of 
revolution.” 

Many of the citizens 
who opposed the resolution 
were concerned that the 
aldermanic resolution did 
not involve an actual vote 
by the people of Burling- 
ton. “I think we have a 
little play on democracy 
right here this evening,” 
said Mike Maloney. 
Maloney also said that the 
facts on Grenada were not 
all in yet, a concern of 
others at the meeting. “This 
invasion of Grenada has 
been a very confusing and 
disturbing situation, and it 
is strange that people seem 
so clear on it,’’ he said. 

Rep. Chagnon thought 


| the Board of Aldermen was 
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a poor forum for such 
resolution. Addressing 
Mayor Sanders, he said, 
“Your actions have made 
Burlington the laughing 
stock of the nation. This 
resolution is more _ like 
something that has come 
out of Havana than Burling- 
ton.’’ Another speaker 
asked the protesters, ‘““When 
are you going to stop in 
your giving in to the Com- 
munists? You are going to 
have to fight them on the 
Texas border. I won’t have 
to, I’ll be too old.” 

Mayor Sanders was the 
last speaker before the roll 
call vote was taken. Sanders 
said, “‘I respectfully disagree 
with those people who say 
that this is not a local 
issue.”’ Sanders said that it 
took years to protest the 
war in Vietnam where 
50,000 people were killed. 

Sanders questioned the 
morality of the American 
invasion of Grenada, espec- 
ijally when ‘“‘the U.S. and 
the Soviets have weapons 
that can destroy all life on 
this planet.’’ Sanders said 
that Burlington could be 
the first city to speak out 
against the invasion and “‘if 
we do, I will be very 
proud.”? The proposal was 
defeated, five for, five 
against, and three absent. ° 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


BEVERAGE 
CENTER 


Hey, Hoser, 
is it true you 
get a case of 
Labatt's when 
you sign up for 
a Canadian 
Studies course? 


AND NOW FOR 


SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


This is the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the founding of the 


UVM Canadian Studies Prograrn (= 


a = x 
This spring the Canadian Studies Program 
will be offering seven courses, open to all UVM students; 
No prior knowledge of Canada is required. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 173 


Canadian 
Political Systems 


HISTORY 175 


Canadian-American 
Relations 


ENGLISH 136 
Contemporary 
Canadian Literature 


Stephen Kenny Lee Thompson Gregory Mahler 


3:10-4:25 TuTh 
203 Lafayette 


GEOGRAPHY 52 
Canada 


1:40-2:55 TutTh 
402 Waterman 


HISTORY 76 
Canada Since 1867 


10:50-12:15 TuTh 
104 Lafayette 


FRENCH 293 


French-Canadian 
Civilization 
Stephen Kenny ade E. J. Miles 


9:25-10:40 TuTh Andre Senecal 


402 Waterman 10:00-10:50 MWF 


1:10-2:00 MWF 301 Lafayette 
514 Waterman 
AREA & INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 91 
Introduction to Canada 


Most of these courses have as part of 
their cirriculum such events as films, 
guest speakers, and a field trip to 
Canada, 


Canadian Studies faculty 


12:15-1:30 TuTh ae 


301 Lafayette 


FOR DORMS ROOMS OR 
APARTMENTS!! 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
PICTURE FRAMES 

BLDRS HARDWARE 
PANELING 

SHELVING 

MOULDINGS 

CABINET 


CORK BOARDS Over 50 years of Service 


Store...315 Pine Street 
Burlington 


Your lumber number 
863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY. INC. 


Smugglers’ New 


Bash Badge Gives You 


The $10 Lift Ticket. 


Plus A “Passport” 
To Savings, All 
Season Long! 


Lift tickets for just $10...snow making on all 
three mountains...and that’s just the 
beginning. 


Your Smugglers Bash Badge saves you 60% off the 
regular day rate for Alpine and cross country skiing, 
weekdays and-weekends. Plus 50% off group lessons 
and rentals. And the “Passport” benefits below — 
all for just $25. 


Your Super Bash Badge gives you all the advantages 
of the regular Badge, and you'll save $5 off your 

Bolton Valley adult day ticket, or ski at night for just 
$5.00. Plus all “Passport” benefits — forjust $30. 


A Season’s Pass, 
And A “Passport,” Too! 


A Smugglers’ Season Pass comes with all 
“Passport” benefits, and is good weekends, 
weekdays and holidays throughout the 
season. Which one is right for you? 


Family ® Midweek @ Adult ® Young Adult 
Youth @ Child @ College 


Available at these convenient locations: 
All area Campuses ®@ Alpine Shop ® Carroll 
Reeds @ The Village at Smugglers’ Notch 


Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by 
check, money order, MasterCard or VISA 
accepted. 
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Child 
(14 & under) 
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Mail to: Pass and Badge, Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464, 802-644-8851 


Clark To Speak 


Alternative parties and 
their candidates will be an 
uncertain factor in the 1984 
elections. Ramsey Clark, a 
former Attorney General of 
the United States, and 
author of Crime in America, 
will be in Burlington on the 
evening of Saturday, 
November 5 to discuss this 
issue. Clark will speak in the 
Ira Allen Chapel on the 
UVM campus at 8:00 p.m. 
The title of his speech is 
“The Political Dilemma of 
1984.” Tickets will be avail- 
able at the door starting at 
7:30 p.m. This event is 
sponsored by the Citizens 
Party of Vermont. 

Ramsey Clark has long 
been an advocate of civil 
rights. Since he first pro- 
vided federal supervision 
and protection for James 
Meredith’s admission to the 
University of Mississippi, he 
has marched in the Selma 
and Montgomery rallies and 
drafted the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968. 

Clark has maintained 
this commitment to civil 
liberties in the courts as 
well. He argued the first 
Federal Open Housing Law 
case, the first Freedom of 


LETTERS 


detract attention from the 
point we’re attempting to 
make and shift awareness 
instead to the _ baseness 
of our actions. 

Even if we think the 
object of our actions 
deserves no better than 
disrespect, aren’t we bring- 
ing ourselves to that level 
by behaving with crudity 
and ugliness? Wouldn’t we 
strengthen and further our 
cause if we gave the best of 
ourselves and backed our 
beliefs with creative con- 
structive energies, gaining 
not only advancement for 
our cause but betterment 
of humankind. 

Sincerely, 
Jeanne Pietryka 


Read’s Music } 
Deserves More Note 
Dear Editor =. Ss 
I was disappointed that 
in your review (Oct. 27) of 


the ‘Maid of Judah” you 
made no mention of the 
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Information Act case and 
various First Amendment, 
peace movement and civil 
rights cases before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Since leav- 
ing the Justice Department 
he has been involved in 
private practice representing 
such clients as the Alaska 
Federation of natives, 
Father Philip Berrigan and 
Ruchell Magee, among 
others. 

As an individual and on 
behalf of various organiza- 
tions, Ramsey Clark has 
sought peace and justice in 
the international area by 
seeking protection for 
Soviet Jewry, and for pri- 
soners in Brazil, Greece, 
Ireland, Spain and _ else- 
where. Most recently he has 
been working to end U.S. 
involvement in El Salvador 
and other Central American 
countries. 


Mr. Clark was one of 
the principal speakers at the 
Citizens Party National 
Convention in San Francis- 
co in September of this 
year. He has been frequent- 
ly mentioned as a possible 
presidential candidate for 
the U.S. Citizens Party in 
1984. e| 


Continued from page 4 
fact that the ‘‘outstanding”’ 
music was composed by 
UVM Music Professor T. L. 
Read. This was perhaps due 
to an omission on_ the 
program of the play and/or 
because you did not attend 
a special press conference 
on Oct. 12 where the 
musical’s ~ originators, 
author, composer, director 
and choreographer were 
introduced. 

That this was a world 
premiere of a brand new 
musical, being performed 
for the very first time at the 
University of Vermont was 
not even mentioned. (Where 
is my soap box?) 

Although the review in 
my opinion gave a fair 
analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the play, | 
felt more should have been 
made of the energy and 
time (six months) expended 
by its musical creator, T. L. 
Read. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joyce Flanagan 


UVM RENOVATIONS 


Continued from page 10 


Ray Lavigne, director of 
administrative support. ser- 
vices, expects bids to open 
in December, construction, 
to begin sometime between 
winter and spring and com-: 
pletion in 18 to 24 months. 

The project will reno- 
vate ‘the basements of Bil- 
lings Student Center, and 
Ira Allen Chapel, and con- 
struct an underground addi- 
tion to Billings. This will 
include space for a commu- 
ter student center, student 
activities offices and offices 
for the Ariel, the Cynic, and 
Student Photo Service. A 
new dining facility is also in 
the plans. 

Last year Robinson 
Hall, empty for almost four 
years, was restored. The 
building was brought up to 
life safety codes and the 

Department of Residential 
Life moved there in April. 

Another problem facing 
Administrative Support Ser- 
vices is an empty building 
on Colchester Avenue (next 
to the mathematics depart- 
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renovation. 

ment). This structure is 
listed as an historical site. 
This classification is erro- 
neous, said Lavigne. 
Although it is considered 
an historical site, any reno- 
vations must maintain the 
complete exterior. 


The building could be 
renovated now at a cost of 
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EMPTY COLCHESTER AVE. BUILDING: 


roshing 
e cool, i enjoyed in 


$90 per square foot; it 
contains about 4500 square 
feet. 


“You could build a new 
building for less and I think 
the University has prudent- 
ly not undertaken this pro- 
ject,” said Lavigne. 

Other considerations are 
the purchase of the building 


Ts, oe 


taste of Seagram 
moderation— 


A new structure would cost less than 


irs with 


BOB LAPLUME 
by another non-profit 
organization or granting a 
long-term lease to an organ- 
ization for doing the work 
needed to bring the building 
up to life safety codes. 
Other alternatives are pri- 
vate funds or, if the build- 
ing is indeed an historic site, 
using funds for historic 
preservation. ® 
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5¢COPIES! 


WHILE-U- WAIT ! 


MIRACLE COPY 
20 St. Poul St. 


Burlington 
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802-655-2559 


CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 
SSS ee ee 
32 MAIN STREET @ WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


FISHWICH 


Fresh fish, lettuce and our own 
tartar sauce on ahomemade roll: 
With fresh cut spuds, huge onion 


ring and pickle. 3 
$1.9 


Lunch Special 


SAGE 


123 E. ALLEN ST.. WINOOSKI + 655.1700 
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LAR DUGGAN TRIO 
Nov. 4&5 


WILLIAM CINCOTITI 
Classical Brunch 
Sundays 


PAUL WEBB 


Wednesdays 
& 
Thursdays 


JUST JAZZ 
Nov. 11 & 12 


WATE 
WORIS 


655-2044 
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All the Way From Warsaw 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
From a country that has 


captured headlines with its hard- § 


ships of recent years, the Warsaw 
Philharmonic with piano solois 


Misha Dichter expertly performed | : 
an evening of uplifting music} 


Tuesday at Memorial Auditorium. 
Opening with Beethoven’s Con 
certo No. 5 in E-flat Major, Kazi- 


mierz Kord conducted the orches- | 


tra with the care of a clocksmith. 


Considered the most grandiose and | 
difficult of Beethoven’s five concer- | 
tos, the “Emperor” — as it is} 
known — requires delicate balance | 
between the piano and the orches- | 
tra to create the charming dialogue | 
between the two. Kord often | 
raised his fingers to his mouth to | 
illicit a thoughtful “piano” from | 


the strings to give strength to 


Dichter’s flowing cadenzas. 
Dichter, a Silver Medalist at 


Moscow’s. Tchaikovsky Competi- & 
tion, brought his unique style to ye 
the three major flourishes of the Faas 
piece while delicately introducing § 
the variety of keys written for the i 


- plano. 
Beethoven composed the con- 


certo in 1804 during the Napoleon- | 


ic siege of Vienna. During this time, 


he wrote of the “destructive, @ 


disorderly life I see and hear around 


combined with the moving perfor- 
mance exemplified Beethoven’s abi- 
lity to overcome adverse circum- 


" stances. 


Following the intermission, the 
full orchestra performed Rachmani- 
noff’s Symphony No. 2 in E Minor. 
The most melodic of the four 


|movements, the “‘Adagio,”’ featured 
.{a sonorous clarinet solo with 
{support from the bassoon and the 
| flute. It brought images of walks on 
|summer beaches to the autumn 
jevening. In the final movement, 
;sounding horns and a marching 


episode gave way to the vibrant 


| theme and emotional conclusion. 


After a standing ovation, Kord 
quickly raised his baton and the 
orchestra jumped into a Mazurka 


#] from -the opera “Haunted Manor” 


by Stanislaw Monluszuo. Complete 
with two-drum accompaniment and 


wa clash of the cymbal, the piece 
ended the evening on a light note. 


As Kord shook the hands of his 
lead violinists and the auditorium 
echoed with applause, I realized 
that the musicians, though most 
couldn’t speak our language, con- 


jveyed a message to the audience. 


The message, so steeped with 
optimism in a time of insecurity, 
reminded me of the words of 


me, nothing but drums, cannons, THE WARSAW PHILHARMONIC: “‘The musicians, though most couldn’t William Faulkner in his Stockholm 
and human misery in eVery form.” speak our language, conveyed a message to the audience.”’ address, “I believe man will not 
The lightness of the concerto merely endure: he will prevail.”’ e 


Decentz and 


Shakin’ Pyramids: 


By BILL MULLINS 

On Halloween night 
Hunt’s hosted a benefit for 
WRUYV, featuring the music 
of the Decentz and Scot- 
land’s Shakin’ Pyramids. 
The show was one of the 
most successful and enter- 
taining pop music events of 
the season and represent- 
ed another step in the 
continued effort by local 
promoters (namely Pure 
Pop Productions) to bring 
first rate national (and 
international) talent to the 
Burlington area. 

The Decentz opened the 
show with a tight and 
familiar set of tunes from 
their large repertoire of 
original material. With the 
addition of bassist Nick 
McDougal, the band seems 
to have successfully filled 
the gap left by the recent 
departure of singer-guitarist 
Brett Hughes. 


The Decentz use a num-: 


ber of different musical 
elements in their sound, 
from ska/dub/reggae (“‘Hold 
Me Tight,” “A-Ya-O”’) to 
modernist funk (‘‘What Did 
I Do Last Night”) to out 
and out rock (“I Really 
Hate Slow Songs”’). At their 
best, they fuse this diverse 
mixture into one unique 
and coherent whole. 

The band’s instrumental 
line-up is intriguing as well. 
Former bassist Jim Ryan 
has switched to electric 
mandolin and, through dis- 


L_torted “solos and _choppy_ 


16 


ec 


rhythms, has integrated the 
instrument in a way nor- 
mally reserved for electric 
guitar. Together with Ryan, 
Pamela Polston fronts the 
band, handles most of the 
singing and doubles on 
a variety of percussion and 
syndrums. 

Gordon Stone, an 
accomplished and innova- 
tive pedal steel guitarist, 
interweaves a full spectrum 
of harmonic accompani- 
ment into the sound and 
lends a quasi-country feel to 
many of the tunes. Peter 
Torrey anchors the band on 
drums and tastefully accen- 
tuates their rhythms with 
his crackling timbale fills. 

The crowd at Hunt’s on 
Monday night, most in full 
Halloween regalia, seemed 
to really enjoy the hour- 
long Decentz set and 
danced through the entirety 
of it as usual. 


Shortly after 11, drum- 
mer/vocalist Davie Duncan 
opened the Shakin’ Pyra- 
mids show with a solo 
performance of a traditional 
Celtic folk song, much to 


the delight of the swelling 


crowd. The remaining three | 
members of the group, clad | 


in modest rockabilly garb, 
took the stage and, after a 


brief interlude of Neo- | 
Egyptian twang, ripped into | 


‘Hell Bent on Rocking.” 
Duncan’s thundering 

jungle rhythms, jet-propel- 

led by guitarist James 


Creighton’s hyper-rock- 
abilly riffing, set the relent- 
less pace for the evening. 


Taking off like a runaway 
train, the Pyramids  pro- 
ceeded to roar non-stop 
through driving rockers like 
“Let’s Go” and “Cry, Cry 
Kitten.” Underscored by 
“Railroad” Ken McLellan’s 
revved-up hillbilly strum- 
ming, the band’s steam- 
engine rhythms soon took 
control and had the dance 
floor smoking. 


After a short break, the 
band burned, without a hint 
of dissipation, through a 
second set highlighted by a 


cover of Gene Vincent’s “I 
Got a Baby” and. their 
own first American single, 
‘*Tennessee Rock and 
Roll.’’ A frantic, almost 
punkish version of ‘“‘Teen- 
age Boogie” wound the 
show up with a bang and 
left most of the costumed 
crowd happily exhausted. 
As one of the four Mr. T’s 
in attendance said, “I pity 
the fool who missed this 
show!”’ 


Unlike many of the neo- 
rockabilly acts currently 
cropping up, the Shakin’ 
Pyramids shun the histori- 
cal, ‘‘purist”’ approach to 
the rockabilly style, avoid- 
ing the danger of becoming 
a mere secondhand imita- 
tion. The band plays with 
the same fiery abandon that 
characterized the original 


Shakin’ All Over 


rockabilly greats of the 50s. 
But they also embellish the 
skeletal backbeat with their 
own blend of cruising 
Everly Brothers-style har- 
monies. The pop sensibi- 
lity, evident in most of their 
songwriting, makes _ their 
sound as listenable as it is 
danceable. 

The Pyramids’ first 
domestic release (culled pri- 
marily from their three 
previous discs on Virgin 
Records) is a_ decidedly 
more subdued affair than 
their live show, yet opti- 
mistic and entertaining in 
its own right. The group is 
currently in the process of 
promoting the LP with 
performances across the 
U.S. and, fortunately for 
those at Hunt’s, included 
their WRUV benefit on the 
itinerary. e 


TODD WULFSON 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 

Amid the faltering eco- 
nomy and the new age of 
music, many “‘legendary’’ 
bands from the 60s and 
early 70s have reunited. 
Crosby, Stills and Nash, The 
Animals, Simon and_ Gar- 
funkel, The Band, The 
Hollies, even The Turtles. 
Legends don’t live for- 
ever. 

So Hot Tuna is back. 
Interesting. Wasn’t it over, 
finished? Wasn’t there bit- 
terness, hostility?... 

. Jorma Kaukonen and 
Jack Casady first achieved 
fame as the lead guitar/bass 
guitar team for The Jeffer- 
son Airplane, one of the 
psychedelic era’s premier 
musical, political, and social 
voices. As The Airplane 
began to dissipate in 1970, 
Jorma and Jack founded 
Hot Tuna with harmonica 
man Will Scarlett. This 
sideline project surprised no 
one. Jorma and Jack came 
into The Airplane together, 
and they formed a musical 
core within the band. 

Hot Tuna did not exist 
to replace The Airplane. 
Kaukonen and Casady still 
recorded and_ performed 
with the waning band. Yet 
after a short period of time, 
Tuna became more than an 
Airplane spinoff. They were 
an independent unit with a 
different set of objectives 
and approach. Hot Tuna 
proceeded to become the 


Still America’s Choice? 


KAUKONEN (LEFT AND CENTER) AND CASADY (RIGHT): The veteran duo will ap- 
pear at Patrick Gym Sunday, November 8. 


most substantial and consis- 
tent band rooted from The 
Jefferson Airplane. 
Kaukonen and Casady 
wanted to get back to more 
acoustic, traditional music. 
Thus, Hot Tuna returned to 
folk and blues roots. Their 
early sound, which em- 
ployed a _ considerable 
amount of finger picking, 
did not fit into the range of 
The Jefferson Airplane. 
Tuna worked with many 
traditional arrangements 
and spiritual songs (The 
Reverend Gary Davis was a 
tremendous influence). 
They had divorced them- 
selves from the psychedelic 
visions of The Airplane, 


becoming a more suitable 


band for the 70s. 

Their first album, Hot 
Tuna (1970), was live and 
all acoustic. It featured such 
songs.as “‘Hesitation Blues”’ 
and “I Know You Rider.”’ 
Their second album, First 
Pull Up, Then Pull Down 


i(1971), was also live but all 


electric. This release saw 
the additions of drummer 
Sammy Piazza and violinist 
extraordinaire Papa John 
Creach. 

The third disk, Burgers 
(1972), became the first 
real commercial success and 
most heralded effort. The 
band recruited Nick Buck 
to man the piano and organ 


and brought in David Cros- 
by to aid with vocal har- 
mony. Hot Tuna had then 
consummated a sound: a 
synthesis of acoustic blues 
and ragtime edge with a, 
gospel and piereing electric 
edge. 
Tuna’s 
bums, 


next four al- 
The Phosphorescent 
Rat. (1973), America’s 
Choice (1975), Yellow 
Fever (1975), and Hopp- 
korvu (1976), elaborated on 
their raw yet articulate, 
refined electric sound. They 
also introduced a rhythmi- 
cally ‘“‘funky”’ element. 

In 1977, the band 
released Double Dose, a 


double live release. After 


‘their name, 


disbanding in 1978, they 
released one more album, 
a retrospective greatest hits 
collection entitled Final 
Vynal. 

Both Kaukonen and 
Casady have been responsi- 
ble for solo ventures, the 
most successful being 
Jorma’s collaboration with 
Tom Hobson, Quah (1974). 
Post-Tuna days saw the 
release of another solo disk 
for Jorma, entitled Jorma 
(1979). His latest release, 
Barbeque King (1980), 
backed by a showcase band 
called Vita) Parts, was a 
screaming ‘ure. Loud and 
little or no musical dimen- 
sion. Casady’s one musical 
endeavor since Tuna has 
been SVT, a heavy 
metal/punk synthesis. Ano- 
ther flop. 


After Kaukonen had 
exhausted every club in 
Greenwich Village, and 


after the two of them had 
musically stumbled for the 
past five years, Hot Tuna 
has reunited. Traditionally, 


a major force behind Hot 


Tuna has been their live 
performance. So their cur- 
rent tour is a test. 

Are they merely in it 
for the money, exploiting 
or are their 
hearts in it? Can _ this 
dynamic duo of the 60s and 
70s pull it off in the 80s? 

We will see Sunday 


night. e 


|Grand Opening November 4th. 
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The New Billir ings Pub Series 


i Mon.- Mon. Night Football 8pm-12mid 
| Thurs.- Cheers for the Blues 8pm-11pm 

Fri.- VICTOR/VICTORIA & Mike Spence 
Sat.- Stephen O’Dwyer (guitar and vocals) 


See Flyers & PUB-licity calender 
for specials 
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505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
862-1017 


‘ HOURS 
til 11:00 p.m. 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
_ famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 


Expressive 


- Taught by Bonnie Morrissey 
Dance/Movement Therapist 
at The Center for Therapy and the Arts 
Tuesday or Thursday eve., 5:30-7 p.m. 
$40 for 5-class card: call 862-7173. 


cordially invites 
Seniors 
to the 
Living/Learning Center 
on Tuesday, 
November 15th 
at 7:00 P.M. 


Meet our executives and enjoy refreshments. 
Tell us about your career goals 

and hear about the exciting 

Executive Development Program at Lord & Taylor, 
America’s leading fashion specialty store. 
Even if you have not previously 

thought of retailing as a career, 

you may want to know about 

the many interesting opportunities 

at Lord & Taylor. 

If you have proven abilities and 

a record of achievement, 

and look forward to the challenge 

of managing a profitable business, 

Lord & Taylor looks forward to meeting you. 


By NICOLA KREMER 

Colors impressed me 
most. Each work of art 
flaunted a multitude of 
varying shades, rich and 
fresh in style. 

“Pieces of the Puzzle,”’ 
on exhibition at the Gallery 
(Living/Learning) until mid- 
November, reflects both the 
artist’s individual  percep- 
tion of nature and conse- 
quent attempts to portray 
it. Each artist offers an 
assembly of color, shape 
and style which creates the 
effect of a puzzle. 

Marion Willmott draws 
human figures. She uses live 
models to produce a wide 
range of sketches, all of 
which depict different posi- 
tions. Then she reproduces 
a number of these original 
sketches on one piece of 
paper, overlapping one 
figure into another. After 
applying water color to her 
work, the picture becomes, 
in her own words, “an 
overall composition.”’ 

Her pictures represent a 

celebration of humanity, 
not in the individual sense, 
but rather as a collective 
and anonymous entity. In 
her art, the human figure as 
an individual does not exist; 
the effect of overlapping 
creates a continuous flow 
of movement. Indeed, 
Willmott coined her work as 
“the interconnection of 
humanity.” She explained 
that her goal is to “‘reduce it 
(art) more to organic form 
(as) we’re all the same in 
the universe.” 


This continuity of 
motion in humanity is 
painted in abstract and 


JEAN MASSEAU: ‘‘Unconventional in this art is the use of 
fiber instead of paint brush and paper.’’ 


subjective style. 


The end |lilies. But she uses dyes and 


result is that the viewer is|cloth to “call attention to 


allowed freedom of choice 


in the thematic aspects of and shape.” 


the paintings. I liked this 
feeling of being able to 
draw personal conclusions 
about the meaning — this 
thematic ambiguity is an 
attribute because the viewer 
need not face any precon- 
ceived notions. 


Entirely different in_ 


style, but not so variant in 
purpose, is the work of 
Linda McIntrye. Her work 
depicts natural forms such 
as flowers and birds. Nature 
flourishes in the oriental 
world of kimonos, featuring 
lots of fading pinks, purples 
and yellows in the Japanese 
style. This watery and 
dreamy art conveys beauty 
and perfection. 

Martha Talbot’s pieces 
of the puzzle also portray 
natural forms such as water 


Summer Brenner: 


The Poetry of Conflict 


By MAGGIE GARB 

Most great writers and 
most avid readers purport 
to study the great crises of 
human life. Everybody 


-|knows the crises of birth, 


death, and sex; and these 
exact a multitude of stu- 
dies, writings and reactions. 
Poet and novelist Summer 
Brenner writes not only of 
the crises, but of human 
reactions and of the func- 
tions of daily life alongside 
of the crises. 


Brenner read poems and 
an excerpt from her recent 
unfinished novel, Tuesday 
night in John Dewey 
Lounge in Old Mill. Brenner 
grew up in. the South, 
attended college in Boston, 
Florida and at the Sorbonne 
in Paris and now lives in 
California. She is the author 
of poetry anthologies 
Everyone Came Dressed as 
Water and From the Heart 
to the Center, a novella, 
The Soft Room, and is now 
in the process of writing her 
second novel. 

‘We are really here to 
try to deal with the impor- 
tant experiences that are 
presented to us,”’ said Bren- 
ner. “I have a tendency 
to hit what the crisis 


moments are and _ what 
people’s reactions to these 
are.”’ 

The first chapter of The 
History of Metal (Brenner’s 
most recent novel) is a 
detailed account of a 
woman having a baby. Both 
the birth and the psycholo- 
gical reactions of the 
woman, Cheryl Louise, and 
her husband, Bill, are exa- 
mined. In the husband’s 
waiting room at the hospital 
Bill thinks, “ ‘My wife is on 
the third floor about to 
have a baby and maybe die 
and there is nothing I can 
do.’ And Bill did feel his 
own smallness.”’ 

Brenner is interested in 
human reaction, “including 
the psychological details of 


how people react to the 
mundane.”’ For Brenner 
everyday life is symbolic of 
the greater moments in life, 
“The biggest crisis of all is 
everyday life,’’ she said. 
“These are the _ great 
moments — the crisis.” Ina 
poem titled “Despair for 
the World” she writes about 
a husband’s frustration with 
his wife’s constant cleaning. 
The wife tidies up the house 
because she can’t tidy up 
the world. 


to crisis. bd 
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‘different aspects of color 
The_ circular 
shape of water lily leaves 
contrasted with the linear 
shape of diamonds and 
squares characterize much 
of her work. 


Jean Masseau’s art ful- 
fills the more conventional 
understanding of a puzzle; 
in the foreground we see 
cows standing and sitting in 
fields while mountains 
occupy the background. 
Grids of the puzzles are 
perfectly symmetrical. Un- 
conventional in this art is 
the use of fiber instead of 
paint brush and paper. 


For those already look- 
ing forward to the season of 
spring with its light and 
fresh colors, ‘“‘Pieces of the 
Puzzle” offers a vivid pre- 
view. e 


Although the themes ot 
Brenner’s poetry and prose 
are often the despair and 
loneliness of life, she says 
that her personality reflects 
a celebration of life. ‘‘The 
things that concern me are 
dark; I work it out in my 
writing. Life is difficult, 
but there is not a morose- 
ness in my personality,’’ she 
said. 

For Brenner writing is a 
way to learn about some- 
thing that concerns her. She 
works thematically with 
one major’ idea, and 
attempts to examine this 
idea from all angles. “The 
world is a terrible place, but 
life is wonderful” is a line 
from a poem. “‘I try to live 
like that, keeping a 
balance.”’ 

Brenner is involved with 
a number of political and 
social causes, and is an’ 
outspoken critic of contem- 
porary society. She says 
that a major theme in all of 
her work is “how much 
society has failed the indivi- 
dual in a sense of commu- 
nity.”” The structure of 
society causes loneliness, 
fear, and despair — often 
the reactions of individuals 


od 


Heat and Dust: 


By DEBBIE WIEN 
At first glance, Ruth 
Prower Jhabvala’s Heat and 
Dust reminds us of the 
recent box office ‘smash 


Gandhi, and we wonder 
if we are about to embark 
on a similar journey 
through the annals. of 


Indian tradition and folk- 


lore. But Heat and Dust is 
not as much a historical 
account as it is a soap- 
opera-like love story remi- 
niscent of an Indian version 
of a Harlequin novel. 

Set in a small town near 
Bombay in the early 1920s, 
Heat and Dust is an enter- 
taining yet shallow account 
of two women and two 
different time periods. 

Julie Christie stars as 
Anne, a confused and inqui- 
sitive modern-day American 
woman who comes to India 
to do some research on an 
old friend of her grand- 
mother’s, and finds herself 
becoming absorbed in the 
Indian culture. 


The woman whom 


MERCHANT IVORY 
PRODUCTIONS Presents 


JULIE CHRISTIE 
SHASHI KAPOOR .., 


A UNIVER/AL CLAJ/IC 


¢ 1D WVERBa: OTV STDS ex 


Heat and Dust: “An entertaining yet shallow account of 
two women and two different time periods.” 


Anne is so intent on finding 
out about is Olivia, the 
unconventional and beauti- 
ful heroine of the film. 
Olivia, played by an excit- 
ing newcomer to British 
cinema, Greta Scacchi, is 
the wife of a British officer 
who is siationed near Bom- 
bay, and her story unravels 
simultaneously with Anne’s. 


Heat and Dust is remi- 
niscent of Christie’s Dr. 
Zhivago, and uses the same 
romantic techniques em- 
ployed in Zhivago, only 
to the tune of a sitar. As the 
plot unfolds, we learn of 
Olivia’s plight. It involves a 
tempestuous affair with an 
Indian prince who is ac- 
tually the leader of a gang 


THERE’S NEVER BEEN BETTER FRIENDS 
NEVER BEEN A BETTER TIME 


WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ’N BEER 


WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ’N WINE? 


WHEN LOUIS THREW A HOOK 
AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 


THAT'S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 
NOW IT IS AGAIN! 7 


IT’S BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


© 1983 Miller Brewing Go., Milwaukee, Wise Available in limited areas 
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Indian Soap Opera 


that ruthlessly and proudly 
murders and robs fellow 
Indians. 


As Anne discovers this, 
she also becomes involved 


in an affair with an Indian|! 


man and decides to stay in 
India. The two stories have 
striking similarities, yet it 
would seem that the story 
of Olivia and the Indian 
prince would have been 
enough. The modern-day 
tale seems extraneous and 
contrived. 


Although MHeat and 
Dust, produced by James 
Ivory, is a realistic portrayal 
of both contemporary 
Indian life and the con- 
flicts that took place be- 
tween Britons and Indians 
in the 1920s, the gap 
between the two _ plots 
remains too wide for us to 
make any sense of it. Heat 
and: Dust cannot decide if it 
wants to be Dr. Zhivago or 
Gandhi and its failure clear- 
ly lies in its attempt to nG 
both. 
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SHELBURNE 


Daily Luncheons 
Dinner Specials 
New French Bistro 


Across from 


The Shelburne kpc 
on Route 7 985-3939 
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Reservuhien prefered 


OMELETS 


And anything else youd want for 


BREAKFAST! 
(or LUNCH!) 


SAGE 


123 E. ALLEN ST., WINOOSKI 655-1700 


Take a Short Cut 
to Carefree Styling 
It's the Latest 
in Hair Fashionl 


Today's look 1S. shom and sman it’s easy to 

wear and easy to care Now its easier than: 

ever with this Money saving coupon 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


$9.50 


JUST-A-CUT 


Offer Expires 
our atl 


11-8-83 
BFP/10-18 
—_ ee eee ee ee oe 
Custom Hair Design 


that only Looks expensive 


NO 
APPOINTMENT 


NECESSARY 


PRECISION HAIRCUT TERS 
UNIVERSITY MALL 


(Near Zayre's) 
Route 89 & Williston Road 


SO. BURLINGTON 864-4047 
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LOOKING For Something A 
Little Different? 


Did you realize 
that an interest in 


geography ae literature ee art history 
history ay 


Political science 


a economics ay 


anthropology 


can all be combined in a single course with an interest in 


CANADA! 


Look Into Area and !nternational Studies 91 


INTRODUCTION TO CANADA 


Team taught by 
the faculty of UVM’S Canadian Studies Program 
Tuesday/Thursday 12:15 p.m. 
Films * Guest Speakers * Field Trip to Montreal & Ottawa 


For further information, see Dr. Lee Thompson 


Department of English, 656-3056 


e 9 Q e 
Gordies Universit 
Now thru Saturday Nov. 72th get a FREE metal 


tire pressure gauge with the purchase of two 
new tires. 


* With Student |.D. * 


MOHAWK SNO-BELT RADIAL 


SIZE 
'155/60R-13 | $39.95 $1.73 
‘165/80R-13 | 42.47 1.83 
175/80R-13 | 43.28 1.96 
‘'185/80R-13 | 44.69 2.09 
'185/75R-14| 47.08 2.06 
; '195/75R-14 50.49 2.44 
'205/79R-14| 53.40 2.54 
'215/75R-14| 64.96 2.76 
'205/75A-15| 53.40 2.65 
'215/75R-15| 87.18 2.75 
'225/75A-15 59.76 2.90 
'235/75R-15 | 63.19 3.16 


Open 7 Days A Week 


Gordie’s University Texaco Service Inc. 


860 WILLISTON RD. 
S. BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-7535 *** 863-9838 


Lacks Definition 


Debut Disc 


By DAVE MOODY : ‘ 
Green on Red, Gravity Talks, Slash Records, 1983. 

The biography describes Green on Red as “fun and 
profound,” and their music as a combination of 
“melody, excitement, and guts.” But after listening to 
their first album on Slash Records, I began to wonder 
if somebody in the PR Department isn’t taking hard 
drugs. - 
Green on Red is comprised of Dan Stuart on vocals 
and guitar, Chris Cacavas on organ, Jack Waterson on 
bass, and Alex MacNichol on drums. The four are 
veterans of the L.A. Bar band scene, and originally got 
together under the name ‘The Serfers.”? Why the name 
change? According to Stuart, ‘‘We were looking for a 
name that had no specific definition... something 
abstract.’’ Unfortunately, that same lack of definition 
carries over to their music. 

At first, Cacavas’ organ in the background might 
cause the listener to think that he had hit upon some 
previously unreleased material from Jim Morrison 
and the Doors. But Stuart’s whining vocals and lyrics 
like “...when I was only eight years old, my dog up 
and died. I went and buried him out by the lawn. My 
other dog went and dug him out of the ground and 
delivered him to my mom...” effectively shatter any 
illusion that Morrison might somehow have been invol- 
ved. So much for ‘“‘fun AND profound.”’ 

Musically, the band is potentially harmless, but 
static and unimaginative. Eleven of the twelve cuts on 
Gravity Talks were written in the same key, and all 
twelve were performed in the same uninspiring (pro- 
nounced ‘slow’) tempo. My roommate’s ability to play 
along with every song (with his limited knowledge of 
guitar) convinced me that either he has a great musical 
career ahead, or that these guys just aren’t outstanding 
on the strings. 

In fairness, there are a couple of interesting tracks 
on Gravity Talks, but they are badly overshadowed by 
the remaining cuts, which are incredibly similar, awash 
in cliche, and often downright boring. 

If you’ve got an unlimited budget for record buy- 
ing, give Green on Red a try. You may find their music 
to be a diamond in the rough, Speaking for myself, 
though, Green on Red strikes me as nothing more than 
costume jewelry. Jim Morrison has nothing to worry 
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MERCHANT IVORY 
PRODUCTIONS Presents 


JULIE CHRISTIE 
§ SHASHI KAPOOR ., 


222 College St. Burlington 
Recorded program info: 863-9515 


\\ | [RY aowvarn ce 
v\ LOny” 12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:25 


VINCENT CANBY, The New York Tumes 


e ‘Daniel’ is intense and powerful. This is a film you 


will think about and talk about. Brilliant, brilliant 
performances.. -one of the best films of the year, 
any year.” — Joe! Siege! WABC:TV GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


A JACK ROLLINS as CHARLES H. JOFFE ireeicten DANIEL, 


PARAMOUNT PIC TURES PRESENTS 
WOODY ALLEN = MIA FARROW pets ge 
PG wera s et spot MANDY PATINKIN «LINDSAY CROUSE + AND EOWARD ASNER EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS E E DOCTOROW 
CUDAMCE as CRON oc las / WARINE! a 


NE SOEs Mts AND SIDNEY LUMET + SCREENPLAY BY E L DOCTOROW FROM HIS NOVEL THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
oe mare os me WARNER BROS Craters Sa 
Saree ma nT we TABLE FOR “das gee ar doe te arg A JOHN HEYMAN PRODUCTION» PRODUCED BY BURTT HARRIS 

DIRECTED BY SIDNEY LI MET 


12:00, 1: 35. 3:10, 4:45, 6:20, 8:00, 9:35 12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:05, 9:35 JR seen “ARMOUNT PICTURE 


be or eae She 


“One of the surprise delights 
of the season.” 


— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


Fdinceting || RETURNT JEDI 


——= |2\ 


| Far: 


MICHAEL CAINE and IE WALTE fee an 
and JUL RS 12:00,3:0076:90,-915 shen. ere eee 
PC | ED, 12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7:00, 9:10 prices No Passes 


: Sunday through Tuesday, November 6-8 
rr De at the Nick” Through Saturday, November 5 KAGEMUSHA 12:00, 4:00, 8:00 
DEMON POND 12:00, 4:35, 9:15 - 
p THE BALLAD OF ORIN 2:20, 7:00 Wednesday through Saturday, November 9-12 


TENDER MERCIES 12:00, 3:35, 7:20 
BARBAROSA 1:50, 5:30, 9:15 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. 
SO. BURLINGTON, 863-4871 


If you are looking for a good haircut 
without the frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is 
offering $6.00 haircuts on Mondays only. 
Hours IOam to 6pm (mon.) 

Will take Walk-ins, Appt. preferred. 
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Gerry Peirce 


Have a PAP test. 
Itcan save your life. 


American 
Cancer Society. 
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GAYS AT UVM 


Life Without a Union 


Continued from cover 


Bureau, and a gay newsletter. 
Dances and potluck dinners were 
held, as were meetings with gay 
people at Middlebury. Bus trips 
were taken to Montreal. A year 
later, under the leadership of Wilda 
White, a lesbian, the GSU main- 
tained its momentum, and con- 
tinued to play a major role in the 
social and political lives of Burling- 
ton and UVM gays. 


According to philosophy pro- 
fessor Willard) Miller, who has 
advised the GSU since 1979, the 
GSU underwent a rapid depolitici- 
zation when White and her com- 
panions left the University. Said 
Miller, ‘“‘(As) the politically active 
members of the GSU left the 
campus, the GSU became more of a 
social organization. It turned in- 
ward.”’ This introversion of the 
organization proved to be the 
beginning of the end for the GSU. 


—— 


a 


GAY STUDENT 
UNION 


Miller also mentioned internal 
problems he feels contributed to 
the Union’s demise. He cited the 
fact that the GSU had become 


“primarily a gay male organi- 
zation,” and that “the lesbian 
women seemed to _ have been 


involved either down in the com- 
munity... or with the Women’s 
Referral Center.”’ 

But the major weakness of the 
GSU, said both Miller and an 
ex-GSU member, was that it had 
become a solely social organization. 
For the past two years, the primary 
function of the GSU _ was to 
organize dances, and to provide a 
common ground where University 
and area gays could meet. But as a 


predominantly social organization, 


the GSU could not compete with 
the gay community in Burlington. 
Gay bars in Burlington and Winoo- 


ski could and would replace the 


[LE 


Dp 


AN 


CLOSED 
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GSU in its social context, as with 
past and present cases. 

An ex-GSU member pointed 
out that “‘they (gay bars) come and 
go, and in between the GSU flou- 
rishes.”» And Miller felt that ‘‘(The 
GSU) was partially filling the 
vacuum created by the absence of 
something like Pearl’s (a restaurant 
popular with gays) downtown. 
When Pearl’s opened, that eli- 
minated some of the functions the 
GSU had performed.” Pearl’s is 
now the area’s gay social center; the 
GSU is awaiting disbandment by 
the Student Association Senate. 

An ex-co-director of the GSU, 
however, sees the dissolution of the 
organization as a function of 
student apathy. ‘‘You need to look 
at the GSU like any other organiza- 
tion. Every’ organization has 
apathy. It takes a lot of emotional 
energy, and that’s where people shy 
away,” she said. After a semester 
trying to run the organization, she 
felt that “people did not pick 
up the reigns to help.” An ex- 
treasurer of the UConn Gay Alli- 
ance (at the University of Connec- 
ticut) sympathized. He said, ‘“‘When 
I was leaving UConn, we were 
having problems finding people for 
the leadership positions.”’ 

Preprofessionalism and __ in- 
creased academic rigors have also 
been deciding factors in the loss of 
interest in the GSU, says a gay 
UVM staff member. He says that all 
students, especially those since the 
late 70s, have become increasingly 
career-oriented, and that their 
homosexuality did not require a 
gay campus organization. ‘The 
need to make a social statement is 
now secondary,”’ he said, indicating 
that Burlington’s gay community 
could more than fill the void left by 
the GSU. 

And here a question arises. How 
will the absence of the Gay Student 
Union affect the lives of University 
and Burlington homosexuals? 

The established gay community 
(including both students and non- 
students) does not foresee much of 
a loss, or change. The ex-co-director 
of the GSU, now a sophomore, has 
found that Burlington has a ‘“‘very 
strong gay community.”’ Her senti- 
ments are shared by a UVM staff 
member, who said that “‘it’s a 
thriving, super community.” 

For out-of-the-closet gays in 
Burlington, there are a number of 
groups that provide a social outlet. 
The Integrity Chapter, an Episcopal 
organization for gays; Vermont Gay 
Volleyball; Social Alternatives for 
Men; and the League of Gays are a 
few of the many centers that serve 
the small but tight knit Vermont 
gay community. 

But whether the established 
Burlington gay community could 
help UVM students considering 
becoming homosexual is disputable. 

Some think the GSU plays no 
role at all in the decision to come 
out, as is the case with one ex-GSU 
member. He says, ‘‘The GSU isn’t 


going to liberate anybody... Any- 
body that wants to come out will 
just come down to Pearl’s.”’ 

But a_ Burlington company 
general manager who came out only 
after he had married and had 
children disagreed. He thought that 
if he had been offered the option of 
a gay campus group during his 
college days, perhaps he would have 
come out earlier. 

But clearly these are the opi- 
nions of “out”? homosexuals, ones 
involved in a gay community now 
and who, at present, do not face 
the problem of coming out of the 
closet and finding their social niche. 
The students who will most pro- 
bably suffer the repercussions of 
the absence of the GSU are those 
not yet at the University. 

It is accepted that the transition 
from home life to college life is 
often a rocky one. But the transi- 
tion from heterosexuality to homo- 


‘sexuality is certainly much more. 


jagged. A combination of the two 
transitions, without the support of 
a gay campus organization for 
support and information, could 
potentially prove too much for 
some. 

The ex-co-director of the GSU 
found her first semester here 
painful. “I felt stifled,’’ she said. 
Like others, she found going 
into the community and meeting 
people was especially difficult. It 
was the GSU that she ultimately 
sought out and utilized as a “‘social 
resource and a social contact for 
people.”’ 

Patrice, a lesbian from Yale, 
found the GSU a strong force in the 
Burlington area when she first 
arrived here. She said that “the 
GSU offered me a chance to meet 
people my age.” Her companion 
from Cornell, Barbara, indicated 
that ‘only the most outgoing 
people go out into the commu- 
nity.” They agreed that the absence 
of any gay student organization 
is unfair to the new student. 

Indeed, one of the GSU’s major 
functions, according to the organi- 
zation’s by-laws, was to act as “a 
resource and support group” for 
both gay students and gay commu- 
nity members. Its focus, however, 
was on serving the needs of the 
UVM gay community. As such it 
was ‘a community within a com- 
munity,” according to Patrice. Its 
location, Billings North Lounge, 
was more accessible to students 
than a downtown bar and its 
activities, mostly campus-oriented, 
allowed gay students to meet in 
their own setting. 

“The GSU _ provided support 
among your Own age group,”’ one 
woman said. “It was a comforting 
outlet for (gay) people.’’ She felt 
that “fas long as there was a door 
there,”’ she had a place, on-campus, 
where she could seek friendship. 


See GAYS, next page 
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Patrice questioned whether the 
Burlington gay community could 
serve as the support group for UVM 
gay students. ““You can come to a 
place at night,’ she said, ‘‘but that 
doesn’t support your activities 
during the day.’ Patrice added, 
“It’s not fair to the students” 
because without a GSU, ‘“‘there is 
no safe place to explore your 
person because it is the same 
repressive society.”’ 

Many believe the loss of the 
Gay Student Union is identifiable 
with a step backward, with a loss of 
the foothold on understanding and 
dignity that the gay community 
wishes to achieve. As Miller put it, 
“T think that one of the vital roles 
the GSU performed on campus 
besides support... was outreach and 
consciousness-raising on gay rights 
issues, and on helping the straight 
community deal with questions of 
homophobia. And in that sense, I 
think there’s still a vitally impor- 
tant need for the GSU on campus.” 


Gay identity suffers on campus. 
Said the ex-co-director, “I don’t 
feel like I’m gay at UVM.” It is 
only within the acceptance of the 
gay community that she can 
express her identity as a lesbian, 
She feels that the UVM environ. 
ment is stifling. Gays, she said, 
hesitate coming out because of the 
risk involved. Admission to homo- 
sexuality at UVM could mean put- 
ting one’s working situation, living 
situation, and academic situation 
on the line. And although her 
wishes for acceptance are simple, 
they will probably not be answered 
in the near future. ‘‘If I could feel 
that it didn’t matter who knew, or 
who told, or how they found out,”’ 


she says, then life as a gay at UVM 
would be greatly improved. 
Another ex-GSU member felt 
similarly. He sarcastically likened 
the student body of UVM to 
McDonalds. “Everybody is white 
and beautiful here. It’s almost a 
desert in terms of variety. And 
UVM is an incredibly difficult place 
to be different.’’ He was especially 


disenchanted with the dissolution | 


of the GSU because he felt that the 
“GSU, just by its very existence, 
was very important. That’s the sad 
thing that UVM has lost. There’s no 
legitimization for being gay.”’ 

Patrice and Barbara thought the 
GSU aided in demystifying homo- 
sexuality by familiarizing the 
general populace with it. But they 
see the loss of the GSU as part ofa 
larger trend. ““The gay population 
has a false sense of security,”’ they 
said. 

Other gay groups in the area 
expressed their dismay at the 
disbandment. The Chairperson of 
Gay People at Middlebury was 
surprised to hear of the termination 
of the organization. But he men- 
tioned that, at Middlebury, ‘‘We are 
doing much better this year. We 
have quite a few more members.”’ 

The GSU had until October 15 
to submit 


Because they have neglected to do 
so, and because no officers have 
been able to be contacted, the 


‘Student Activities Committee has 


begun the disrecognition process. 
According to SAC Chairperson Rob 
Carter, the GSU could be officially 
disrecognized by Thanksgiving. 

As an ex-GSU member said, 


“Tm willing to wing it on my 


own.”’ e 
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Elegance 
at a Cost 


Carpenter’s 30 Main Street, Winooski 

When is the last time you spent two hours in a 
restaurant? 

Between the roadside burger joint and the over-the- 
counter deli shop, American food has become synony- 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


December Graduates 


Varian’s Semiconductor Equipment Group wishes you every success 
for your future. And we can offer you opportunities to ensure 
SUCCESS aS YOU Expand your career horizons in any of these areas: 


Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Computer Science 
Production Administration 


At Varian SEG you will join an organization involved in research, 
design, manufacture, sales and support for sophisticated capital 
equipment. We employ a wide range of technologies including 
optics, beam generation, radiation, acceleration, material science 
and computer science. And we tackle advanced challenges through 
4 team problem solving approach which encourages broad 
interdisciplinary interests. 


Along with unique opportunities for career development, Varian 
SEG offers a 128 location on beautiful Cape Ann. You can enjoy all 
the benefits of scenic North Shore living with Boston’s cultural 
resources close by. 


As you look to the future, explore these opportunities with Varian 
SEG. Please send your resume to: 


Hugh B. McGettigan 
Manager College Relations 
Varian Semiconductor Group 
Gloucester, MA 01930 


varian 


mous with fast food. Eating out is often only walking in 
and walking out. 

Even many restaurants touting full menus serve the 
quick meal. Pressured by lines and reservations, restau- 
rants become glorified bars. After 30 minutes and three 
drinks in the lounge, you have another 30 minutes and 
two courses to pay the bill. 

For those who have the time and, not coincident- 
ally, the money, Carpenter’s Restaurant in Winooski 
offers a pleasant change of pace. Quiet and affable 
surroundings complement the simple menu of daily and 
house specialties. 

From the Sole a la Carpenter’s (poached sole served 
with a sherry cream sauce, mussels, and scallops) to the 
Veal Grand Marnier (veal sauteed with mushrooms in 
cream and Grand Marnier liquer), each item promises 


/ Imaginative combinations of traditional fare. Five 


seafood, two veal, two chicken, and a steak/shrimp 
offering round out the entree menu. With the addition 
of three daily specials, the selection will satisfy most. 

My guest and I began our meals with a seafood 
chowder ($2) and the soup du jour, cream of broccoli 
($1.50). With fish, clams, and crabmeat, the chowder 
was more tasty than the rather bland broccoli soup. 
With modest portions and ample pricetags, neither soup 
was impressive. 

For the culinary adventurer, the entree courses were 
more inspiring. My guest chose a daily special of Honey 
Almond Duck ($9.95) while I opted for the Chicken 
Lienau ($8.95). Smothered with toasted almonds and a 
thin honey sauce, the duck was a genuine delicacy. And 


as a half duckling, the portion will satisfy the heartiest. 


of appetites, 

The Chicken Lienau was equally flavorful. A chic- 
ken breast stuffed with scallops, tarragon, cheese, and 
bread crumbs, the combination successfully enhanced 
the simple white meat fillet. Both entrees were fine 
examples of the extra-rich menu offered at Carpenter’s. 


The only real discouraging thing about our visit to 
Carpenter’s was the price. It is especially steep for 
students. Dinner for two is easily $30, and wine adds 
another $7 to $10. The service is uncompromising and 
deserves a healthy gratuity. So if you have family and 
friends along, consider your resources carefully. 


But as every food lover knows, money isn’t every- 
thing. And if quiet, leisurely dining and a rich, specialty 
menu are your desire, don’t hesitate to indulge at Car- 
penter’s Restaurant. 


—Stephen Kelly — 
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By NANCY GERWIG 
Broken exit signs, kicked-in doors, ripped-out light 
fixtures, a magic marker drawing on the wall — all are 
examples of dorm destruction on campus, a growing 
problem that is costing UVM and its students thousands 


_ of dollars every year. 


The University does allot a specific amount of 
money yearly for the general upkeep and maintenance 
of the dorms. Chairs in the lounges do wear out, shower 
Sees may fall off, and windows are accidentally bro- 

en. 

When deliberate destruction occurs, however, the 
costs are often high and transferred to the students of a 
floor, if the individual responsible is not discovered. 

Destruction on campus takes several forms, Hall 
sports, for example, often lead to broken windows, 
cracked exit signs, and holes in the walls. According to 
Joanne Mahony, Area Coordinator of Main Campus, 
this is the major cause of destruction on Main Campus 
this year. 

Alcohol is also a major contributing factor to 
deliberate dorm destruction. Fifty percent of destruc- 
tion is attributed to alcohol and possibly even almost 80 
percent of destruction is alcohol related, according to 
Paul Oliaro, director of Residential Life. 

More money is spent on repairing broken glass in the 
dorm front doors than any other form of destruction. 
Students returning from parties and downtown ‘find 
they have forgotten their key and another door is often 
kicked in. 

The majority of destruction is on Redstone campus 
and is greater on men’s floors. Dorm destruction is 
lower in the Living and Learning Center, where students 
live in suites. In general, dorm destruction is on the 
decline, however. Over the past several years billing for 
room damage has declined from $136,000 to $80,000. 
Also individuals are being held accountable for the 
damage they do more than in previous years. 

In fiscal year 1979 individual students were billed 
for $26,000 in damage. In 1982, individual students 
were held accountable for $53,000 in damage. This 
figure does not represent an increase in damage, it 
simply shows that the people directly responsible for 
the damage are paying; before damage bills were more 
often being divided among the students on the floor 
on which the destruction occurred. 

When an individual destroys something in the dorms 
the penalty is payment for the damage that he or she 
has done. There is also a judiciary process involved when 
dorm destruction occurs. The student is either referred 
to the area coordinator or to a judicial council of peers. 
The student might then receive a simple warning or be 
subject to probation and possibly suspension from the 
dorm. 

The curbing of dorm destruction before it occurs is 
one of the major goals of Residential Life and the Inter- 
Residence Association (IRA). Mahony believes the best 
way to decrease dorm destruction is to develop a strong 
sense of community within the dorm. A better atmos- 
phere is also helpful in eliminating deliberate dorm 
destruction, according to Oliaro. To this end UVM spent 
almost half a million dollars on improvements in the 
residence halls last year. 

Residential Life is trying to make students aware 
that they do not have to pay for the destructiveness of 
others. A resident hall Bill of Rights was written last 
spring. One of these rights is the right to a clean, damage 
free hall. Students should know they have rights in the 
dorm and should respect this for everyone, says Maho- 
ny. At present Residential Life is pleased with the 
downward direction of dorm destruction all over 
campus. Oliaro believes that if students no longer simply 
accept the destructiveness of others and take a stand 


against this destruction, total damage will go down even 
e 
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SKI EDITION! 
N OVEMBER 17 


The Vermont Cynic will accept unsolicited articles 
on topics of interest to skiers. 

Any advertising for this issue must be submitted by 
November 11th because of the large volume of ads 
for this issue. 
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Look for Mr. Boston s two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Desserf Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warne: Books 
75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept New York. New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proot Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensooro, KY, Albany, GA ¢ 1982 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means youre a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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Sharing 


Dinner 


With a Prof 


By R. G. ROSSO 

Everyone has to eat, 
even professors. 

For students who do 
not see enough of the 
human side of their instruc- 
tors, the Inter-Residence 
Association (IRA) and Resi- 
dential Life propose inviting 
a professor to dinner, lunch 
or breakfast. IRA will even 
credit the Saga meal 
expense of your guest. This 
is, of course, an incentive 
for your prof to accept 
your invitation. 

Those .who originally 
designed this program 
wanted to promote the 
benefits of closer faculty- 
student _ relations. The 
movement has faithfully 
carried into its fourth year 
at UVM with the help of 
Joanne Mahony, the main 
campus Area Coordinator. 

The program is called 
“Food for Thought.”’ 
Mahony says, ‘“‘HKating a 
meal with a professor pro- 
vides an. informal setting 
outside the classroom or 
office hours to relax and get 
to know the benefits of the 
program.’’ She says, “If a 
student has a special prob- 
lem in the class or with the 
professor he/she can discuss 
the matter more easily (and 
in depth) outside of class 
(in an informal setting).”’ 
Mahony also says, ‘“‘Profes- 
sors can also help with a 
student’s career planning.”’ 
She believes a good number 
of faculty would be avail- 
able to the students in this 
way. 

Mahony confirms that 
the program would be ad- 
vantageous to all who need 
faculty . recommendations 
for acceptance into gra- 
duate schools. One hour 
with your professor could 
provide more fuel for a 
good recommendation than 
a student’s name, two cour- 
ses by the professor, grades 
and an exhaustive list of 
extracurricular activities. 

These are some of the 
ideals behind the Food for 
Thought program. But its 
evaluation would not. be 
complete without knowing 
the enlightening experience 
of taking a professor to 
dinner. 

Dr. James Sinkula, pro- 
fessor of marketing, 
accepted an invitation on 
short notice. I wanted to 
know about his experience 
in China. Through another 
professor, I heard of his 
travels and because I never 
took a course from Dr. 
Sinkula I invited one of 
his students along with us 
for dinner. 

Initially there was no 


rush into the subject matter 
of China; we were more 


interested in becoming 
acquainted. 
Without discussing 


grades, homework or nego- 
tiating term paper exten- 
sions, we seemed to be 
relaxed. During one of our 
introductory discussions Dr. 
Sinkula pointed out that he 
‘never: saw a_ professor” 
when he went to _ the 
University of Wisconsin. He 
recalls being kicked out ofa 
professor’s office because 
the professor had no time 
to tell him his grade. 


We eventually discussed 
China. Joanne (his student) 
and myself listened to the 
marketeer’s point of view of 
the great industrial develop- 
ing nation. We were both 
interested in what he had to 
say. Further discussion gave 
him the opportunity to 
respond to our viewpoint. 

Sinkula inquired espec- 
ially into our lives, our 
future plans, or why we 
traveled where we did. The 
relaxed setting was much 
different from class or 
exam; the professor’s how 
and why questions were 
easier to answer. 


Since Joanne was in 
Sinkula’s classes, — they 
talked more comfortably. 
He encouraged her to take 
her work experience in 
direct marketing and con- 
tinue in her studies in 
marketing. He made a point 
to follow up on her, pro-: 
mising to give her an article 
he . felt was tailored to 
Joanne’s interests. 

For Joanne the event 
was positive. She says, “I 
feel more free to talk to 
him again.” Joanne believes 
she would again. consider 
getting more acquainted 
with a professor through 
the Food for Thought Pro- 
gram. 

She is somewhat appre- 
hensive about initiating the 
invitation. But she adds that 
if she were accompanied by 
another interested student 
she would more easily make 
an. invitation.. She then 
recounted professors she 
would like to know, 

Students -who would 
comply with the Food for 
Thought program need to 
contact their RA, HA or 
inquire about the program 
and the free meal tickets at 
the main desk of any dorm 
complex. 


The program also in- 
volves a_ list of faculty 
members and the titles of 
talks they would be willing 
to give to any group of 


students at one time. . 
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Advertising Sales Positions 
become available Spring 
Semester. If you have an in- 
terest in working for the 
Cynic Ad Crew stop by the 
basement of billings and ask 
for someone in advertising. 
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the day without a cigarette. 
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And even tougher fo lose. 
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Defense Will Be the Key for Hockey Cats 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 
Unidentified UVM hoc- 
key players, replete with 
tattered and soiled practice 
shirts, indiscriminately took 
aim at junior goalie Gregg 
Thygesen. Mercy did not 
come into play. The shots 
taken were hard — decep- 
tively so — the kind that 
start low to the ice, but end 
up unkind and in your face, 
before Charlie Catamount 
has time to slide into the 
net. . 
Actually, for a while 
last year Charlie lost his 
ability to galvanize the 
UVM faithful, and there 
was talk among the local 
sports hierarchy of relieving 
the mercurial mascot of his 
duties. (Then what would 
we call him, Chuck roast?) 
Just kidding. Charlie’s 
job is safe, and who knows, 
this season he might even 
have something to warrant 
his partisan antics on the ice 
of Gutterson Field House. 
Coach Jim Cross has 
had a banner recruiting 
year, luring no less than 10 
freshmen to his squad. Of 
these, three are 


Soccer Cats 
Blanked by 
FDU, 2-0 


By ANDY COOK 

TEANECK, NJ. — 
Clearly, this was a case of 
two teams headed in oppo- 
site directions. 

First, you had the soc- 
cer Catamounts, a group of 
players with a 4-7-1 record, 
trying -for an upset to 
highlight an otherwise 
mediocre season. Although 
Vermont had scored five 
goals in its last two outings, 
the fact still remained that 
UVM was an offensively 
trying team, a squad which 
had been shutout seven 
times in twelve outings. 

Then there were the 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
Knights, a team with a 
glittering 13-2 mark, good 
‘enough for a second place 
ranking in the mid-Atlantic 
region and a 12th place 
ranking in the nation. While 
UVM was having trouble 
scoring against its oppo- 
nents, opponents were hav- 
ing trouble (an understate- 
ment) scoring against FDU. 
In his previous eight en- 
counters, goalie Andy Grett 
had allowed just one tallie. 
And he we.’ being helped up 
front by Mike King and 
‘Aidan McCluskey, who had 
13 and 11 goals respective- 


ly. 
" For a team definitely 
headed to the NCAA play- 
offs, Saturday’s encounter 
here against the Green 
Mountain boys was pre- 
billed as a lopsided match. 
In some ways it was. 
FDU outshot the Cata- 
mounts, 20-1, and barring a 
- Mark Lev header into the 
net early in the second 


See SOCCER CATS, page 30 
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born and bred Canadians. 
All’ three (goalie Tom Dra- 
per and forwards Shannon 
Deegan and Jeff Capello), as 
well as frosh forwards Tom 
McDonough and Bill 
McCormack, should see ex- 
tensive playing time. 

“We feel that we have 
15 forwards capable of 
starting,’’ said Cross. ‘‘We’ll 
start 12, or four lines, but 
I’m not looking at any 
one line to take the scoring 
leadership. I’d like to think 
that we could even have a 
fifth line capable of scoring. 

“Right now, this team is 
stronger and faster than last 
year’s (6-21-1) team,” he 
continued. ‘‘The new addi- 
tional recruits provide size 
and speed that we didn’t 
have last year, and don’t 
forget that we only had one 
senior on the ice in last 
season’s final game (Boston 
Univ.). So they’ve improved 
also.” 

Indeed, 18 of 23 letter- 
winners from last year’s 
team are back, including 
key defensemen (and assis- 
tant captains) Sylvain Bros- 
seau and Mike Hanley, and 


"ROR 


A 


TWO TEA 


MS IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS: Above, Tom 


last year’s leading scorer, 
Matt Winnicki. In short, the 
Cats will not be starving for 
experience. 


Related Story, Page 31 


Last year, UVM got off 
on the right track by 
beating Norwich 3-2, but 
dropped the next five 


games, all bone-crunching. 
by the combined. 


losses, 
score of 23-17. Those 
losses, coming at the hands 
of such rivals as Providence, 
Clarkson, St. Lawrence and 
Northeastern, seemed _ to 
throw UVM into a tailspin 
from which 
recovered. 
Captain Rob McConnell 
wants to make sure that 
doesn’t happen again. 
““We’re looking for a strong 
start,”* the UVM senior 
said. “We have a_ good 
freshman class, and we’re 
hoping they’! contribute.” 
That contribution will 
be the difference, the shot 
of adrenaline, that under- 
lines the distinction of this 
year’s squad from last 
year’s. 
See HOCKEY, page 31 


Landry is all smiles as his high-flying Cowboys beat the 
Giants Sunday. Below Shawn Kelley (11) battles Plymouth 
States Joe Frisk during the soccer Cats’ 6-0 loss . 


they never ~ 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


SEASON STARTS SATURDAY AT HOME AGAINST 


TODD WULFSON 


NORWICH: The Catamounts practice for their game with 
the Cadets at Gutterson Field House. Game time is 7:30. 


Landry Is Cool 
About Dallas Win 


By ANDY COOK 

EAST RUTHERFORD. 
N.J. — It was déja vu for 
Giants fans and football 
buffs all over the country. 
You play the Cowboys 
close for half the game, the 
hometown crowd gets all 
wound up, but then, in a 
manner that’s cooler than 
Moscow on New Year’s eve, 
Danny White comes to the 
rescue. He _ surprises the 
usually tough Giant defense 
for three easy second half 
touchdowns and a 38-20 
victory before 76,142 fans 
at the Meadowlands. 

» “TI thought Danny had a 
good day, but he was up 
and down,” said Cowboy 
coach Tom Landry. “He 
made some great throws 
end then some that weren’t 
quite as good. Overall, he’s 
alert and took advantage of 
the blitz. He hit a couple of 
hig plays in the second half 
under the blitz that really 
separated us from them.” 

White completed 15 of 
33 passes for 304 yards and 
two interceptions. He had 
to overcome some missed 
tackles by his teammates 
that kept New York within 
striking distance throughout 
the game. But, really folks, 
what else is new? The 
Giants have played several 
opponents close this year, 
with their season-opening 
loss to Los Angeles and 
later defeats to Philadelphia 
and now the Cowboys com- 
ing quickly to mind. And 
Dallas, like all those other 
great teams of the past, 
looked like it was headed 
for a rare defeat. But the 


i Cowboys.have won eight of 
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nine games, and each time| 
they’ve come from behind 
to grab the victory. 

So there was Landry, 
the only coach Dallas has 
had in its 24-year history, 
talking to about 30 mike- 
shoving reporters outside 
the locker room. His hat 
was off and his bald head 
was revealed, but still he 
had the air of composure 


that has made him so 
famous. 
“Danny is capable of 


taking advantage of defense. ; 
He makes the big plays. 

“This is a tough game 
for us,”’ he said. “You go 
into a game with a team 
that’s 2-5-1 and you respect 
them — at least I do. 
But your team has a hard 
time playing up to what 
they should. So I’m happy 
with (how) we played, con- 
sidering the circumstances.” 

One of the big plays the 
Cowboys gave up was a 
46-yard pass from inexperi- 
enced quarterback Jeff Rut- 
ledge to Zeke Mowatt 7:07 
into the game. But Rut- 
ledge, who was 15 for 34, 
fumbled the ball three times 
in the first half, and with 
just over three minutes, 
before halftime Dallas had a 
17-7 lead. 

“I think they’re down 
somewhat,’”’ Landry | said 
about the Giants. ‘Their 
injuries have hurt them. 
When you get hurt as 
much as them — especially 
inside with linemen like 
(George) Martin and all of 
them out — hey, it’s hard to 
get it generated. But they 
came right. back’ before the 
See LANDRY, page 32 


Take Heart, Student Fanatics 


Fanatic — marked or moved 
by excessive enthusiasm and 
intense uncritical devotion, 
Student — one who attends 
a school. 


These definitions, pro- 
vided by Webster’s Diction- 
ary, plainly exhibit the vast 
dichotomy between the 
worlds of student and 
sports fanatic (fan.). It is 
just impossible to devote 
oneself uncritically at the 
same time as one attends a 
school. Doing both things 
well requires an uncanny 
amount of skill, 
tion.and, well, luck — traits 
not common to most. 

In recognition of these 
unfortunate facts, a new 
nationwide ~ Organization, 
‘|the SSFA (Student Sports 
‘Fans | Anonymous) has 
emerged. The extent:of its 
_|services has not yet been 
|fully defined. Being a very 


their time so far has been 
given to collecting relevant 
data. Included in that task 
‘thas been soliciting lists of 
problems as seen by campus 
sportswriters across Amer- 
ica. 

What follows isa partial 
collection of what I feel are 
the most pressing difficul- 
ties facing the UVM sports 
fanatic. 

The problems of misin- 
formation and lack of infor- 
mation are central. Burling- 
ton, Vermont is just not a 
mecca of sports informa- 
tion. 


For that reason, life’s 
simple pleasures are com- 
promised.at school. Reading 
the sports section in the 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
; After closing the season 
with an impressive 1-0 win 
over highly ranked Hart- 
wick, the Vermont women’s 
soccer team received a bid 
to join William and Mary, 
Colgate, and Villanova at 
Philadelphia for the first 
East Coast Athletic Confer- 
ence (ECAC) Division I 
women’s. soccer’ tourna- 
ment. 

The Catamounts, who 
just missed qualifying for 
the NCAA tournament after 
posting a 9-5 record, will 
participate as the second- 
seeded team in the tourna- 
ment. UVM will face Villa- 
nova, the third seeded team, 


organiza- . 


“young organization, most of. 


morning is impossible if 
you’re from Landover, 
Maryland. And even _ if 


you’re a NYC native, the 
early edition of the New 
York Times is often devoid 
of the previous night’s 
scores. Fans are forced to 
turn to the Burlington Free 
Press and read. Associated 
Press stories. Not to knock 
the Free Press or the AP, 
but such accounts are 
awfully generic and unless 
one hails from the Burling- 
ton area, the results of last 


night’s. Burlington High 
School games are not excep- 
tionally compelling. 


Equally irritating is the 
lack of opportunity for fans 
to view their teams on the 
tube. The fate of the New 
York Giants, Dallas Cow- 
boys, New York Jets, and 
New England Patriots fans 
is glorious when compared 
to the plight of New 
Orleans Saints loyalists. But 
worse still are the horrible 
instances when the Free 


Press’s TV listing for your’ 


favorite team is inaccurate. 
Last Sunday I planted my- 
self in front of the set, 
turned on channel 5, 
expecting to see _ the 
Patriots-Falcons, and was 
rudely greeted by a movie. 
Time is the biggest 
enemy of the college sports 
fan, however. . Trying | to 
balance school,:. social. life, 
and fanaticism is no easy 


: task. The key. to, the whole 
* process is a polished ability | 


to rationalize. The movie 
The Big Chill put it best. 
Try going a week without 
rationalizing. Classes or 
study time can’t be dis- 
carded thoughtlessly. No, it 
requires some __ efficient 
excuse-making. “I worked 
hard all week, I deserve it.”’ 
“T only have 40 minutes, I 
can’t possibly get anything 
done.”’ 

As one of the fortunate 
few able to buy a copy of 
my hometown newspaper, 
the Boston Globe, I deal 
with such decisions daily. It 
gets really bad when I’m 
either sitting in class with 
my just purchased Globe 
beckoning me, or between 
classes, reading an article, 
when a friend I haven’t seen 
in .weeks walks by. In both 
eases the main product is 


in the opening round, while 
top-seeded William and 
Mary clashes with Colgate. 
The tournament begins 
tomorrow with the consola- 
tion and championship 
games scheduled for Satur; 
day. 

The final regular-season 
statistics are as follows: 


Freshman forward Michelin 
Sorter led the team with 
seven goals, while senior 
midfielder Heidi Comeau 
held team highs of 10 assists: 
and 22 points, ending her 
regular season career with 
71 points. Classmate Made~ 
line Russell was not far 
behind with: 62 career 


stress. 

The phenomena of con- 
flicting football games and 
parties occurs often also. 
The choice I make (usually 
the former) is irrelevant — I 
invariably feel like I’m 
missing something. 

One of the most embar- 
rassing moments for sports 
fans occurs when the fan is 
downtown on a weekend 
night. It’s happened to me 
several times. I’m standing 
in one of the local watering 
holes, talking to a friend, 
when I catch a glimpse of 
sports action on the box 
over the bar. Fine, no 
problem, I keep talking. But 
then, as my curious eye 
glances back toward the set, 
I realize that my team is 


‘playing. Now I’m complete- 


ly distracted. My friend, 
ticked off at my lack of eye 
contact, always exits. Ten 
minutes later I realize I’m 
standing alone in the middle 
of everyone’s way. 

But back to rationaliza- 
tion, because that is the 
crux of the © student’s 
dilemma. The epitome here 
is Sunday and Monday 
night football. I still find it 
difficult to believe that two 
Mondays ago I actually 
skipped studying for two 
upcoming midterms to 
watch four quarters plus a 
hapless overtime period of 
the biggest exhibition: of 
rampant ineptitude I have 
ever seen (the® Giants-Car- 
dinals tie). 

Perhaps worse than the 
three hours. blown away 
every Monday night is the 
fact that NHL playoffs 
occur during the spring 
semester finals. The diffi- 
cult decision of whether to 
study or watch a plavoff 
game again makes either 
choice uncomfortable. 

Finally, there are some 
sports vices that must be 
given up. For the first time 
in over nine years, I am not 
a subscriber to Sports Illus- 
trated. I also avoid the 
24-hour all-sports network, 
ESPN, for fear of getting 
permanently sucked in. 


If there are fans out 
there experiencing similar 
traumas, try to hold out. 
SSFA sources inform me 
that help ison the way. 


Women’s Soccer Ends Season at 9-5; 
Heads to Philadelphia for ECAC 


points, despite only four 


this season. 


Freshman keeper Ste- 
phanie Alfaro averaged 5.3 
saves and 1.4 goals against 
per game, and was credited 
with 2% shutouts. 

Vermont outshot its 
opponents 251 to 154, and 
scored 2.7 goals per game, 
versus 1.3 goals allowed. 
The final record includes 
a 6-1 road record, 3-4 at 
home, and a 6-4 record 
against New England oppo- 
nents. Also closing their 
careers in Philadelphia are. 
seniors Mary Ann O’Malley, 
Carol Tucker, and _ Lori 
Basilone. — ° 
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75 S. Win 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, 7 Level, Winooski © 655-0064 


20% 


“DAILY PLANET RESTAURANT/BISTRO/BAR 


ACROSS FROM NICKELODEON 
NEAR MARKETPLACE 


Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 


15 CENTER ST 
862-9647 


The Amos As School 
O 


Business Administration 
Dartmouth College ¢ Hanover, N.H. 


Men and Women Seeking 
Graduate Education for Management 
are invited to discuss the 


TUCK MBA 


Monday, November 7 
Elizabeth D. Day, Director of Admissions 


Check with the Center for Career Development 


Resgiss 


656-4412 


now 40h 


Respebns 
Reseub 


GE fF os JESTER 
SAA Y MOV 7s” 


Reseubns © xtgpey soue 


Reps 
Reszibns | J 
Respebrs 


Respbns ted sr os Lasy 


BMWOWS LaonPpEdse 
FOR THE eS are 


Regirs 


2708 


en ye Ad 


ans Las OES 


Risabss 


Burlin 


ins VEDI: 7a Bam 


HANDY’ 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


ESDAY ib! 
S TEXACO 


864-9535 
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SANDWICHES 
CHILIDOGS 
SUBS TO GO 
BEER & WINE 
GROCERIES 


(at supermarket prices) 


658-2259 


corner of Bank& Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vt. 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


STUDENTS IN MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 


@ eyeglasses 
@ sunglasses 
® wolishing 


@  5ntact lens 
supplies 


230 College St 658-3330 


_ The Institute for 
Paralegal Training 
_ works. 
So do its graduates. 


Four months of intensive training can 
add market value to your college degree. 


A sampling of jobs our graduates hold: 
LEGISLATIVE RESEARCHER, MUNICIPAL BOND PARALEGAL, 
REAL ESTATE MARKETING DIRECTOR, 

ESTATES & TRUSTS LEGAL ASSISTANT, ENERGY SPECIALIST, 
ANTITRUST SPECIALIST, CORPORATE BENEFITS PLANNER, 
ENVIRONMENTAL LAW SPECIALIST 


@ Through our corporate contacts, our national search team 

and our computerized placement service, we have placed over 
5,000 of our graduates in law firms, banks and corporations 
nationwide. 

@ You can specialize in one of seven areas of the law. 

e All courses include training in computer applications to legal 
practice. 1 

© If we cannot secure a job for you in the city of your choice, we 
provide a substantial tuition refund. 

@ Financial aid and housing are available. 


See our resource book on law-related careers at your 
placement office. 


«Mail this coupon to: 7 
The Institute for Paralegal Training, 
1926 Arch Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


Please send a free copy of your catalogue. | 
() Philadelphia C) Houston 


/ 
Name—__ | 
Address | 
City 
College. 


Phone 


CUVT i 


more, call collect: 


) 567-4811. Or, return 


State 


7 4” oe ees | 
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‘ 


(present phone) (home phone) 
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THE LOSING CONTINUES: Mark Lev (8) heads the ball over Jonathon Lines, but the 
Panthers had the last laugh Tuesday, beating Vermont, 6-0. The loss equaled the worst 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


defeat in UVM soccer history. Vermont, now 4-9-1, ends its season Sunday at home 


against Yale. 


Fairleigh Dickinson Blanks Vermont 


Continued from page 28 


' half: that was ruled offsides, 
offense 


the Catamoun.s’ 
looked very tentative. But 
as was the case in their 
game against Connecticut, 
the only other nationally 
ranked team on this year’s 
schedule, the Cats were 
saved by fine goaltending. 
This time, however, it 
wasn’t sophomore Steve 
Nedde doing the job, but 
freshman John Matson, 
who, in his only other start, 
had shutout Maine, 3-0. 
Matson was credited with 
seven saves and he kept 
Vermont within striking dis- 
tance for most of the first 
half and prevented the Cats 
from being embarrassed in 
the second. If there’s one 
thing Vermont coach Paul 
Reinhardt has accomplished 
this year it’s that the two 
successors to All-American 
Skip Gilbert have gotten 
valuable experience in their 
rookie campaigns with the 
varsity. ' 

Still, Matson fell victim 
to the King-McCluskey 
combination. At 15:04, 
McCluskey, a junior from 
Ireland, received a _ cross 
from Mike _ Litos_ that 
seemed to fool the Vermont 
defense. Quietly, McClus- 
key shot the ball into the 
near corner of the net for 
the 1-0 lead. 

Just as UVM_~ was 
threatening in the waning 
moments of the first ses- 
sion, «Brian  Ainscough, 
another Irishman on. this 
scholarship-blessed team, 
took the ball back the other 
way, and fed it to King who 
beat Matson and saw his 
slow 


about the outcome of the 
game. 

“We knew they had an 
outstanding striker in. 
King,” said Reinhardt. 
“‘And indeed he is a (very) 
fit person, who’s_ quick 
with his feet and intelligent 
in running. 

‘TT was surprised that 
they were so well balanced 
in the back and they were 
very tough up front with 
speed and _ passing. The 
combination of not being 
able to mark them up as 
close as we’d like to and not 
having the confidence of 
moving the ball around 
created frustration for us 
and throughout the entire 
game we were unable to 
cope with that.”’ 

FDU’s Grett, a fresh- 
man from Mountainside, 
N.J., was not credited with, 
a save, but still refused to 
admit to having had a 
field day. 


“They hustled and put 
pressure on us all day,” he 
said. “They seemed to be 
well conditioned. Plus you 
should never feel too éonfi- 
dent out there.” 

Grett, who chose FDU 
because ‘‘soccer in New 
Jersey is some of the best in 
the country and the team 
(FDU) looked good,” hopes 
his school plays Rutgers in 
the preliminary round of 
what should be a three-team 
Mid-Atlantic region cham- 
pionships playoff. 

“They beat us during 
this season, but we should 
have won,” he explained. 
“Plus Fairleigh-Dickinson/ 
Rutgers is always a rivalry.” 

The play of Grett and 


shot end all doubt striker King has left coach went 2-8-3 in 1980. % 
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Ben Stravato smiling. “I did 
nothing different to prepare 
for this (game against Ver- 
mont),”’ he said. “I don’t 
think I have to prepare for 
anybody else anymore. I 
think I’m at the stage where 
other teams have to prepare 
for me. : 

“I’m going to do what I 
do best which is play 
simple, which wasn’t 
actually the case today. We 
made it a little hard on 
ourselves, but we played 
well enough to win.” 


Soccer Scratches: The 
Cats don’t have an easy 
finish to this season. They 
played highly touted Ply- 
mouth State at Centennial 
Field Tuesday, and will 
close out their 20th cam- 
paign against new regional 
power Yale Sunday. Last 
year, the Cats defeated 
Plymouth State 2-1, hand- 
ing the Division III Panthers 
their first loss of the season. 
UVM lost to Yale 1-0, in 
1982... The Cats flew to 
New Jersey Saturday, the 
first time they’ve traveled 
by airplane in the history of 
the team... Although FDU 
is doing very well, the 
attendance Saturday was 
absolutely appalling. No 
more than 50 to 100 people 
showed up... The wind 
looked like it was going to 
be a factor Saturday, but 
actually, the two goals FDU 
scored and the lack of 
scoring punch for Vermont 
weren’t affected by the 
weather... The eight shut- 
outs dealt to Vermont sur- 
passes the seven blankings 
UVM _ accepted when _ it 


Winnicki Optimistic 
About Hockey Season 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
The 1983-84 hockey 
Cats will be surrounded by 
question marks as they start 
their season Saturday. 


Most of those cannot be 
answered until the season 
begins, but one answer is 
evident. The Cats will be a 
different team. Gone are 


the Kirk McCaskill-type 
superstars that — labeled 
recent teams, leaving a 
collection of players 


molded into a unit. Perhaps 
the closest thing to a star on 
this Vermont team is for- 
iward Matt Winnicki, the 
leading scorer last season 
with 386 points. A senior 
from Farmingdale, N.Y., 
Winnicki feels things will be 
different for this year’s 
squad. 

He says UVM will 
balance the lack of one 
super talent with overail 
team depth. However, Win- 
nicki also says an apparent 
change in the team’s atti- 
tude is also’ important. 
Feeling that some games 


were lost last year because. 


players became tired 
towards the waning 
moments of the game, Win- 
nicki said, ‘‘Everyone’s 
made a commitment to 


better conditioning.’ This 
improvement should be 
most evident in the team’s 
defensive play, Winnicki 
said. “The offense is the 
team’s strength,’’ he said. 
“It’s important not to let 
teams up when we have 
them on the ropes. Keeping 
them down will be a key for 
us.”’ 

The play of Winnicki is 
a significant key. He led the 
team in scoring as a junior 
last season, but his personal 
goals are modest. He does 
not. necessarily wish to 
increase his point produc- 
tion, but to be more consis- 
tent in his defensive play. “I 
hope to play my best every 
game,” Winnicki said. His 
offensive strengths cannot 
be overlooked. Although his 
shooting around the net is 
sharp, his presence is most 
felt with his efficient pass- 
ing. “I try to think two 
steps ahead of the play to 
compensate for lack of 
quickness,”’ he said. 


Coming off a_ 6-21-1 
record, the team will be 
looking to players such as 
Matt Winnicki for a big lift. 
But defensive improvement 
will be the key for a drarna- 
tic turnaround. e 


Hockey Preview 


Continued from page 28 

‘“At the end of last. year, 
our scoring really picked 
up,’’ said McConnell. ‘“‘We 
hope this will continue. 
We’ve been working awfully 
hard to develop a disci- 
plined style of play, but 
right now we don’t have 
any long-term goals.” 

McConnell’s myopia is 
well-advised, because 
UVM’s first four games are 
against Norwich, Platts- 
burgh St., St. Lawrence 
and NCAA Division I run- 
ner-up Harvard. 

Cross, in his last year at 
UVM, takes a similar stance. 
“Our philosophy is to take 
them one at a time — make 
that one period atatime. 
This league is so. well- 
balanced that any team can 
beat you on a given night. 
But if we play good, bal- 
anced hockey, we can play 
with anybody.” 


TAKING A BREATHER: UVM hockey players rest 


practice. Vermont hopes to 


621-1 performance. 


Perhaps indicative of 
the fierce level of competi- 
tion on this team are the 
tryouts for goalie. Right 
now Mike Mundorf, last 
year’s starter, is out of the 
running and the position is 
up for grabs between new- 
comer Draper and Thyge- 
sen. Moreover, Cross has 
out and out cut players who 
were on last year’s squad. 

So what can the UVM 
hockey fan look forward to 
this winter? 

“Our main objective is 
to improve upon team 
defense,’’ said Cross. “We 
don’t want to get involved 
in high-scoring games; we 
want to be able to dictate 
the tempo of the game, and 
we want defense to be the 
dominant factor. 

“T’d like to make the 
playoffs for the seniors,” he 
concluded. ““They’re a great 
bunch of guys.”’ 


& 
We 


uring 
rebound from last year’s 
TODD WULFSON 
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Beoutilienr's 


CREATIVE SUPPLIES 
| FOR YOUR 
CREATIVE MIND 


See us for these needs: 

@ drawing ®@ framing 

®@ calligraphy ® matting 

@oil, water & ®@ drafting 
@acrylic painting @silkscreening 


®@ sculpting 
Beutilien's 


112 CHURCH STREET 


Semester at Sea 


THE 

WORLD 
IS YOUR 
CAMPUS. 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, with stops 
in South America, Africa, South 
Asia and the Orient. Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. | 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester 
at Sea offers students an academic program of the 
highest standards with related in-port experiences. This 
full semester is available to qualified students from all 
accredited colleges and universities. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh 
and other leading universities and augmented by guest 
experts, more than 60 university courses are offered. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, are available. 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 
18,000 ton ship, registered in Liberia and built in 
America. Semester at Sea admits students without 
regard to color, race or creed. 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 
(412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. 


Adult Education Programs are also available. 
Slide Presentation on Nov. 15th at 7:30pm, North Lounge Billings 


— Bi 


FINEST MEATS IN TOWN 


Daily Specials: 
Mon. & Thurs. — Ham & Swiss 

Tues. & Fri. — Chef's Salad 

SOUPS & CHOWDERS 


OPEN 8-8 Mon.-Fri. 
864-4500 


179 Bank St. Next to Tick-Tock Shop 


67 Main St. 
Burlington 


Howto dress! 

WINDSURFING _ 

WATERSKIING 
SAILING 


Wear our dry suit: 


1. It will keep you dry. Our boardsailing suits are 100% waterproof. 

2. The quality is unbeatable. All of our suits are quaranteed to be waterproof 
or your money back. 

3: It’s more comfortable than a wet suit. You'll stay warm and dry. 

4. There’s plenty of room to move. Our dry suits don''t bind like a wet suit. 

5. Our dry suits will last a iot of seasons. 


One-piece Dry Suit 


PVC-coated cotton/polyester fabric will never crack or peel. Watertight back 
zipper. Adjustable rubber seals at neck, wrist and ankle. Elastic at back 
waist for a mare comfortable fit. MicroWeld seams. 


658-6563 115 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 
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Cathy Durfee capped 
off a phenomenal season by 
finishing ninth in the New 
England Tennis Champion- 
ships. Although Durfee, a 
native of Woodbury, Conn., 
dropped a tight decision to 
Brown’s Eloise Woods in 
the main draw, she did win 
in the first round of the 


Athlete of the Week/ By AMOS KAMIL 


Athlete of the week Cathy Durfee. 


LUaGWvVT HOVUUNVA 


quarterfinals in the consola- 
tion draw. Woods went on 
to place third in the tourna- 
ment. Durfee’s performance 
gave her a season’s record of 
11-3. At one point in the 
season, she was 10-0 and 
“had not lost a set in any of 
those matches,”’ said coach 


Dave Robison. f 


Landry Is Cool About 
Cowboys’ Win 


| Continued from page 28 


58-yard pass for his second 


half. They had a lot of touchdown of the game, 


enthusiasm and we had to 
take it away from them.”’ 
Indeed, there were 
moments when New York 
played with the emotion 
that have made_ these 
encounters with Dallas so 
exciting to watch. Rob 
Carpenter’s reception of a 
15-yard pass from Rutledge 
(set up by a long reception 
and run by = sensational 
running back Butch Wool- 
folk) made it 17-14 Dallas, 
and a Ali Haji-Sheikh field 
goal early in the second half 


knotted things up. 
“That’s why the (Doug) 
Cosbie play (a _ 61-yard 


touchdown pass from White 
that put Dallas up 24-17) 
was so important,’’ Landry 
said. 

Even when Dallas took 
an 11-point lead into the 
fourth quarter, the cigar- 
smoking fans stayed put, 
content to pray for a 
miracle. It almost happen- 
ed. But each time the 
Giants got the ball, Rut- 
ledge gave it right back. He 
threw three fourth quarter 
interceptions and his indeci- 
siveness all game long made 
many observers wonder 
why regular quarterback 
Scott Brunner didn’t come 
into the game until his 
replacement dislocated his 
knee cap. 

‘*T think we had a good 
rush,” Landry said when 
asked to explain Rutledge’s 
six turnovers. ‘‘We blitzed 
him a lot and we were in 
there putting the pressure 
on him. So it’s not all the 
quarterback’s fault. ”’ 

With fans departing in 
anger over Rutledge’s seem- 
ingly inept play, the Cow- 
boys continued to show 
their flair for the big 
play. At 6:01 of the final 
period, Tony Hill caught a 


and the Cowboys had their 
18-point victory. . 

The win left Dallas a 
game and a half ahead of 
Washington going into Mon- 
day night’s game between 
the defending world champs 
and the San Diego Chargers. 
But Landry refused to 
loosen up when talking to 
the media. Positioning 
themselves around the for- 
mer Giant defensive back, 
reporters listened intently 
to his southern drawl. Lan- 
dry sternly told them Dallas 
needs to improve. 

‘“‘We’re better off after| 
nine games — won/loss — 
than I thought we’d be,” he 
said. “We’re still working. 
But we still have to con- 
tinue to improve if we're 
going to win the Super 
Bowl. We’re going to have 
to tighten up a few things.” 

Certainly the brightest 
spot for New York was 
Woolfolk. The former 
Michigan star rushed 14 
times for 71 yards and 
caught four passes for 134 
yards. ‘“‘Well, we knew he 
was an excellent back,” said 
Landry. “And he worried 
me more than anybody 
else. He’s so explosive. 
Carpenter’s an _ excellent 
back too, but he doesn’t 
have the great play poten- 
tial that Woolfolk has.”’ 

Part of the reason why| 
Woolfolk was so successful 
was that Dallas missed sev- 
eral tackles on the speeding 
running back. The Cowboys! 
have had to overcome these | 
mistakes by scoring an 
unusual number of points 
this year. ‘““Today, in the 
NFL, you’ve got to score 
points,” Landry said. 
“Everybody’s scoring 
points, and if you don’t 
score, you’re going to lose a 
lot of games.” © 


“PLL HAVE A CYNIC TO GO” 
For more info call or write to: 


Subscribe to 


the Vermont Cynic 


The Vermont Cynic 
University of Vermont 


Billings Den 
Burlington, Vt. 05405 
(802) 656-4412 
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‘Tap big savings with a keg of Busch Beer. 


The best way to keep the Plus you get the smooth taste of 


cold beer flowing at parties and Busch on draught. 

picnics is with a keg of Busch Beer. So next time you and your 
Because when you buy friends get together, pick up a keg 

Busch by the keg, you can quench of smooth, refreshing Busch. 

the thirst of many and save money. And draw one. 


BUSCH. 


‘Beer 


Head for the Mountains. 


c Anheuser-Busch, Inc. St. Louis, Mo 
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“CALENDAR 


THUR 11/3 


RECEPTION 


Artist Mary Beth Edelson and Robert 
Stackhouse, in the Francis Coltourn 
AMiery, Wiliams Hall; Som 


FILMS 


FRI 11/4 


FILMS 


SA Fil ns, The Thing (rermake), B-|06 
Angel. 79:30, midnight 


MISC 


‘ast Day to Withdraw from Classes 


SAT II/9 


SPORTS 


Volleyball, at Great Dane and Gold 
Classic Albany State College, 9om 
Men's Cross Country, New England 
Championship, Franklin Park, Dor 
chester, Mass, tine TBA 


MISC 


Energy Conservation Exhibits and 
Workships otf Lyman C. Hurt School 


Opn. For info call 655-1055 


Children’s Storyteller, (0! 


=> Library, | lam 


SUN 11/6 


SPORTS 


Men's Soccer, Yale 


MUSIC 


se Kessel 


ye) faa 


liom 


June Millington in concert at Hunt’: 


{MISC 


FOR SALE 


ENLARGER, Beseler 67C, El Nikon 
lens, Accessories, $225, Exercise 
Bike, Sears, $50, Both excellent 
Condition. Call Chuck 656-2662 
days, 899-3964 nights. 


FREE FOR THE TAKING! One 
dead Admiral upright freezer, for 
parts or whatever. call 863-1415 
after 5pm. 


SKI EQUIPTMENT: 204cm K2 810 
Comps with Look 77R $190. 205cm 
Kastle RX Combis (like new) $130. 
205cm Olin Mark V’s with Marker 
MRR $190. Salomon 727 Equipe 
$60. Ladies Garment Ski Boots size 
6-7 $50. Mens Dolomite Dinomids 
$150. All in great shape owned by a 
ski mechanic. Call Ken at 
879-15 15/evenings. 


FOR SALE: Dyna Stereo 70 

& PAS-3X Preamp, with 
manuals, working condition, 
$80/pair. Carved antique rocker, 
recently reupholstered, $75. 10 
years, Antiques Magazine, 
1971-1980 $130. Antique marble 
fireplace & mantle, $350. Maple 
counter stool, $20, Metal shop stool, 
2’, $7. 7 new piano rolls, $5 all. Col- 
lapsable wooden bookcase, $10. 
Pair 4’ car stereo speakers, $5. 
Steam iron, $2. Contact Dave Whit- 
more, 656-3190 or 899-3820. 


SA .Films, Cat People, (origina! 
version), B-T06 Angell 7,9:30,mid 
night 


LECTURE 


“How to Deal with Quackery”, an 
example of the past. Hall B, Given 
Bldg., brown bag lunch, noon 

“Before the Scenes”, socioloaist 
and director Robert Stanfield and 
shakespearean scholar Ken 


PANEL 


“City and Country -- Japan and 
Vermont: the Development of feural 
Societies”, Memorial Lounge 
Waterman, 7:300m : 
Discussion with President's Council 
for Business Administration, 
1AI215 

Value-of Education 
Lounde 


lohn Dewey 


IRA Film, Pink Floyd, The Wall, 235 
Marsh Life, 2.30.7.9. midnight 


MUSIC 


Kornog, Traditional British Isles 
Music, basement of Congrega: 
tional Church, College Street, 8om 


WORKSHOP 


“Wheat Weaving at Harvest Time”, 
UVM Chureh Street Center, 9:30-4 
“Stenciling”, Street 
Center, 9-3 


PNA A 
VAM I 


Gnurcn 


Bagel Breakfast, Ohav 


Syrogogue, 183 N. Prospec 


UVM Horse Club, North Louncr 

ings, oom 

Union of Concerned Students, 
Marsh Lounge. Billings. 6om 


4-H Meeting, L/t £110, 730 om 


SEMINAR 


“Getting the Most Out of Academic 
Advising”, Jonn Dewey Lounge, 232 


Id Mill, 4: 150m. x8340 or x4075 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FUTONS!!! The finest all natural 
cotton mattresses that can be folded 
into a contempory couch. Twin $85; 
Double $110; Queen $130. Futon 
Gallery, 19 Church St. 658-4313. 


‘OFFICE FURNITURE EX- 
CHANGE. We’ve got 
chairs...CHEAP. Prices start at $10. 
Give us a call for desks, chairs, 
files, etal. 


HONDA CIVIC 1979, Pampered 
60,000 miles. Must sell. AM/FM, 
rust proofed, Priced for Students, 
excellent condition, 655-0364 after 


5pm. 


RENAULT LE CAR 1978. Deluxe, 
AM/FM, 67,000 miles, excellent 
condition, no rust, new tires/bat- 
tery, 40 MPG, 658-1941 eve/wkends 
658-0800 ext 319 days. 


SKIS! Snowbird II, 170cm with 
Tyrolia 260 bindings. Only used one 
season. Excellent condition! $180, 
Call Joanne at 658-1429. 


HELP WANTED 


JOBS OVERSEAS MIF. (Including 
Australia, S.Pacific, Europe, 
Africa, Alaska, Cruise Ships, 
Airlines). All Occupations. Tem- 
porary and Full Time. $20,000 to 
$60,000. Call Now! 206-736-5102 ext. 
145. 


“Economic Development Japan 
and Vermont”, lunch address at 
Marsh.Dining Hall, noon 


Rothwell, So. Burlington Community 
Library, Zom-- Call 658-3385 
“Medicators of Insulin Action’, 


Medical Alumni Bldg., Room A- 125, 
IZA 


WORKSHOP 


“Japanese Arts in the Classroom”, 
Teachers Workshops, at Fleming 
Museum and Windjammer 
Restaurant, 10am 


“Reflections on the Japanese and 
American Press”, Bergeron Educa- 
tion Center, St Michael's College, 
ore 

oom 


“Assertiveness Training Workship”, 
sponsored. by Counseling and 
Testing, Zom. Call 4334 


Entrepreneurial 
201 Rowell 

Role of Board of Directors in Cor 
porate Management’; Memorial 
Lounge 


MEETING 
UVM Medieval Club in 104 Gid Mi. SEMINAR 


for more info. call 862-4306. 7pm. “Using Neural Transplants to 
Vermont Christian Fellowship Al61 Reconstuct Brain Circuits’, 
UL: 6:30[(mM Carpenter Auditorium, Given Bidg 
Vermont Women’s Health, Center, dorm 


Management’, meeting and film festival, 7-9om, 


DANCE 


Square Dance, sponsored by Vi 
Christian Fellowship, 109 Old: Mill, 
7:300mM 


“Paste up and Mechanicals”, UVM 
Church Street Center, 7pm. 


MISC 


Tour _of Dana Medical Library, 
noon 

Slade Hall Coffee House presents 
Pete Smith 

Business Faculty/Student Happy 
Hour, Faculty dining room, Water 


man, 4-60m 


OPEN HOUSE 


Center for Cultural pluralism spon- 
scoring and open house, 3pm 


MUSIC 


County Down, Traditional Folk Musi- 
cians, Welcome Table. First Con- 
gregational Church,. 8m 
Celebrating Brahms, Vermont 
Mozart Festival, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Burlington, &om 


os 


| Geography Club: 


DANCE 


Dance Marathon, in, Marsh Dining. 
Hall, to benefit American Hear 
Association, noon to midnight, call 
985-8048 


Contra and Square Dance. S.Burl- 
ington Central School. 80m 


WED 11/9 


ART 


Contemporary Art: Sources from 
the Fleming Museum, speaker on 
decorative arts, 10am 


MEETING 


Steve Farron 
speaker, 7:300m., Geog. Seminar 
Raom 


PART TIME OPPORTUNITY. Am- 
bitious individual wanted to repre- 
sent our company by selling 
clothing on campus. For detailed 
info. Call Roberta collect at 
617-344-7071 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
OVERSEAS: All fields, all levels. 
Graduating seniors are encouraged 
to investigate these challenging op- 
portunities. For a free brochure, 
please send a self-addressed, 


World Teaching, PO Box 1049, San 
Diego, California 92112-1049. 


PROJECTIONIST WANTED to 
show IRA Films for the second 
Semester. Must be available for 
Saturdays 2:30 matinee, 7:00 & 9:30 
showing as well. Call to arrange in- 
terview X3454 or stop by and leave a 
message. IRA Office, Harris-Millis 
Commons. 


MISC 


ROOMMATE NEEDED. Furnished 
Apt. on Maple St. Near Campus. 
$150 including utilities. Your own 
quiet bedroom Call 658-9201 after- 
noons and evenings. 


PRIVATE JEWELRY PARTY at 
your place with your friends. 
Vermont-made brass, copper, 
silver, jewelry. Call 879-7838. 
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stamped envelope to: Friends of 


MON 11/7 


FILM AND TALK 


“Americans in Transition’, film 
followed by talk on US Involvement 
n Central America”, North Lounge, 
Billings 


SPEAKER 


“The Canadian Economy During 


TUES 11/8 


SEMINAR 


Personal Growth Series: Coorg 
with Divorce in Your Family”. 
Seminar Room, Bailey/Howe. Call 
x3340 for info. 4-5:30pmM 


MISC 


“Baste Your Bird a Different Way”, 


the Trudeau Years”, Memorial JUVM Church Street > Center, 
ounae, Waterman, 8om “147 30-10:300m 

“Genetic Differences in Balsam Fir} }Fertitity Awareness Program, 
Marsh Life, room 105, 4:10 9m ? 9or.. 336 North Ave 
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Works on Paper and Fabric, by 
Masseau, Melntyre. Talbot, and 
Willmott, the Gallery, Wk. through 
AAS 

New. York Artist Edelson and 
Stackhouse, Drawings and Mixed 
Media, Francis Colburn. Gailery, 


Williams Hall UVM. Through 14/17 


“ONGOING exhibits 


Selections from the Japanese Col- 
lection, Soecial Exhibition Gallery, 


Fieming Museum, through 12/4 

UVM. Alumni Show: = Jim feed 

Photes/Paintings, Balcony Gallery 
ng Museum, through 11/20 


TWO ROOMMATES for 3 bedroom 


BURLINGTON CONDOMINIUM: apt near campus. 862-7228. 


Buy or rent. Prestigious location for 
professional person. Unique design, 
2-3 bedrooms, garage, tennis, con- 
venient location, wooded area. $835 
rental. 862-3390. Keep Trying. 


States Ne Coe ereeateae 


J.B: The tennis court never forgets. 
S.Mc: Hey! We can make something | 
out of those.-L 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


r un. 
For our records: 


a ee eee 


CAMPUS NOTES 


= Progressive Movement ee we will build skills to help 
“The Progressive Movement in rs Se Sees 
Burlington: Where Do We Go From | Info: call x33 a y reach our goals. 

Here?” will be the subject of a : = ee 
potluck dessert and public forum, Clark visits UVM 
to be held at the Edmunds School Ramsey Clark, former U.S. 
in Burlington on November 10. |Attorney General, author of Crime 
or more information, contact |i” America, and a longtime defen- 
Tim McKenzie of the Burlington |der of civil rights, will be in Burling- 
Progressive Coalition at 863-4317. {ton to address the public on Satur- 
day, Nov. 5 at 8:00 p.m. in the 

UVM Ira Allen Chapel. 

Tickets are $2.50 and can be 
obtained at the door at 7:30 p.m. 
or by calling 864-6391 or 863- 
9202. 


exhibits of window products and 
CCP Open House window insulative oven 

The Center for Cultural Plural- 
ism is sponsoring an Open House on 
Friday, Nov. 4 from 3:00 p.m. 
'through the afternoon. The Center 
houses the Minority Student Pro- 
gram and sponsors speakers and 
events. You can learn of the many 
activities planned for the year as 
well as visit the remodeled facilities 
including the new CCP Library. 
Wine and cheese will be served. The 
Center is located on Redstone 
campus near the exit to the U drive. 


Tau Beta Pi Raffle 

Tau Beta Pi is holding a raffle. 
Inquire at the ME/CE office in 
Votey. 1st — $35 gift certificate to 
the Ice House. 2nd — % keg of beer. 
3rd — TI calculator. 4th — 2% 
hours at Barton’s Hot Tubs. Draw- 
‘ing Nov. 4. Buy one raffle ticket 
‘from your favorite Tau Beta Pi 
member or pledge. 


A one dollar admission 
fee will be collected at the door. 
For more information contact Jane 
Strece at 655-1055. 


Come Cry With The Trees 

National Help You Out Year 
Week will sponsor ‘“‘Come Cry with 
the Trees,’’ as a gesture of sym- 
pathy for trees which have been 
subjected to acid rain. The demon- 
stration of compassion will begin at 
11 a.m. on this Friday, Nov. 4 on 
the UVM green. The rain date will 
be Nov. 7. For more information, 
contact our hotline number, 862- 
14715. Please bring your own 
umbrella and come cry with the 
trees. 


Americas in Transition 


On Monday, Nov. 7, at 7:30 
p.m.in Billings North Lounge there 
will be a film entitled ‘“‘Americas in 
Transition”’ followed by talks given 
by Assistant Professor Will Miller 
from the Dept. of Philosophy and 
Jeff Aranson, Assistant to the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences. The topic of 
the forum will be U.S. Involvement 
in Central America. 


Collegiate 4-H 
A Collegiate 4-H Meeting will 
be held Nov. 7, 7:30 p.m. in E110 
Living and Learning. Representative 
from the Student Association will 
speak on S.A. affiliation. Nov. 7, 
7:30 p.m. Living and Learning. 
Any questions please call x2991. 


Activities Fair 


The date of the Activities Fair 
is Wednesday, Nov. 9. It will be 
located in Billings North Lounge 
from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Tables 
will be available for one or two 
representatives from your club/ 
organization to greet members of 
the student body and answer 
questions. 

Please respond to the Student 
Activities Committee, c/o Rob 
Carter, second floor Billings, as 
soon as possible concerning your 
club’s participation decision. Please 
respond even if you will not be 
participating. We need this informa- . 
tion in order to reserve the proper 
amount of space in Billings. 


Horse Club 

Horse Club will hold its next 
meeting Monday, Nov. 7 at 6:00 
p-m. in the North Lounge of 
Billings Center. Results of the 
horse show to be announced, film 


Literary Search 
| The editors of the Green 
Mountains Review are seeking qua- 


Energy Conservation lity poetry, short fiction, critical 
essays, and one-act plays for 


On Saturday, Nov. 5, from 1:30 |their Winter 1983-84 issue. 
to 5:00 p.m. at the Lyman C. Hunt Manuscripts should be _ sent 
school in Burlington, the Solar |SASE before Deceraber 15 to: 
Association of Vermont and the |Editors, Green Mountains Review, 
|University of Vermont Extension |Johnson State College, Johnson, 
Service invites the public to view |Vermont 05656. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 


Law and Order 


If the law has found you, the 
UVM Student Legal Service can 
help you find the law. 

If you are a student with a legal 
question or problem, the Student 
Legal Service is available to you for 
free consultation. The office is 
located in Billings, 1st floor. Hours 
are Monday-Friday, 10-3. No 


appointment necessary. will be ‘shown. New members dates: 

ge e 3 ° e Py fs 
Charlie and Kitty welcome Sane? piece Inc Nag z : 

qa | The Grinning Idiot ee ov.7- 
Feeling a little crazy? How’d £ thu Anderson ee 
you like to dress up as a cat and Four Part Performance Art U.S. Army Materiel Nees 
support the UVM hockey team at | Piece called The Grinning Idiot P.F. Jurgs Nov.7-9 
the same time? Mascots are needed! | performances at Sneakers, 36 Main New York State Comtrollers Sign Up: Now 7s 
Be a crowd pleaser! Informational | st., Winooski. Free four indepen-| Ernst & Whinney NewsTi 


meeting for mascot tryouts will be 
held on Tuesday, Nov. 8, in the 
Patrick Gym Lobby. Sponsored by 


dent but related performances. 
8:00 p.m. Performances at 8:00 
p.m. Performance I on Nov. 3, 
Performance II on Nov. 10, Perfor- 
mance III on Dec. 1 and Perfor- 


Special Announcement: 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate schools 
must sign up at the Center for Career Development on the following 


Symposium : aes 
, The Center for Area & Interna- -~ ance IV on Dec. ee 
g tional Studies presents a sympo- Support Sobriety Nov.7-11 


A support/sobriety group will 
be meeting for the first time on 
Friday, Nov. 11 in the University 
Health Services, 2nd floor lounge, 
from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. The pur- 
pose of this group is to provide peer 


sium: Foreign Languages, Interna- 

tional Studies & Your Career, 

Tuesday, Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m. in 
emorial Lounge. 


Be Assertive! 


Suffolk University Law School 
University of Rhode Island Community 
Planning and Area Development Dept. 


Career Workshops: 


An Assertiveness Training | support for those who are trying to Tuesday, Nov.8 ‘‘How to Prepare a Resume” 3-5pm. 
Workshop will take place on Nov. | minimize the importance of alcohol CCD 
3, 10 and 17 from 7 to 8:30 p.m. }in their lives. Anyone is welcome to Wednesday, Nov.9 ‘SHow to Interview’’ 3-5pm. CCD. 


attend — it’s an alternative to 
happy hour! If you have any 
questions, call the Alcohol Educa- 
tion Program at x3380. 


‘D.C. Demonstration 


‘*Resume Preparation and Intro to Inter- 
viewing’’ 7:30-9:30pm. Wilkes TV 
Lounge. 


Location TBA. This workshop 
& meets for three sessions and is a 
personal growth group focusing on 
self exploration and learning new 
3 skills of assertiveness. The course 
s Las a two part focus. We will work 
in 
; 
7 


Employer Information Sessions: 


together to explore our own blocks The Burlington Committee In Thursday, Nov.3 fey hess = hehe minnie Ses- 
i uch as fear of | Solidarity with the People of El . : . 
ee heals nocd rhe please others, Salvador will be chartering buses Monday, Nov.7 oes Lybrand. Fireplace Lounge 
fay 5 idered too pushy |for the Nov. 12 Washington D.C. » 7 ; 
3 ing paced paaking mito, We Demonstration against U.S. inter- Tuesday, Nov.8 Lord & Taylor. Fireplace Lounge L/L, 
will distinguish what is submissive, vention in Central America and the 8-10pm. 
assertive and aggressive behavior in | Caribbean. To reserve a seat or for Thursday, Nov.10 Texas Instruments. Fireplace Lounge 
different situations. In-the second }more information call 879-0509. LIL, 7-9pm. 


MMM... GREAT! ADVANCED UH... 1 WAS THINKING 


(11'S SoRT OFA MILESTONE, (SN’'T IT? 


Youn BET... WE'RE AU DONE WITH 
OUR REQUIRED BIOLOGY, COURSES 
AND OUR DISTRIBUTION... NOW WE 
CAN TAKE ALL THE FUN StUFF 

WE WANTED TO TAKE BuT DIDN'T 
HAVE TIME FOR .. 


HERE WE ARE, PHINNY, fgauT 
To TECIIE OOR FINAL 


ORGANIC CHEM FITS (NTO AM MoRE ALONG THE 
SCHEDULE, AND So DOES LINES OF ART 4, 
METAPHYSICS AND RESEARCH RACQUETBALL, AND 
INTRO To MUSIC THEORY... 


IN PHYSIOLOGY ! 
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THANK YOU FOR 
THE LAST 
20 YEARS 


You are invited to help us celebrate our 

20th Birthday. Without you, our customers, 
there would be no Alpine Shop today. We really 
appreciate your continued patronage! 


4} Win A 
= FREE CIDER a SKI WEEKEND AT | 


FREE DONUTS || - 4 ao | 
FREE MOVIES Z / 4 SKI CAPITAL OF THE EAST 
FREE POSTERS S>&> Free Skiing-Free Accommodations 


For Two! Value over $300.00 


oo : 


$2,000 GIVEAWAY - REGISTER TO WIN 


Dynastar Omeglass || Skis Conroy Gloves 

Dolomite Ski Boots | Adidas Tennis or Running Shoes 
Aero Performance Ski Poles Duofold Turlenecks 

Lanz Granny Nightie Caribou Day Packs 

White Stag Warm-up Suit ski Passes to Smugglers Notch 
RRoffe Ski Parka salomon Ski Bag 

10 Ski Passes to Stowe Ski Passes to Bolton Valley 


-olus many more valuable items- 


FRIDAY 15% OFF ALL SWEATERS 

. SATURDAY 15% OFF ALL PARKAS 
SUNDAY 15% OFF ALL TURTLENECKS 
MONDAY 14% OEF ALL DRESSES 


ALPINE PACKAGE X-C PACKAGE 


Dynastar Sprint Skis $195 Trak Zephyr Skis . $80 
Salomon 437 Bindings 95 Foe _ AlpinaTourBoots 40 
Aerro Performance Poles 22 Jy— IyiPoles 8 
Mounting 10 fe Polar Bindings 3 1] 

Engraving eas ! Mounting oes 
Value Ee: | Value $144 
BIRTHDAY PRICE $199 . BIRTHDAY PRICE — $79 


FREE-T-SHIRT with every ALL AFTER SKI BOOTS 30% OFF 
Purchase of Nordica Boots ALL TIMBERLAND BOOTS 40% OFF 
ALL SALE SWEATERS 50% OFF 


($15 GIFT CERTIFICATE SMUGGLER’S NOTCH and 


with any 1983-1984 Ski BOLTON VALLEY 


ipment Purchase Over $100 Will be at the Alpine Shop 
Suen Sat 10 to 5 with camera selling 


Season Passes and Bash Badges 
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All Last 
LIVE RADIO. Season’s SKIS BOOTS BINDINGS 20% 
|| BROADCAST Skis by: Rossignol, Dynastar, Olin,-K2, Kastle _—te 


WVMT 10 to 2 Sat Boots by: Nordica, Dolomite, Lange, Salomon 40% off 
Loads to Give Away! Bindings by: Salomon, Look, Marker, Geze 
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By DAVID HAMILTON 

Bill Gardner is having a good laugh. 

As New Hampshire’s secretary of state, he has been able single- 
handedly to throw a monkey wrench into the workings of the 
national Democratic Party primary structure. By way of a single 
ruling on New Hampshire state law, Gardner has managed to pit the 
Democrats of his state against those of Vermont, both of these 
groups against the Democratic National Committee (DNC), and the 
DNC against the major Democratic candidates for president. 

The ultimate status of 
the Vermont and New 


- Hampshire primaries is now | Vermont.and New Hampshire Democrats Wait for 


tangled in a thicket of state 


and DNC primary rules | National Committee Decisions on Dates, Candidates 


that could possibly render 
both contests impotent. OO 5 sapien 

If the muddle is not -::-' 
resolved, the Vermont pri- p 
mary could be a two-candi- 
date race between the likes 
of former senator George 
McGovern and_ recently. 
announced civil rights acti- 
vist Rev. Jesse Jackson. Six 
of the major candidates, 
former vice-president Walter & 
Mondale, former Florida § 
governor Rubin Askew, and 
senators John Glenn, Gary 
Hart, Fritz Hollings, and 
Alan Cranston signed 
pledges in mid-July of this 
year indicating they would 
boycott the Vermont pri- 
mary if it were held on the 
same day as the New 
Hampshire primary. 

The pledges were solici- 
ted by N.H. state Demo- 
cratic chairman George 
Bruno because both pri- 
maries are presently sche- 
duled for March 6, 1984. 

Three rules are causing a 
great deal of distress. Two 
are state statutes and one is 
a rule implemented by the 
DNC. Vermont law dictates 
that its presidential primary 
will be held on town 
meeting day; that happens 
to fall on March 6 this year. | 
The DNC, in an effort 
to restrict the length of the 
primary season, has 
declared March 6 as the first day that delegate selection.can occur. 
The crowning complication is that New Hampshire state law requiteT 
its primary to be held at least a week before all ‘‘similar events. This 
statute preserves the state’s influential position as the first official 
proving ground for presidential candidates. 

He ok ok a Ok 

Enter Bill Gardner. The New Hampshire Republican ruled last 
summer that the Vermont primary is a “‘similar event,” a ruling that 
in turn forced New Hampshire Democrats either to schedule their 
primary a week earlier, on Feb, 28, or get the Vermonters to change 


their date. pe 
Moving the Granite State primary up to that date would be in 


ig — ed 


Presidential Candidate 
Mondale Emphasizes 


Nuclear Issues 


ermofnt 


Profile on 
Soccer’s 


Chris: Castano 
page 25 


ynic 


violation of the DNC rule, invalidating New Hampshire’s dele- 
gate selection for next July’s Democratic National Convention in San 
Francisco. 

The second alternative has met with a cold reception among 
Vermont’s Democrats and an intransigent legal situation. Ver- 
mont State Democratic chairman Ed Granai said, “Changing the date 
would require an act of the state legislature, and there is no inclina- 
tion for Republicans there to adapt to the needs of the Democrats.” 
Gardner’s guffaws can be heard from Concord to Montpelier. 


But Gardner’s ruling is 
dubious: at best. The New 
Hampshire primary binds its 
delegates to the will of the 
people as expressed in the 
primary. §Vermont’s pri- 
mary is plainly a popularity 
contest. Its results are ‘‘non- 
binding” on state delegates. 
The actual delegates to 
the national convention will 
be chosen at the party’s 
Xi - April caucuses. That they 
are both called primaries is 
one of the only major 
similarities. 

“George Bruno’ was 
caught between the prover- 
bial rock and the hard 
place,’ said UVM political 
science professor Garrison 
Nelson. Bruno-attempted to 
work his way out of the 
tight spot imposed by the 
intersecting rules by collect- 
ing the boycott pledges of 
the candidates, thereby 
potentially denying Ver- 
mont interests the oppor- 
tunity to be wooed by the 
front runners. 

There might be another 
way out of the mess. Bruno 
appealed to the DNC 
November 4 for an excep- 
tion to the March 6 rule 
that would make a Feb. 28 
primary acceptable. Most 
Democratic Party sources 
and analysts feel that the 
exception will be granted. 
The DNC’s Compliance 
Review Commission will 
issue its decision on Mon- 
day, Nov. 14. 

Most of the boycotting 
candidates have stated that they wouid like to participate in the 
Vermont contest if the restrictions were lifted. Besides the “‘stub- 
bornness”’ of DNC Chairman Charles Manatt, few have been able to 
find reasons why the DNC and its Compliance Review body would 
want to go against their wishes. 

Despite the expressed confidence in the DNC and Granai’s 
assertion that “there is essentially no conflict between the two states 
on the matter,” Bruno betrayed some lingering doubt Nov. 8. “It 
would be most helpful,” Bruno said, “if Vermont did not have its 
presidential preference primary at that time (March 6). We used to 
hold our primary on town meeting day. The date is not so sanctified 
that the two could not be held at separate times.” 


see PRIMARIES, page 12 
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nnual Competition 


eeps Woodsmen’s Skills Alive 


Story and Photos by 
CAROLINE KURRUS 


I like forests. I like 
hiking through them in the 
fall, when the yellow and 
the red and the orange is all 


_around me. I like when the 
‘sun breaks through the trees 
and falls on my face. I like 
to pretend I can identify 
different species of trees 


and flowers. 


- 
ih 
“die ls 


_ Forest 
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But I am not a forester. 
I realized that at the 


annual Woodsmen’s Compe- 


tition at UVM’s Research 
in Jericho. Sixty 
students and faculty from 
various UVM colleges gath- 
ered for the event, organ- 
ized by seniors Todd Bald- 
win, Ted Faris, and sopho- 
more Jennifer Larsen. It is 
intended to promote friend- 


ly competition and good 
times and to uphold tradi- 
tion. “For example,” said 
Baldwin, ‘‘no one really 
does the cross-cut saw any- 


more. The competition 
helps keep woodsmen’s 
skills alive.”’ 

Above, Julie Potvin 


saws through her leg of the 
cross-cut saw relay. Dr. 
Donnelly of the forestry 
department juices up in 
anticipation of the tobacco 
spit, below right. At above 


right, Matt Vincenti dis- 
plays his team-winning 
form. A_ paper’ towel 


stretched in front of the 
spitters recorded the dis- 
tances. And Jane Meyer, 


lower left, uses a little hot 
air in the fire building 
contest. Each team started 
with two small logs, three 
matches and a hatchet, and 
raced to build a fire hot 
enough to boil water over 
the edge of a half full coffee 
can. Other events included 
an axe-throwing contest, 


pulp throw, bow saw, speed 
chop, log roll, and more. . 
A bottle of Old Forester 
Whisky was awarded to the 
winning team of Vincenti, 


Mike Snyder, Jon Rose, 
Mike Homza, Crispin Prahl 
and Giorgio Giorgis. Cheers 
to a good time and sore 
muscles. 


A move towards restor- 
ing tighter academic. stan- 
dards has gained increasing 
popularity in American uni- 
versities. Encouraged by the 
success of core curriculums 
at schools such as Colum- 
bia, other universities have 
hastened to adapt similar 
measures. Some, however, 
have been unwilling to 
embrace these standards, 
preferring instead only to 
modify existing  curricu- 
lums. Next year, UVM will 
be one of these schools. 

UVM’s new curriculum, 
conceived and approved by 
the Arts and Sciences facul- 
ty, will institute three major 
changes. One of these chan- 
ges — requiring that all 
students have a minor to 
complement their major — 
is worth lauding. Studying 
at UVM will become more 
difficult, and more benefi- 
cial. 

But the other two chan- 
ges are worth debating. 

Under the new curricu- 
lum, the presently expan- 
sive area from which stu- 
dents can fulfill distribution 
requirements will be nar- 


Decision 


Government exists to 
help its citizens. So when 
Student Activities Director 
Pat Brown locked the doors 
to the UVM Outing Club 
last Thursday, — difficult 
questions were raised. Why 
had Brown decided to close 
the largest student club on 
campus? What, if any, were 
the projected benefits of 
Brown’s action? And why, 
if government does exist to 
help its citizens, did Dean 
of Students Keith Miser, 
S.A. president Erik Stav- 
rand, and OC president 
Brian Jerome agree with 
Brown that closure was best 
for the club? 

All involved in the deci- 
sion concurred that there 
were essentially three rea- 
sons why the club’ was 
closed. First, there were 
recent complaints of equip- 
ment being leased without 
adequate safety  precau- 
tions. Second, the club did 
not have a_ good _ pro- 
cedure for checking inven- 


Criticizes ROTC 


To the Editor: 

J.P. is wrong. There isa 
time when a certain animal 
disgust let out is a healthy 
’ thing. I don’t know what 
happened at the ROTC 
building. When I drove by 
‘there this morning it looked 
perfectly fine. It is a fine 
building, shamed by having 
such unworthy occupants. 

L.M. is even. more 
wrong. The ROTC don’t 
belong on campus. Their 
“courses” are propaganda; 


4 


. intermediate 


EDITORIALS 


New Curriculum Puts College 


rowed. For example, the 
English department’s course 
in science fiction literature, 
always popular among non- 
majors seeking to complete 
their English requirement, is 
not among the courses that 
will count towards distribu- 
tion next school year. 

The other change raises 
even more questions. Start- 
ing with next year’s fresh- 
men, all students will be 
required to pass a course in 
pre-calculus and to achieve 
level in a 
foreign language. Although 
students will be given more 
incentive to take extra 
amounts of English, history, 
chemistry or biology, they 
will have to achieve above 
average levels in math and 
foreign language. The deci- 
sion that these particular 
subjects be made manda- 
tory — as if they are by 
themselves the two areas 
from which students can 
derive the most benefit — 
seems arbitrary. 

The Arts and Sciences 
faculty might have done 
better, instead, to make the 
next logical move: invest 


with the same _ required 
status courses in all the 
disciplines. UVM _ would 
then have a core curricu- 
lum. 

This core curriculum 
would include courses in a 
number of areas, not just 
math and foreign languages, 
that all UVM = students 
would have to pass. The 
courses could be specially 
designed to meet the needs 


of large lectures and broad 
topics, and could be taught 
by each department’s top 
» professors. Care could be 
taken in their design; they 
would not be similar to the 
indiscriminately taught 
mass-classes from which so 
many students now leave 
disenchanted. 

The new curriculum will 
only place the whole Arts 
and Sciences college in 
limbo, halfway between a 
core curriculum and the old 
system, one foot confident- 
ly put forward, the other 
tentatively held back. 

The whole college now 
waits, like passengers who 
have achieved one destina- 
tion but whose flight to the 


in Limbo 
next has been delayed. It’s a 
little like flying from Bur- 
lington to Bermuda, and 


being held over in Tallahas- 
see. So close and so far. 


If it is true that pro- 
found truths may be found 
in almost any situation, the 
following example is worth 
considering. In the early 70s 
the dare-devil Evil Knievel 
attempted to jump, via 
rocket-ship, across Colo- 
rado’s Snake River Canyon. 
After he splashed, near but 


‘not fatally, into the river, 


failing by a considerable 
margin to achieve the other 
side, Evil was accosted 
by an enraged spectator. 
‘You either make it across 


the canyon or you die,” the. 


man told Evil Knievel. 

Roughly translated, this 
means, There is not much 
purpose in going halfway if 
you do not intend to go all 
the way. . 

This easily may be 
applied to a curriculum 
that, despite its forward 
motion, remains tethered to 
a system from which it 
could depart. 


to Close Outing Club Wrong 


tory, and lastly, recent 
divisions over constitutional 
changes had rendered the 
leadership of the club in- 
effective. All parties agreed, 
and all supported Brown’s 
actions. 

But before the decision 
was sO Capriciously made, 
little concern for the club’s 
300-odd members and the 
student body at large was 
voiced. Brown never 
brought the issues in ques- 
tion before the club’s full 
membership, nor did Miser, 
hor did Stavrand, nor did 
Jerome. In fact during the 
entire decision process no 


general assembly of the 
club’s members was ever 
called. The government 


ignored its citizens. 

The decision-makers 
argued that the club’s self- 
appointed leaders were in- 
capable of solving the 
safety, inventory, and con- 
stitutional problems. Due to 
factionalism and lack of 
internal cooperation, it ‘is 


LETTERS 


they accept it is rational 
or necessary for the army to 
exist. Their work is recruit- 
ing for the military and 
giving the military a certain 
legitimatization by being in 
a university environment. 
Moreover, whatever L. 
may feel to the contrary, in 
America ‘the voting popu- 
lation”? don’t “elect an 
administration”? to ‘dictate 
policy decisions.” (If she 
keeps thinking like that and 
condoning administrations 
dictating policy decisions it 
shouldn’t matter much to 
ther whether the government 


clear the club’s leadership 
had faltered. But the prob- 
lem of weak and disorgan- 
ized leadership faces all 
clubs, and in fact all of the 
decision-makers agree it is 
the most common problem 
in club governance. 


So why, when a com- 
mon problem was at issue, 
was such a drastic measure 
taken? It is clear all govern- 
ance parties did not com- 
municate effectively and 
move efficiently towards 
the solution of obvious 
problems. Instead of con- 
tinuing to maintain the club 
and bolster leadership, the 
decision-makers have taken 
uncalled-for action that 


may discourage present OC 
leadership and set danger- 
ous precedents for the 
future. 


Why has our student 
and university government 
abandoned the Outing 
Club? Is it not the primary 


she has to live under is 
headed by Reagan _ or 
Andropovitch. 

Don’t you think the 
Russian people were told 
that the Soviet attack on 
the 007 Korean plane pre- 
vented a fierce U.S. attempt 
to penetrate a purely defen- 
sive and thoroughly neces- 
sary installation, and they 
have the documents to 
prove it? After all, that’s 
what many Americans are 
swallowing, after a press 
blackout, about the U.S. 
massacre of Grenada.) 

Let us keep boys from 
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function of that governance 
to keep vital clubs open 
when crises arise? Why was 
the club not kept open 
while a temporary inven- 
tory and safety check were 
conducted? Why did our 
student governance not in- 
sist on following the recon- 
struction procedures used 
for similarly vital clubs such 
as WRUV, The Ariel, and 
S.A. Films? 


It is clear that the 
present OC leadership -has 
failed. Their inability to put 
aside political ideologies 
and personal opinions to 


further the efficient and: 


safe operation of the OC is 
irresponsible. But the 
actions of Miser, Stavrand, 
Jerome and Brown are 
equally irresponsible. As 
good government, both our 
administrative and student 
leadership has not helped or 
even considered its citizens. 
Like the OC _ leadership, 
they too have failed, 


getting involved in_ this 
military lunacy, and not 
encourage it. Their lives are 
at stake, and all our lives. 
Worldwide there are mad 
men loose in the world, 
playing with destruction, 
clutching power. Let us 
shun them and isolate them 
and stop manning their 
invasions and their ‘‘peace- 
keeping” forces, and begin 
to wage the peace, making a 
world in which we can 
exercise the functions of 
love, work, and knowledge. 

Sincerely, 

Neil Heims 
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If you're looking to sell your used alpine ski equipment, just drop it off at 


DROP OFF YOUR SALE: The Edge, Friday, Nov. 11 only, between 9:30 and 6. Tag it with your asking price, 
ALPINE EQUIPM ENT: SAT. NOV. 12 and we'll do the rest — and we don’t take a commission! If you're buying, simply 
FRI NOV. 11 9 AM = 5 PM attend the sale Saturday, Nov. 12 from 9 to 5 at The Edge in Burlington. 
, . ; The Edge Exchange. It’s your chance to make a killing in the used ski equipment 
x 9:30 AM os 6 PM market — Sat., Nov. 12 from 9 to 5. 
We reserve the right to refuse unserviceable merchandise. Not responsible for 
equipment left after Nov. 19. 
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COMMENTARY 


Is Left For Peace? 


By BOB BENNETT 

The recent U.S. inter- 
vention in Grenada and the 
tragic consequence of U.S. 
foreign policy in Lebanon 
have once more brought 


; leftist peace marchers to the 


fore. In_ protesting the 
foreign policy that has been 
practiced by the United 
States, these peace advo- 
cates certainly have made 
some valid points and criti- 


. cisms. 


I sometimes wonder, 
though, what would - happen 
if the Left gained power. I 
don’t think they would 
hesitate to institute the 
draft and send troops to 
help support socialism in 
Nicaragua, Cuba and Russia, 
and they would probably 
also turn the U.S. war 
machine into an_ engine 
designed to further global 
socialist revolution.  A\l- 
though the Left accurately 
perceives the immorality of 
U.S. foreign intervention, 
does it ever criticize Soviet 
or Cuban adventurism? In 
short, is the philosophy of 
the Left really a philosophy 
of peace? 

The problem with the 


Left is that they never have 
rejected the ideas that cause 
wars — the doctrine that it 
is right or practical or 
necessary for men_ to 
achieve their goals by means 
of physical force. Although 
the Left is, at best, opposed 
to the use of force between 
nations, they are not oppo- 
sed to the use of physical 
force within a_ nation. 
Hence, they are in favor of 
all sorts of socialistic and 
“egalitarian” ideas, such as 
taxation and nationalization 
(the forceful theft of peo- 
ple’s property), compulsory 
community service (where 
individuals are drafted not 
for wars, but for service to 
the poor), forced labor, and 
complete subservience to 
the State. The left-wing idea 
of equality exists only in 
the graveyard. 


To be consistent advo- 
cates of peace, left-wingers 
should. not only oppose 
wars but dictatorships as 
well. But most left-wingers 
support dictatorships rang- 
ing from welfare states to 
socialist and communist 
tyrannies. Consider what 


goes on in such socialist 
countries as Russia, a coun- 
try full of — slave-labor 
camps, torture chambers, 
theft, plunder and brutality. 
I am not saying that right- 
wing dictatorships are any 
different. In fact, socialism 
and fascism are quite simi- 
lar, But if you are a true 
peace advocate, how can 
you possibly support such 
slaughter? 


The only proper way to 
gain complete worldwide 
peace is to oppose the 
initiation of the use of 
physical force between 
nations and within nations. 
This means that full indivi- 
dual sovereignty should be 
granted to each person, so 
that each individual can 
choose his own way of life. 
It also means that all 
government activity inter- 
fering with individual sover- 
eignty should be abolished. 
In short, this means laissez- 
faire capitalism, a_ strict 
respect for civil liberties, 
and a non-interventionist 
foreign policy. It means a 
society of prosperity, free 
dom, and peace. 


V.S.O.P. Grading is Fair 


By GRANT CRICHFIELD 
In a ‘“Commentary”’ 


article concerning the effect - 


on a student’s grade point 
average of a year in Nice, 
France with the Vermont 
Overseas Study Program 
(The Vermont Cynic, Sept. 
22, 1983), John Boitano 
makes a number of state- 
ments which the VOSP 
Advisory Committee feels 
need clarification. 

Since the program’s in- 
ception in 1967, our stu- 


dents’ academic _perfor- 
mance in Nice has been 
closely examined every 


year. To cite only recent 
history, the last three 
groups (1980-81, 1981-82, 
1982-83) have had 44 UVM 
students as participants. In 
only two cases did a stu- 
dent’s cumulative average 
drop more than .25 from 
his or her cumulative aver- 
age before going to Nice. In 
both cases these were 
sophomores participating in 
what normally is a junior- 
or senior-year program. 

The patterns illustrated 
by the above examples have 
remained virtually unchan- 
ged during the 17 years of 
the program’s operation. 
Furthermore, the above 
data indicate that the for- 
mula by which VOSP Direc- 
tors translate the French 
number grades into Ameri- 


. can letter grades is both 


accurate and equitable. 

The commentary con- 
cludes with the suggestion 
that. VOSP students receive 
no grades at all, but rather 
only credit, so long as their 


grades in Nice are eight or 


more on the French scale of 
1-20. Such a system of 
credit only (in other words, 


““pass-fail’? system) would 
a a severe handicap for 
virtually all VOSP partici- 
pants, ‘as precious few 
departments at UVM, em- 
ployers or graduate schools 
would: give much credence 
to an entire academic year 
with a grade of “‘pass’’ or 
“fail.” 

Our grade statistics 
reveal, then, that there is no 
significant difference be- 
tween a student’s cumula- 
tive average before and after 
participation in the Ver- 
mont Overseas Study Pro- 
gram. We feel that this is an 
important and encouraging 


fact. It means that our 
students are capable of 
functioning in a _ French 
university entirely in 
French and on _ French 
terms, which includes being 
graded generally by the 
same criteria as those 
applied to French students 
themselves, and return with 
a record similar to or better 
than their grades obtained 
at UVM. 


This is no small achieve- ' 


ment and is testimony to 
the high academic and per- 
sonal caliber of the UVM 
students who participate in 
the VOSP.. © 


Truini’s New Age Comix 


Reticle Ro nald 
Rien 


Why gosh, Wow 
Cant compare 

Grenada with 
Afghants tan... 


And those (renadions 
Wanded Ke +. Come | 


\ 


Wik 
iy 


' r3 
We drdntuse Vicrona 
forms of wor fare Ike tha 
Russians, heck no, we barely 
even ki led auyene, 


facthe 
Wo tive ve Bi this Ps 


Meciist Regan 


from the basement 
of billings 


Curriculum. 
Contradicts 
Kierkegaard 


By ALEX STIMPSON 


French verb forms waste genius. 


As a result, the incoming freshmen of 1984, who 
would have been pondering untouched existential 
realms, will, to their disgust, be required to identify that 
Je suis alle is in the past tense. 

Why? Because of the planned New Curriculum. The 
New Curriculum will mean that students will be forced 
to fill quotas in a foreign language as well as pre-calculus 
math. 


This decision by the Arts and Sci faculty sounds like 
well-intended Renaissance fun, but I believe there are 
already enough restrictions on our academic choices. 
Liberal educational options should be maintained in a 
fundamentally pressure-free environment. 


At least that’s what Woody Allen thought. 


Allen didn’t need a formal, spelled-out course of 
study, as his expulsion from N.Y.U. and City College 
proved. Instead, all it took was a month’s hospitaliza- 
tion. 


The story goes that Mrs. Allen, Woody’s wife, 
happened to drop a spoonful of her cheese souffle on 
her husband’s foot — fracturing several small bones. 


Well, according to Allen, during his bedridden 
convalescence he “turned to the works of western 
society’s most formidable thinkers,”’ reading a stack of 
books he had “‘laid aside for such an eventuality.” The 
authors included Kierkegaard, Sartre, Kafka and Camus. 

What proceeded was Allen’s revelation. He writes 
that he was not bored as he had feared, but instead 
found himself ‘‘fascinated with the alacrity with which 
these great minds unflinchingly attacked morality, art, 
ethics, life and death.” 


One “typically luminous” observation of Kierke- 
gaard’s had a profound effect on Allen. It read as 
follows: “Such a relation which relates itself to its own 
self (that is to say a self) must either have constituted 
itself or have been constituted by another.’’ Allen claims 
the passage brought tears to his eyes. 


‘The consequential overflow of subliminal thoughts, 
prompted him to scribe his most famous aphorism: “‘If 
only Dionysus were alive! Where would he eat?” 


Now that’s a learned man... which brings me back to 
my initial point. Having to take so many damn require- 
ments, I remain still in the realm of everyone-knows-a- 
quote-from thinkers. My staples are Shakespeare, 
Hemingway, and Fitzgerald. 


Just the other day, for example, I was reading 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. Later to my cha- 
grin, I realized the metaphysical implications of Petru- 
chio’s line “‘kiss me Kate we’ll be married on Sunday” 
had gone right over my head. 


So although I suffer with secular innuendos, Woody 
Allen gains his place, as he writes “amongst history’s 
weightiest thinkers.” 


But... and I repeat... does he know the subjunctive 


tense of the French verb aimer? I do. e 
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Fred’s Pub Adds Consequences of 


Life to Campus |Technology must be 
Readily Considered 


By JOE ELMLINGER 

It’s. good to see that 
there is life to be found on 
campus after 8 p.m. You 
just have to go over to the 
new student pub, Fred’s on 
the Green, which is in 
Billings basement. The 
opening of Fred’s is indeed 
a much overdue event. 

In the past it seemed as 
though aside from the lib- 
rary the campus shut down 
after 8 o’clock. Few people 
had reason to be on campus 
at night because it had 
nothing to offer. The 
stately old buildings along 
the green that were open 
and welcoming by day were 
dark and locked tight by 
night. 

But Fred’s has given the 
campus a new personality, 
and judging by the pub’s 
popularity, it is a person- 
ality that everyone seems to 
like. I think that the new 
campus image will not only 
popularize evening on- 
campus events such as 
speakers, forums, and films, 
but it could well increase 
the sense of school spirit 
which often seems so lax. 

The students must have 
some university-related, 
non-academic event or place 
to bring them together in 
order to arouse a sense of 
camaraderie. The down- 
town bars are physically too 
far removed from. the uni- 


versity to accomplish this 
purpose. At the same time 
on-campus events on their 
own are often simply too 
dry and academic to appeal 
to students who spend their 
entire day in school. But if 
there is something like 
Fred’s to attract them to 
the campus in the first 
place, they will be more 
inclined to check out other 
nearby happenings. 

Fred’s has the trappings 
of a successful downtown 
bar with its wide-screen 
television and live entertain- 
ers. What’s more, it is the 
closest watering hole to the 
library (not to mention its 
very low prices), and you 
are likely to run_ into 
someone you know there. 
But perhaps the _ greatest 
thing that Fred’s could 
accomplish will be to divert 
the loud socializing from 
the library, which up to 
now has been the only 
on-campus place to meet 
and talk to friends at night. 

I was impressed with 
how well Fred’s is run. Even 
when it was packed full 
with rowdy Monday Night 
Football fans, the lines at 
the bar moved very quickly. 
I urge you to try out this 
new on-campus attraction. 
It’s one of the wisest things 
the university has done 
recently, and I think you 
will be pleasantly surprised. 


BE A 
STUDENT 
TRUSTEE 


On the UVM Board of Trustees 


The Seminars 
Session 3. “The Board of Trustees’ 


Introductory Seminar 

Wednesday November 16, 7:00 pm 

North Lounge, Billings 

Session 1. ‘The University of 
Vermont as an 
Organization” 

Thursday, November 17, 7:00 pm 

North Lounge, Billings 


Session 2. ‘The Board of Trustees 


short-sighted, 


By LISA MOSKOWITZ 

Love Canal, Three Mile 
Island, acid rain, oil spills, 
air pollution, water pollu- 
tion, pesticides, unknown 
destruction of the ozone 
layer, chemical dump time 
bombs, irradiated milk... 
even contaminated oysters. 
I am concerned that we are, 
often with good intention, 
destroying our world, and 
we don’t know how to stop. 

My concerns have arisen 
from my love of nature and 
my growing ardor for out- 
door pursuits, and have 


-been heightened by per- 


sonal reading and_ school 
courses. It would be easy to 
lay the blame for environ- 
mental destruction upon 


the multinational corpora-. 


tions, man’s innate greed, 
selfish 
motives, or the struggle for 
dominance among __ the 
nations, but the problem is 
more complex. 

Man has always fabrica- 
ted tools to fit his needs. As 
soon as he was able, he also 
manipulated nature to suit 
his ends. Slowly as it may 
have started, man’s progress 
has now finally placed him 
in a world in which the 
technical ability to create 
has outpaced the ability to 
comprehend the creation. 


Thursday, December 8, 7:00 pm 


Our early progress always 
seemed beneficial — ardu- 
ous tasks became easier, life 
became _ safer and _ living 
more comfortable. 

Retrospectively, it is 
difficult to find a point in 
time in which technological 
progress should have been 
frozen. There were always 
new frontiers in science, 
new worlds in medicine, 
new thresholds of produc- 
tivity to cross. 

Yet there may have 
been an optimum point at 
which the greatest amount 
of positive energy was being 
expended for the good of 
mankind — a point at which 
the benefits of technology 
outweighed its costs. 

Now, however, man has 
surely put himself in a 
danger zone in which his 
own creations, devised with- 
out full comprehension of 
their impact, may take him 
by the throat, using his own 
mechanical hands. Is the 
curious ‘“‘murder” of a 
Japanese worker by a robot 
in a high technology plant 


so different from the mer- 
cury poisoning of an entire 
fishing village? 

Progress is time. Once 
the process of advance has 
begun, its forward proces- 
sion is only a matter of 


North Lounge, Billings 


time, and forces once set 
into motion seem to gain 
momentum on their own. 
In our modern world, stop- 
ping what we call progress is 
to stop time itself. Man 
surely cannot stop time, but 
the issue of concern is 
whether or not he can truly 
control his fate. The more 
we have attempted to con- 
trol our destiny and to 
assert control over nature, 
the less in control we have 
been. Our assumptions 
about the boundlessness of 
resources and an_all-bene- 
volent technology have 
been wrong. 

Humanity seems to be 
on a roller coaster and 
wants to get off, but 
doesn’t know how. We 
continue to create instru- 
ments for destruction, dam- 
age our environment 
beyond repair, and spread 
human misery by chemical 
and industrial poisoning.. 
My concern is that we 
awake to our situation and 
act together to save our 
world from short-term pro- 
gress leading to long-term 
ruin. 

We must begin to evalu- 
ate the true consequences 
of technology before it. 
turns inward against us to 
an irreparable extent. ® 


Session 4. ‘The Board of Trustees 
in Action” 


— A Perspective from 
the President” 


Monday, November 28, 7:00 pm 
North Lounge, Billings 


Pes 
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Attendance is highly recommended. 


For Further Information Call: 
Student Association x2053. 
Dean of Students Office x3380. 
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Outing Club Closes Doors Indefinitely 


By MO SHAFROTH 

Thinking about a week- 
end hike in the Adiron- 
dacks? Unless you have all 
the necessary equipment, 
you might want to recon- 
sider. The Outing Club, 
UVM’s largest — student 
organization, is closed. 

Director of Student 
Affairs Pat Brown  tem- 
porarily shut down the 
excursion-oriented club’s 
operations Nov. 3. after 
Outing Club leaders were 
unable to agree on a uni- 
form interpretation of the 
club’s new _ constitution. 
Outing Club members pre- 
viously approved the new 
constitution in an Oct. 27 
vote. 

Citing questions of the 
constitution’s interpre- 
tation, as well as problems 
inventory control and 
equipment safety, Brown 
said, “It was tough for me 
to go to the drastic” step of 
closing the Outing Club, but 
“I have a very strong belief 
that the Outing Club people 
have the energy to. get 
things back together.”’ 

First, however, Outing 
Club members will have to 
get together themselves and 
the cooperative 
organization its members 


United on organization 
goals, but divided on how 
to reach them, the UVM 
Outing Club has had a 
tumultuous and emotion- 
ally charged fall. ‘It’s been 
real emotional,” said Outing 
Club secretary Robin Bing- 
ham. ‘‘People have taken 
things personally and very 
seriously. The whole thing 


has been blown out of 
proportion.” 
Several Outing Club 


members contacted agreed 
that the fundamental goals 
of the organization are to 
increase club membership 
and get more members 
involved in club activities 
and decision-making. But a 
lack of cooperation be- 
tween the club’s leaders has 
made these goals for the 
moment impossible, and has 
polarized the organization. 
“There’s a real philosophi- 
cal split between two fac- 
tions,’’ said Outing Club 
house manager Tim Yan- 
dow. 

One faction espouses a 
modified version of partici- 
patory democracy, saying 
all members actively parti- 
cipating in club dealings, 
not just elected Outing Club 
officials, ought to be deci- 
sion makers. According to 


STIN 
OUTING CLUB HOUSE: Student Activities Dir. Pat Brown locked the Asarad 


an active member is one 
who comes to three or more 
consecutive meetings of the 
club’s coordinating board 
the Executive Council. 

The other faction 
believes general members 
ought to elect people who 
will represent them on the 
Executive Council and the 
various club committees. 


’ 


Jerome said a representative 
government would open the 
club to the Outing Club 
membership. “‘I was elected 
in a room of eight people,”’ 
he said. He believes the 
general membership, not a 
small group of _ people, 
should vote in the leader- 
ship. 
With 


similar, yet 


ideas of how to organize the 
Outing Club, the two 
groups have confronted, but 
not opened up to, each 
other. Neither’ side, it 
appears, has been willing to 
pause in their rhetoric to 
hear what the other side has 
to say. ‘‘Everyone has been 
dogmatic about their 
ideas,’” said leadership coor- 


and constitution claim it is. 


house manager Colin Walsh, 


Outing Club President Brian 


apparently 


incompatible 


see OUTING CLUB, page 11 


Clark Warns of Inadequate Democracy 


By WILL TRUINI 

The coming of George Orwell’s 
“Big Brother’? has been predicted 
for some 35 years, and now, in the 
of former U.S. Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark, ‘“‘Big Bro- 
ther’? may be finally here. Thus 
Clark warned the small audience at 
the two-thirds empty Ira Allen 
Chapel last Saturday, Nov. 5. 

‘We live at a time where most 
of us don’t want to have to think, 
anymore; we want people to think 
for us,”’ said Clark. ‘““The world is a 
complicated mess and we want to 
feel secure, so we believe in people 
like Ronald Reagan. Ultimately, 
like Winston Smith (from George 
Orwell’s 1984) we want to love 
‘Big Brother’.”’ 


Clark’s speech, sponsored by 
the Citizen’s Party of Vermont, 
called for Americans to recognize 
the potential danger that lurks in 
the present day political process. 
The former Attorney General ex- 
pressed concern for both the 
American public and for the 
American political situation. He 
discussed a number of issues that, 
according to him, “have deprived 
us of our democracy.” 

Fundamental to Clark’s criti- 
cism is the inadequacy of the two 
party system. 

“A two-party system cannot 
adequately address the wide range 
of problems that need to be 
addressed,’”’ Clark said. “On 85 
percent of the issues there will be 
no difference between the two 
parties. And any campaign that is 
marginally deviant such as McGov- 
ern’s (in 1972) will have disastrous 
results. 

~“Tt’s pure and simple mathe- 


matics. How, with only two parties, 
can one party move away from the 
multitude and win? It can’t be 
done, so you shoot for the major- 
ity.” 

Clark used the proposed mili- 
tary budget increases offered by 
Democrats and Republicans in the 
1980 presidential election to illus- 
trate the basic similarity of the two 
parties. 

“President Carter proposed to 
increase the military budget by 7 
percent if re-elected; Governor 
Reagan offered. an 11 percent 
increase. So what is the difference 
between the two parties? 4 per- 
cent,’ Clark said. 

Neither party. is willing to 
“stick its neck out onan issue 
because of the money involved,” 
said Clark. In fact Clark sees 


RAMSEY CLARK: A two-party system is ineffective 


JOHN DECKER 


“the money involved” as one of the 

primary reasons why a two-party 

system has not worked in America. 
“Here in the world’s greatest 


democracy, money dictates all 
politics,’ Clark said. “You don’t 
need common cause to tell you 
that.” 

Clark pointed out that it is 
currently impossible to run for 
president without the availability of 
large amounts of money. 

“There has not been since 
Lincoln a serious candidate for 
president who has not had the 
backing of an enormous economic 
interest,’’ Clark said. 

To get the funds needed to run, 
Clark believes it (the party) deve- 


loped interests synonymous with 


the interests of large economic 
backers. “If you ask me,” said 


Clark, “‘I’d call it prostitution.”’ 

Clark sees at least two steps 
that need to be taken if a true 
democracy is to be achieved in 
America. First is the removal 
of private money from politics, and 
second is the creation of a multi- 
party system in which parties run 
on principles, not economic need. 

“What we have to do is bring 
principles back into politics, and to 
do that, we must create multiple 
parties made up of groups of people 
committed to those principles.” 

Clark suggested a ‘“‘Peace Party” 
as an alternative. 

“You could start simply with a 
group of people willing to strive for 
peace, a group of people who see 
peace as an obtainable goal,”’ said 
Clark. He added that with peace as 


a platform, “you could motivate 
millions.” 
For Clark, multiple parties 


provide a logical alternative to the 
current system. Through them a 
number of issues that now go 
unheeded would be addressed. 

“Let’s not kid ourselves, Aris- 
totle was right; politics is the art of 
living together, only now it’s 
become the art of survival. 

“Multiple parties could become 
a real force. Issues such as an 
unilateral weapons freeze, or Third 
World starvation, would be taken 
seriously,”’ he said. 

Clark served as U.S. Attorney 
General (1967-69) under the John- 
son administration. He -has long 
been an advocate of civil rights and 
is the author of Crime in America. 
Currently Clark has been involved 
in private practice, representing 
such clients as the Alaska Federa- 
tion of Natives and Father Philip 
Berrigan. ° 
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By STEPHEN KELLY 

Every election campaign 
regenerates the same few 
well-worn political issues. 
The economy, the military, 
and taxes __ traditionally 
dominate the rhetoric of 
every politician hunting for 
office. But this year, the 
issue of nuclear disarma- 
ment may challenge that 
traditional triumvirate. 

Speaking at the annual 
Vermont Democratic Party 
fundraising Friday, former 
Vice-President and Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate 
Walter Mondale used the 
disarmament issue with un- 
expected emphasis to criti- 
cize the foreign policy of 
the Reagan administration. 

“We cannot lead the 
world by scaring it, we must 
attract it with our values,” 
said Mondale. “I think we 
should send SALT II back 
to the Senate. We should 
kill the MX and Bi bomber. 
We should reach out to 
attract a verifiable nuclear 
freeze.” 

Though publicly sup- 
portive of the MX missile as 
vice-president, Mondale has 
spent considerable time 
campaigning for alternatives 
to present Reagan adminis- 
tration policies. Mondale 
called for U.S. and Soviet 
leaders to have annual sum- 
mit conferences, much like 
the Western economic lea- 
ders have held in Ottawa 
and Williamsburg the last 
three years. Mondale made 
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$279 


“SAVE 10% 
on Bolton Valley 
Ski Passes 


PURCHASE BY NOV. 20 


STUDENT PASS 


REG. $310 13-22 6-12 
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$226 $163 


10% DISCOUNT 


$203 
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STUDENT MIDWEEK PASS, REG. $140, 10% DISCOUNT 


no mention of the sche- 
duled deployment of Cruise 
and Pershing missiles in 
Europe. 


Beyond this broad 
attack on Reagan foreign 
policy, Mondale was _hesi- 
tant to criticize recent ad- 
ministration moves. Mon- 
dale supports the stationing 
of some U.S. troops in 
Lebanon, and in a _ press 
conference earlier Friday 
afternoon Mondale reiter- 
ated his non-committal 
stance on the U.S. invasion 
of Grenada. 

“I’m not trying to duck 
this question,” said Mon- 
dale. “If American lives 
were in danger and there 
were not diplomatic alter- 
natives, I would take action 
too.” 

The bulk of Mondale’s 
address focused on more 
local concerns. Mondale 
directed strong criticism at 
the Reagan administration 
for their environmental, 
educational and fiscal pro- 
grams. 


“Tt will launch a war.on 
acid rain and acid snow (if 
elected),” said Mondale. 
““At present Reagan’s aides 
would rather sit down with 
them (industrial polluters) 
for lunch, than prosecute 
them. We got rid of Ann 
Gorsuch, Secretary Watt, 
now iet’s get rid of the man 
who supported them.” 

Mondale was equally 


See MONDALE, page 12 
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March, for the Jay Peak Ski Club. § 
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AGAIN! 


Stop U.S. 
intervention in 
Central America 
and the 
Caribbean. 
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WASHINGTON 
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Washington, D.C. 20004 
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By DOROTHY O’LEARY 

Bicycle theft has 
become a major problem 
this semester. Although Dir- 
ector of Security Services 
David Richard finds no 
particular reason for the 
recent rash of thefts, he 
suggests that flimsy locks or 
neglected precautions allow 
much opportunity for theft. 

Other recent campus 
crimes are statistically con- 
sistent with past years, said 
Richard. Bike thefts, how- 
ever, have been a different 
story. Only three bikes were 
stolen in September 1981, 
compared to 53 this Sep- 
tember. Even though only 
nine bikes were stolen in 
October, precautions are 
still encouraged. Thefts 


have been most prevalent in. 


and around Main Campus 

dorms. But they have in- 

creased in other areas also. 
Richard suggests that 


students take precautions in - 


protecting their property by 
registering their bikes and 
using a sturdy bike lock. A 
bike can be registered with 
the security services or in 
the Burlington City Hall. If 
a stolen bike is found, the 
above measures are the only 
ways to prove ownership. 

A bike is registered by 
engraving either its indivi- 
dual serial number or the 
owner’s driver’s license into 
the metal. 


OUTING CLUB 

continued from page 8 
dinator Missy Droege. “At 
this point, people don’t 
know how to listen to each 
other. They have tuned 
each other out.” 

Until the problems iden- 
tified by Brown are add- 
ressed by the Student Asso- 
ciation, the padlock will 
remain on the Outing Club 
door. The Student Activi- 
ties Committee will have to 
approve the new constitu- 
tion and the Finance Com- 
mittee will look over the 
inventory, inventory system 
and check-out — system. 
Brown said the Senate Com- 
mittees will have to work 


with Outing Club leaders. . 


“The Student Activities and 
Finance committees need to 
talk to these people,” said 
Brown. . 
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CRIME: Chain and cord locks are little deterence for bolt cutters. 


Bicycle Theft Increases 


Richard also stressed 
the use of a sturdy lock, 
particularly a U-bar lock. 
On campus no bike has 
been stolen which had a 
U-bar lock, according to 
security records. Chains can 
be cut and a plastic coating 
only serves appearance. 
Richard emphasized that 
thieves are ‘‘not just grab- 
bing a bike and running 
with it.”? Most set out with 
the intention of cutting 
locks with bolt cutters. 


Richard does recognize 
the need for more. bike 
racks on campus. He says it 
is difficult to predetermine 
where the greatest need for 
bike racks on campus will 
be. It takes time for secur- 
ity to observe where the 
greatest needs are _ each 
semester, and move the 
racks accordingly. There 
was no mention of addition- 
al racks to be purchased in 
the near future. 


Recently, it has been 
decided to prohibit chaining 
bikes to trees or lamp posts, 
making the need for more 
racks necessary. 

Additional night surveil- 
lance guards have been 
added on campus to deal 
with the increased thefts. 
Besides the usual two to 
12 guards on duty at all 
times (depending on the 
time of day) between two 


Student Activities Com- 
mittee chairperson Rob Car- 
ter said the committee will 
address those areas in which 
ambiguities lie in the consti- 
tution and will make chan- 
ges in order to avoid prob- 
lems that have occurred in 
the past. “We will consult 
with the various members 
of the Outing Club, explain 
problems and ask for sug- 
gestions. We seek an equit- 
able solution.” 

Carter cautioned against 
moving too fast but hoped 
that the club would be 
operating well before the 
February deadline set for 
new elections. 

Student Association 
Treasurer and Finance Com- 
mittee Chairperson Doreen 
Moriarty hopes to have the 
inventory completed before 
Thanksgiving. “We will 


eggs benedict 2.95 


| SCUEFER bloody mary 1.00 


Hours: 
Mon-Thurs 11am-10pm 
Fri-Sat 1lam-11pm 
Sun llam-8pm 


148 Church St. 
864-9451 


VAN SERVICE TO 


N.Y.C. for Thanksgiving 


LEAVE: Harris-Millis 
Wed. Nov.23 at llam 


ARRIVE: Port Authority NYC: 
6:20pm 
Reservations Essential! 


$3 4.0 
Morf Taxi 864-5588 


VEYVEVSVSVUBVS 
CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS! 


LET‘S ALL LIGHT UP THE HEAVENS WITH 
JOY THIS CHRISTMAS BY PROCLAIMING, 
*“*“HAPPY BIRTHDAY JESUS WE LOVE YOU’’, 
with a beautiful decorated decal. Our Lord 

will love it! Put one on a window, or on 

a wall, front door, car, etc. Vinyl, 312°7411°° 
marvelous color, removable. $1.00 plus SASE 

to CHRISTMAS, P.O. Box 446, Elkton, MD 21921. 
(Because of school closing for the holiday, we sug- 
gest you put home address on the return envelope 
toensure receiving it in time for Christmas 
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and five plainclothes guards 
are added to the force 
each evening. Most of these 
guards are off-duty officers 
who volunteer their time 
due to the recent need. 
They have succeeded in 
catching four juvenile bike | ° 
thieves who were working 
together, and an individual 
juvenile, All were .turned 
over to the Juvenile Bureau 
of the Burlington Police. 
One adult was caught with a 
stolen bike and is now 
under citation to appear in 
district court. Richard 
stressed that the serial num- 
ber was used to trace the 
bike to its owner through 
registration, the only means 
of determining that it was 
stolen. 

Other campus crimes 
are consistent in number 
with past years. This semes- 
ter, there have been various 
types of theft and one 
physical attack in the Living 
/Learning Center area. 
Richard says that there is 
no one place of concentra- 
ted trouble or campus. 
Security officers provide an 
escort service after the 
campus bus has stopped 
running at night. Richard 
stressed the best precaution 
is awareness of one’s own 
safety. “If you decide to 
walk from Main Campus to 
Redstone, it doesn’t matter 
how many lights there are.’® 
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compare what we have for 
the Outing Club inventory 
with what the records say.” 


Reaction to the tem- 
porary closing was mixed 
For many intimately in- 
volved in the club, the 
closing was both a dis- 
appointment and a shock, 
“Closing the Outing Club 
was the ultimate in over- 
reacting to the problem,”’ 
said Bingham. 


“T’m not sure it is the 
best way to address the 
problems,’”’ Jerome _ said, 
“but it is not necessarily 
uncommon for student or- 
ganizations to go through. 


Outstanding for Fish 


Outing Club member . 
Always fresh and well prepared. 


Phillip Peabody said, ‘“The 
Outing Club wasn’t given a 
fair chance to try and fix 
things.” e 
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NAVY NURSING. 
It’s Uniformly better. 


It’s faster advancement, like charge 
responsibility in as little as six months. 
It means all-encompassing patient care. 
It offers encouragement to explore as 
many areas of nursing practice as you 
wish and to grow professionally, with 
such real support as educational op- 
portunities free and at full salary. And, 
full salary starts at $17,000, jumping 
to $25,000 in three years — when 
you'll be deciding whether to move to 
another part of the country or world, 
with all expenses paid and no loss of 
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seniority. 


As both an officer and a professional, 
you'll be assured of those and many, 
many other benefits just not available 


anywhere else. 


Navy Nurse Corps. To see why it’s a 
better living, talk with someone who 
lives it when we visit the Lounge at 


Rowell Hall on November 16th. Or 
get in touch with Chris Abelein, ri 


NURSE PROGRAMS, 
_ 470 Atlantic Avenue, 

Boston,MA 02210, 

(617) 223-0222. 


Smugg 


A Season’s Pass, 
And A “Passport,” Too! 


A Smugglers’ Season Pass comes with all 
Passport’ benefits, and is good weekends, 


weekdays and holidays throughout the 
season. Which one is right for you? 


Family ® Midweek @ Adult ® Young Adult 


Youth @ Child © College 


Available at these convenient locations: 


All area Campuses ® Alpine Shop ® Carroll 
Reeds ®@ The Village at Smugglers’ Notch 


Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by 
check, money order, MasterCard or VISA 


accepted. 


lers’ New 
Bash Badge Gives You 


The $10 Lift Ticket. 


Plus A “Passport”’ 
To Savings, All 


Season Long! 


Lift tickets for just $10...snow making on all 
three mountains...and that’s just the 


beginning. 


Your Smugglers Bash Badge saves you 60% off the 

_ regular day rate for Alpine and cross country skiing, 
weekdays and weekends. Plus 50% off group lessons 
and rentals. And the “Passport” benefits below — 

all for just $25. 


Your Super Bash Badge gives you all the advantages 
of the regular Badge, and you'll save °5 off your 

Bolton Valley adult day ticket, or ski at nightfor just 
$5.00. Plus all “Passport” benefits — forjust $30. 


*Offer limited to Vermont college students, legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton Counties, New York 


Child Family 

(14 6 under) $750 

$165 

College Youth 

$135 (17 & under) 
$195 

Adult Bash 

$245 Badge 


$25 


Mail to: Pass and Badge, Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464, 802-644-8851 


$140 


(22 & under) 


Badge 


Midweek 


$225 


(Single) Name 
Address 

Y Adult City State 
Telephone — 
MasterCard/VISA * 

Bash Expiration Date — 


Super 


Signature 


Zip 


Two Million Raised 


For Billings 


By LEXY BIONDO 

Renovation on Billings 
Student Center is tentative- 
ly due to begin in January, 
1984. The total cost of the 
Billings project will be $6 
million. One-half of the 
total must be raised by 


|UVM. If this goal is 


reached, the state of Ver- 
mont will fund the remain- 
der. 

As of now, just over 
two million has been dona- 
ted to the Billings project. 
A sum of $75,000 has been 
donated by parents of UVM 
students. SAGA has dona- 
ted $250,000. A contribu- 
tion of $500,000 was given 
by Laurence Rockefeller. 
His wife, Mary Rockefeller, 
was a member of the 
Billings family. 


If the required sum of 
$3 million is not met, UVM 
students will have to pay 
the difference. A bond fee 
would be billed to each 
matriculated student. 

Those working for the 
Billings project hope that 
this bond fee will not be 
necessary. If fund-raising. 
continues to be successful, 


Project 


there will not be a necessity 
for the bond fee. Robert 
Gibson, of the Development 
Office, expects successful 
fund-rasing to continue. 
“One large gift is expected; 
it could be as much as half a 
million dollars,’ he _ said. 
The bulk of the contribu- 
tions have come from only 
about twenty sources. “‘It is 
really a major gift effort,” 
Gibson said. 

The Student Associa- 
tion has backed the Billings 


‘project from the start. S.A. 


President Erik “Stavrand is 
also confident that the 
funds will be raised to cover 
the entire cost of the 
project. “S.A. has worked 
hard for the project, and it 
is our job to support it.” 
Work on Billings Center 
is expected to last 18 
months to two years. The 
building will be expanded 
and the interior will be 
made more modern and 
more comfortable. The 
entire purpose of the Bil- 
lings project is to make 
Billings into a safer, more 
spacious student center 
without detracting from its 
architectural quality. e 


PRIMARIES 
Continued from Cover 
“It is unrealistic to 
expect Vermont to move 
(its primary) from town 
meeting day,” said Vermont 
Democrat and_ talk-show 
host James Guest. “It’s 
going to stay that way and 
we shouldn’t have anyone 


from outside telling us 
when to have it.” 
KREKKK 


It is difficult to fault 
the major Democratic can- 
didates for acceding to 
Bruno’s request for the 
Vermont boycott. It is 
vital for them to enter the 
New Hampshire primary, a 
contest every U.S. president 
since 1952 has won. In the 
past decade, however, Ver- 
mont’s primary has not 
been entirely insignificant. 

Nelson indicated that 
the Vermont primary’s im- 
portance lies in the favorite 
political practice of claim- 
ing credit. “Jimmy Carter 
made the Vermont primary 
in 1976. He won here 
against Sargent Shriver and 
Fred Harris. He was able, 
with some truth, to claim 
that he had won on every 
day that a primary was 
held. This was true despite 


ithe fact that on the same 


day as the Vermont pri- 
mary, Carter took a fourth 
place beating in Massachu- 
setts from Ted Kennedy 
and other more _heavy- 
weight candidates.”’ 

The performance of 
Jimmy Carter can also be 
used to illustrate the irrele- 


vance of the competition in 
achieving the Democratic 
presidential nomination. In 
1980, Carter received 75 
percent of the vote in 
Vermont’s primary, yet he 
was able to capture less 
than half of the _ state’s 
delegates that ultimately 
attended the national con- 
vention. 

The momentum to be 
gained by winning even a 
small primary, such as Ver- 
mont’s, can be a new start 
for a candidate. It can mean 
improved media coverage 
for a less-popular or less 
well-funded candidate. 

Many of the major 1984 
candidates would like to be 
in the running in the Green 
Mountain State. 

The frontrunners, like 
Mondale and Glenn, want 
to keep darkhorses such as 
Hart and Cranston out of 
the public eye, whereas 
none of the New Hampshire 
candidates would want to 
fuel by their absence the 
unpredictable campaigns of 
Jesse Jackson or George 
McGovern. 

A warmup for the 
March 6 Vermont primary 
will take place’ tonight 
(November 10) in the form 
of a Democratic straw poll 
in Essex Junction. Mean- 
while, the fate of both the 
New Hampshire and the 
Vermont primaries hangs in 
the balance of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s 
November 14 decision. 

Gardner was unavailable 
for comment. e 
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MONDALE 
Continued from page 9 


critical of the upcoming 
federal deficit which is 
projected to exceed more 
than this year’s record 
figure. “The debt is 
$30,000 a year for every 


Vermont family and you 
have.to pay that back,” said 
Mondale. ‘Do you remem- 
ber the balanced budget by 
83 he promised?” 

Mondale made no men- 


tion of .the Democratic 
nomination race or the 
other nominees. ° 
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VEAL SCALLOPINI - 9.95 


* YOr wan! 4 oa 
renaer veal with a Marsala wine sauce 


SINGAPORE CHICKEN - 8.95 


breaded breast stuffed with shrimo & crab 
WATERWOK - 8.95 
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RTE.7 SHELBURNE BAY PLAZA 169 CHERRY ST. COMPLEX 159 PEARL ST 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/655-2044 
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STACKS OF PANCAKES, 14 OMELETS 
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Offer Expires 
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Custom Hair Design 
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NECESSARY 


PRECISION HAIRCUT TERS 
UNIVERSITY MALL 
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Route 89 & Williston Road 


SO. BURLINGTON 864-4047 
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Hot 
Tuna: 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 

~ Bobby and the Midnites and 
Hot Tuna certainly provided for an 
eye-catching bill. At this point, Hot 
Tuna can be considered a legend, 
and Bob Weir could sell tickets just 
by being Bob Weir. Yet, have not 
The Midnites’ shows been criticized 
in the past? And hasn’t Hot Tuna’s 
reunion tour been panned and 
booed? 

The Midnites took the stage 
with an impressive lineup: renown- 
ed jazz drummer Billy Cobham, 
rhythm guitarist Weir of The 
Grateful Dead, bassist Kenney 
Gradney of Little Feat, lead guitar- 
ist Bobby Cochran, and a pheno- 
menal organist/sax player. They 
opened with the Heptones’ ‘‘Book 
of Rules.” The 50s classic ‘‘Young- 
blood”’ soon followed. 

The Midnites gave us a taste of 
some of their new songs. The most 
notable was a ballad entitled ‘City 
Girls,” in which a saxophone solo 
shone. They proceeded to perform 
Weir’s “Easy to Slip” and went into 
an instrumental ‘‘Supplication”’ 
with a distinct jazz edge. This jam 
included another beautiful sax solo, 
and a round of scat singing from 
Cochran, 

A rousing version of Harry 
Belafonte’s “Man Smart, Woman 
Smarter” followed. Cobham was an 
animal on stage, yet played with 
precision. At times he seemed to 
have more than two arms. 

The Midnites closed their set 
with Weir’s “Heaven Help the 
Fool.” The song went from a 
tranquil, refined ballad during the 
verses to a crescendoing hurricane 
during the choruses and bridges. 
The band resumed the stage and did 


Sandra 
Bernhard: 


CASADY AND KAUKONEN AT PATRICK GYM: “Their present reunion is 


going to detract from the power of their legend.°’ 


two encores, the second being their 
“hit,” ‘“‘Too Many Losers.”? The 
vocal harmonies here were strong, 
as they had been throughout the 
set. 

The Midnites delivered a gener- 
ally satisfying performance. Since 
their beginning, they have made 
marked strides as a band. The key 
to appreciating this band is not to 
expect a modified version of The 
Grateful Dead. For, aside from 
playing for a large Dead consti- 
tuency, they have nothing to do 
with Weir’s primary band. 

After a half-hour break, Hot 


Tuna took the stage. Lead guitarist 


Jorma Kaukonen, with cropped, 
slicked-back hair, and bassist Jack 
Casady, wearing black leather and 
characteristic specs, were reunited 
on stage. However, they did not 
seem fully at ease. 


They opened with “Too Long 
Out Too Long In” from the Jorma 
collection. The piercing Kaukonen 
leads filled the gym, yet they 
seemed drawn-out and exaggerated. 
The second song, “I See the Light”’ 
was the highlight of their set. The 
verses crept into screaming cho- 
ruses. It inspired a_ triumphant 
feeling. After this song (the only 
true Hot Tuna song of the evening) 
the concert went steadily downhill. 

Jorma and Jack had with them 
two new backup musicians. Drum- 
mer Shigemi Komiyama filled Bob 
Steele’s shoes perfectly. But rhy- 
thm guitarist Michael Falzarano was 
a superfluous, negative. element. 
Since when did Hot. Tuna have two 
guitarists? He could neither sing nor 
play the guitar, and had absolutely 
no stage presence. His songs, which 
comprised about half the reper- 
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Beating a Dead Horse 


toire, were simple and boring, a 
cheap blend of loud California new 
wave and rockabilly. He had 
nothing to do with Hot Tuna. 
Besides a few semi-respectable 
blues tunes (“Rock Me Baby,” 
‘Milkcow Blues,” and “Walking 
Blues,” none of which the band 
wrote), the rest of their set con- 
sisted of various disappointments. 
Taking chances with new music is 
admirable, but not when it is all} 
loud, gnawing music that is driven 


» into the ground. 


Hot Tuna closed the show with 


fa Vital Parts tune, “Junkie on 
& Angel Dust.’ This was a mistreat- 
“ment of a song that should have 
& been let to rest anyway. 


What happened to Hot Tuna? 
What was that hour and a half of 
weighty, dark, loud noise? What 
happened to their other dimen- 
sions? To the melodious and 
harmonious elements which so 
beautifully offset the nasty ones? 


Hot Tuna is one of the most 
versatile bands to emerge during the 
70s. Unfortunately, their present 
reunion is going to detract from the 
power of their legend. After this 
humiliating ‘project’? disbands 
(which it probably will), Kaukonen 
will be stigmatized. He will be 
lucky if even his most diehard fans 
don’t turn on him. This tour has 
been his act of professional suicide. 

It saddened me to see such a 
sparse crowd watch one of my 
favorite band. It was even sadder to 
see this sparse crowd walk out on 
them. But Hot Tuna deserved it. 
Beating a dead horse is acceptable 
once in a while, but not when it is 
done with lead pipes and chains. e 


Comedy Is Not Pretty 


_ Bernhard’s 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

Sandra Bernhard is no 
laughing matter. Appearing 
last Monday at Hunt’s, 
cartwheeling 
comedy gave her audience 
more than laughs. 

Bernhard’s comedy does 
not come from jerry-built 
one liners or comic conven- 
tions, but from convictions 
and insights. She has what 
all great entertainers must 
have — courage. Part of 


~ Bernhard’s courage comes 


from her ability to go 
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being a good comedienne — 
she is an inventive actress, a 
confident singer, and has a 
sharp eye. These talents, 
interwoven into her show, 
are consistently used to her 
best advantage — usually 
with an element of surprise 
or shock. Bernhard will go 
from singing a medley of 
Burt Bacharach tunes into 
an attack on Hollywood 
phonys, using each for their 
comic value. 


One consistent theme of 
Bernhard’s show is_ the 


emptiness of pop culture, 
but what gives her mat- 
erial its power is the fact 
that we can still be taken in 
by wimpy pop tunes, maga- 


_zine ads, insincere perfor- 


mances, and tales of high 
school trauma. The power 
of Bernhard’s comic insight 
recharges this cultural clut- 
ter, her talent brings it to 
life. Consistently interrup- 
ting her routines’ with 
music, Bernhard reveals the 
theatrics of song styling — 
from. the pre-fab sound of 
the 60s to the sex starved 
songstresses of L.A., with 
well done bits of Mick 
Jagger, Tina Turner and 
Joni Mitchell thrown in. 


Bernhard strips pop cul- 
ture down to its barest 
bones, but then is gentle 
with it. She understands the 
interplay that exists be- 
tween pop culture and its 
audience, and uses it to her 
advantage. On stage, Bern- 
hard is slyly glamorous, 
unpredictable, calculatedly 
vain, and game enough to 
use surprise attacks and 
shock tactics to get her 
audience’s attention. 

Bernhard’s attack stra- 
tegy is to advance two 


She’ll barrage the audience 
with nasty cracks about 


famous people and then 
launch suddenly into a 
sweet song, or go from 


rough comments on sex to a 


playful vulnerability. Her 
skill as an actress is making 
all of these changes smooth- 
ly and convincingly — as 
when she puts on a pair of 
gloves and contracts the 
‘Jackie Kennedy — syn- 
drome,’”’ where the gloves 
force her to wave as though 
she were in a parade — ‘‘Oh, 
Hello Jack and Marilyn,” 
and suddenly she slips into 
Marilyn Monroe _ singing 
‘‘Happy Birthday Mr. Presi- 
dent.’’ Her comedy is full of 


surprises, but her acting 
skill pulls the audience 
along well. 


Part of Bernhard’s cour- 
age is how close she is 
willing to cut to her own 
life. Talking about her fam- 
ily she reveals that well 
known yet little told truth 
that your mother is the 
only person who will hold 
your head while you are 
throwing up. Talking about 
fame, she tells of watching 


her own film, The King of care to 


her desperate 


idol, German actress Han- 
nah Schygulla, at the Can- 
nes film festival. She’ll cut 
actresses like Pia Zadora 
and Nastassia Kinski to 
shreds only to later reveal 
Saturday 
nights at home watching 
The Dick Van Dyke Show 
to see Mary Tyler Moore 
have a nervous breakdown 
over household mishaps. 
During her show, she starts 
out with a cutthroat star 
attitude, turning to a man 
in the audience, preying on 
him until he gives her his 
name, ‘“‘David? I want to 
love you... I want to hurt 
you,” but by the end of the 
show, Bernhard has soften- 
ed up. By revealing her life 
in her material, she makes 
herself both courageous and 
vulnerable. 

Closing out the show, 
Bernhard does not resort to 
a big bang Vegas tactic like 
belting out a song (she’s 
already done enough of 
that) but by typing out a 
letter to her pen pal — 
Hannah Schygulla, writing 
about Burlington, ‘‘they 
have good radio stations 
here,” and taking special 
sign her name | 


Comedy over and over again ‘Sandra Bernhard, with two 
and the thrill of meeting her lines underneath...” 


| beyond the confines of contrivances and_ strange steps, then retreat one. g of 
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Interview: Backstage With Bob Weir 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 

The following interview 
with Bob Weir took place 
prior to “Bobby and the 
Midnites’”’ Patrick Gym 
performance Sunday night. 

Cynic: When you 
started the Midnites, what 
were your (initial) objec- 
tives? 

Weir: I had absolutely 
no preconceptions whatso- 
ever. It was just for fun. 

Cynic: Has there been 
marked musical progress 
within the band? 

Weir: Yeah, but we’re 
forwards and_ backwards 
and all that kind of stuff. 

Cynic: Where are the 
Midnites received best? 

Weir: We’re received 
well back here and in Los 
Angeles and other parts of 
California. But basically we 
have to work harder to keep 
our audience pumped up. 


Cynic: In regard to The 


Grateful Dead, what 
prompted ‘‘St. Stephen” (at 
this point in time), and why 
New York instead of Cali- 
fornia? 

Weir: Well we worked it 
up in California, and it took 
us that long to get it 
worked out. We had to 
practice it during a bunch 
of sound checks. 

Cynic: Did you feel it 
was successful? 

Weir: No, I thought it 
was too slow. A lot of 
people were pleased just to 
hear it, but I think we could 
have done it faster. We did 
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it again and it was still too 
slow. 


Cynic: There is always 
talk among your fans of 
you slowing down or even 
ending it. Is there any 
validity to these rumors? 

Weir: I guess they never 
tire of us doing one thing or 
another and drawing some 
absurd conclusions from it. 
I don’t understand what 
makes these rumors happen, 
what brings people to these 
deductions. Then again, 
some people never tire 
of talking of the end of the 
world. Well, whatever they 
find interesting to talk 
about. ; 

Cynic: Looking back, 
what are some of your most 
memorable moments from 
the 60s (musically, cultur- 
ally, politically)? 

Weir: Well, I was a kid 
back then having a lot of 
fun. I was younger than 
most everyone I was hang- 
ing out with. And I was 
somewhat in the limelight. I 
was just having a whole lot 
of fun. 


Cynic: Do you think 
the objectives of the 60s 
were achieved, and do you 
see such a revolution hap- 
pening again? 

Weir: Not necessarily. I 
mean we're still having wars 
and all that kind of stuff. I 
don’t see it happening again 
because it was much a 
product of the baby boom, 
a preponderance of in- 
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The Senior Class Demands That You 


CONFORM 


At Past Parties You've Been... 

Sex Changed, Black & White, Punk, Hawaiian... 
You’ve Had Every Chance to Prove That You Are an individual... 
But In ’83 No One Is Free. 


.think you get that 


people of that age group. 
Barring another world war 


‘and another baby boom, 


maybe. But I don’t think 


another major war would { 


necessarily correspond with 
another baby boom as 
we’ve seen it. I really don’t 
think it could happen again. 

Cynic: As with the late 
60s, people have referred to 
today as a “golden age’”’ of 
contemporary music. Do 
you see today as a ‘“‘golden 


age?’’ 
Weir: There’s always 
good stuff happening. I 


believe that at any given 
time about 95 percent of 
the music going on is not 
worth listening to. I don’t 
see this as a golden age, but 
then again, I don’t see back 
then as one either.. There 
was just a lot of it then. 

There was good music 
throughout the 70s; it’s just 
that times and tastes 
change. And when you get a 
radical change, you may get 
a few more sparks. There 
may be a few more sparks 
right now, but I wouldn’t 
call it a golden age. That 
would be something like the 
Impressionist era. I don’t 
in 
popular art forms. 

Cynic: What new bands 
do you like? 

Weir: I like U2. I like 
Bow Wow Wow. I guess The 
Police are an 80s band. But 
I used to like them more 
when they had a more 
sparse sound. I like the new 


Tickets on sale in the Bookstore Lobby 
Mon., Nov. 14 — Wed., Nov. 16, 10 am — 3 pm 
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Robert Palmer album, but 
he’s not really a new artist. 
I like The Fixx... 

Cynic: Do you draw 
any influence from this 
stuff? 

Weir: I suppose I sub- 
consciously draw influence 
from everything I hear. But 
if I’m going to conscious- 
ly steal a riff, it will general- 
ly be from classical music. 

‘Cynic: What do you 
find to be your most 
successful studio-effort? 

Weir: For me, Work- 
ingman’s Dead. 

Cynic: What about from 
Godchaux on? 

Weir: I don’t know. I 
have not been satisfied with 
any of our records to date. I 
have high hopes for the 
next one. 

Cynic: What recent per- 
formances did you like? 


Come To The Senior Class Conformist Partv 
Wednesday, November 16th, 1983 


TIME: 9 PM — 7? 


LOCATION: Club New England, Shelbume Rd. 
ADMISSION: Limited Number of Tickets 

In The True Confonnist Spirit 

We Grant No Special Favors. 


Weir: The (Madison 
Square) Garden is always an 
intense experience. I really 
liked the show in Syracuse. 
I had fun there. 

Cynic: Why didn’t you 
get Danko and Helm out 
there with you? 

Weir: That’s an excel- 
lent question. It never really 
occurred to us. 


Cynic: What do you 
think of The _ Band’s 
reunion? 

Weir: I miss Robbie 
(Robertson), but they’re 
sounding awfully good. 

Cynic: What about 
Jorma and Jack (Hot 
Tuna)? 


Weir: These guys have 
their hot nights and their 
not-so-hot nights. From 
what I’ve heard so far, 
they’re really getting better. 
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$3.00 in Advance. $4.00 at the Door. 
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LAST CHANCE SALOON 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 


Lots of Prizes 
Lots of Fun 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


862-5159 4 


‘¥ 
KOREAN KARATE 


KIM SCHOOL | 
OF MOO GONG DO 


is now Offering a 


PRE-WINTER SPECIAL! 


2 people can train for the price 
of 1 tuition in any of our regular 
programs starting at $75 for 3 months. 


Some of The Benefits of Training: 
improved concentration on the job and in school 
excellent physical conditioning 
relaxation and stress management 
weight loss and general health improvement 
a positive self-image 
an understanding of the techniques of self-defense 


For information call 879-6763 or 879-6584 
KIM SCHOOL OF MOO GONG DO 


43 Susie Wilson Road, Essex 
(across from Town Plaza Shopping Center) 


World Moo Gong Do 
Association Headquarters 
MASTER DAE YUNG KIM 


Founder and President 


Woody Allen’s 
Blast From the Past 


By KEN SCHWAB 
Regarding the 1920s, 


Scott Fitzgerald wrote, 
‘‘America was going on the 


greatest, gaudiest spree in‘ 


history.’”’ 


A curious blend of 
economic prosperity and 
relaxed morals generated 
the social phenomenon 
known as “‘The Jazz Age.”’ 
Advances in transportation 
and communication had 
made the world seem small- 
er and more _ definable. 
From Prohibition emerged a 
new illicit trade, which 
resulted in the formation of 
networks of gangsters. Pub- 
licity stunts, the “Red 
Scares,”’ and political cor- 
ruption punctuated the 
general disarray. 

Although the decade 
seemed naturally confused, 
the public still thirsted for 
novelty. The media respon- 
ded by magnifying society’s 
humanistic, dramatic and 
bizarre elements. Human 
anomaly’ became celebrity. 

Into this reality Woody 
Allen has placed Leonard 
Zelig — a human chame- 
leon. 

In addition to writing 


{and directing Zelig, Allen 


stars as the title character. 
Mia Farrow portrays the 
young Dr. Eudora Fletcher, 
a psychoanalyst who proves 
that Zelig’s problems are 
mental and not physical, as 
a consensus of doctors had 
believed. There is a comple- 
mentary neurotic insecurity 
between the two characters 
which adds flavor to. the 
ensuing patient-doctor love 
affair. 

Casting director Juliet 
Taylor has aptly selected 
the supporting players. This 
has made the certain profes- 
sions and types believable, 
and the characters seem to 
age appropriately as the 
documentary traverses time. 

Though the concept of 
mock documentary is not 
unprecedented, Allen’s uni- 
que and intensive execution 
of the genre is. In fact, his 
first directorial effort, Take 
the Money and Run (1969), 
was of this fashion, But 
as a novice director, Allen 
mishandled the film’s con- 
tent and pacing. It would 
have worked better as a 
stand-up comedy routine 
than as a_ movie, 
pseudo-documentary  struc- 
ture suffered. 

Fourteen years later, 
Zelig stands as a credit to 
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Allen’s maturity as a direc- | 
tor. In comparison to his 
earlier works he has ex- 
panded the quality of his] 
content, and has done so 
relative to his increasing 
control over form. Shallow 
substance has been replaced 
by satiric social commen- 
tary. He is uniquely practi- 
cal in his shaping of the 
production, as he cautiously 
avoids the academic and] 
stylish tendency of the 
industry today. Zelig is al. 
creative personal vision ex- 
pertly executed. 
Transforming this film 
from concept to final pro- 
duct must have been a 
difficult task. The ultimate 
success of audience accep- 
tance rests on the credibi- 
lity of the documentary 
representation.. ‘For  this,| 
photographer Gordon Willis 
and the research and photo- 
retouching staffs deserve 
praise. The quality and tone 
of the screen image alters 
appropriately in _ relation 
to the situation and time 
frame, while the _ super- 
impositions are expertly dis- 
guised. 


The soundtrack of this 
film, as in many of Allen’s 
other films, is well-chosen 
and pleasurable. Performed 
by Dick Hyman, the music 
establishes the mood of the 
movie and supports the 
film’s pacing. 

Included in the film is 
an interview with noted 
essayist Susan Sontag, who 
describes Zelig as ‘“‘the phe- 
nomenon of the 20s.” Yet 
in many ways he can 
be classified as a personifi- 
cation of that disordered 
era rather than a peculiar- 
ity. 

He has the ability of 
literally embodying the 
appearance and attitudes of 
the decade’s personalities. 
Upon becoming a ‘“pheno- 
menon”’ he amplified the 
decade’s eccentricities. For 
these reasons, the film 
transcends being the study 
of an interesting individual. 
It becomes the study of an 
interesting time as well. 

A film with Woody |. 
Allen’s signature on _ it 
brings to mind certain stan- 
dards of talent and ability. 
Zelig is no disappointment. 
I would certainly be sur- 
prised if this amusing and 
entertaining film was not in 
contention for. top honors 
at next year’s Academy 
Awards ceremony. ° 
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LOOKING For Something A 


Little Different? 


SANDWICHES Did you realize 
COOKIES that an interest in 
CHILIDOGS 
SUBS TO GO geography a literature i art history 
BEER & WINE See See 
GROCERIES 


(at supermarket prices) 


ie economics ae history. wp 


We Deliver 658-2259 anthropology political science 


Across from the Nickelodeon 


corner of Bank&Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vt. 


can all be combined in a single course with an interest in 


CANADA! 


Look Into Area and International Studies 91 


INTRODUCTION TO CANADA 


Team taught by. 
the faculty of UVM’S Canadian Studies Program 
Teusday/Thursday 12:15 p.m. 


Films * Guest Speakers * Field Trip to Montreal & Ottawa 
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For further information, see Dr. Lee Thompson 
Department of English, 656-3056 


Over 50 years of Service 


«CORK BOARDS 
315 PINE STREET ecu vinc 


BURLINGTON ~— LOFT MATL’S 
“@WATER BED MATL‘S 


| YOUR STANLEY TOOLS 
LUMBER NUMBER‘: «PICTURE FRAMES 
863-3428 


FA: HAIGH | 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


UVM DAIRY CLUB CHRISTMAS. 
SALE 


VERMONT 
CHEESE GIFTS 


Choose from the following VERMONT- 
MADE CHEESE GIFTS produced by 
Cabot Farmers Cooperative Creamery. 


| *« Vermont Sampler Package $3.75) | 


(3 Four oz. bars of smoke, sage, sharp cheddar) 


*x New England Package $3.75) 
| (3 Four oz, bars of mild, sharp, extra sharp) 

«x 3 lb. Cheese Blocks $8.50 
| (sharp cheddar) 

x 3lb. Cheese Wheels $9.50 


(sharp cheddar sealed in attractive red wax) 
Samples Available - Priced Below Retail 
Free Delivery! : 


Place Your Order Nov. 14-22 

Call 

656-2070 Weekdays 9am-noon, 6-9pm 
862-8256 Weekdays 6-9pm 
656-2070 Weekends 3-9pm 


Molson Golden. That's Canadian for great taste. 


‘The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 
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67 Main St. 
Burlington 


How to dress! 
WINDSURFING 
WATERSKIING 
SAILING 
Wear our dry suit: 


1. It will keep you dry. Our boardsailing suits are 100% waterproof. 

2. The quality is unbeatable. All of our suits are quaranteed to be waterproo 
or your money back. 

3: It’s more comfortable than a wet suit. You'll stay warm and dry. 

4. There’s plenty of room to move. Our dry suits don''t bind like a wet suit 

5. Our dry suits will last a lot of seasons. 


One-piece Dry Suit 


PVC-coated cotton/polyester fabric will never crack or peel. Watertight back 
zipper. Adjustable rubber seals at neck, wrist and ankle. Elastic at back 
waist for a mare comfortable fit. MicroWeld seams. 


GE A FELD TEST ECR 
SAMOA Y MoV 7s” 
Resebns © ghey sour 
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Was He Anyone?: . 


Sympathy For 
the Theatre 


By DAVE MOODY 
Was He Anyone? by N. F. 
Simpson, directed by Herb 
Propper 

Director Herb Propper 
describes Was He Anyone? 
as ‘‘an absurdist docu-drama 
detailing the meteoric rise 
to prominence of National 
Help You Out Year Week as 
a new moral force in this 
country.” Interestingly, this 
year’s production of Was He 
Anyone? coincides with 
National Help You Out 
Year Week’s increased visi- 
bility in the Burlington 
area. To understand the 
show, it helps to understand 
the organization. 

‘“‘When I came here six 
months ago,’’ said Domi- 
nique Laporte, president of 
the Burlington chapter of 
NHYOYW as a UVM stu- 
dent, ‘“‘nobody had ever 
heard of a sympathy organ- 
ization like NHYOYW. 
Right then, I knew that I 
had found my calling, so I 
began gathering others who 
shared my desire to bring 
sympathy to _ Burlington, 
and ultimately to the 
worid.”’ 


the guise of humanitarian- 
ism, but who truly encour- 
age blind obedience and 
conformity to a rigid prin- 
ciple.”’ 

Every member of the 
cast has been living a triple 
life for the past few weeks; 
first as a UVM_ student, 
second as a member of the 
Burlington Chapter of 
National Help You Out 
Year Week, and third as a 
cast member. They are all 
committed to the organiza- 
tion’s ideas, and their com- 
mitment shows in a lively, 
energetic, and _ thought- 
provoking fashion. 


The play revolves 
around one Albert Wit- 
brace, interestingly never 


seen throughout the play. 
Witbrace has been unlucky 
enough to fall overboard 
from the cruise ship S.S. 
Acapulco Bay, and he floats 
in the water as_ the 
NHYOYW organization 
mounts an all-out effort to 
save him. The scene shifts 
between the luxury liner 
and NHYOYW head- 
quarters, and in spite of the 
well-meaning but incom- 


KYRA SAULINER 


REHEARSING A SCENE FROM WAS HE ANYONE ?:The 
play opens Wednesday Nov.16 at Royall Tyler Theatre. 


Since then, the organi- 
zation has mushroomed 
into a “Sympathy Task 
Force”’ that organizes sym- 
pathy displays for various 
causes. The organization 
also sends out “Street Sym- 
pathizers’”” who pass out 
literature and offer on-the- 


spot compassion, and a 
large “Sympathy Publicity 
Team,’ which = serves to 


keep the organization and 
their goals before the pub- 
lic. 

“We held a rally on 
Monday to sympathize with 
the trees who have to stand 
outside and get drenched 
with acid rain,” said 
Laporte. “We have also 
recently opened our new 
“Sympathy Hotline” at 
862-4715, where people can 
call and hear a cheerful 
message of encouragement, 
and also suggest things for 
us to sympathize with.”’ 

Was He Anyone? is, for 
Director Propper, ‘‘a satire 
on some very serious trends 
that are developing in this 
country, things like the 
Unification Church and est, 
which lure people in under 


petent efforts of his res- 
cuers, Witbrace is left tread- 
ing water in Acapulco Bay 
for a full two and a half 
years. 


N. F. Simpson’s original 
script has been translated 
into a form of ‘“‘new Ameri- 
can-ese,’’> and contains 
many references to Burling- 
ton (“I'll be back before 
you can say Stewart Led- 
better’). Featured in the 
play are the Archbishop of 
St. Albans, the amphibious 
pianist Rachmaninoff, and 
Mrs. Goodrich, the world- 
renowned solo sympathizer. 

With each passing min- 
ute, the comedy grows 
more involved and more 
hilarious, and the antics of 
the NHYOYW rescue team 
will surely keep the audi- 
ence rolling all night long. 
In the end, however, Was. 
He Anyone? may just send 
you away with something 
to think about, Show some 
sympathy for these hard- 
working actors and take in 
Was He Anyone?, Novem- 
ber 16-19 at UVM’s seit 
Tyler Theatre. 
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5¢COPIES! 


WHILE-U- WAIT! 
MIRACLE COPY 
with ad “puringros 


START 
RECYCLING 
YOUR 
NEWSPAPERS 
CALL 
658-6024 


OMELETS 


And anything else youd want for 


BREAKFAST! 
(or LUNCH!) 


EARIN 


$1,000 
/\ (MIOINTITH. 


Get yourself a good-paying job that starts 
paying you while you're still in school. 
Qualified students selected for the Navy's 
Nuclear Power Officer Candidate Program 
earn over $1,000 a month until graduation, 
and a $3,000 selection bonus. This is not 
ROTC. Finish school with a prestigious 
engineering management position awaiting 
you upon graduation. The Nuclear Power 
Program offers superb benefits, and the 


best training in the world. Starting salary is 
competitive. After four years, you'll earn 
over $40,000! Strong calculus, and calculus- 
based physics background, plus demon- 
strated academic excellence a must. U.S. 
Citizens only. Lt. Jack Baker will be on 
campus for interviews on 17 November. 
Sign up at the Career Planning Center or 
call collect (617) 223-0222 for more in- 
formation. OP-9. 


123 E. ALLEN ST.. WINOOSKI: 655-1700 
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: : 
! CAFE ! 
| SHELBURNE | 
: MERCHANT IVORY _ 
' Daily Luncheons PRODUCTIONS Presents 
i Dinner Specials JULIE CHRISTIE 
! New French Bistro SHASHI KAPOOR in 
j Ff : 
3 AS | 
| : : 
14 j 222 College St. Burlington 
i Acres From j Recorded program info: 863-9515 
' The Shelburne Museum j 
1 on Route 7 935-3939 | ; \ ; : AUNIVER/AL CLA/IC 
Reservation prefered | vl \\ ony : ; ; ; : 
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VINCENT CANBY, The New York Times 


@ ‘Daniel’ is intense and powerful. This is a film you’ 
will think about and talk about. Brilliant, brilliant 
performances...one of the best films of the year, 
any year.” 


—Joel Siege! WABC- TV GOOD MORNING AMEPICA 


DANIEL, 


A JACK ROLLINS as CHARLES H. JOFFE trodaton ee 
WOODY ALLEN MIA FARROW TMOTH HUTOR 


MANDY PATINKIN * LINDSAY CROUSE * AND EDWARD ASNER *EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS E L DOCTOROW 
AND SIDNEY LUMET * SCREENPLAY BY E L DOCTOROW FROM HIS NOVEL “THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
A JOHN HEYMAN PRODUCTION » PRODUCED BY BURTT HARRIS 
DIRECTED BY SIDNEY LUMET 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:05, 9:35 Ri “Se 


} ome | 
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ay QRBON 2c / WARNER BROS 46.451 
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12:00, 1:35, 3:10, 4:45, 6:20, 8:00, 9:35 


“One of the surprise delights 
of the season.” 


— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


MICHAEL CAINE and JULIE WALTERS 
12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7:00, 9:10 


RETURN&%: PeJEDI 


Now Aft Popular Prices! 
12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 
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Hav ea P, t. Sunday Through Tuesday, November 13-15 Wednesday Through Saturday, 
Itcan save your life. THE YEAR OF LIVING DANGEROUSLY November 16-19 
| : Z ‘00, 3:15, 7: FELLINI'S 812 
1 : Through Saturday, November 12 EXPOSED ; ‘ : ; 
Cancer Society. a 3:35, 7:20 | 1:50, 5:30, 9:15 
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By JOSHUA PRINCE 

Steve Feuerstein, a UVM stu- 
dent who spent a year in Israel, 
recalled his greatest experience in 
that country. He had attended a 
memorial service for victims of the 
Holocaust on Holocaust Remem- 
brance Day. Feuerstein and a friend 
had made a wreath for the service. 
In front of more than 2,000 people, 
they placed the wreath at the foot 
of a memorial. 

“We were standing there, and 
an air raid siren rang for two 


lecture minutes earlier. After a 
history class, he could spend time 
in Jerusalem, where some of the 
oldest structures in history are still 
intact, including the Wailing Wall 
and Masada. 

- In Israel, Feuerstein also met a 
number of prominent figures. ““The 
country was so small, wherever I 
went, I ran into big political lea- 
ders.””» Among others, Feuerstein 
met Menachem Begin, Yitzhack 
Shamir and Moshe Arens. 


Although Feuerstein was going 


minutes, 


throughout the © entire 
country. The country came to 
a halt, and every single person came 
to attention. And I looked around, 
and I looked into the faces of all 
these people, and I just felt how 
much everyone wanted peace and 
to be let alone to live without war. 
I’ve never been so moved in all my 
life.” . 

After two years at UVM, 
Feuerstein decided he needed a 
break from the Green Mountains. 
He chose to spend his junior year 
in Israel. His choice was partially 
based on his background in Heb- 
rew, and his major, political 
science. He became especially inter- 
ested after taking a course in the 
politics of Israel, and after reading 
about the events in the Middle East. 

It was a decision Feuerstein 
believes has changed his life. And 
he feels it could change any stu- 
dent’s life. 


After looking into a number of 
programs, Feuerstein decided he 
wanted to live and study in Tel 
Aviv, on the beautiful Mediter- 
ranean Sea. He entered the one-year 
program at Tel Aviv University. 

Feuerstein recounted the 
extreme amiability of the Israelis. 
“The first night we were there, we 
went Israeli folk dancing, and then 
had a barbecue. The feeling of 
community was amazing. An in- 


tense bond was immediately estab- | 


lished with people I hadn’t ever met 
before,”’ he said. 


Salmon Processing: 


By GARRETT MEAD 
Many students are inter- 
ested in finding summer 
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_ISRAEL AS LIVING HISTORY: A street in Old Jerusalem. 
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Feuerstein felt that being a Jew 
in America was ‘‘very limiting,” and 
that his excursion opened his eves a 
great deal to his own history and 
culture. ‘I realized that Judaism is 
not a dormant practice. Judaism 
isn’t a one-time event that ends 
after a barmitzvah,’ said Feuer- 
stein. He added that, before his 
trip, he would “go from fasting on 
Yom Kippur to spinning a dreidel 
on Channuka,” whereas after his 
return he was able to live with and 
love his Jewish identity, year- 
round. 

But. Feuerstein stressed that 
Israel can provide an incredible 
cultural experience for any student. 
He learned a great deal about other 
religions, “Israel is the foundation 
of Christianity,’ he said. ‘‘There are 
also many Islamic elements in 
Israel. I went to Bethlehem. I 


_became a lot more learned.’’ He 


also pointed out that 25 percent of 
his program’s participants were 
non-Jews. “You’re experiencing a 
country as a country for its attri- 
butes,” he said, adding that Israel is 
“the melting pot of the world.”’ 


' learned 


A Slippery World 


Feuerstein said that Israel’s size 
makes it unique also. “You would 
think that with all the media 
coverage that Israel is a major 
world power,” he said. “But it 
happens to be smaller than New 
Jersey.”’ Israel is populated by only 
4 million people, and can be 
crossed end-to-end in hours. ‘“You 
can be in the Golan Heights skiing, 
while a few hours away you can be 
scuba diving in 85 degree weather 
down in Eilat (on the Red Sea).” 

Academics in Israel were top-- 
notch, said Feuerstein. Many of his 
professors were renowned in their 
respective fields: Among the strong- 
est subjects, said Feuerstein, were 
history, archaeology and _ political 
science. All classes were taught in 
English, and were held only four 
days a week. 

But despite the excellent in- 
school education, Feuerstein felt 
that “90 percent of the learning 
came outside of the classroom.” He 
would walk out of class and into 
Tel Aviv, where he could ex peri- 
ence exactly what he had just 
in his political science 


to school in Tel Aviv, Israel was 
going to war in Lebanon. “The war 
was hard to cope with,’ he said. 
Feuerstein’s roommate, a fourth- 
year law student, left to fight in the 
middle of the semester. ‘‘He had to 
study for finals under a tank,” 
added Feuerstein. But otherwise, he 
felt that if one didn’t read the 
newspapers, he wouldn’t know that 
a war was going on. ‘““The country 
continues as normal,”’ he said. 
Feuerstein realized that, 
because of the war, Israel was 
misrepresented continually by the 
world media. “We would sit and 
watch NBC television from the 
states, and we couldn’t believe how 
one-sided much of the presenta- 
tions were. Many statements were 
taken out of context, and I have 


-learned how to accept what I read 


with a grain of salt after having 
lived (in Israel).’’ 

Feuerstein also reminisced 
about his roommates. He lived in a 
suite with seven other people, two 
-people to a room. His roommates 
included an Iraqi, an Irani, two 
students from Yemen, one from 


Spain and one from Germany. All - 


were Israeli citizens. He said that 
his suite exemplified how Israel was 
a place where “‘people from all over 
the world were living and working 
together. ”’ 

And, said Feuerstein  retro- 
spectively, ‘“‘After the year, there is 
no doubt that every student ought 
to experience the thrill of Israel.”’ 


into one of the holding 


tanks 
boat. 


on the _ processing 


employment. But not too 
many get a chance to try 
something really exotic. 
This past summer I worked 
in Alaska on a salmon- 
processing boat. 

Salmon _ processing is 
not very cerebral, but it is 


After off-loading, the 
off-loaders scrub up and 
don their raingear and rub- 
ber gloves — as if they were 
preparing for surgery. They 
join the other processors, 
who have set up the line. 
Identical in their yellow 
raingear, they await the fun 


very demanding physically 


and emotionally. If you can 


stand a few peak days on a 
salmon boat, you would be 
able to endure years of 
torture in any prisoner of 
war camp. The hours are 
long and inconsistent. The 
work is tedious. The bosses 
usually” have less than a 
seventh grade education, 
but they have “done it all 
before.’’ They will be more 
than happy to let you know 
when you’re doing some- 
thing wrong, often offering 
a simple, ‘‘What the hell are 


you doing!?” 


The first thing a pro- 
cessing boat needs is a 


iG _ tender boat. A tender boat 
A, a ear TONNER RS ner ono ey pcr 
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SALMON PROCESSING OFF ALASKA: A pungent but rewarding experience. 


goes to the fishermen, picks 
up the fish and then brings 
the fish back to the process- 
ing boat. 

Once the tender boat is 
moored beside the process- 
ing boat, two people get the 
job of off-loading. Off-load- 


ing entails standing waist 
deep in grade A _ prime 
Alaskan salmon. Of course, 
they have their raingear on, 
but the slime runs down 
their boots anyway. 

The crane from. the 
processing boat lowers a 


brailer into the hold to the 
off-loaders. A brailer is a 
net for holding salmon. 
The off-loaders throw the 
fish into the brailer, as the 
sticky, red slime flies in all 
directions. The brailer is 
then raised and dumped 


to come. 

On the line, the door to 
the holding tank is opened 
hydrolically. The table is > 
instantly filled with smelly, - 
slimy salmon, 

For the next eight to 10 
hours the crew does nothing 
but scrape, cut, wash and 
freeze about 80 tons of 
processed salmon, Of 
course, every two _ hours 


there is a 15-minute break. 
Every six hours the crew 
gets a meal. The food, with 
the exception of the weekly 
dose of salmon required by 


see SALMON, page 21 
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Feminism and Religion 
to be Discussed 


By NANCY FISCHER 


Future, will speak Friday regard 


‘Women in the 


Feminism and _ religion evening on “The Threshold Church,” and Rev. Mar- 


can be understood as two of a 


historical movements 
evolution. Feminism 
doubtedly 


New 


at Georgetown 


thoughts regarding women’s University, will consider ‘‘A 
rights; a feminism coming- Feminist Faith” early Satur- 
of-age is concerned with day morning, and James B. 


women assuming 
socio-political 


seeking 


their Nelson, a professor of Chris- 
responsibili- tian ethics at United Theo- 
ties. Religion is commonly logical 
associated with the idea of Twin Cities, 
refuge from the Saturday 


Seminary of the 
will speak 
afternoon on 


world, rather than assuming “Toward a New Spirituality 
adult responsibility for the for Males.’’ | 


world. 

A major 
concerning the future of 
feminism and religion will 
be held on Friday and 
Saturday, November 18 and 
19 in Rowell building on 
the UVM campus. The 
| conference will focus on 
feminism and religion and 
the way in which religion 
has contributed to the 
oppression of women. 

Three leading speakers 
will discuss related topics at 
the conference. Elizabeth 


Dodson Gray, an environ- 
mentalist, futurist, and co- 
director of the Bolton Insti- 
Sustainable 


mite. for =a 


66, --OUr Vv 


In addition to the three 


conference key speakers, six workshops 


will be offered. Elizabeth 
and David Dodson Gray will 
speak on the “Future of 
Sexuality.” Former  Ver- 
mont Lt. Gov. Madeleine 
Kunin will consider the 
“Politics of Women’s Spiri- 
tuality.’” Deborah Marko- 
witz, of the Ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue, will discuss 
“Feminism and Judaism,’’ 
and Steven C. Rockefeller, 
dean of Middlebury College, 
will discuss ‘“‘Feminism and 
Buddhism.” In _ addition, 
Elizabeth Henry, a counse- 
lor and representative of 
women in the church, will 


best 


bowl of soup in 
all New England.. Te 


Neal Weiner & David Schwartz 
Authors and food critics 


and they continue... 


6¢ certainly among the most stunningly beauti- 
ful restaurants to be found anywhere... 
... When you consider that the food is excellent 
French cooking and the prices no higher than 
at a neighborhood eatery, it’s a place not to be 
missed if you've got the time to savor its 


splendors. 99 


Neal Weiner & David Schwartz 
The Interstate Gourmet- 
New England, 1983 


6¢ The standout for dining is the Deja Vu... Its 
dimly lit interior gleams with fine-crafted 
wood and brass and its French menu ts 


affordable. 9? 


Boston Globe 
June 5, 1983 


$6 Most popular restaurant in Vermont. 39 
Results of the Vermont 
Dining Survey by the 
Vermont Dining Guide 1983 


USA TODAY includes the Deja Vu in a list of 
favorite restaurants from across the country 
(3 were included from Vermont). 

USA TODAY 

July 13, 1983 


ye 


CB 
AE 
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Burlington 


Journey.” cheta Townsend, associate 

in Madonna Kolbenschlag, of minister at the First United 
un- the Woodstock Theological Methodist Church of Bur- 
conjures Institute 


lington, will talk on ‘‘Femi- 
nism and the Ordained 
Ministry.”’ 

The conference will be 
sponsored by various organ- 
izations on and off the 
UVM campus. Students will 
be admitted free. Admission 
for non-student participants 
will be $10. 

The conference will 
consider what resources, if 
any, feminism has to offer 
religion. For centuries reli- 
gion has been ambivalent to 
the body and to nature. 
Women throughout history 
have been associated with 
the flesh, matter and nature 
in general (e.g. ‘Mother 
Nature’’). It. could be that 
women are meant to keep 
religion honest, healthy and 
embodied. 

To obtain registration 
forms, or for further infor- 
mation regarding the con- 
ference, please contact 
Nancy Fischer at 656-4264 

or Roddy’ Cleary’ at 
656-3882 or 862-1898. 


THE 
WORLD 
IS YOUR 
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Semester at Sea 


CAMPUS. 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, with stops 
in South America, Africa, South 
Asia and the Orient. Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


SALMON 
continued from page 20 


law, is surprisingly good: it 
is law in Alaska that you 
must eat any food you 
process once a week, just to 
make sure you’re willing to 
eat what you’ve processed. 

When the last fish is put 
into the freezers, the crew 
trudges to their “state 
rooms.” A few stragglers 
remain to clean up. They 
are usually the die-hard 
college students who need 
the extra money. 

Three hours later, the 
boss gently wakes the crew 
up. 

The crew then takes all 
the frozen-solid fish out of 
the freezers, boxes ‘them 
and stacks them in the hold 
of the ship. The hold where 
the fish are brought is kept 
at a constant 27. degrees 
below zero. This stripping 
of the freezers only takes a 
couple of hours. Then the 
whole cycle begins again 
with the off-loading. 

But Alaska is still a 
great experience. Go out 
with a friend or two. Leave 
in mid-May and enjoy the 
scenery in “the land where 
the sun never sets.” Count- 


less campgrounds help 
house students from all over 
the world. I met people 
from around the United 
States, not to mention a 
few from China, Japan, and 
South Africa. 

The State of Alaska 
Employment Agency helps 
people find jobs every day. 
It hires into cannery work 
about 3,000 college stu- 
dents every summer. Other 
jobs, ranging from cooking 
to construction work, are 
also. available for  job- 
seekers. 

Cannery work is a good 
way to ‘discover oneself. 
The pay is terrific. You 
work long and hard, but it 
is not unusual for someone 
to make more than $5,000 
in a couple of months. It is 
also a good way to discover 
personal limits, both physi- 
cal and emotional. The 
opportunity to meet other 
people from all over the 
world, even the hospitable 
Alaskan natives, should not 
be discounted either. 

I not only recommend 
going to Alaska to every- 
one, but I plan on returning 
there myself next summer. 
The oldtimers say it isn’t 
the same the second time 
through. I hope they’re . 
wrong. « 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester 
at Sea offers students an academic program of the 
highest standards with related in-port experiences. This 
full semester is available to qualified students from all 
accredited colleges and universities. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh 
and other leading universities and augmented by guest 
experts, more than 60 university courses are offered. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, are available. 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 
18,000 ton ship, registered in Liberia and built in 
America. Semester at Sea admits students without 
regard to color, race or creed. 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 
(412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. 


Adult Education Programs are also available. 


Slide Presentation on Nov. 15th at 7:30pm, North Lounge Billings 
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FINEST MEATS IN TOWN 


Daily Specials: 
Mon. & Thurs. — Ham & Swiss 
Tues. & Fri. — Chef's Salad 


SOUPS & CHOWDERS 


OPEN 8-8 Mon.-Fri. 
864-4500 


179 Bank St. Next to Tick-Tock Shop 


EARL STRE 


FANTASTIC SPECIA 
Now through the Holidays 


(QuOn Grr 


ET BEVERAG 


LS — ALL WEEKEND! 


i eo a ted eh Hetero 
Fd a age PP aA pen 


f Andre Champagne $ 2.46 

He 

uf All Mixers gt. bottles 

i Canada dry 

‘ Schweppes $1.20 

t ‘ Seagrams plus deposit 

Alfredo’s, 79 Mechanics Lane, 864-0854 

i COME SEE OUR An alley. What an ingenious location for a small, 

! : EXCELLENT & classically Italian restaurant. Being from New York, I 

' Bud& Bud Lite ¢ 2.90 COMPLETE WINE found eating a delicately prepared meal while viewing an 

f 12 oz. bottles plus deposit ane BEER alley out of a picture frame window both familiar and’ 

: Old Milwaukee $4.05 SELECTION ON wes | 

- twelve packs plus deposit DISPLAY] Alfredo’s successfully completed this description 

‘ and in turn, provided my companion and me with a 

: delicious and perfectly satisfying meal for a reasonable 

t 240 Pearl St. Next to the cost. 

iu cor. of Pearl and Union Sts. State Liquor Store Although the closely packed cafe was filled, we were 
Burlington seated immediately. 


After the waitress gave us our menus and thought- 
fully placed a flickering candle on our table, my com- 
panion and I relaxed with a half-liter of the house white 
wine ($4.25). 


Soon after we ordered, our waitress brought us a hot 
antipasto for an appetizer. It consisted of baked clams, 
eggplant, stuffed mushrooms, shrimp and an artichoke 
on a creamy seafood sauce ($5.50). My only complaint — 
here was that the mushrooms were very tough and I 
don’t like eggplant (my guest praised it). Another 
appetizer offered was Spedino alla Romana, a nice dish 
of bread and cheese dipped in egg batter, deep fried and 
covered with anchovy sauce ($4). 
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Now Available! 
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Computer Rental Time 
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After another glass of wine, bread and small salads 
(not included with the entree), the waitress brought us 
our main dishes. I had the Chicken Scapariello Special, a 
boneless breast of chicken sauteed in white wine, lemon 
and garlic ($7.25). It was delicately prepared and 
extremely satisfying. It was a nice-sized portion with A 
just the right spices and not too much garlic. The 
vegetable, freshly steamed broccoli on rice, was firm and 
tasty, a great combination. 


a Pee 


My companion chose the Veal Scaloppine Marsala 
($8.95). We both agreed it was delicious. Our only 
complaint was the side order of shells which were chewy 
and covered by a watery red sauce. 


Other specials included Veal Caccitore ($8.25), 
Shrimp Francese ($9.25) and _ Tortellina Papalini 
($7.25). 


For dessert, we took a sinful plunge, ordering a 
cannoli ($1.75) and a piece of ammeretto cheesecake in 
a chocolate chip crust ($3). Needless to say, we had 
trouble finishing them. We tried our best, of course. 


Both CPM and MSDOS Operating Environments 


$20/Hour Includes Use of Software and Printer. 


By Appointments Only 


Although we went a touch overboard, a satisfying 
dinner for two could cost a reasonable $25. 


Software Learning Center 
133 St. Paul St., Burlington 
862-0158 


a 
a: 
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Feeling satisfied, I left Alfredo’s Restaurant with a 
wide smile and the best meal I’ve eaten since I got my 
mealcard. 


—Susan Janow 


Makin’ Up For Lost Time. 


Open Sundays 


PROGRA The U.S. Navy is now accepting 
applications for scholarships to 
qualified students who plan to enroll in an accredited A.M.A. 


or A.O.A. Medical School in the United States. 
Here’s what you can expect once selected: 


@ Up to 4 years’ full tuition including books, fees, and 
necessary equipment. 


@ A monthly stipend of $579 for living expenses 
e Commission an Ensign in the Inactive Reserve 
® Opportunities to pursue clinical and professional duties 


Medical School presents a heavy financial burden. We have a 
solution which will provide you the financial assistance and a 
commission in the Navy at the same time. The Navy Information 
Team will be on Campus in the Lounge at Rowell Hall on November 16th. 
For more information, call (617) 223-0222 collect, 

Mon: -'Wed., 9 AM - 3 PM or send resume to Navy Medical 
Programs, OP-25, 470 Atlantic Avenue, 

Suite 1203, Boston, MA 02210. 


862-1947 


Accounting Students 


A representative fom the office of 
the New York State Comptroller 
will be on campus Wednesday, 
November 16, 1983. Sign up at the 
Career Services Office for the 
group information sessions. We 
hope to see you there and to 
answer any questions you may 
have on employment or the Civil] 
Service examination for profes-| 
sional accountants. 


Cuts, Perms, 
Styling, Coloring 


Only one of these pens 
Is thin enough 
to draw the line below: 


Haircuts Just $5 


BEAUTY 
SALON 


Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00 to 8:00 
Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 
Phone: 658-6334 or walk in. 


The newest innovation in writing is the Pilot 
Precise rolling ball pen. It writes extra thin 
and extra smooth because of its micro ball 
and needle-like stainless steel collar. A 
unique pen at a uniquely \ 
affordable price. fe... 

Only $1.19. 
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The rolling ball pen that revolutionizes thin writing. 
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Vermont Opens Cross’ Final CampaignWith 2 Wins 


Optimism 
Renewed Once 
Again 


__It was another opening 
night at Gutterson. As 


usual, Charlie Catamount: . 


was there, hexing Norwich’s 
net. Before the game the 
band rehearsed, players 
took their warm-ups, and 
fans nervously awaited the 
first drop of the puck. All 
these activities are common 
to every UVM season open- 
er. Equally familiar was the 
sight of Coach Jim Cross 
standing stoically behind 
the Cats’ bench, arms fold- 
ed. 


And with one magical 
opening face-off, UVM’s 
ugly 6-21-1 1982-83 record 
was transformed to 0-0 with 
the optimism of a new 
campaign accompanying it. 


See OPTIMISM, page 27 


Cats Beat 
Plattsburgh, 
4-2 


' By SEAN MEHEGAN 
What the Plattsburgh 
State Cardinals did to the} 
Catamounts last night was 
enough to throw a scare 
pinto Mr, T. 
— In a span of 38 seconds 
fa late in the third period, 
| Plattsburgh rattled off two 
quick goals to cut UVM’s 
seemingly secure lead to 
(43-2, but the Cats held on 
| | for a tenuous 4-2 win. 
Freshman Shannon 
|(Major) Deegan, who inau- 
j;gurated his UVM career 
with a goal against Norwich 
Saturday, scored an empty 
Inet goal with 34 seconds 
| left to ice the victory. 
“We played a 56-minute 
}game tonight,” said coach 
! Jim Cross. ‘“‘We stuck to our 
game plan for the first 56 
minutes, but in the last 
ithree or four minutes some 
people started _ thinking 
about. offense, and we went 
off-cocked. What we did 


SHANNON DEEGAN TESTS THE NORWICH DEFENSE: The Catamounts soundly 


thrashed the Cadets, 9-4, to open the season. | 


was not good.” 

Indeed. After last night, 
the mere mentioning of the 
name Doug Smoke to UVM 
thockey fans will warrant a 
itrip to the nearest. para- 
medic unit. At 16:01 of the 
last. period the Cardinal 
senior took a pass from 
‘right wing Peter De Armas 
and backhanded the puck 
through a_ skewered Cat 
See HOCKEY, page 27 


Soccer Catamounts End Embarrassing 4-10-1 Year 


By ANDY COOK 

It wasn’t the worst 
season in UVM soccer his- 
tory, but in some ways it 
was the most embarrassing. 
Enroute to a 4-10-1 finish, 
the Catamounts were shut- 
out nine times, scored just 
15 goals, and lost a 6-0 
game and two 4-0 decisions. 

They gave up early goals 
on numerous occasions, and 
often were unable to clamp 
down on the opposition 
after falling behind. And 
their offense kept alive 
Vermont’s dubious six-year 
streak of not being able to 
win a game if the defense 
gave up more than one goal. 

“The early goals we 
gave up played havoc with 
us,”’ said coach Paul Rein- 
hardt. ‘And often they 
were easy goals. 

“Plus having to play 
Boston College and Connec- 
ticut so early in the season 
on the road was tough. I’m 
not going to second guess 
anything, but (that) certain- 
ly made it difficult during 
the transition year.”’ 

But what really made 
the season dismal was Ver- 
mont’s inability to bounce 
back after falling behind on 
a cheap or early goal. 
Against usually beatable 
New Hampshire, for exam- 
ple, the Cats gave up an 

| early tally and then allowed 


24 


at least two more easy ones 
on their way to a 4-0 
defeat. And against Ply- 
mouth State they gave upa 
goal 15 seconds into the 
contest and never recover- 
ed, losing 6-0 to the Pan- 
thers. Plymouth State coach 
Gerd Lutter said the early 
tally set a certain mood 
from which Vermont was 
never able to recover. 

In other games, Ver- 
mont didn’t collapse, but 
still gave up at least one 
cheap goal that made the 
difference in the outcome. 

“If I knew what trig- 
gered that I would have had 
it stopped,”’ Reinhardt said. 
‘But the type of effort in 
our last game (a 3-2 over- 
time loss to Yale) was 
certainly indicative of the 
winning ways we’ve had in 
the past.’’ 

Although some of these 
one-sided losses were never 
expected, everybody knew 
the Cats would be _ hard- 
pressed to find a winning 
combination when the sea- 
son began. Francois Borel, 
the leading scorer from last 
year, was redshirted because 
of a knee injury. Another 
forward, Jim Mitchell, was 
forced to sit out a year 
because of mononucleosis. 
Senior forward Doug Nedde 
sustained an early season 
injury, as did senior sweeper 


Chris Castano. All-America 
goaltender Skip Gilbert had 
graduated. So had reliable 
and dependable midfielders 
Chris Morrison and David 
Eddy. 

Still, Reinhardt expec- 
ted better things. 

“It was a surprise that 
we didn’t register a fifty- 
fifty season,” he said. “I 
knew to be successful we 
had to grow as the season 
continued. That growth 
showed signs at certain 
areas, but it didn’t show up 
in all the right areas. 

“(Now) we must stress 
top athletic performances 
and be more demanding of 
our players. We must ex- 
plore types of situations 
that will make us stronger.” 

“We have a lot of young 
players coming back,” said 
junior wing Shawn Kelley. 
‘‘We just need a little more 
direction. I’m really looking 
forward to (next year).”’ 

Of course, it is far too 
early for Reinhardt to give a 
position-by-position outline 
for next year, but there are 
some clues about who will 
be the starters. Borel will be 
back up front, and he will 
probably be joined by Mit- 
chell and Doc Ellis, who 
led Vermont this year with 
six goals. Kelley, who 
tallied three times last year 
See SOCCER, page 26 


THE LEADING SCORER: Doc Ellis (13) 
Kirk Fernald Sunday. Ellis scored twice against the 
Bulldogs to finish with six goals. 


. 
CHRIS BENTLEY 
battles Yale’s 
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Castano’s Hallmarks: Consistency and Durability 


By ANDY COOK 
The career that started inauspiciously in 
the gym classes of a Texas grade school 
probably ended in an equally quiet way 
Sunday. 
Chris Castano, the senior sweeper and 
feaptain of the soccer Catamounts, played his 


59th and final game for UVM five days 


ago, and barring any professional tryout, it’s 
time to move on to a career in his major: 
forestry. In Castano’s words: “I have always 
thought that after four years it was time for 
something else.” 

He will be moving on after playing stints 
with an Arlington, Texas select team, a Dallas 
try-out team that toured Great Britain, 
the Pittsford-Mendon, N.Y. high school 
squad, and the UVM soccer Catamounts. 
Castano’s teams during the last four years had 
their shares of ups and downs (26-31-5), but 
through it all, “‘Coz’’ distinguished himself as 
a poised and durable player. 

“His quality was apparent from the 
beginning,” Vermont coach Paul Rein- 
hardt said. “He assumed leadership imme- 
diately, and he sustained it for four years.” 

“There was never a doubt in my mind 
that he would make it (in college soccer),”’ 
said Pittsford-Mendon coach Joe Borrosh . 
“The thing that always impressed me was his 
composure. He never panicked.”’ 


Castano developed his soccer skills despite 


his family’s relocating several times, including 


a move to upstate New York after his sopho- . 


more year in high school. He signed up for the f= : 


_|Arlington City league when he was in junior 
high school and played halfback, as well 
as forward and even goalie. Two years later, 
he switched teams and joined the Rockets, 
and played six years for them. That team 
won the city championship five years in a row 
and for three years was the Texas~state 
champion. 

**T learned soccer through them (the Roc- 
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ERMONT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR A 
1983-1984 SEASON SKI PASS * 


Al 


SUGARBUSH NORTH SKI RESORT 


7 Lifts — 40 Trails - 26OO Foot Vertical 
The Best Value — The Most Skiing Terrain — 
And The Longest Ski Season For The Money 


SKI FOR ONLY 


Contact Your Local College Rep or 
The Downhill Edge Ski Shop 
For Eligibility and Application Forms 


| Deadline For $135 Price - December 4, 1983 
After December 4 Vt. College student Pass Still Available At $165 


JK NOT VALID DURING HOLIDAYS 
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"CHRIS BENTLEY 
THE END OF A CAREER: Soccer captain Chris 


Castano in action against Yale Sunday, 


' 
‘cm oes en eee eee ee 


kets),’’ Castano said. “It was good competi- 


tion and taught me everything I know.”’ 

At age 14, he made a trip to Great Britain 
with a try-out team from Dallas called the 
Longhorns. For five weeks, Castano and his 


| teammates received valuable experience play- 


ing British teams, but his career received a 
hiatus for the next two years. After eight 
years in Arlington, Castano’s family was trans- 
ferred to Pittsford, a suburb of Rochester. 


|) Because the soccer schedule at his Texas 


school and his new school in New York state 
didn’t coincide, Castano didn’t play organized 
soccer until his junior year. 

“We moved mostly when I was young,” 
Castano said. ““But when we moved after my 
sophomore year, we had lived in Arlington for 
a long time, so that was tough. 

“But moving north opened up more 
opportunities for me. I had more chances to 


| travel and to play in the Empire State games.”’ 


Castano was a newcomer on a Pittsford 


| | team that didn’t know the meaning of the 
/ word failure. In its three previous seasons, 
the school had won section titles. “‘He came}. 


in with a lot of publicity,” recalled Borrosh. 
‘“‘We had heard he was good, but you hear 
that about a lot of kids, yet they end up not 
doing so well. Yet he observed and watch- 
ed and didn’t try to be pushy. And he was 


| intelligent enough to adjust to new situations,| 


because we were playing with just three 
backs (instead of four).”’ : 

The glory years continued. In 1979, 
Pittsford-Mendon won another sectional title, 


|» and then lost the state championship to 
| Roslyn High School (UVM fullback Phil 
‘VanderWilden’s school), 1-0. The following 
| year, Castano was named All-State and All- 
* America as he led his team to the state title 
‘with a 5-0 win over Rye. 


‘‘Somewhere along the line I saw pictures 


See DURABILITY, page 28 
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Educational Center 


‘PREPARE FOR: Jan.28, 1984 


GNIAT 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


CALL (802) 


TEST PREPARATION 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Permanent Centers 
In More Than 120 Major US Cities & Abroad 


Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


Burlington 


Foreign & Domestic Service 


Towing Road Service 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


SAILBOARD SAILS 


Save 40-25% on all sails 


in stock, and receive a 


Sage Senseo toward a wetsuit 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
_ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Guaranteed Work 


FILTOVENA 


D 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 


Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 


Pin head and power head. 
Vertical or Horizontal cut. 
Sizes from 3.7 to 7.0 sq. m. 


SAILBOAT SAILS 


Storm jibs, genoas, spinnakers. 
Stock or custom. 
White and colors. 


| CLASS STARTS 
IN DECEMBER 


655-3300 


864-9535 


505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
til 11:00 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer Drops ECAC Final 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
PHILADELPHIA — As 
the women’s soccer team 
returned from the ECAC 
championships late Satur-, 
day, the bus was filled 
with a mixture of emotions. 

There was the satisfac- 
tion lingering from Friday’s 
opening round victory over 
host Villanova, the pride of 
having played equal to, if 
not superior than, William 
and Mary. But that was 
combined with the dis- 
appointment over losing 
that game — the champion- 
ship game — by a single 
goal. 

But the _ second-place 
finish was not an accurate 
indication of the Cata- 
mounts in peak form. As- 
comedian W. C. Fields once 
said: On the whole, they’d 
rather be in Philadelphia. 


William and Mary’s 1-0 


-victory in the championship 


proves that soccer is a game 
of breaks and _ bounces, 
most of which favor the 
victors. The game’s only 
goal came midway through 
the first half, as the action 
was shifting rapidly from 
one end of the field to the 
other. Midfielder Diane 
Fzczypinski collected a ball 
just inside the 18-yard line 
from the right side and 
lofted a cross in front of the 


Soccer Cats 


continued from page 24 


but only once this cam- 
paign, might be moved 
back to midfield or, as 
Reinhardt has _ suggested, 
could remain up front ina 
new, four-forward forma- 
tion. “Anything is possible 
at this stage,’’ the coach 
said. 

The midfield will cer- 
tainly feature Mark Smith, 


whose __ performance _ this 
year Reinhardt called 
“brilliant. 


“He really took charge 
out there,” the coach said. 
“He distributed and marked 
well. He may resemble a 
Dave Eddy.” 

Nick Lewis will also be 
back at midfield as could 
Mark Lev, a “definite star- 
ter,” according to Rein- 
hardt. However, Lev could 
be used up front. 

Reinhardt feels pretty 
confident about his defense. 


Athlete of the Week/ KEVIN FOSTER 


By AMOS KAMIL 


In the hockey Cats’ 
opening day 9-4 triumph 
over the Norwich Cadets, 
Kevin Foster collected 
seven assists. The junior 
forward from Glen Ridge, 
N.J. shattered the UVM 
record of five assists shared 
previously by five players. 
Foster assisted on _ each 
of the two goals scored by 
Mark Litton and Mike 
O’Connor as well as on 
single tallies by Norris Jor- 


net. The pass found the 
waiting forehead of wing 
Elizabeth Burr, who direc- 
ted it neatly into the goal. 

This would be William 
and Mary’s only — serious 
threat, as Vermont keeper 
Stephanie Alfaro easily fen- 
ded off the opposition’s 
remaining seven shots. “We 
weren’t marking well in the 
first half,’ said Vermont 
defender Patti  Senecal. 
*‘But we settled down in the 
second half and played our 
game.” 

Settling down was all 
the Cats needed, but it 
came just after what would 
be the game’s_ deciding 
point. Vermont shifted into 
high gear for the second 
half, but William and Mary 
weathered 
shots, with help from full- 
back Cindy Dantzsher. 

The close marking of 
Cats’ mid-fielder Heidi 
Comeau, who tallied a goal 
and an assist in the first 
round victory, helped con- 
trol William and Mary. ‘‘We 
assigned a player to run 
with Comeau the whole 
game,’ said William and 
Mary coach John Charles. 
‘That helped us a lot.” This 
maneuver did not win much 
applause from the Vermont 
sideline. “It takes away 
from the sport when they 


the = Cats*=14= 


take a player out like that,” 
said Alfaro. 

The officials received 
similar plaudits from the 
Catamounts, who felt as if 
they were being taken out 
of their game a _ bit. 
(Coach) John (Carter) told 
us at halftime the most 
important thing to do was 
to wipe the referees out of 
our minds,’”’ said forward 
Stephanie Crames. 

But fullback Lori Basi- 
lone said: “It was hard to 
keep our poise with the 
calls. 

‘We had better changes, 
but we just couldn’t put it 
in,”’ said Carter. ‘‘We out- 
played them.”’ 


Not to be overlooked 
was the Cats’ strong show- 
ing in the 2-0 victory over a 
tough Villanova squad, led 
by scoring threat Cathy 
Ford (42 points this year). 
Vermont wasted no time in 
scoring, as Michelin Sortor 
took a feed from Comeau 
15 yards out and lofted it 
over the Wildcats’ keeper. 
Comeau added the other 
goal, tallying. late in the 
game with an 18-yard blast 
inside the right post. 

The team’s final record: 
is 10-6 (including games 
against five top ten OPES 
nents). 


Finish Season at 4-101 


Dave Grose, forced to play 
offense during the team’s 
scoring doldrums this year, 
will be back in defense, as 
will Phil VanderWilden, a 
solid performer the last two 
seasons, as well as Jeff 
Fannon and Paul Koks, two 
recent. acquisitions from the 
“B” team. 


Reinhardt said the goal- 
tending job will be decided 
in next year’s practices, but 
feels both freshman John 
Matson and _ sophomore 
Steve Nedde ‘“‘possess good 
leadership qualities.”’ Nedde 
started off this year as the 
number one goalie, but as 
the season progressed, Mat- 
son got his playing time. 
Nedde’s_ best game _ was 
against Connecticut, when 
his Catamounts lost 2-0 
despite being outshot 27-1. 
Matson was probably at his 
best against Fairleigh Dic- 


~ years, 


kinson, when ‘UVM lost 
only 2-0 despite being out- 
shot 20-1 to the nation’s 
12th ranked team. 
Reinhardt will be back 
for his tenth year at the 
helm. Although he guided 
Vermont to four playoff 
berths in his first seven 
the lack of soccer 
scholarships at UVM _ has 
made his task of getting 
back to the NCAA tourna- 
ment more difficult. 
“Vermont’s a place I 
like,’’ he said. ‘‘No matter 
where you go, there are 
challenges. The players here 
have a_ relentless desire 
to play and improve. These 
qualities are untouchable. 


“Our ultimate goal is to 
be number one in New 
England when the rankings 
come out. Realistically, it’s 
within our grasp. It’s ob-| | 
tainable.”’ e 


dan, Shannon Deegan and 
Don Crowley. Coach Jim 
Cross, pleased with the 
opener, said that ‘Kevin 


played extremely well on past but the puck seemed to 
the power play. I have seen find the net Saturday 


Se 
862-8383 
him play that well in the night.” 
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continued, from page 24 


defense and past UVM 
goalie Tom Draper. 
Thirty-eight seconds 


later, before you could say, 
‘defensive collapse,” 
Smoke provided an encore 
performance. Somehow get- 
ting open smack‘dab in the 
crease, Smoke smoked a 
wrist shot past :a shocked 
Draper, and the margin was 
narrowed to 38-2. 

But ah, sweet revenge. 

Last year, the Cardinals 
dealt the Catamounts their 


first loss of the season, 
winning a 4-3 overtime 
decision at Plattsburgh. 


That loss seemed to set the 
trend for the remainder of 
the season, and it was easy 
to discern that there’s some 
bad blood between these 
two teams. But Cross, ever 
the diplomat, rejected that 
factor. 

Watching the first 
period, one got the impres- 
sion that neither team had 
played a minute of hockey 
this season. Passing was 
sloppy, both offenses were 
tentative, and neither team 
appeared to want the puck. 
You never would have 
guessed that this was the 
same Vermont team that 
had so efficiently buried 
Norwich 9-4 last Saturday. 


Scoring opportunities 
came knocking several times 
for the Catamounts. In the 
third minute, after a Car- 
-|dinal penalty, both Steve 
Kayser and Mark Litton 
came. close, registering 
blasts from the left point 
(Litton’s hit the _ post). 
Then, at 12:27, senior 
‘|defenseman Sylvain Bros- 


-and Tony Messina 


seau got a pass near the left 
point and rocketed it at 
Dan Bedard, the Plattsburgh 
keeper. Bedard, who played 
a solid game with 30 saves, 
snared the puck, and shov- 
ing ensued in front of the 
Cardinal net. 

But just when it seemed 
that Bedard would make 
this night unpleasant for the 
UVM faithful, Norris Jor- 
dan broke the = scoreless 
deadlock at 7:15 of the 
second period. Forward 
Don Crowley, who had a 
goal and two assists against 
Norwich, fired a shot from 
the blue line that caromed 
off Bedard. Jordan, at the 
right place at the right time, 
dumped it in past the 
sprawling Cardinal goalie. 

In the third period, it 
seemed that a blowout was 
in the making. Bedard, who 
at times appeared in want 
for some fundamentals — he 
was often dangerously out 
of position — finally paid 
the price. After a Cardinal 
slap shot rebounded off his 
chest, the Cardinal goalie 


committed a cardinal sin by - 


trying to shovel the puck 
across the crease to a 
waiting teammate. Litton 
tiptoed in, intercepted the 


,and shot it into the | 
_pass,and shot it into a 6-0, Nov. 6. Rick McGuire 


net. 

The winning tally came 
just 78 seconds later, when 
Brosseau’s slap shot ping- 
ponged off Kevin Foster 
and 
found its way into the 
Plattsburgh net. Give the 
goal-to Messina: 

“T liked a lot of the 
things I saw out there,”’ said 
Cross. ‘““This game has been 


a learning experience, and : 


Optimism Was Renewed 


continued from page 24 


“Every year begins with a 
lot of optimism,”’ said Dick 
Whittier, UVM’s director of 
sports information. ‘‘The 
players are sky high.”’ 

“T’m excited for the 
game to start,’’ said Don 
Aichroth, a season ticket 
holder for the past 15 years. 
“I’m always ready to travel 
to the playoffs.”’ 

The pre-game hopes 
weren’t exclusive of the 
student body, either. Junior 
Kai Figwer said, “I think 
with the addition of the 


four Canadians and _ the 
absence of that whole 
(Kirk) McCaskill _ story, 


things will be a lot more 
settled this year.” But ever 
the fan Figwer added, “I’ll 
be coming to these games 
no matter what they do.”’ 

The crowd’s confidence 
must have filtered down to 
the ice because Norwich 
was handled with relative 
ease, and this was not to be 
a match-up of two friendly 
, Vermont rivals. From the 
‘first warm-up around the 
ice, when defenseman 
Henry Owen gave a Nor- 
wich skater a little greeting 
bump, to the final buzzer, 
the hitting was hard and 
consistent. Sophomore 
Mike Maher, who netted a 
nifty break-in to widen the 
Cats’ first period gap to 4-2, 
said, “It was real physical 
out there.”’ 


One game with the 
Cadets. does not a season 
make, but several observa- 
tions can be drawn from the 
victory. One critical area 
is defense, and with the 
exception of some lapses on 
Norwich power plays, it 
looked good. ‘“The key for 
them is defense,” Whit- 
tier said.. “If they play 
better than average defense 
they’ll make the playoffs.” 

“There was much.more 
enthusiasm on_ defense,” 


said Kevin Foster, the 
junior center who set a 
Vermont record with seven 
assists. ‘‘We’re playing much 
better team defense but 
we’ve still got to work a lot. 
They shouldn’t have scored 
four goals.”’ 

A pleasant surprise con- 
cerning the defense was the 
play of the 16-year-old 
freshman goalie, Tom Dra- 
per. The Outremont, Que- 
bec native didn’t play like 
the high schooler he would 
be if he lived in the States. 
But then again, 19-year-old 
Tom Barrasso is the starting 
netminder for the Buffalo 
Sabres. “I was nervous this 
morning,’”’ . Draper _ said. 
“But by game time the 
pressure was off.” 

“Tom really 
himself tonight,” 
Mike O’Connor said. 
was awesome.” 

O’Connor’s 


proved 
center 
‘Tle 


improved 


.. game could be a big factor 
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Hockey Cats Defeat Plattsburgh State| ff yy 043.7 


what we’ve learned is that 
you have to grind it out to 
the last second of the 
game.” 

Despite their 2-0 record, 
the Catamounts almost 
assuredly cannot afford 
four minute comatose 
lapses if they want to 
beat St. Lawrence, whom 
they play at Gutterson Nov. 
19 (WVMT, 620 AM, 7:30 
p.m.). The Fighting Saints 
pummeled this same Platts- 
burgh St. team, '7-2. 

“In our league you have 


to play close-checking, 
defensive hockey,” — said 
Cross. “You don’t want to 


get involved in shootouts.”’ 
For the first 56 minutes 


Cross had reason to be 


pleased. = 


UVM ‘A?’ and 
‘B’ Rugby 
Teams Top 
Plattsburgh 


The UVM rugby team 
defeated Plattsburgh State, 


scored the only try, with 
Chris Shay ad«iing the two- 
point conversion. 


The UVM rugby B team 
defeated Plattsburgh, 12-0. 
McGuire and Tom Fontaine 
scored.the tries and Steve 
Douglass added the two- 
point conversions. The B 
team finished 7-0 in colle- 
iate play and 7-1 overall. 


Once Again 


in the Catamounts’ success |. 


this season. Number nine, a 
member of the 1981 United 
States Junior National 
team, only scored _ three 
goals in his first two sea- 
sons. The quick-strike abi- 
lity of Cross’s troops was 
one of the night’s most 
positive notes. Within a 
two-minute span late in the 
first period and early in the 
second period, Vermont 
turned a 2-1 deficit into a 
6-2 rout. That was refresh- 
ing to see because last year, 
the ability to put close 
games out of reach was not 
part of UVM’s repertoire. 


After the game, Foster | 


epitomized the restrained 
jubilance in UVM’s locker 
room attitude. ‘“‘We played 
well for the first game,”’ he 
said. “I was anxious before 
‘cause of losing so much last 
year. But we’ve got a lot 
more depth this year. There 
isn’t one line that will go 
out on the ice and hurt us.”’ 


“It was a good start but! 
we can play a lot better,” 
Cross said. ‘Our penalty 
killers have to improve, and 
we need more discipline in; 
the neutral zone. 

“We were a bit over- 
emotionalized in the first! 
gaine.. (But) with the squad 
so competitive within we 
are ahead of last year’s 
pace by a-_ considerable 
margin.’”’ * 


Up For Lost Time. 


Open Sundays 


Saturday & 
Sunday 
Brunch 


eggs benedict 2.95 


SCUFFER bloody mary 1.00 
Hours: 
Mon-Thurs am. -10pm 
Fri-Sat 1lam-11pm 
Sun 1lam-8pm 


148 Church St. 
864-9451 
ep 


shaw ecs Co 


The Dance Maiichaiec, On was a 
Great Success 


We’d like to thank all our sponsers 
Special Thanks to: 


Bolton Valley.  Bartons Hot Tubs 
Nickelodeon Hays & Carney 
Air North Sweetwaters 

Lake Placid Hilton 


And we couldn’t have done it without 
the dancers. You did a great job! 


| 
| 
| 
: 


Dance Marathon Steering Committee 


Sponsored by 
the Vermont Heart Association 


OPRPDVLPD VL IV GG? 


Dont get knocked over in a BIG WIND 
JOIN THE 


UVM WRESTLING 
CLUB 


COMPETITION: 
Northern New England Tournament 
Matchs tentatively scheduled w/ 
Norwich, Plymouth, MIT, Annherst 
Bowdoin, and others who dare to 
to compete! 


PIRACTICE: In the Gymnastic Room 
sunday 7-9 


Mon 
Thurs 


8:30-10 
7-9 


For More Info. Call Jeff at 655-1481! 
Potential Phys. Ed. Credits and More! 
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We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could teed. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


$15 SAVINGS: no color charge on printing in 
our Color of the Week, if you bring your job 
in by Wednesday noon! 


=n t 
’ ——— 
CALL NOW TO GET IN ON Seo 
NEXT WEEK'S COLOR SPECIAL! Yor 
Tain Sh TRIS Co tated Te S| ey ee 
N ee 


© 


174 COLLEGE ST., BURLINGTON 


658-1717 


1 EXECUTIVE DRIVE (Off Patchen Rd., 


directly behind the South Burlington Post Office.) 


864-9202 


BIO 


CENTERS 


[WINTERIZE 


| COOLING 4° 
| SYSTEM 


Includes up to 2 gals. anti-freeze, flush cooling system, 


OIL CHANGE 3] 


& LUBE 


Includes up to 5 qts. 10/40 oil, oil filter & lube 


UP a 


Includes new plugs, new rotor, adjust carbarator idle, 
set timing, inspect plug wires, and distributor cap. 


| COMPLETE AUTO REPAIR— 


1900 WILLISTON RD 
S. BURLINGTON 
(NEXT TO GERMAN IMPORTS) 


: pressure test radiator, check heater, check belts & hoses. 


} 24 HOUR ROAD SERVICE—| 
LOWER LABOR RATES '172,| 


Fall Teams Successful 


By TIM KEEFE 

Now that the winter 
sports are beginning, most 
of the fall sports seasons 
have come to a _ close. 
Overall, UVM has had a 
successful fall. 

The women’s _ tennis 
team went 9-2 in the regular 
season and went on to place 
eighth out of 13 teams in 
the New England Cham- 
pionships. 

The women were led by 
Cathy Durfee, who won a 
phenomenal 10 of 11 
matches in singles competi- 
tion. Other strong singles 
players were Meg Bilgore, 
who went 7-2, and co-cap- 
tain Ruth Burtman, who 
played number-one single 
all year. 

The top doubles pairs 
were Holly Thompkins and 
Robin Cooley (5-2), and 
Dawn Fugenson and Margie 
Goldsmith (5-1). 

The men’s tennis team 
also had a fine season. Their 
final record was 7-3. 

Mike Duffy, the top 
seed as a freshman, went 
7-3, and Rich. Green went 
7-2 to lead the singles. 

Green and Duffy were 
also top doubles players. 


Green teamed with Ross 
Abrams to go 6-2. Duffy 
paired with Peter Fayro- 
jan to go 6-3. 

The women’s field hoc- 
key team finished their 
campaign 6-6-2. 

Jane Panicucci led the 
team in scoring and Amy 
Croke, Maggie McGuire, and 
Joyce DeFreest also had 
good individual seasons. 

Perhaps the most excit- 
ing game of the year was 
against Syracuse. UVM out- 
shot Syracuse 20-1 but had 
to go into overtime to win, 
1-0. 

The men’s golf team 
had some fine moments, 
beating St. Michael’s in a 
head-to-head match and 
coming within four strokes 
of winning matches with 
Middlebury, St. Michael’s, 
and Norwich. They also 
finished fourth out of six 
teams in the University of 
Rhode Island Invitational. 

Peter Albertsson, who 
led or tied for the team’s 
top finisher four times, and 
Jon Bean, who tied for 
lowest-scoring honors twice 
and finished second once, 
pulled off the top individual 
performances. 


‘Durability, Consistency 


Were Hallmarks 


continued from page 25 


of UVM,” Castano: said. “‘T 


knew I wanted a school for 
the school itself, and mot 
for just soccer. 

“I looked at a lot of 
schools, but I narrowed it 
down to Syracuse and here. 
Syracuse offered me a scho- 
larship, but I liked the 
school here and the facili- 
ties here. Because there 
were no_ scholarships, I 
knew I could get out of 
soccer if I wanted to.”’ 

Castano won the confi- 
dence of Reinhardt and his 
staff as he was named most 
valuable player in the pre- 
season Arlington, Vt. Invita- 
tional. “It was nice to step 
in and play,” he said. “I 
gained a lot of confidence.”’ 

However, the Cats 
didn’t score in their first 
five games, lost their sixth 
game in the final second, 
and finished with a 2-8-3 
mark. “I had never played 
on. a losing team, so it was a 
shock,”’ said Castano. ‘‘But 
winning and losing wasn’t as 
important as_ establishing 
myself, learning to play 
Division I soccer, and get- 
ting along with the team. 

“We lost a lot of one 
‘goal games, and after a 
while when you fall behind 
and you’re not scoring it 
becomes tough to believe 
that you can come back. 
Basically what we needed 
was a striker.” 

The following year, 
Avakian was back in the 
lineup, after  red-shirting 
1980. He scored 11 goals, 
and, highlighted by a mid- 
seacon upset of Rhode 
Island, 2-1, the Cats finish- 
ed second in New England 
and earned a date with 
Connecticut in the regional 
championship game. 


‘The URI game gave us 
an extra boost; we handled 
them easily,’’ Castano said. 
‘But Connecticut was a 
super team and the (three- 


week) layoff before the 
playoffs hurt.” Vermont) 
lost 6-2. 


In 1982, many expected 
Vermont to go back to the 
playoffs, but Castano never 
‘assumed anything. ““T never 
try to say: we’re going to 
do it. You just keep an 
open mind.” 

Vermont’s chances of 
returning to post-season 
play were squashed in a late 
season loss to Boston Col- 
lege, and the team finished 
at 9-8-1. This year, a lack of 
scoring punch sent UVM to 
a rare sub-.500 finish. 
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Castano’s friends fea- 
ture people on and off the 
field. On the field, he was a 
friend of Gilbert, a team- 
mate of his for three 
years. ‘“‘We were buddies, 
and were roommates on the 
road,’’ Castano said. ‘‘We 
used to joke around a lot. 
We would sit around or 
during practice and just 
criticize each other for the 
hell of it.” 

He is also close to Leo 
Morrill, the clubhouse man- 
ager at Centennial Field. 
Castano enjoyed chatting 
with the long-time UVM 
employee hours _ before 
practice, 

But his biggest support 
has come from his parents,]|. 
who have traveled from afar 
to see him play several 
times. “They were involved 
right off the bat,’ Castano 
said. “They went to every 
game and got involved in 
the sport. They can read the 
game pretty well.” e 
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 Lee’s Chinese 
Restaurant 


A New Chinese 
Restaurant 


Cantonese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 
* TAKE OUT ORDERS x 


Open Daily 11:30-10:00 
Closed Monday, except Holidays 
when we open at 4pm 


1900 Shelburne Rd. 985-3666 


FRESHMEN 
P 


SOPHOMORES| 


Advertising Sales Positions 
become available Spring 
Semester. If you have an in- 
terest in working for the 
Cynic Ad Crew stop by the 
basement of billings and ask 
for someone in advertising. 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
: WITH 


STUDENTS IN MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


® contact lenses 

@ eyeglasses 

@ sunglasses 

® polishing 

® contact lens 
supplies 


CONTACT LENS CENTER == 


230 College St 658-3330 
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AND NOW FOR of! /('#¢-0". 
SOMETHING , ce 
iy you sign up ror 


COMPLETELY £4”, ey, 
DIFFERENT , : 


This is the Twentieth Anniversary 6. 
of the founding of the aay 


: UVM Canadian Studies Program 


This spring the Canadian Studies Program = 
will be offering seven courses, open to all UVM students? 


No prior knowledge of Canada is required. 


HISTORY 175 ENGLISH 136 POLITICAL SCIENCE 173 


Canadian-American Contemporary Canadian 
Relations Canadian Literature Political Systems 


Stephen Kenny Lee Thompson Gregory Mahler 


1:40-2:55 Tuth 10:50-12:15 TuTh 3:10-4:25 TuTh 
402 Waterman 104 Lafayette 203 Lafayette 


HISTORY 76 FRENCH 293 GEOGRAPHY 52 


Canada Since 1867 French-Canadian Canada 


Stechen “kenny Civilization ce 


9:25-10:40 TuTh Andre Senecal 


402 Waterman 1:10-2:00 MWF 
514 \Wiaterman 
AREA & INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 91 
Introduction to Canada Most of these Courses have. as part of 
theircuriculum such events as films, 
‘Canadian Studies faculty guest speakers, and a field trip to 


12:15-1:30 TuTh Canada. 
301 Lafayette . 


10:00-10:50 MWF 
301 Lafayette 


Coce-Cole and Coke are regisiored trade-marks which identity the came product of The Goce Cole Compuny. 
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SEMINAR 


| WORKSHOP 


' 302-v8, dk.blue, AM/FM cassette 


-8:30am-5:30pm. Tuesday through 


SAT TI/12__|ISUN 11/13 


SPORTS DISCUSSION 


Susan Legere, UVM: Cellula 
Responsiveness to Growth Factors 
Correlates witha Cell’s Ability to Ex 
press the Transformed Phenotype’ 
Room B-203 Given, noon 


FILMS 


SA Films: Creepshow, B-106 Angell 
7.9:300m : 


MISC 


Undergraduate. Business Society 
meeting, 203 Lafayette, 7pm 
862-7886 

Lyric Theater presents West Side 
Story, Flynn Theatre, 80m 
UVM Phonathon Ends! 


Women’s Cros Country, NCAA Div! 
sion 1, District | Qualifier, hosted by 
UVM, Tam 

Men’‘s Cross Country, |C4A Cham 
plionships, hosted by Lehigh Univer 
sity, TBA 


: Ge Union of Concerned Students 
Rec Sports, SannieAaonesoe 1] 14 meets every Monday evening, 


Marriage in the 80's, Newman m 
Center, 7:30-990m Coe : 


Tennis, (S), (MW) Marsh Lounge, Billings, 8m 


MISC SEMINAR 


SKI RACK Sale, bring Outing Club 
Card: at Ski Rack store; 60m 


FILMS 


SA Films presents Forbidden Planet, 
B-106 Angell. 7,9:30, midnight 


MEETING 


== {Ve isti nip, Ald 
Assertiveness oe Workshop,}} Bee Suet eno ee 


sponsored by - Counseling .and} 


Testing. location SBA call x3340. }} 
|SPEAKER 


-7OmM 

Basic Accounting, 530-7 306m) : 
jee George Khoury, Enhancers, 
Regulatory Elements, and Gene E+ 


UVM Church St. Center 
Learning Skills, 7:30-9:300im, UVM 

9g f ea | pression’, Al25 Medical Alumni 
Bidg 


Church St. Center 
MUSIC 


Traditional Acoustic Music, The Fake 
Leg Hobblers and the Fallen Arches String 
Band, basement of College St Con- 
koregational Church, 8prn 


“Conquering Term Papers”, John 


MEETING Dewey Lounges, Old Mill, 4 15m 


TUES TI/15 SEMINAR 


Personal Growth Series: 
MISC Understanding How to. Work 
Through Loss”, Seminar Room, 


Poetry Reading: Judy Graham, Balley/Howe, 45:309m 

Contois Auditorium, City Hall,. “The Social and Economic Values 

7-300mM of Recreation”, L/L B132, 7om 
“Basic EKG Interpretation’, room 

‘Dana Medical Library Tour, 30m 2A? and 239, Rowell, 4m 

SKI RACK Sale, bring Outing Club “Till the Ambulance Comes”, room] | 

card, ot Ski Rack store, 60m 110, Rowell, 7pm. 


WED 11/16 


EXHIBIT 


“Weavers of Eternity”, Gua*emalan 
Cultural Exhibit, Craftsbury Room, 
Royall Tyler Theatre, 10-6 


LECTURE 


Jeff Carr: Supply-Side Economics | 
and. Structural Unemployment in’4 
Yermont’, Memorial Lounge. | 
Waterman, 8pm 


MISC 


Contemporary Art: Sources from 
the Fleming Collection. Bill Davison 
will speak on printmaking, Flenn- 
ing, 10am. 

Faculty Recital by David Neiweem, 
Baritone, and Elizabeth Metcalfe, 
Piano, with Jill Levis, Soprano, 
Recital Hall, Music Bldg., 8pm 
Senior Class Conformist Party to 
benefit United Way, Club New 
England, 9om 

“Who Are Real Vermonters?”, Flet- 
cher Library, 7:30em. 
PRE-RESGISTRATION 


IRA Film, The Verdict, 235 Marsh Life 
Science ldg., 2:30,7.9:30om 


UVM is having a party... 
8) and youre invited! 


Feb.24-26 


Lake Placid 
Whiteface Mountain 


3 Full Meals 

2 Nights Accommodations Only 
Full Day Lift Ticket . 
Motorcoach Transportation $1 17.95 
Additional Options and Services Quad Occupancy 


MUSIC 


Master Guitarist and British Folk 
Song Revivalists, Martin Carthy. 
John Kirkpatrick and Howard Evans, 
City Hall Auditorium, 8pm 


DEMONSTRATION 


| Oppose US intervention in Central 
1 America, City Hall Park, 12:30(m, 


Ongoing Exhibits 


UVM Alumni Show: Jim Reed 
Photo/Paintings, Balcony Gallery 
Fleming Museum, through 11/20 


Selections from the Japanese Col 
lection, Special Exhibitions gallery 
Fleming Museum, through 12/4. 
Drawings and Mixed Media, Ne 
York Artists Mary Beth Edelson ana 
Robert Stackhouse. Francis Col 
bum Gallery, Williams Hall, throug 
411/17. 

{Pieces of the Puzzle, Works o 
Paper and Fabric by Jea 
| Masseau, Lynda Mcintyre, Marthd 
Talbot, Marian Willmott; the Gallery 
Wving/Learning Center. UVM 
Athrough 11/17 


MISC 


“For Fashion's Sake”, Fashion Show, 
Mann Hall. Auditorium, Trinity Col 
lege, 8pm 


* Bars Open Until 4 am « 
To make a reservation or get information, call Susan Janow, 656-2913. 


$25 deposit due by Dec.2 


Ski and Party Weekend 
CLASSIFIEDS 


RENAULT LE CAR 1978. Deluxe, 
AM/FM, - 67,000 miles, excellent 
condition, no rust, new tires/bat- 
tery, 40 MPG, 658-1941 eve/wkends 
658-0800 ext 319 days. 


Thanksgiving Dinner, L/L A Bidg., 
sound floor, 50m 


ROOMMATE: Private room in 
large house with 4 UVM’ers, 1 mile 
from campus, near downtown. 
$145/mo.$ 1/5 heat and elec.5$290 
deposit. 862-8628. 


JOBS OVERSEAS MIF. (Includinz 
Australia, S.Pacific, Europe, 
Africa, Alaska, Cruise Ships, 
Airlines). All Occupations. Tem- 
porary and Full Time. $20,000 to 
$60,000. Call Now! 206-736-5102 ext. 
145. 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12| 
| years experience. Free copy editing,! 
every page quaranteed perfect! 
| Term papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
| Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. i 


PERSONALS 


R.S: Happy Birthday, you suave 
guy you...A.T. 


FOR SALE 


SAAB 99 GL 1976. 4 door, 30 MPG, 
Michelius, Runs Excellently, Must 
See. 864-4865, 862-8266, $2,900. 


ROOMMATE(S): Newly remodeled 


LIGHT FORCE Spirulina Products. 
4 bedroom apt. with 3 others. 


Full line available. Call Chuck or 
Dee Dee evenings 899-4717. 


COUNSELING OR TEACHING: 
Project Transition II has intern- 
ships and volunteer work available 
working as a job trainer with men- 
tally retarded adults hired by local 
companies. Center for Service Lear- 
ning, 656-2062. 


MUSTANG FASTBACK GT 1968. 
Very good condition. 4 speed, 


MOVING SALE! Stereo com- 
ponents, camera equip, rugs, fur- 
niture, typewriter, even my 73 
BMW! Willing to wheel and deal! 
Andrew, 658-8015. 


HELP WANTED 


$1650 or BO. 658-0647. 


UNINHIBITED GUYS needed for 
photo models-fee or commission- 
Send photo/description to 125 E. 
Allen St. SM2550, Winooski, Vt. 


ROSEMARY: Thought this would| 
be a safer way to catch your atten- 

tion than “‘spraining my ankle’’. 
MISC Happy Birthday! -F.S. 


GUITAR: Michael Gurian Hand- 
made. Excellent condition $800. 
862-3091 

SKIS: Rossignol Sunbirds, 170cm, HOUSING 
Solomon bindings, used 1 time; 
Nordica boots-ladies sz. 7; poles and 
goggles included. One price for all: 
$200. Contact Kit-656-4050/days, 
878-3577/evenings. 


“TAKE THE SPACE BETWEEN 
US AND FILL [f” with your 
keyboard and sax abilities. Players 
wanted into Police. Jeff Beck and 
more. 863-6891, 863-3042. Leave 
message for Jeff or Mark. 


Dear Harris-Millis Residents: In a 
random sampling of your 
memoboard pens, we found that out 
of the 73 pens sampled, 31° were] . 
defective and hence discarded. 
Harris-Millis gets a C-minus. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 


WANTED: Used 10 speed men’s 
bicycle $100-$150. Also want to buy 
used car, standard, fuel miser, 
around $3,000. Leave message for 
Randy, 862-4235 or 656-4412. 


ROOMMATE: Furnished apt. on 
No.Winooski Ave. near campus & 
downtown. $158 plus utilities. 
658-2104. 


GOOD USED STEREO-Bought and 


Sr skiie: “Backs 963-3711 WANTED: Person to care for my 
sold. oO xchange, ° 


two sons, age 8 and 10, M-F from 
3-6. Live near P&C shopping area 
off North Ave. Pam,862-6976. 


LOST: One tan and brown crushed 
corduroy jacket. Great sentimental 
value. Contact J.P at the Cynic. 


SPRING SUBLET: Own bedroom, 
Pearl ST. Close to everything, rent 
negotiable. Tracey or Lisa, 658-3613 


JOHN-JIM, the Poet: Where were 
you 11/3& I was disappointed you 
Saturday. didn’t show. Barbara. 
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Students must complete the 
application for the Garden State 
Graduate Fellowship for the 
1984-85 academic year and submit 
it to the Department of Higher 
Education at the above address on 
or before March 1, 1984. 

Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) scores are required for 
consideration of awards, 

For more information, call the 
toll free hotline number, 800- 
792-8670, Monday through Friday, 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Caning Workshop 


If you have a chair with a cane 
seat which needs replacing, a 
two-day workshop by well-known 
basketry teacher Nancy Cyr of 
Enosburg Falls will give it a new 
lease on life. At Shelburne Craft 
School on two consecutive Satur- 
days beginning Nov. 12 between 9 
and 4, Mrs. Cyr will teach the entire 
chair caning process. 

Pre-registration is requested. | 
Cost of the two-week class is $30 
plus materials which cost hetween 
$4 and $9 per chair. For further 
information and to register, call 
985-3648. 


Marriage in the 80s 


Dr. Peter and Mrs. Eleanor 
Tumulty will speak on Marriage in 
the 80s. Dr. Tumulty is a professor 
of philosophy at St. Michael’s 
College. This event is being spon- 
sored by the Catholic Student 
Association and will be held Sun- 
day, Nov. 18 from 7:30 to 9:00 
p-m. at the Newman Center. 
Refreshments will be served. 


Travel Catalogue 


The Council on International 
Educational Exchange (CIEE) is 
pleased to announce publication of 
the 10th edition of the Student 
Travel Catalog. This year’s booklet 
contains 64 pages packed with 
information on travel abroad, work 
exchange, and overseas study. 

Detailed information can be 
obtained through CIEE’s branch 
office located in Harvard Square, 
on 1278 Mass. Ave. To order, 
enclose $1.00 for postage and 
handling. 


Outdoor Recreation 


On Tuesday evening, Nov. 15, 
the Vermont State Parks Program 
will host Jerry McArdle, an outdoor 
recreation planner from ‘The 
Agency of Environmental Conser- 
vation and Dr. Malcomb Bevins, a 
resource economist. The discussion 
will concern both the social and 
economic values of recreation. The 
meeting will begin at 7:00 in room 
132 Living/Learning Center (B 
building). Everyone is welcome. 


The Woodlot Primer 


Over 20,000 private woodlots 
currently supply the , firewood, 
timber and recreational needs of 
New England, according to author 
Richard M. Brett in his recently 
released book, Woodlot Primer, 
published by The Country Journal. 

The Woodlot Primer, featured 
in Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science’s ‘‘Naturally Speaking”’ 
show on Vermont Public Radio, is 
now available through VINS’ sales 
shop, and offers a wealth of tips on 
proper management of small wood- 
lots. 

Orders may be placed through. 
_|VINS headquarters on Church Hill 
Road, Woodstock, Vermont, or by 
calling (802) 457-2779. The cost is 
$10.98, including sales tax and 
shipping. 


Faculty Recital 


UVM Music faculty members 
David Neiweem, baritone, ahd 
Elizabeth Metcalfe, piano, with 
guest artist, Jill Levis, soprano, 
will present a recital of music for 
voices and piano by Johannes 
Brahms at 8 o’clock, Wednesday, 
Nov. 16 in the Recital Hall. Admis- 
-sion: $3.00, $1.00 with student 
identification. Senior citizens: 
$2.00. 


Real. Vermonters 


Bill Mares and Frank Bryan, 
co-authors of the recent best-seller, 
Real Vermonters Don’t Milk Goats, 
will talk at the Fletcher Free 

| Library, 235 College St., on Wed- 
nesday, November 16, at 7:30 p.m. 
to explain the differences between 
a “‘real’?’ Vermonter and a flatland- 
er. 


Fellowship Awards 


Fellowship awards worth 
$4,000 a year will be granted to a 
limited number of Garden State 
residents who will attend New 
Jersey graduate institutions during 
the 1984-85 academic year through 
the Garden State Graduate Fellow- 
ship program. 

The Fellowships are awarded to 
students on the basis of academic 
achievement and evidence of fur- 
ther promise. They are awarded for 
one academic year, but are renew- 
able upon the recommendation of 
the institution, continued eligibility- 
of the student, and availability of 
appropriated funds for up to four 
| years of study. 


Economics Lecture 


The UVM Economics Club is 
pleased to announce the second 
event of its fall lecture series. Jeff 
Carr of the Vermont State Planning 
Office will discuss supply-side eco- 
nomics and structural unemploy- 
ment in the state. It will begin at 8 
p.m. in the Memorial Lounge of 
Waterman Building, on the 16th of 
November. 


/ ‘ou! THREE LETTERS... ALL FoR 
ME! ROX, THIS 1S M4 LUCKY DAY ! 
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Student Lounge, 2nd floor, 284 


conform. Come to the Senior Class 
Conformist Party, Wednesday, Nov. 
16. Proceeds to benefit the United 
Way. (9 p.m. — ?, Club New Eng- 


Birth Control 


A weekly Contraceptive Clinic 
will be offered beginning Friday, 
‘Nov. 11, at 3:00 p.m. The Clinic 
offers a _ film, discussion and 
description of different Birth Con- 
trol Methods; how they work; how 
to use them; and their side effects. 
Other topics that will be addressed 
include Choosing a Method of Birth 
Control, Common Mistakes in 
Using Birth Control, and Partner 
Participation. Pamphlets will also 
be available. Come to the UHS 


Conformist Dress: blue jeans, white 
shirt, white socks, white sneakers, 


tickets on sale, $3.00 in advance. 
Tickets on sale in the Bookstore 
lobby, Nov. 14-16, 10 am. — 3 
p.m. 


Ski Party at Placid! 


East Avenue every Friday at 3:00 


p.m. Everyone is welcome! UVM is having a party... and 


you’re invited! Ski Lake Placid, 
Whiteface Feb. 24-26. This Ski and 
Party weekend includes Motor- 
coach transportation, 2 nights 
accommodations, 3 full meals, full 
day lift ticket, EASY access to bars 
(open till 4 a.m.!), Olympic sites 
and shopping areas and MANY 
other options and services! ONLY 
$117.95 quad occupancy. Call 
Susan Janow at 656-2913 or: 
656-4412. Reserve your seat on the! 
bus! Initial $25 deposit due 
Dec. 2. 


CISPES Demonstration 

A demonstration opposing U:S. 
intervention in Central America and 
the Caribbean, with David Ross, 
plus music and theater, will: take 
place on Saturday, Nov. 12, 12:30 
at City Hall Park. The event is 
sponsored by the Burlington 
CISPES. For more information call 
Larry at 658-3837. 


Big Bro / Big Sis 

All big brothers and big sisters 
are invited to bring their little 
brothers and little sisters to a 
Thanksgiving party to be held 
on Saturday, Nov. 12, at. 5:00 p.m., 
in L/L A building ground floor. 
Please call 656-2062 to let us know 
if you want to come. 


Killington is OPEN! 


Killington Ski Area in Central 
Vermont opened for skiing on 
October 20, becoming the first ski 
area in the East to operate for the| 
1983-84 ski season. One to two and 
one-half feet of machine-made 
snow covered a half-mile section of 
the Upper Cascade trail at the 
summit of 4241 ft. Killington Peak. 
The terrain is suitable for advanced 
skiers only and is serviced by 
the Killington double chairlift and 
midstation. : 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 
dates: 


Senior Class Conforms? 


At past parties you’ve been... 
sex changed, black & white, punk, 
Hawaiian... You’ve had_ every 
chance to prove you are an indivi- 
dual... But in ’88 no one is free... 
The Senior Class demands that you 


Ernst & Winney Nov.10-11 
CIA Nov. 14-16 
Sprague Electric Nov. 14-16 

Nov. 14-16 


Analogic Co. 


Career Workshops: 
Monday, Nov.14 
Tuesday, Nov.15 
Wednesday, Nov.16 


‘*How to Interview’? 3-5pm. CCD 
‘*How to Interview’? 3-5pm. CCD. 
‘*‘How to Prepare a Resume’’3-5pm. 
CCD. : 
‘‘Writing Effective Cover Letters’’ 
7-9pm. L/L 216. 

‘‘Career Resources’’ Bailey/Howe 
Library Projection Room 4-5:30pm. 


Thursday, Nov.17 


Employer Information Sessions: 
Thursday, Nov.10 Texas Instruments. Fireplace Lounge 
L/L 7-9pm. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell. Sheraton, Bur- 
lington Room, 7:30-9pm. 


WELL, 1 WAS Excited ABoor 
MY LL. BEAN CATALOG... 


Wednesday, Nov.16 


land, Shelburne Rd.) Mandatory} 


dark sunglasses. Limited number of 


by 


OS 


COME TO OUR 20th 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 
°SALL THIS WEEK’? 


FREE CIDER 

FREE DONUTS } Win A 

FREE MOVIES ; 

FREE POSTERS SKI WEEKEND AT 

7 | SKI CAPITAL OF THE EAST 


Free Skiing-Free Accommodations 
For Two! Value over $300.00 


$2,000 GIVEAWAY - REGISTER TO WIN 


Dynastar Omeglass |I Skis Conroy Gloves 

Dolomite Ski Boots Adidas Tennis or Running Shoes 
Aerro Performance Ski Poles Duofold Turllenecks 

Lanz Granny Nightie - Caribou Day Packs 

White Stag Warm-up. Suit Ski Passes to SMUggIers: Notch 
RRoffe Ski Parka salomon Ski Bag 

10 Ski Passes to Stowe | Ski Passes to Bolton Valley 


-plus Many more valuable items-  - oR a 


THURSDAY 15% OFF ALL GLOVES AND MITTENS 
FRIDAY 15% OFF ALL SWEATERS 
. (50% OFF ALL SALE SWEATERS) 
SATURDAY 15% OFF ALL PARKAS Sf ee eee). “f 
(INCLUDES C.B., ROFFEE, — is =f 
POWDERHORN, ETC.) 3 " 


ALPINE PACKAGE P X-C PACKAGE 


Dynastar Sprint Skis $195 ; Trak Zephyr Skis 
Salomon 437 Bindings 95 | 9 Alpina Tour Boots 
AerroPerformance Poles 22 = j r¢— A. IrviiPoles” 

~ Mounting , Polar Bindings 
Engraving | Mounting 
Value | $332 a Value 
BIRTHDAY PRICE | : _ BIRTHDAY PRICE | 


FREE-T-SHIRT with every 
Purchase of Nordica Boots 


$15 GIFT CERTIFICATE 
with any 1983-1984 Ski BOLTON VALLEY 


Equipment Purchase Over $100 Will be at the Alpine Shop _ 
Sat 10 to 5 with camera selling 
Season Passes and Bash Badges 


aT ee ee ot 
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All Last 


FREE PAIR OF ROSSIGNOL Season’s 
SKI POLES WITH EVERY SKIS BOOTS BINDINGS 20% 
PAIR OF ROSSIGNOL SKIS skis by: Rossignol, Dynastar, Olin, K2, Kastle 
SOLD FRIDAY AND SATURDAY Boots by: Nordica, Dolomite, Lange, Salomon 
Bindings by: Salomon, Look, Marker, Geze 


BLAINE SHOP 


Open Daily 9-9 Williston Road, So. Burlington Open Sundays 12-5 
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GAMBLING 
FOR A 
RADWASTE 
DUMP 


In 1986, when federal law 
will prohibit present disposal 
methods, where will Vermont 
Yankee and UVM store their 
low-level nuclear waste ? 


By Stephen Kelly 


ormally when you_ gamble, 
there’s at least a chance of win- 
ning. But in this game, there 
appear to be only losers. 

At stake is the storage of up to a 
million cubic feet of low level nuclear 
waste produced annually in 11 North- 
eastern states. Presently, low level 
radwaste is shipped to private dumpsites 
in either South Carolina, Nevada or 
Washington. But after 1986, federal law 
will prohibit the wide-scale use of these 
existing facilities. 

In accordance with Congressional 
Bill 96-573, all future radwaste-storage 
and treatment will be the responsibility 
of state officials. Responding to this 
legislation, Vermont Gov. Richard Snell- 
ing supports a proposal to construct one 
shallow land burial facility for 11 states 
(ME.; N.H., MA., R.I., CT., N.Y., PA., 
N.J., MD., DE., and VT.). Backed by 
Vermont Yankee Power Corporation, 
the Snelling administration and UVM 
officials, the proposal is _ presently 
seeking approval from the Vermont 
Legislature’s Joint Energy Committee 
and may reach the House floor in this 
winter’s legislative session. 

For both advocates and critics, the 
11-state compact is a calculated risk. In 
theory, all the states would sign a 
contract agreeing to use one common 
facility, and then an impartial commis- 
sion of geological and nuclear experts 
would choose the best storage site in the 
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Northeast region. The state selected 
would decide how to build and regulate 
the dump, as well as how much to charge 
its neighbor state customers. 

Regardless of the commission’s deci- 
sion, the proposal for an 11-state dump 
promises a high risk gamble with no 
admitted payoff. If an out-of-state site 
were chosen, Vermont would have little 
control over regulation, safety, or cost of 
the radwaste storage. If the facility were 
built in-state, Vermont would host 40 
percent of the nation’s low-level nuclear 
waste. In either case, the proposed 
11-state compact may only decide one 


loser, among many. 

€ sal has been directed specifical- 
ly at Gov. Snelling and his work 
with the Committee of New England 
Governors (CONEG). After several 
months of discussion, CONEG designed 
the basic outline of the compact. Adopt- 
ing the present Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) recommendation to 
bury waste in a shallow landfill, and 
encouraging private operation of the 
storage facility, CONEG suggested a 
commission of experts be formed 
to decide the location of the dump. 
Also, CONEG drafted a list of objective 

criteria as guidelines for site selection. 
Opponents of the compact argue 
that Gov. Snelling and CONEG acted 
irresponsibly in designing the regional 
see GAMBLING, page 9 


riticism of the compact propo- 


of 


MAGRAMS 
PRE-THANKS a G 


8 ns SALE y 


OPEN FRIDAY ‘TIL 9:00 © 


7? $69.99 


REG. $100 


MEN’S THREE-PIECE , 
CORDUROY SUITS // 


Three great 
pieces that are 
well-suited 
together and 
double with other 
separates in your 
wardrobe. Sizes 
36-46. -Mens 802 
suit shop on main. 


JUNIOR 
SWEATERS 


A fabulous selection of 
gift-rignt sweaters in a 
wide assortment of 
styles and colors. S-M-L. 
-Colony & Way In on 
main. 


SI 3 99 MENS SUPER-SUEDE 
- SPORT SHIRTS 


REG. $20 


Fashion and practicality: our super-suede 

sport shirts exemplify the best of both 
worlds. Handsomely styled. In wanted col- 
ors. S-M-L-XL. -Mens Shop on main. 


MANY OF OUR FALL 
SPORTSWEAR COLLECTIONS 
FROM SUBURBAN SHOP - 
STUDIO 3 - SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS ON 3 


$19.°° 


Your favorite REG. $32 
designers included 
are: MENS BELTED 
@ Jones New York Sport WIDE WALE 
@ Gordon of Philadelphia CORDS 
@ Evan Picone 

| @ Jones New York Dun heweliad 


@ Norma Kamali cords are blended of 


@ John Meyer cotton/polyester for 
@ Dalton absolute comfort, 
@ Beene Bag easy care. A perfect 


@ Kasper for J.L. Sport 
@ John Anthony 
@ Rebecca Moses 


choice to go with 
our super-suede 
sportshirts. In 
assorted colors. 
Waist-sized. -Mens 
Shop on main. 


; Center Marketplace . Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9:00, Tues.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
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Winter the Way it Used to Be 


In an effort to help students take the 
resourceful step of recalling the cool, biting 
freshness of approaching Winter, The Ver- 
mont Cynic interviewed several authorities on 
the snowy season. What follows are the 
responses of members of Miss Pilette’s second- 
grade class at Mater Christi School. 


Michelle Blondin, 7: “It’s fun when the 
seasons change. With my brothers and sisters, 
I like to watch when it snows and when Santa 


Claus comes and the leaves fall.’ 
Doug Boardman, age 7: ‘‘I like it when it 


snows because I can jump in the snow and 
stuff. I like to eat the snow when it falls; I put 
my mouth up in the air and when it falls 
down, it goes in my mouth.”’ 


Kevin Phillips, 7: “I play a lot in the 
winter. My Grandpa takes the snowblower 
and he blows all the snow on top of us. 
Once, when I was a little kid, we made a 
snowman and we made a big hole so we could 
get into it. Also, me and my two sisters slide 
down a big hill, but we got to watch out or 
else we are going to get our heads knocked 


off.” 
Luke Delaney, 7: “I like snow. You can. 


have pie tins and make snow pies and you can 
ask, ‘Hey, do you want a pie?’ Then you can 
trick them and throw the pie. Also, you can 
play hide and seek outside better in the. 
winter than you can in the summer.”’ 

Erikka Yandow, 7: “It’s fun to make 
snowmen. Sometimes we shovel the driveway 
and it’s fun because we have a pile of snow we 
can sled down.” 


Jennifer Rock, 7: “I build snow forts and 
snowmen and make angels with my friends. 
When I’m walking back from school and 
there’s a lot of snow, I like running and falling 
Tea a melas 

Casey Carricaburu, 7: “Snow makes me 


happy. It’s not too cold and it. kind of 
reminds me of Christmas. I like Christmas 
because I get lots of presents, but I like 
Christmas itself too.” 


Randy Charlebois, 8: “I’m training my 
Morgan horses to do sleigh this winter. 
Winter’s good because my Dad gets better 
company business. Also, my sister always 
says, ‘Put on your snow suit,’ when it snows 
hard. And when a little bit falls, I go in and 
say, ‘Hey Mom! it’s snowing,’ and then I go 
outside and it has disappeared.”’ 

John Grupp, 6%: “Snow’s neat because 
you can make stuff like snowmen. You can 
also roll some snow and make big snowballs, 
but it gets you a worse cold.”’ 

Mac Dates, 7: “I dig tunnels in the snow 
and I make snowmen. But I’ve never tried to 
make a snow woman. The chests would be the 
hardest part.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


ABC Deserves Credit for Standing by Movie 


The important thing to 
remember, amid the contro- 
versy surrounding Sunday’s 
ABC-TV simulation of the 
results of nuclear conflict, 
The Day After, is not that 
the movie has encountered 
its own cloud of criticism, 
but that it has survived that 
criticism. 

ABC deserves credit not 
just for the decision to air 
the show, but also for the 
decision, perhaps’ more 
difficult, to stand by it 
during hard times. 
recently, none of the 
movie’s commercial slots 
had been sold. Advertisers 
have been scared off by 
potential boycotts, ima- 
gined and actuaily threaten- 
ed, that would have made 
their commercials hardly 
worthwhile. 

Hoping to cripple the 
movie in this way are the 
same tired cast, jaws yap- 
ping and teeth clacking, 


Until 


that always rear their heads 
over issues they might 
knead into order-threaten- 
ing situations. Of course, 
this does not exclude many 
issues: if a vampire were 
at the throat of one of these 
men or women, the intend- 
ed victim would condemn 
Eastern European heritage 
before fangs, It does not 
take much to get these 
types started. 

The opinion of these 
people can lure you into a 
belief that they are just the 
crust of a layers-thick atti- 
tude in this country. There 
is a tendency to believe 
today that the willingness 
to question authority is 
slowly being crowded by a 
complacent, money- 
oriented element. In the 
imaginations of many, the 
United States is stealthily 
being crept over by armies 
of preach-for-money types 
with slicked-back hair and 


LETTERS 


Soccer Coverage 


Unfair 


To the Editor: 

The men’s varsity soccer 
team ended its season on a 
relatively positive note on 
November 6 with a thrilling 
3-2 overtime loss to Yale. 
UVM outplayed Yale (as 
the stats on shots-on-goal 
and corner kicks indicate) 
in what was its best home 
performance of our season. 
Yet the next issue of the 
Cynic gave no account of 
this game except for men- 
tion of the score midst 
Andy Cook’s ““post- 
mortem’”’ article on the 
season. One couldn’t blame 
“Jack of space”’ as the cause 


since soccer got more 
column inches than it has in 
weeks with the former 


account plus a profile of 
Chris Castano. But accounts 
of games, especially when 
the team has done very well 
in a game at the end of a 
disappointing season, 
deserve priority. 

Perhaps one shouldn’t 
be surprised at this failure. 
The tone of the entire 
season’s coverage of men’s 
varsity soccer by Mr. Cook 
has been negative. Problems 
and weaknesses were reiter- 
ated until they became 
boring and the readers (all 
classmates and supposedly 
supporters of our teams) 
were never given an accu- 
rate assessment of the posi- 
tive things that happen- 
ed throughout the season. 
Having seen every match 
but one and having more 
than a passing familiarity 
with this beautiful game, I 
can say that there were a 
number of bright moments 
this fall. It would have been 
helpful to a struggling team 
if they could have occasion- 
ally gotten some deserved 
' pats on the back for good 


4 


play, whatever the score. 
After all, they are our lads, 
not some professional team 
from a regional city deser- 
ving of the typical scorn 
fickle fans tend to heap on 
professional teams having a 
losing season. I think this 
team deserved a_ better 
break from the campus 
student newspaper. The 
“coverage’’ of its last game 
is indicative of what it 
didn’t get. 
Gordon F. Lewis 


Takes Free Speech 


For Granted 


To the Editor: 

On reading Neil Heims’ 
letter in the issue of 10 
Nov., all I could think 
about was not only how 
fine it must be to live 
in an idealistic world of 
love, work and knowledge, 
but also how the right that 
allows Mr. Heims to air his 
views publicly was won for 
him by the sweat and blood 
of the U.S. military, of 
which I am proud to be a 
member. I am_= equally 
proud to be a student at 
UVM, even though I am not 
enrolled in the R.O.T.C. 
program. Fortunately, Mr. 
Heims, you appear to be 
a minority. I wear a uni- 
form once a month for the 
National Guard, and in 
doing so, have never had 


any negative’ interaction 
with students, nor with the 
public. 


I noticed in Mr. Heims’ 
letter that he neglected to 
offer any viable alternatives 
to having an armed force. 
All he mentioned was ‘‘Let 
us shun them and isolate 
them...’’ This is more unrea- 
listic idealism, not backed 
by solid proposals. Most of 
his thoughts seem to follow 
that same track. Does he 
really believe that he would 
still enjoy the rights he so 


crying wives. 

They can play havoc 
with a person’s imagination. 
Their opinions — no matter 
to what lengths you go to 
dismiss them as ridiculous — 
sneak into your mind at 
night, when you’re alone. 
You sit there, pondering 


. what it would be like, what 


it might already be like, 
with these people in con- 
trol. It is easy to let them 
get to you. 

But ABC ignored them. 
Regardless of motives, the 
decision to go through with 
the airing of The Day After, 
a decision made against the 
belting cacophony of out- 
raged opponents, indicates 
something refreshing. 

The United States, for 
all of its problems, is still 
not a place where we need 
look startled over our 
shoulders, worried that our 
privacy, our right to think 
what we believe, is being 


liberally exercises if the 
U.S. military ceased to 
exist? All I can say to you, 
Mr. Heims, is wake up. The 
R.O.T.C. program provides 


for many an_ excellent 
opportunity to develop 
skills in a chosen field, 


often non-combat related, 
and a chance to_ better 
themselves as_ individuals. 
All these in addition to 
providing high-caliber offi- 
cers to the military. I would 
personally recommend it to 
any who asked me. And as 
for my life, I would give it 
willingly that Mr. Heims 
and others like him could 
continue to enjoy our hard- 
won freedom. 

In closing, I ask you, 
Mr. Heims, to _ consider 
whether or not you are 
worthy to live in a society 
that so dearly values free- 
dom, since you obviously 
believe it not worth defend- 
ing. 

David Kiefner 


Curriculum Article 


Praised 


To the Editor: 

Last week’s article by 
Alex Stimpson, entitled 
“Curriculum Contradicts 
Kierkegaard,’’ was superb. 
Whether or not one believes 
that a ‘‘planned curricu- 
lum’? is necessary for a 
liberal education, the com- 
mentary was well written, 
informative and extremely 
perceptive. I was especially 
surprised at the author’s 
insight into the subject, and 
how well he combined a 
string of seemingly different 
elements from Kierke- 
gaard to Woody Allen to 
Shakespeare. 

I do not, however, 
believe that the intended 
restrictions (that he speaks 
of) will necessarily destroy 
our so-called ‘“‘pressure- 


intruded upon. The Day 
After will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the outcry in this 
country against nuclear war, 
an outcry that admittedly 
grates against the Reagan 
administration’s Peace 
through Strength game 
plan. This is proof enough 
that the situation is still 
good here. 

But that the show is 
even being aired is impor- 
tant also, for it indicates 
that the opinions of groups 
like the Moral Majority 
and other hard-line right 
wingers are not dominant. 


‘They may be taken serious- 


ly, but they also may be 


. dismissed. 


It is worth taking stock 
of the situation. If The Day 
After can run on network 
television in prime time, 
this country cannot be as 


bad as we — trendily or 
otherwise — habitually 
point out. 

tree’? environment. None- 


theless, the article was well 
written. 
Robert Meyers 


Respect for Billings’ 


Smaller Neighbo 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest the 
article reporting on UVM 
renovation projects which 
appeared in last week’s 
Cynic (Nov. 38, 1983). The 
subjects of the article were 
the. currently underway 
Billings Center expansion 
project and the plight of the 
structure located at No. 2 
Colchester Ave. While the 
Billings project seems to me 
a very worthy one, indeed a 
splendid example of how 
with effort and care. a 
venerable old structure such 
as Billings can be brought 
up to today’s use require- 
ments, while retaining archi- 
tectural integrity, the policy 
of the University regarding 
Billings’ smaller neighbor, 


No. 2. Colchester, as 
expressed in the Cynic 
article, seems to lack the 
historical sensitivity so 
apparent in the quality 
treatment the University 


has seen fit to extend to 
Billings itself. 

No. 2 Colchester Ave. is 
on the National Register of 
Historic Places, listed right 
alongside Billings as part of 
the University Green His- 
toric District. Long thought 
to be the oldest frame 
house in Burlington, parts 
of it were built in 1789, the 
year UVM was founded. 
Elias Lyman was the first 
owner, and later (1794) the 
house was sold to a mer- 
chant named Pearl, for 
whom Burlington’s Pearl St. 
(which connects to Colches- 
ter Ave.) is named. 


See LETTERS, page 14 
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COMMENTARY 


The Day After: Coping with the Nuclear Threat 


By LESLIE A. SLAVIN 
and GEORGE W. ALBEE 

Do you expect to live to a ripe old age? 
Do you plan to meet your grandchildren? 
Everyone who hopes to be around on the 
planet 20 years from now should watch The 
Day After, Sunday night (Nov. 20) at 8:00 
p.m. on ABC (Channel 22 in the Burlington 
area). 

The Day After depicts the aftermath of a 
nuclear explosion, focusing on a small area in 
Kansas. Previewers of the film have found The 
Day After a gripping, frightening and drama- 
tic presentation. 

The potential emotional impact of this 
program has prompted an active response 
from mental health professionals both locally 
and nationally. A number of groups such as 
Psychologists for Social Responsibility have 
advised that no one should watch the film 
alone, and that it is psychologically important 
for everyone to have an opportunity to talk 
about the program after they watch it. 

A number of activities have been planned 
that illustrate the fact that the film’s broad- 
cast constitutes a threat to viewers’ mental 
and emotional well-being. A support/informa- 
tion telephone line is being staffed by coun- 
selors from the Burlington area (call 655-1100 
Sun. 11/20, 8 p.m. to 12 midnight, Mon. 
11/21, 9 am. to 12 midnight, and Tues. 
11/22, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.). A special gathering 
for the entire Burlington community is 
planned for the evening following the broad- 
cast (Mon. 11/21, 7 to 9:30 p.m., at Edmunds 
Middle School). At UVM, a large-screen TV 
showing of the film has been arranged on 
campus in 216 Commons, Living/Learning 
Center so that all. students will have an 
opportunity to see The Day After. 

The threat of nuclear war is a stressful 
reality that we all cope with. It is a fact of 
modern life. As a media event claiming 
a great deal of national attention, The Day 
After throws this constant threat into sharp 
focus, challenging our usual ways of coping. 

For most of us, the usual way of coping 
with the threat of nuclear annihilation is to 
avoid thinking about it. Psychologists have 
long observed the very human tendency not 
to think about unpleasant, frightening, and 


painful things. We rarely forget invitations to 
parties, but we often forget dental appoint- 
ments. 

In addition to ways of coping that involve 
avoiding thoughts or feelings, psychologists 
have identified more active and positive ways 
of coping that allow us to face the threatening 
situation and to change it. 

Confronted with a painful or frightening 
situation, we can seek new information which 
can help us feel more able to deal with the 
threat. We can seek out family members and 
friends to talk about the situation in a suppor- 
tive environment. Finally, we can take some 
kind of direct action to change, lessen or 
abolish the threat. A great deal of psycholo- 
gical research has shown that. no matter what 
the threat may be — a cancer diagnosis, 
unemployment, divorce, college exams — 
people are better off psychologically if they 
are able to take some kind of action. Even 
doing something that seems minor or unim- 
portant can help us feel more competent and 
more in control of our lives. Active ways of 
coping can help us combat depression, help- 
lessness, and despair. 

Those of us who watch The Day After 
could end up being overwhelmed by our fear, 
horror, helplessness and despair about the 
nuclear threat. We might then simply try 
harder than ever not to think about the 
possibility .of nuclear holocaust, remaining 
numb to our intense feelings of fear and rage 


_about this situation. 


We might continue to deny the role that” 
each of us as citizens could play in bringing 
about the destruction of the earth, projecting 
the blame onto our political enemies. 

Hopefully, however, we will become 
conscious of these feelings and move through 
them. We may then choose to cope with 
the threat of nuclear annihilation actively by 
becoming informed, by seeking support from 
others, and by trying to do something, 
however small, to reduce the chances of the 
nuclear nightmare. We may thus encourage 
others to hope for a future and to cherish the 
earth. We may share our fears and reduce our 
despair. 

Here are some suggestions for active ways 
of responding to The Day After: 


Truini’s New Age Comix 


1) Seek more information: 

— Read books, articles, newsletters about 
nuclear arms and defense policy. The library 
will have lots of information available. We 
particularly recommend The Fate of the 
Earth by Jonathan Schell and Indefensible 
Weapons by Robert Jay Litton. 

— You might want to organize a study 
group in your dorm, or with members of a 
student organization. 

— Contact specific organizations that 
share your views. For addresses and names to 
contact, call the SUPPORT/INFORMATION 
line (655-1100) during the times listed above. 
2) Talk with others about your thoughts and 
feelings: . 

—Attend the large screen showing of The 
Day After on campus. 

— Spend some time after the film talking 
about it with fellow viewers. 

—Attend the community gathering Mon- 
day evening, 7 p.m. at Edmunds school. 

— Be a good listener for others who are 
worried about the threat of nuclear war. 

— Make an effort to talk about nuclear 
issues with people with whom you have never 
talked about them before. ; 

—Call. the SUPPORT/INFORMATION 
line (655-1100) during the times listed above 
for a supportive ear. 

3) Take some specific action: 

—Write a letter to Vermont’s two sena- 
tors, Patrick Leahy and Robert Stafford 
(Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.), 
and to Vermont Congressman James Jeffords 
(House Office Building, Washington, D.C.). 

— Write a letter to the editor of a news- 
paper about your concerns. 

_ — Wear a button representing your views. 
— Attend a political rally/demonstration. 
—Join an organization that shares your 

views. Campus. groups include the UVM 
Nuclear Disarmament Coalition and the 
Union of Concerned Students. ° 

Lesley A. Slavin is a doctoral student in 
Clinical Psychology at the University of 
Vermont. 

George W. Albee is a professor of psycho- 
logy at the University of Vermont and a past 
president of the American Psychological 
Association. 
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ton, Vermont. You may 
-ask: Why on earth would 
a Soviet spy be in this 
charming New _ England 
hamlet? 

Well, he sure isn’t here 
to steal plans for the latest 
skilift. 

No, indeed he has much 
more sinister plans. He is 
here to infiltrate the high 
tech industries in and 
around Burlington and steal 
plans for the latest in 
computer technology. 

The number one prior- 
ity for Soviet espionage in 
the United States is to steal 
the latest in American tech- 
nology. That means that the 
Ruskies are after our chips. 

We are far ahead of the 
Soviets in microprocessor 
technology, technology that 
in the United States is used 


for everything from $10 


wristwatches to multi- 
million-dollar missile  gui- 


we 
6 
' 


watch market. 

’ Granted the idea of 
Soviet operatives in Burling- 
ton -may be a little far- 
fetched, considering that 
California’s silicone valley 
makes Vermont’s look like 
a dip in the road. Neverthe- 
less, the point . rings 
through, loud and clear. 
The export of this sort of 
technology to Eastern bloc 
nations is an immediate 
threat to our national secur- 
ity. Right now we have a 
tremendous 
advantage over the Soviets 
in this area, and we must do 
all we can to maintain that 
superiority. 

Our government must 
consider this problem to be 
of the highest priority. 
However, to combat this 
problem requires a commit- 
ment from others besides 
Washington because these 
items are often smuggled 


The recent proliferation of 
high tech computer pro- 
ducts demands that we 
renegotiate the existing 
agreements and __ include 
many more items. 

I am a staunch believer 
in the free market economy 
and the right of a manufac- 
turer to sell his product to 
anyone who is willing to 
pay the price. But when 
national security is ques- 
tioned, it becomes the over- 
riding concern. 


our technology. Our tech- 
nological advantage is what 
keeps us in balance militar- 
ily with the Soviets. If we 
were to lose our position as 
world leader in this area, 
the balance of power that 
keeps this world stable 
might quickly disappear. e. 
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Mechanical Youth Need a New Education 


By ANDY GREEN 
Ever since the report from the National 


Commission on Excellence in Education came _ 


out, there has been much attention focused 
on improving our schools and our standards. 
Having lost our place as the world’s unchal- 
lenged leader in commerce, industry, science 
and technology, we’ve become a “Nation at 
Risk,” claims the report. Mediocrity, rather 
than excellence, is now the norm in educa- 
tion. Standardized test scores have been 
steadily declining along with the quality of 
public education. 

The Commission urges more rigorous and 
“measurable standards, and higher expectations 
in schools at all levels. It advocates a longer 
school day, more homework, and more 
efficient use of school time. Most important- 
ly, it claims we must get ‘‘Back to the Basics,”’ 
giving special attention to science and mathe- 
matics if we are going to compete in the 
world market. 

These are all noble suggestions with which 
I cannot argue. However, as we put extra 
emphasis on the science and technical fields 
we must be careful not to tip the pendulum 
too far in that direction. The gap between the 
physical sciences (non-human)-and the social 
sciences (human-oriented) is already increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. This has been most 
clearly exemplified in the Nuclear Arms race. 
We’ve advanced so far in this technical area 
that we have created a problem in which we 
lack both the competence and sensitivity 
needed to deal with it. 

In our eagerness to get back in the race 
for economic and industrial superiority we 
must remember that efficiency is no substi- 


tute for sensitivity, and technology no substi- 
tute for wisdom. In trying to keep up with 
the information environment, our schools are 
already measuring students’ progress in 
quantifiable terms (input, output, standard 
tests, quality control, behavioral objectives) 
which come from the world of industrializa- 
tion, not of learning. The tendency has been 
toward teaching objective standards using the 
philosophy: If it can’t be measured, it’s not 
worth teaching. In this manner we’ve started 
to produce objective information, eliminating 
complexity and ambiguity, and replacing 
them with precision. This method of teaching 
will improve statistics, but not students. 

With the thrust of school curriculum 
geared toward improving empirical standards, 
we will be creating a mechanical student, one 
who will have all the skills necessary to 
compete in our post-industrial world, but will 
lack the competence and initiative to question 
the world. 

In other words, we will be subjecting 
students to facts without meaning, and 
knowledge without understanding — teaching 
students how but not why. The truly educa- 
ted person is more than the one with the 
accumulation of marketable high-tech skills. 

It is therefore imperative to maintain a 
balanced curriculum in the school system. 
The social sciences and humanities must 
be given equal time with the physical sciences. 
We must realize the Poet, the Artist, the 
Teacher, the Sociologist and the Philosopher 
are just as important to the perpetuation of 
our culture as the Nuclear Physicist or the 
Computer Programmer. 

Only when we give students an integrated, 


diversified curriculum will we be serving the 
goals of education — long-term retention, 
development of the mind, and the instruction 
of students in not simply what to think, but 

how to think. 

For the continuation of liberty, demo- 
cracy, and our entire culture, there is nothing 
of more enduring value than the enlighten- 
ment of our citizens. 

I’m not espousing a curriculum that 
emphasizes issues of a social nature which are 
often better served in other institutions. 
What I am suggesting is that we give schools 
the opportunity to pursue objectives of high 
aspiration and profound meaning, while at the 
same time keeping their programs within 
modest and restrained perimeters. 

In doing such we will be giving students 
the well-rounded education they’ll need to 
exist in a world of continual change and 


perplexity. Rather than a one-dimensional 
-education, we will be giving students a broad- 


er context to further develop their minds. 

_ Although the commission’s report has 
some valid suggestions about reforming 
educational policy, its propensity toward 
the scientific studies must- be taken with a 
grain of salt. The true spirit of education must 
be reflected in a balanced curriculum that 
stresses the humanities and social sciences as 
well as the physical sciences. 

Through this integration of studies we will 
be helping students to create an intricate web 
with their education, enabling them to gain . 
the skills necessary to weave their way to a 
highly productive, stimulating, and complete 
learning experience — which in the long run 
will best preserve the integrity of our society. 


A Break From Academics Helps Schooling 


By KARIN BEIJ narrow-minded 


dullness. 


very often brings boredom 


semester in their chosen 


tween an interesting and 


We human beings are 
-unusual animals: we are not 
only inventive and inquisi- 
tive but are also blessed 
with a sense of humor. 
Yet along with these posi- 
tive characteristics follow 
the more negative aspects of 
our nature, including the 
abilities to take for granted 
and become bored. Working 
together, these two undesir- 
ables can reduce a person to 
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Working together on society 
they can reek havoc, result- 
ing in myriad social and 
environmental disorders. 

It is interesting to con- 
sider the U.S. educational 
system in light of these 
dangers. In my opinion, the 
tradition of cramming all 
academic learning into 16 
years of a person’s youth 
effectively undermines that 
system. Years of performing 
one activity without a break 


and a narrowing of perspec- 
tive. This is especially true 
when young people are 
railroaded straight through 
years of schooling. I believe 
that the productivity and 
attitude of college students 
would be vastly improved if 
the option of taking time 
off after high school was 
more often presented as 
legitimate and acceptable. 
This could mean encour- 


aging students to work for a 


field of interest, the pur- 
pose being to expose the 
student to life outside of 
the academic community. 


A majority of adults 
who finished their college 
education years ago feel 
that taking a break from 
academics before entering 
college would have multi- 
plied their gains from higher 
education. This break could 
mean the difference be- 
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rewarding education and a 
blind attempt to “get the 
ordeal over with.” It is 
therefore important that we 
consider time off to be a 
responsible addition to the 
educational process, not a 
cop-out. A fresh perspective . 
can enhance a college edu- 
cation by warding off the 
cynicism and boredom that 


have accumulated from 
years of domination by 
pure academics. ® 


LADIES’ 


OXFORD BLOUSES 


Reg. $15.95 & Up 


NOW $7.99 


Childrens’ & Mens’ 


30% OFF 


On The Church Street Marketplace, 


Burlington. 
9-9 Mon. & Fri. 
Tue., Wed., Thur. & Sat. 9-5:30 


By CAROLINE KURRUS 

WASHINGTON — While 
President Reagan discussed 
foreign trade policies Sun- 
day in South Korea, thou- 
sands protesting U.S. inter- 
vention in Central America 
and the Caribbean marched 
through the streets of Wash- 
ington and rallied on the 
Ellipse behind the White 
House. 

The crowd, estimated at 
20,000 by U.S. Park Police, 
at 50,000 by the Nov. 12 
Coalition that organized the 
rally, and 60,000 by a local 
D.C. news station, included 
people from civil rights, 
religious, political and His- 
panic groups, labor unions, 
and other organizations. 
Some 250 buses, including 
nine from University of 
Illinois at Champaign, four 
from Milwaukee, and one 
each from Burlington and 
Brattleboro, took part. 

Said Bob Rice, one of 
the Burlington bus organi- 
zers from CISPES (Commit- 
tee in Solidarity with the 
People of El Salvador), 
“Today was a. good rally, 
but we should be asking 
ourselves, why it wasn’t two 
or three times as big.”’ 


Phil Fiermonte, another 
CISPES member on the bus, 
drafted a telegram to Vt. 
Senator Robert Stafford in 
response to his support of 
the invasion, stating: ‘“‘We 

| are in Washington to ex- 
press our outrage at U.S. 
policy in Central America 
and the Caribbean. We 
demand: 1) U.S. Marines 
out of Grenada, 2) Stop 
U.S. war in Nicaragua, and 
3) No U.S. aid to El Salva- 
dor.’’ It was signed by the 
45 people on the bus. 

According to Rey Post, 
Vt. staff director to Staf- 
ford, Stafford has written 
Fiermonte thanking him for 
communication on the mat- 
ter. He reiterated that he is 
opposed to any direct U.S. 
_military intervention in 
Central America, but sup- 
ports current economic and 
military policies there. “‘The 
senator is in support of 
Grenada and our presence 
in Lebanon,” Post said. 

Before the march, peo- 
ple gathered at three pre- 
rally sites for more special- 
ized protests. At the State 
Department, caricatures of 
Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, U.N. Ambassa- 
dor Jeanne Kirkpatrick and 
former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger stood 
before cardboard tomb- 
stones honoring “the thou- 
sands disappeared in Central 
America and the Carib- 
bean.”’ Participants placed 
names of the dead and 
flowers at the foot of the 
tombstones to form a mock 
graveyard. And _ banners 
declared, “‘No More Killing 
in Our Name;’’ “Our Sons 

| will Not Die for Reagan’s 


Ruling Class Interests;”’ and 
“Self Determination for All 
People.” 

More than 2000 cans of 


oil were donated by protes-, 


ters “‘to be sent in peace 
and solidarity, to help 
replace what Reagan has 
destroyed,”’ referring to the 
oil tanks set on fire October 
10 at Corinto, Nicaragua. 
Shouts of ‘“‘Impeach Rea- 
gan,” led by Vietnam anti- 
war activist Dave Dellinger, 
one of the Chicago Seven, 
accompanied the oil presen- 
tation. Said Dellinger, 
‘Ronald Reagan is breaking 
so many laws in Nicaragua 
that it is hard to count 
them... If the law were 
enforced, Ronald Reagan 
would go to jail.” 

A group of anti-demon- 
strators disrupted the march 
in front of the White House, 
and were — subsequently 
arrested and fined $10 each 
for disorderly conduct. The 
group identified themselves 
as CARP, Collegiate Asso- 
ciation for the Research of 
Principles, which is a branch 
of Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s 
Unification Church. One 
anti-demonstrator called the 
march unpatriotic and said 
we must stand by our 
country to defend demo- 
cracy. 

Democratic presidential 
candidate Jesse Jackson, the 
rally’s featured speaker, ex- 
pressed outrage at Reagan’s 
actions, shouting, ‘We 
must. put our nation on a 
higher plane and demand a 
new course in domestic and 
foreign policy.’’ He asked 
for blacks, women,  His- 
panics and other minorities 
to join in a “rainbow 
coalition’’ for equality. 

Dellinger and other 
speakers upheld the opinion 
that Reagan was merely 
“testing the waters”’ for the 
public’s reaction — and 
success could indicate a 
green light for intervention 
in Nicaragua. Said Sandy 
Hershenson of Charlotte, 
“Latin America is_ bigger 
than Grenada, and we will 
have avery different war on 
our hands if we attack those 
countries. I think we’ll have 
guerrilla war throughout the 
area.”” 

Nationwide polls taken 
immediately after the Gre- 
nada invasion showed that a 
majority were in favor of 


Reagan’s action. Fiermonte 
compared the situation to 
the Vietnam war, in reac- 
tion to which there was 
“tremendous support at the 
early stages of the lies that 
were being told to the 
public.” In the Grenada 
invasion,~ all information 
was tightly controlled by 
the State Department. The 
result from all the hype at 
the beginning, said Fier- 
monte, was ‘‘an incredibly 
well-orchestrated media 
event for the Reagan admin- 
istration.” . 
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TOP TO BOTTOM: Unification Church members conduct counter demonstration in 
support of President Reagan’s foreign policy; Anti-intervention protesters sur- 
round police cruiser; human bumpersticker recalls Vietnam tragedy. 


Photos by John Decker 
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Russian Emigre 


Recalls Oppression 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 

Zev Leizben was one of 
four Jewish students in his 
Leningrad school _ of 
approximately 3,000. And 
as a Jew, he was frequently 
harassed and beaten up. 

Leizben now lives in 
Boston with his family. He 


is just now completing 
college. Last Wednesday 
night, Leizben came _ to 


UVM to speak and to give 
an insider’s perspective on 
the lives of Soviet Jews. 


GAMBLING 


continued from cover 


dump. Suggesting that the 
storage facility should be 
built above, not below 
ground, that the operation 
should be state-, not pri- 
vately-monitored, and that 
there are in fact no suitable 
sites for a sizeable dump in 
the Northeast, Vermont 
Public Interest Research 
Group (VPIRG) is lobbying 
against the proposal. 

“The whole thing is a 
shame,’’ said VPIRG direc- 
tor Cort Richardson. ‘‘The 
issue is being considered in 
isolation of the true cost of 
nuclear energy. There are 
differences of opinion over 
whether you can dispose of 
this waste. You can’t just 


-|stick it in the ground. There 


is no acceptable geological 
site in this region; they have 
done no studies. The fact is 
there is no certifiable way 
to dispose of the waste. The 
best way. is to stop creating 
the waste.’ 

Amid this. criticism, 
Gov. Snelling has continued 
to back the 11-state com- 
pact. According to Snelling 
aide Dean Pineles, Snelling 
is not convinced there are 
viable alternatives. And 
with the CONEG adoption 
of stipulated criteria for site 
selection, Snelling believes 
Vermont would not be 
chosen for the dump. 

“At worst, the odds are 
one out of 11, and given the 
stated criteria the odds will 
be much higher,” said Pine- 
les. ‘“‘The Governor feels the 
11-state compact is the best 
alternative.”’ 


n reaction to the pro- 
posed compact, a var- 


iety of alternative 
plans have flourished. And 
now, as the Vermont legis- 
lature gears up for its winter 
‘session, new options may 
gain political support. 

The Joint Energy Com- 
mittee is presently consider- 
ing a three-state compact. A 
common dump ffor the 
Northern New England 
region would be_ placed 
either in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont and oper- 
ated by the host state. 
Maine has suggested a rota- 
ting schedule of storage that 
could be drawn up to more 
evenly spread the responsi- 
bility and costs. 

This three-state cooper- 
ative has been criticized for 
its infeasibility and paro- 
chialism. With only 
30-40,000 cubic feet of 
waste generated in Maine, 


Vermont, and New Hamp- 


Leizben emigrated in 
1979 at the height of Soviet 
emigration, when 50,000 
Jews fled religious oppres- 
sion in the Soviet Union. 
According to Leizben, when 
Brezhnev was in power in 
the 70s, pressure applied to 
the Soviets by numerous 


Western countries resulted 
in the release of over 
250,000 Jews. 


In his talk, Leizben gave 
a brief history of the Jewish 
see EMIGRE, page 12 


shire, the storage facility 
would have to be operated 
on a part-time basis and at 
high volumetric cost. 
According to state officials, 
a larger 11-state dump 
would be a more cost- 
effective and safer solution. 

“There are real ques- 
tions whether a small site 
would be feasible,” said 
Pineles. “If you have a large 
facility you can attract a 
large contractor. If the 
Northern states compact, 
you don’t have that advan- 
tage.” 

Pineles continued to 
warn against the three-state 
compact due to its limited 
and localized design. Also, 
if state negotiators are not 
more successful in the near 
future, he said, any possible 
agreement might stall. 

“It’s going to be coun- 
terproductive in the long 
run for individual states to 
take such a parochial inter- 
est,”’ said Pineles. ‘“‘What 
you'll have is chaos. You'll 
have deals made like we’re 
seeing already.”’ 

But as the options for 
regional and state facilities 
dwindle, individual — rad- 
waste producers are deve- 
loping contingency plans. 
Vermont Yankee Power, 
producer of 80 percent of 


the state’s low-level waste, 


is considering the construc- 
tion of a five-year tempor- 
ary facility to store up to 
75,000 cubic feet of waste. 
Dartmouth College has al- 
ready spent roughly 
$125,000 to build a 9000 
cubic foot above ground 
warehouse to store _ its 
research-related nuclear 
waste. And even UVM, 
producer of roughly 16 
percent of Vermont’s waste, 
is considering the option of 
building a small on-site 
permanent storage dump. 

Asked if UVM would 
construct a storage facility, 
Radiologic Tech professor 
Lou Izzo said, “It’s not 
appropriate to say yes or no 
at this time, but it’s con- 
ceivable.”’ 

With the 1986 deadline 
for new storage facilities 
approaching, alternatives 
have surfaced. But with 
strong gubernatorial and 
industry support, the 11- 
state pact is the strongest 
possibility. 

“J was favoring the 
three-state, but it looks like 
that will get bogged down,” 
said Izzo. “It looked like it 
was too simplistic, so I 
think we’re back to the 
11-state.”’ ° 
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KIM SCHOOL OF MOO GONG DO 
is now Offering a 
PRE-WINTER SPECIAL! 


2 people can train for the price 
of 1 tuition in any of our regular 
programs starting at $75 for 3 months. 


Some of The Benefits of Training: 
improved concentration on the job and in school 
excellent physical conditioning 
relaxation and stress management 
weight loss and general health improvement 
a positive self-image 
an understanding of the techniques of self-defense 


World Moo Gong Do 
Association Headquarters 


MASTER DAE YUNG KIM 
Founder and President 


For information call 879-6763 or 879-6584 
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“SarSees CHRIS BENTLEY 
STEVE HASSEN: Former Moonie speaks out. 


Emotions Spark 


Moonie 


By LORNA SEYBOLT 

A decade ago it was 
Vietnam, LSD and Hare 
Krishna. The names have 
changed but the issues of 
the 80s are basically the 
same: Central America, 
cocaine and the Moonies. 

The influence of the 
Unification Church and 
Rev. Moon is international 
and Burlington is not lack- 
ing in believers. 

The open forum spon- 
sored by S.A. Speakers 


November 10 presented the. 


opportunity to hear both 
sides of the issue. It started 
with two speakers from 
each side and escalated into 
an emotion-laced battle 
with audience members 
attacking the basic princi- 
ples of the church. 

Jonathan Wells, director 
of the Vermont Chapter of 
the Unification Church in 
1975-76 and. a nine-year 
member, and Joy Irvine 
Garret, the church’s nation- 
al director of public affairs, 
spoke in favor of the 
Moonies. Former church 
member Steve Hassen, foun- 
der of Ex-Moon, an organ- 
ization for former members, 
and Congregational minister 
Roger Daily spoke against 
them. 

Wells began the forum 
with Unification theology, 
giving a brief history of the 
church. Essential to Unifica- 
tion theology is the belief 
that God created the world 
both for man’s joy and for 
His own; that God is both 
male and female; that man 
fell when Adam and Eve 
united in marriage before 
uniting with God; and that 
people must prepare for a 
second coming. 

“Although the doctrine 
of the Unification Church, 
The Divine Principle, does 


Forum 


not identify Rev. and Mrs. 
Moon as the second coming, 
it’s no secret that church 
members tend to _ regard 
Rev. and Mrs. Moon as the 
embodiment of the second 
coming of Christ,” said 
Wells. 

Wells closed by address- 
ing the issue of whether 
Unificationism or any reli- 
gion is legitimate. He said it 
is, giving as evidence what 
he called the doctrine’s 
truthfulness, Christianity, 
age and popularity. 

Ex-Moon founder Has- 
sen was a member of the 
church for 10 years and was 
a national director. He gave 
an emotional speech on his 
personal experience with 
the Unificationists. 

Hassen said the church 
is run by Koreans and 
Japanese, Americans are the 
front people used to lure in 
more Americans, he said. 

While a member of the 
church, Hassen sold flowers 
for the organization, saying 
he was raising money for 
Christian missionary work 
and other causes he knew 
didn’t exist. This is not 
uncommon; lying is encour- 
aged if it is for the good of 
the church, said Hassen. 

A 1977-78 Congression- 
al investigation discovered 
the church was manufactur- 
ing M-16 rifles, Hassen said. 
He called the church an 
“international conglomer- 
ate”? with control of mil- 
lions of dollars and publish- 
er of a daily newspaper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Hassen next addressed 
the issue of mind control. 
Church members are taught 
that if they have doubts or 
criticisms they are not the 
result of the mind but of 
sin, he said. To overcome 


see MOONIES, page 14 
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Did you miss getting your picture taken for the 
1984 yearbook? 


TEE: 


Don’t Worry!!! 


Pictures will be taken again today and tomorrow, Nov.17-18 
from 8:30 to 5:00 in the Ariel office (downstairs Billings). 
This is your last chance!! 


$3.00 sitting fee. 
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bowl of soup in 
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Neal Weiner & David Schwartz 
Authors and food critics 


and they continue... 


6¢ certainly among the most stu nningly beauti- 


ful restaurants to be found anywhere... 
... When you consider that the food is excellent 
French cooking and the prices no higher than 
at a neighborhood eatery, it’s a place not to be 
missed if you've got the time to savor its 
splendors. 99 

Neal Weiner & David Schwartz 

The Interstate Gourmet - 

New England, 1983 


€¢ The standout for dining is the Deja Vu...Its 
dimly lit interior gleams with fine-crafted 
wood and brass and its French menu is 
affordable. 9 
Boston Globe 
June 5, 1983 


$6 Yost popular restaurant in Vermont. 39 


Results of the Vermont 
Dining Survey by the 
Vermont Dining Guide 1983 


USA TODAY includes the Deja Vu in a list of 
favorite restaurants from across the country 
(3 were included from Vermont ). 

USA TODAY 

July 13, 1983 
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Straw Poll Supports Mondale 
Critics Question Validity 


By DAVE MILLER 

ESSEX JUNCTION, Vt. 
— A crowd of Democrats 
from the Chittenden Coun- 
ty committee met at the 
Lincoln Inn Thursday Nov. 
10 to participate in a straw 
poll. If Ronald Reagan is to 
be defeated in the 1984 
presidential election, those 
attending agreed, the Demo- 
crats must unite. 

‘‘Kighty-four is the year 
we’ve got to stick toge- 
ther,” said former governor 
Thomas Salmon. 

Committee chairman 
Howard Dean cited the 
need for unity as the reason 
why members of the com- 
mittee should vote for un- 
committed delegates. He 
claimed that ‘“‘17 uncom- 
mitted delegates are a lot 
more powerful than 17 
delegates spread over five or 
six different candidates. 
We’ve got to make sure that 
whoever we nominate we all 
are willing to back.” 

Salmon, supporting Sen- 
ator Cranston, used much 
of the 10 minutes allotted 
to refute Dean’s argument. 
Former lientenant governor 
Madeleine Kunin, speaking 
for Mondale, did. the same. 
Salmon said he’s ‘‘never 
heard of a candidate named 
uncommitted before.” 
Kunin said that the Demo- 
cratic party needs ‘‘people 
to campaign for positions, 
not simply against Ronald 
Reagan.”’ 

Other speakers included 
Constance Kite, who sup- 
ported former senator 
EMIGRE 

continued from page 11 
people in the Soviet Union. 
He cited the fact that there 
are only 10 synagogues for 
the country’s 2.2 million 
Jews. Teaching Hebrew is 
illegal in the Soviet Union, 
and Leizben related how 
Jews were arrested and 
imprisoned for either teach- 
ing the language or for 
practicing their religion. 

UVM professor David 
Shiman also spoke. Shi- 
man’s interest in Soviet 
Jewry was spurred when he 
learned that he had two 
cousins held in labor camps 
in the Soviet Union because 
of political reasons. Shiman 
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McGovern, UVM 
Glitman, 
who spoke strongly for Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Lunenberg, 
Vt. citizen Gary Fournier, 
who supported Sen. Hol- 
lings, and state representa- 
tive Mark Kaplan, who 
represented Senator Gary 
Hart. 

There was no represen- 
tative from the Glenn cam- 


George 


paign. 

A letter from former 
governor Philip Hoff 
addressed to Dean ex- 


plained the absence of a 
Glenn speaker. “‘It is Sena- 
tor Glenn’s position that 
straw polls serve no con- 


structive purpose while 
tending to be _ divisive,” 
wrote Hoff. The letter 


added that ‘‘the results of 
the straw poll are subject to 
misinterpretation.”’ 

Hoff felt that this straw 
poll was particularly danger- 
ous since it was ‘‘confined 
to members of the county 
committee” which he does 
not consider good represen- 
tation. 

Only 84 of 212 Demo- 
crats eligible to vote in the 
straw poll attended. 

The: bulk of the straw 
poll support went to Mon- 
dale. But Hart supporter 
Dean was eager to point out 
that his candidate will pick 
up votes as other candidates 
drop out of the race. 
Glitman was equally confi- 
dent that Jackson would 
claim more votes as the race 
continues. 

Hoff claimed Mondale’s 


also told stories of his trip 
to Russia. He described his 
meeting with a Jew who 
had been trying to emigrate 
for the past eight years. The 
man’s house was bugged, so 
a conversation between Shi- 


man and the man _ was 
impossible. The two 
thought taking a walk might 
solve the problem, said 


Shiman, but a thunderstorm 
forced them indoors. They 


spent the entire night 
engaged in a completely 
typewritten conversation. 


At the end of the night, the 
Russian burned the trans- 
cript of their ‘‘talk.” 


According to Leizben, 


strong ee was due toa 
fund-raiser he attended in 
Burlington a week earlier. 

Most thought the straw 
poll accomplished little. “It 
tells losing parties to work 
harder,’ one committee 
member said. 

Reactions to the poll 
were mostly positive. “I 
wasn’t in favor of the straw 
poll,” said Kaplan, “but I 
think it’s been a lot of fun.” 
Another participant applau- 
ded the event for its “‘high 
level of enthusiasm and low 
level of attack.” 

Kunin said’ she - felt 
‘upbeat about the state of 
the Democratic party in 
Vermont.” Unity is the key 
to success for the Demo- 
cratic party in Chittenden 
County because “‘the alter- 
native is a fellow named 
Ronald Reagan.”’ 

“If we don’t agree on a 
candidate from our side,” 
said Salmon, “‘we all agree 
on one thing. Ronald Rea- 
gan has got to be replaced 
and replaced as quickly as 
possible.” 

Results from the Demo- 
cratic Chittenden County 
Committee straw poll on 
Thursday, Nov. 10: 


Cranston 3 
Glenn Y 
Hart AI 
Hollings 2 
Jackson 11 
McGovern 3 
Mondale ot 
Uncommitted ig 
Undecided 3 
Don’t like straw 

polls 2 

conditions in the Soviet 


Union under the Andropov 
regime are considerably 
worse for Jews than they 
were in years past. Today 
emigration has been halted, 
and Judaism must be stu- 
died underground. “Belief 
that one day they will get 
to (their) homeland keeps 
them going,” said Leizben. 


Discussing the event, 
Jewish Action Coalition lea- 
der Steve Feverstein said, 
“We were very surprised 
that 70 people turned out, 
and it’s a terrific indication 
of people’s interest. We 
hadn’t planned for such a 
large crowd.”’ ad 
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Molson Golden. That's Canadian for great taste. 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. ° 


The UVM Alumni Council is seeking one 
faculty member who is deserving of 
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WHO CAN NOMINATE? 
Any UVM faculty, staff, or student. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE FOR THE AWARD? 
A full-time faculty member who has been 
at UVM for 5 yrs. 

WHERE ARE FORMS AVAILABLE? 


All department offices, Deans’ and Directors’ offices 
Waterman Building, Billings Center,Bailey-Howe Library, Alumni Office 


WHAT IS THE DEADLINE FOR NOMINATIONS? 
January 1, 1984 


Rising Sun 


Broadens 


By LEXY BIONDO 

The Union of Con- 
cerned Students is now a 
recognized, S.A.-sponsored 
UVM organization. It was 
acknowledged by the S.A. 
senate at its regular meeting 
on Tuesday, November 15. 

The Union of Concern- 
ed Students was recognized 
in a joint resolution that 
also disbands the former 
Rising Sun Coalition. The 
disrecognition of the Rising 
Sun Coalition automatically 


froze its leftover funds of 
‘approximately $1000. The 


S.A. Finance committee, 
together with the Student 
Activities committee, will 
meet to decide where the 
money will be reallocated. 


The Union of Concern- 
ed Students has approxi- 
mately 60 members. The 
officers are Tory Riley, 
Jack Noble, Erik Johnson 
and Sandy Ahlstrom. As 
opposed to the Rising Sun 


Horizons 


Coalition, which was solely 
an anti-nuclear, pro-alterna- 
tive energy - organization, 
the Union of Concerned 
Students hopes to educate 
people on a variety of 
subjects. “The group is 
dedicated to providing edu- 
cation on political, environ- 
mental and_ social issues 
which are _ pertinent to 
today,” said Riley. 

The Union of Con- 
cerned Students has been 
holding meetings weekly. 
Its meetings have included 
presentations on world hun- 
ger, acid rain and solar 
energy. The group has also 
held several forums on 
topics such as U.S. involve- 
ment in Lebanon and the 
deployment of missiles in 
Europe. 

The Union of Con- 
cerned Students’ main 
objective is to educate. “By 
going to events and meet- 
ings,’ said Riley, ‘‘people 
will definitely learn more.’’e| 
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continued from page 11 


their “‘small narrow minds”’ 
they are told to chant, pray, 
speak to an authority figure 
or read past speeches by 
Moon. 

Garret spoke favorably 
on different aspects of the 
church. She has been a 
member since 1972. She 
said she is_ continually 
becoming better and will 
not leave the church until 
she thinks she is no longer 
srowing. 

Workshops’ are the 
major way in which people 
become involved with the 
church said Garret. There 
are two, seven, and 21- 
day workshops. The church 
also offers videotapes to 
prospective members for 
home use. 

The church is involved 
in many programs _ to 
‘bridge the estrangement of 
human beings,’’ said Garret. 
Among these programs are 
the Ocean Church, which 
serves coastal communities; 
the International Friendship 
Foundation, which works 
with. other religious organi- 
zations; the International 
Cultural Foundation, which 
works for a unity of scien- 
tists; and the Washington 
(Institute for Values in Pub- 
lic Policy, which looks for 
solutions to legislative prob- 
lems. 

Daily has nine years’ 
experience in counseling 
former members. His major 
point was that the public 
trust and free flow of 
information in religious 
organizations has been 
destroyed. 

He made the distinction 
between a cult and a 


LETTERS 


continued from page 4 
Rather than look at the 
building as a facility which 
has exceeded its usefulness, 
and wait for it to simply fall 
apart, the university should 
seek uses for No. 2 Colches- 
ter which would justify the 
admittedly high cost of 


religion and defined. a cult 
as ‘“‘any social system which 
practices deception and sys- 
tematic social influences.”” 

The way a cult attracts 
members is by many small 
steps to their major goal, 
said Daily. People can be 
manipulated so their minds 
are not free to think clearly. 
He said that a free mind has 
the ability to think clearly 
and critically. 

The most important 
thing for members of this 
society is to ask questions 
and not to trust, he said. | 

In the~ question-and- 
answer session that follow- 
ed, Garret was asked what 
would happen if a member 
would not do something 


Moon asked. She evaded the} _ 


question, saying that Moon 
would never ask a member 


to do something that would] 


violate the theology. 

Wells responded to the 
question of whether the 
church is a political power 
to be reckoned with by 
saying that the church does 
not intend to be a political 
power. 

But Hassen read a 
speech by Moon in which 
the church leader said his 
goal is political power of 
the world. “I will conquer 
and subjugate the world,” 
Hassen quoted Moon. 

A member of the audi- 
ence challenged Moon’s 
assertion that he is the 
Messiah. Wells said Moon 
knew on Easter Sunday 
when he had his 1936 vision 
of Jesus: God told Moon 
through Jesus. 

Lack of time cut the 
question period short, but 
panel members were avail- 
able to answer individual 
inquiries after the program. 


renovation. The links that 
the people of Burlington 
have with the past are few, 
and ‘not renewable; they 
should be preserved, even at 
the cost of some additional 
effort and resourcefulness. 


Bryan Bell, Jr. 
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Was He 
Anyone?: 


By COLIN MCKENNA 

Was He Anyone?, 
written by N. F. Simpson 
and directed by Herb Prop- 
per, is a zany play. It 
revolves around a Federal 
Express courier who has 
fallen off a ship, luckily 
wearing a Mae West life 
preserver. I say luckily, 
because the life preserver is 
the lifegiver to this play, for 
Mr. Whitbrace (our speedy 
Federal Express courier) 
cannot swim. But he pos- 
sesses an incredible will to 
survive, which he does for 
some 18 months. The 
audience hears Mr. Whit- 
brace screaming for help 
and playing the piano (a 
baby grand that quickly 
goes out of tune floating on 
the ocean; they drop him a 
piano tuner) but the audi- 
ence never sees him. 

The play is set in part in 
the offices of National Help 
You Out Year Week’s Bur- 
lington Chapter. It is ori- 
ginally an English play, but 
the cast has rewritten parts 
of it to make it applicable 
to an American audience. 


| Some of the American 
institutions named are 
Sears, J.C. Penney and 
Friendly’s. 


It is also as modern a 
pla’. as one can possibly see. 
References are made to the 


It is applicable to a Burling- 
ton audience because of the 
recent infiltration of the 
Unification Church into the 
area. Among other things, 
Was He Anyone? is a savage 


satire on organizations like | 
the Unification Church. In | 


this case it is the National 
Help You Out Year Week 
organization. 

If you are worried 
about nuclear holocaust, 
acid rain, herpes, or any- 
thing in this world of 
disasters, N.H.Y.O.Y.W. is 
here to help. They are 
professional sympathizers. 
They believe ‘professional 
sympathizing is a rewarding 
occupation,” and ___ that 
“sympathy is wasted unless 
you give it to somebody 
who needs it.” 

Was He 
extremely 


Anyone? is 
complicated. 
Most of the scenes are 
short, quick paced, and 
require perfect timing from 
the actors. Unfortunately, 
their timing was slightly off. 
Other scenes involved long, 
drawn-out, eventually 
inconsequential speeches. 
During these speeches, 
the set was incessantly busy 
with people literally walk- 
ing circles around one ano- 
ther. This movement dis- 
tracted me. Suddenly I 


Was He Anyone?: : 


would realize I missed 
several lines and I would be 
lost. The actors themselves 
seemed uncomfortable with 
their complicated blocking, 
and for the most part, their 
improvisations were not 
sharp. 


There were also prob- 
lems, with the audio. The 
quality of the background 
music was severely distort- 
ed, and worse, the music 
would often completely 
drown out. the actors’ 
voices. As with everything 
in the play, the lighting was 
complicated, but the light- 
ing crew did an excellent 
job. 


Mr. Baverstock (Marc LaChapelle) and Mrs. Harmsworth — 
(Linda Cooper) on the deck of S.S. Acapulco Bay. 


It is apparent much 
effort goes into these plays. 
The crew and actors devote 
incredible amounts of time 
and energy to producing 
these shows. Although there 
are problems with Was He 
Anyone? I left the play 
with a good feeling. The 
point of the play is never 
really made clear, Perhaps it 
is “If you are unable to help 
yourself, will there be any- 
one to help .you?” The 


play never answers this 
question. 

Nevertheless, Was He 
Anyone? is filled with 


quick-witted humor, and 
contains some fine perfor- 


Lyric Theatre’s Superficial Story 


By L. PAIGE DAGURT 
Tragedy and romance 
lead the way to a theatre- 
goer’s heart. However, one 
can put aside the handker- 
chief for the Burlington 
Lyric production of West 
Side Story. 
- The story which 
revolves around the plight 
of two young lovers, Tony 
(Steve Rainville) and Maria 


(Laurie LeClair) closely 
parallels Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The 
modern version of this 


Elizabethan tragedy is set in 
Manhattan during the 
1950s. 

Guarding one’s turf is a 
way of life for two rival 
New York street gangs. The 
Jets, a group of Harlem 
teenagers, blatantly resent 
the arrival of the Sharks, a 
group of Puerto Rican im- 
migrants. It is not until the 
youths experience two pain- 
ful deaths, depicted in a 
violent rumble scene, that 
they concede and realize 
they must work together to 
bring happiness. 


West Side Story does 
not possess the passion and 
‘intensity that one would 
imagine. Tony and Maria 
are forced to keep their 
relationship a secret. It is an 
innocent mistake that 
Maria, sister of the Shark’s 
leader, takes a liking to 
Tony, a Jet. Although the 
romantic problems’ were 


subtle, they did not slide by 


16 


LYRIC THEATRE PRESENTS 


unnoticed. 
A love scene on the fire 
escape outside  Maria’s- 


apartment lacked the spe- 
cial magic and urgency 
usually experienced during 
a rendezvous. Yet in all 
fairness to Rainville, the 
unsteady ladder was_ pro- 
bably a deterrent to his 
passion. How would he be 
blamed for holding back his 
emotions when his balance 


was at stake? A semi-nude 


bedroom scene occurring 
mid-way through the plot 
was similarly inappropriate. 
It would have been better 
to leave the passion to the 


audience’s imagination. 
Another inconsistency 
occurred after Anita 


(Denise Whittie) learns of 
her boyfriemc’s death. It 
was difficult for the audi- 
ence to sympathize with a 


character who showed no 
emotion. At times the ac- 
tors busily prepared for 
upcoming action, and neg- 
lected scenes where sensiti- 
vity and warmth were key 
elements. 


Although emotional 
energy remained relatively 
understated, the stage was 
heated for dancing. From 
the opening street dance 


Meet Your Local Chapter 


recent invasion of Grenada. | 


MARK SWEENEY 


mances. Mary Neudecker 
as Mrs. Whitbrace, Susannah 
Long as an eccentric Cos- 
mopolitan reporter, Sophy 
Chaffee as a Walkman wear- 
ing Jane Fonda doing All- 
American valley girl, and 
Mary Siskin as a _ tacky 
cruise ship live-in all turn in 
superior performances. 


Rarely is an opening 
night performance flawless, 
and this play is no excep- 
tion to the rule. But by the 
weekend, any _ technical 
problems should be ironed 
out, the actors should feel 
more comfortable with 
their blocking, and improvi- 
sations should be polished. 


routine to the play’s finale, 
an impressive amount of 
energy was displayed. The 
high school dance number 
was brilliantly §choreo- 
graphed by Polly Nutty and 
Bob Sakeivsz, allowing each 
couple to perform a unique 
routine while the other 
dancers faded in the back- 
ground. 

Brightly colored cos- 
tumes, fashioned from the 
fifties, enhanced the crea-- 
tive set. During ‘“‘America,”’ 
Anita and the Sharks per- 
formed a frolicsome dance 
routine. The women effec- 
tively played the role of 
naive young girls who have 
come to New York, the 
place of opportunity. 


One highlight of the 
musical was a comic rou- 
tine, ‘““Gee Officer Krupke.”’ 
The Jets and Action (David 
Bolender) gracefully accept 
their status, labelling their 
ailment a ‘“‘social disease.” 
Throughout the show, the 
Jets and the Sharks kept to 
the beat of the orchestra 
under the direction of Stan 
Greenberg. In fact, at times 
there appeared to be com- 
petition between the two. 
When Tony serenaded his 
lover in “Maria,” he lagged 
behind the tempo. How- 
ever, Maria’s melodic voice 
remained consistent in such 
numbers as “‘I Feel Pretty” 
and “Tonight.” 


See WEST SIDE, page 22 
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Art Deco in Vermont 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

Rounded toasters that 
seem ready to race around 
counter tops, diners with 
fire-red neon signs, build- 
ings with bold machine- 
like angles these are 
examples of a style labeled 
‘Art Deco and Streamline.”’ 
The topic of a seven-part 
lecture series produced by 
the UVM Historic Preserva- 
tion Program, this style 
dominated urban architec- 
tural thought throughout 
the United States in the mid 
twentieth century. Monday 


BOVES: The Pearl St. restaurant is a local example of art deco. 
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WARNER/ELEKTRA/ ATLANTIC 
BONUS BUYS 


,\\ Led Zeppelin—Houses of the Holy 
Ez Van Halen— Women and Children First 
; PON Grateful Dead—Skeletons from the Closet 
AC/DC—Highway to Hell 
Stevie Nicks—Bella Donna 
Black Sabbath—Poranoid 
Marshall Tucker—Greotest Hits 
Queen—Greatest Hits 
Genesis—Duke 
Doors—13 Greatest Hits 


Vox/Allegro Classical Cassettes 


evening, UVM history pro- 
fessor Chester Liebs_lec- 
tured on the influence of 
the Art Deco and Stream- 
line eras in Vermont, at the 
Flynn Theatre. 


Paris introduced the Art 
Deco movement in _ the 
1925 “Exposition Des Arts 
Decoratifs’’ where loud géo- 
metric designs — often in 
the shape of cogs, automo- 
biles, and airplanes — super- 
seded the motifs of the 
neo-classical movement 
apparent in the early twen- 
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contrasting New 


. Art 
itwenties were a time when 


‘that Art Deco was 


tieth century. The differ- 
ence between these two 
styles can be illustrated by 
York’s 
Woolworth building and its 
gothic buttresses with the 
Chrysler building with its 
Deco squareness. The 


most households owned a 
radio and the new invention 
of the automobile wooed 
America with awe. In this 
light, Mr. Liebs maintained 
“the 
mind set of the period 


etched in architecture.”’ 


GLENN EAGLESON 
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By the 1930s Art Deco 
was to be cut off at the 
corners in order to make 
room for the ‘“‘Streamline”’ 
movement. Slagging con- 
sumption led many manu- 
facturers to hire industrial 
designers in hopes that a 
new style would stimulate 
new buying. 


Raymond Lowey, the 
most famous of these 
designers, took advantage of 
studies on wind _ resistance 
and incorporated them into 
his Streamline train. ‘Qnce 
in motion, Streamline 
didn’t stop. Aided by the 
support of the 1939 World’s 
Fair in New York, Stream- 
line moved with the sleek- 
ness of its style until it 
permeated clothing, cigar- 


ette cartons, billboards, 
automobiles, and vacuum 
cleaners. As Mr. Liebs 


stated, ‘America was throt- 
tled that Streamline meant 
modern.” 

With a discerning eye, 
one can still see examples of 
Art Deco and Streamline in 
the cities of Vermont. In 


Burlington, the Parkway 
Diner, Bove’s restaurant, 
and the Oasis all offer 


glimpses of a time when gas 
was cheap and hamburgers 
were large and rare. The 
Abraham building, now 
containing Leunig’s Cafe, is 
a product of the Streamline 
era with its sleek metal 
panels, while the Flynn 
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Theatre exemplifies a well 
preserved Art Deco style. 

A walk down the bricks 
of Church Street shows that 
‘Art Deco and Streamline 
isn’t chic by today’s stan- 
dards. On the contrary, the 
Church Street restaurants 
reflect a need to escape the 
machines and automobiles 
that Art Deco and Stream- 
line heralded. With their 
rustic wood and quaint 
ambiance, they echo of a 
time long past. As George 
Burns once claimed, “If you 
live long enough, you'll be 
new again.” 

So, why keep the flashy 
diners and _  machine-like 
buildings? Liebs explained, 
‘‘Architecture is a page ofa 
book. It’s a visual history... 
Ten or fifteen years ago we 
were throwing all the pages 
out and burning them.’ 
Architecture is a_ history 
that can be more vibrant 
than words on a page. Next 
time you’re in the Flynn 
Theatre, look at the angles 
and the stencil work in the 
lobby, feel the atmosphere 
of a building built at the 
end of the jazz age, and 
perhaps, if you’re lucky, the 
notes of Louis Armstrong 
will distantly play in your 
mind. 

The lecture series ‘‘Art 
Deco and Streamline Ver- 
mont”’ will continue 
through December 5. Call. 
the Flynn Theatre for infor- 
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$15 SAVINGS: no color charge on printing in 
our Color of the Week, if you bring your job 
in by Wednesday noon! 


CALL NOW TO GET IN ON 
NEXT WEEK’S COLOR SPECIAL! 
PE BE CEE ey 


174 COLLEGE ST,, BURLINGTON 


658-1717 


; 1 EXECUTIVE DRIVE (Off Patchen Rd, 
directly behind the South Burlington Post Office.) 


864-9202 


CORSO? 


CENTERS 


THURSDAY NOV. 17: 
8:00-11:00 
CHEERS FOR THE BLUES 
Cheers 9:30 


Hill St. Blues 10:00 
T-Shirt Raffle 


FRIDAY NOV. 18: 
4:00-8:00 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
AT THE MOVIES 


Movie: Annie Hall 
S.A. Passport Raffle 


SATURDAY NOV. 19: 
8:00-12:00 
SATURDAY NIGHT SHOWCASE 
Open Mike Night 
Sign up in Billings 
MONDAY NOV. 21: 


NO PUB Happy Thanksgiving!!! 


Why I Love 
the A-Team 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 
The A-Team is no joke. 
You TV snobs miss a lot 


when you’ knock The 
A-Team as mindless, violent 
trash. You miss having 


a regular weekly television 
show to give focus to your 
life. You miss chills, thrills, 
exotic locations and great 
character acting. Can the 
MacNeil-Lehrer Report give 
you all that? Thank God for 
The A-Team — _ they 
changed my life. 


The A-Team saved me 
from becoming a_ video 
snob. Yes, I confess, I once 
sneered at The A-Team, at 
its tremendous popularity, 
at Mr. + T.2sate-allob_ the 
characters I have since 
grown to love. I was saved 
from the bitter languishing 
of TV snobbery by others 
who showed me the way. 
“No really,’’ said these 
helpful souls, ‘‘it’s a really 
good show, just watch it.” 
After only a few minutes of 
viewing, a surge of joy 
crackled through my body. 
I felt a new hope, a new 
outlook, a new reason to 
live. In a baptism by cath- 
ode ray, The A-Team won 
my heart. 


Was it the characters, 


the action, or the cleverness 
of the dialogue that gave me 
this born again feeling? 
Perhaps it was the finely 
etched characters — Hanni- 
bal, the cool but slightly 
reckless leader; Mad Dog 
Morduck, the insane but 
inventive pilot; B.A., the 
tough driver-mechanic; 
Face, the con artist, and 
“Triple A’? Amy A. Allen, 
the spunky gal reporter. 
After a single episode, they 
all felt like family — like a 
part of me, like something I 
had dreamt of, full of 
camaraderie, courage, com- 
edy and conscience (why, 
just the other week they 
lelped out some nuns and 
orphans). They are more 
than action character types 
to me — they are models for 
a better future. 

The A-Team has been 
called the most violent 
program on television. Not 
so. The A-Team has lots and 
lots of action, but never 
once has anyone actually 
been killed on the show. If 
a car is demolished (usually 
at least three suffer destruc- 
tion per episode) special 
pains are taken to show the 
passengers crawling out of 
the wreckage, dazed but 
unscathed. The Team fires 
lots of bullets from big 


nasty guns every week, but 
nobody ever gets hit. The 
viewing audience can enjoy 
the show, whoop at the car 
crashes, cheer on the win- 
ning Team and never feel 
bad about getting a thrill 
from smashing cars and 
rounds of ammo being fired 
because nobody is ever 
hurt. Being an A-Team fan 
means never having to say 
you’re sorry — _-at -last, 
action without guilt. 

Sure, the Team is great. 
The action is always ‘“‘way 
hot’’ (as some fans say) and 
exciting. But could a tele-| 
vision show keep me loyal 
to it merely with these two 
elements? Probably, but 
The A-Team is also cleverly 
written and produced by a 
real hero of mine — Stephen 


_J. Cannell, the producer of 


many other great shows like 
The Rockford Files and 
Tenspeed and Brownshoe. 
Recently, I was watch- 
ing The Rockford Files with 
my sister when I£= said, 
“Gosh, think of how much 
joy Stephen J. Cannell 
has brought to us over the 
years.”’ My life would be 
very different if Stephen J. 
Cannell wasn’t out there — 
working for me, as part of 
the great viewing audience. 
Lurking in the comic 


wl SA 

book exterior of The 
A-Team is a_ politically 
enlightened heart. Regular 
viewers know that the Team 
served together in Vietnam, 
lived through. a Vietcong 
P.O.W. camp, and are now 
being chased by the U.S. 
Army for a crime they did 
not commit. The Team 
fights for the American 
way, uses big guns, prides 
itself in having served 
honorably in Vietnam, but 
also. steals from and 
deceives the U.S. Army. 
They often reveal corrupt 
officials in the government. 

A recent episode had 
the Team uncovering a 
slavery ring involving illegal 
aliens from Mexico that was 
being run by a_ border 
guard. Another episode had 
the Team honoring a former 
comrade of theirs from 
Vietnam who had _ been 
killed by a bunch of thugs. 
It’s not always just fun and 
games with the Team; there 
are very definable politics 
mixed lightly into every] 
episode. 

Still, words cannot com- 
pletely express and reveal 
the complexities of The 
A-Team, to understand, you 
must see a few episodes. 
Watch The A-Team. It can 
make you a better person. ej 
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AUDIO-VIDEO-PHOTO-COMPUTER 


“Simply the best deal in town!” 


DBS 862-1567 


Cameras, darkroom equipment, computers, receivers, turntables, 
speakers, decks, cartridges, car and personal stereos, video- 
recorders and cameras, digital audio, telephones, answering 
machines, electronic instruments, tape, all accessories, 

and much more. 


SHOP AROUND—THEN CALL US. 


Paperback Writers 


SURPRISING A MIX OF ALL THE PREVIOUS THEMES 
ANTIC RELIGIOUS. SOMBER INTOXICATING! —TIME 


GRAHAM 


The Mayor then suggest- intense emotions, from the 
ed that they eat at the verbal sparring between 
Horno de Santa Teresa: ‘J father and son to the 


GREENE 


MONSIGNOR 
QUIXOTE 


Shades of 


Greene 


By JOHN ACKERMAN 
Monsignor Quixote, by Gra- 
ham Greene, Washington 
Square Press, 1982, 221 pp. 

Every so often, one 
finds a book that feels good 


don’t know about her oven 
but she was a_ saint very 
much admired by your 
friend, the Generalissimo.’ 
Father Quixote could see 
no reason why food and 
religion had to be linked 


together, and he was irrita- more recently, The _ Big 
fering’? Chill, you will understand WH [ LE ‘U 8 WAIT | 
se the book’s emotional a 


Monsignor Quixote is, 
to put it simply, a wonder- 
ful novel, a gentle and 
loving look at the workings 
of belief. If you have 
the time to spare, invest it 
in a reading of this work. 
You'll be glad you did. e 


THE GOOD SON IS NOT ONLY MR. NOVA'S BEST 
NOVEL: IT IS THE RICHEST AND MOST EXPERT 
NOVEL IN MY RECENT READING BY ANY WRITER 


BON UNDER FORTY.” 
| HE- John Irving, The New York Times Book Review 


— it.gains your attention ar So 


with an interesting concept, 


holds it with an intriguing Hi 


theme, and leaves you feel- 
ling glad you took time to 
read it. Graham Greene’s 


Monsignor Quixote is-ssucha ~ 


book. 

The concept of Greene’s 
latest is indeed interesting: 
Father Quixote is the priest 
of El Toboso, a small rural 
parish in Spain. Quixote, 
who irritates his bishop 
with his claims that Cervan- 
tes’ character was his ances- 
tor (‘“‘How can he _ be 
descended from a fictional 
character?’’), is accidentally 
promoted to Monsignor. 
Together with a friend, the 
ousted Communist mayor 
of El Toboso (whom he 
calls ‘‘Sancho’’) Quixote 
sets out in his ancient car to 
tour the Spanish country- 
side. 


| 

The parallels to Cervan- 
tes are numerous, but ac- 
knowledged. The subject of 
Quixote’ s ancestry is treat- 
led by Greene with a light 
hand. Monsignor Quixote is 
an allegorical study of faith: 
Quixote’s Christianity and 
Sancho’s Marxism are gen- 
tly shown to be merely two 
different ways of expressing 
the faith that all men must 
have. 

Quixote lives for the 
day all men will be Chris- 
tians, so evil will ostensibly 
disappear, and Sancho looks 


disappear. 


The entire premise of 
Monsignor Quixote is treat- 
ed beautifully, with a telling 
wit that pokes fun at the 
traveling companions with- 
out ridiculing them: 


“Tt was a very hot 


the Poncio Pilato, but 
Father Quixote was firm 
in his refusal. He _ said, 
Pontius Pilate was an evil 


J 


Super Nova 


By ROB WINCHESTER 
The Good Son, by Craig 
Nova, Dell Books, 1982. 
436 pp. $4.50. 

At first glance, The 


Good Son appeared to be 


the latest in a steady stream 
of romance thrillers that 


have been flooding book- 


stores for the past -few 


years. The cover reviews of 


Craig Nova’s latest novel 


promised a ‘‘brooding, lust- 
guilt-ridden”’ 
drama to provide its readers 


haunted, 


with hours of excitement 
and disbelief. The surprise 
comes within the first few 


chapters when the reader 


realizes that not only is 
there a story here, but an 
extremely well-written one. 

The Good Son is the 
story of a man and his 


meeting of boy and girl, and 
then the meeting of father 
and girl. Nova does a superb 
job of portraying the inten- 
sity of these encounters. 

If you’ve ever seen the 
film Ordinary People, or 


energy. Somehow (and he is 
the first author I’ve read to 
do’ so), Nova manages to 
convey these feelings and 
make them believable. His 
unique writing style makes 
the book a pleasure to read, 


and he is even courteous | 


enough to provide an unpre- 
dictable and _ entertaining 
ending. 

Don’t expect to find 
The Good Son in the P&C 
top-ten rack, but if you 
enjoy a good book that will 
leave you thinking for a 
long time, it’s well worth it.e 


The Shortest 


Stories 


By DAN WILLIAMS 
Short Shorts: An Antho- 
logy of the Shortest Stories. 
Edited by Irving Howe and 
Ilana Wiener Howe. Bantam 
Books, 1983. 196 pp. 
$2.95. 

Caught in the seasonal 
deluge of midterms, papers 
and projects, few students 
have the time to enjoy a full 
length novel. Although 
many recent  hardcovers 
have received good reviews, 
their sheer ‘bulk and often 
prohibitive prices place 
them low on the priority 
list. For readers with limit- 


ed time yet selective tastes: 


Bantam Books has_ pub- 
lished Short Shorts, a 
low-priced anthology of the 
shortest stories. 

Short Shorts contains 
38 brief (most under 2500 
words) stories by some of 
the world’s most prestigious 
authors. Unlike most antho- 
logies, the stories have been 
selected in regard to length 
rather than genre, resulting 
in a wonderfully eclectic 
collection. It isn’t often 


family, and the plans he that you’ll find James Joyce 
makes for them. 
MacKinnon enjoys the finer is refreshing to see Joyce’s 
things in life; hunting, fine morose “Eveline” and Thur- 
liquor, and cigars ‘“‘made by ber’s satiric “If Grant Had 
blind men in Cuba,” and he Been Drinking at Appomat- 
wants his sons to enjoy the tox.’ within the same book. 


World War II, it is left to 
Chip to carry on .the 


MacKinnon family tradition. 


He goes to law school, 
keeping in mind the search 
for a suitable wife. All goes 
according to Pop’s plan, and 
Chip returns home engaged 
to a girl who easily meets 
his father’s high standards. 
Chip then meets a poor 
farm girl and falls in love. 
Real love. 

The Good Son is no 
Harlequin Romance, how- 
ever. The story is filled with 


forward to the day all men .ame. Piet ron MalacTiOGs 
will be ‘communists, and When John, the eldest \ differ stylistically from 
governments will ostensibly oF his two sons, is killed in those you’d find in a 


conventional anthology. By 
Irving’s definition, a Short 
Short is “fiercely con- 
densed, almost like a lyric 
poem; confining (itself) to a 
single over-powering inci- 
dent.”’ The writer of a 
short short must largely 
dispense with characteriza- 
tion and detail, for “‘every- 
thing depends on intensity, 
on one sweeping blow of 
perception.” 


These characteristics 


become immediately clear. 


See SHORTS, page 22 


“Pop” abutting James Thurber. It "— 
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TONIGHT 


..DINNER 


VEAL SCALLOPINI - 9.95 


tender veal with a Marsala wine sauce 


SINGAPORE CHICKEN - 8.95 
breaded breast stuffed with shrimp & crab 


Recorder & 3 Tapes (VHS 


or Beta) 


or 
Disc Player & 3 Disc Titles 


Choose from 300 disc titles or 100 music video tape titles — 


— Additional rental titles available at $5 weekend —_ 


271 Pearl St., Burlington * 862-6776 


5¢ COPIES! 


OPEN THURSDAY ‘TIL 10 P.M. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Nov.17th,Dec.|Ist.8th & 15th 


_ MIRACLE COPY ¢ 20St.Paul-Burlington * 658-4784 


WATERWOK - 8.95 


RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 


JUKEBOX VIDEO 


Specializing in Music Video 


3.choices, stir fried to perfection 


WA\| CIWORKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/ 655-2044 


Mon.-Thurs. 9-6, Fri. 9-8, Sat. 95 »@ 


= “O00 080808CCCCeCCCO 


WEEKEND « 
RENTAL 
SPECIAL 


Pick up Friday, Return Monday A.M. 


$2995. 


(deposit 
required) 


4,19 


Surviving 
The Day After 


factor 


Serving Brunch - Sundays 10:30-2:30 - Champlain Mill Winooski - 655-0300 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel Se =. 
you Cou ld if eed ° | , | Armageddon eS ae Sunday night with 


the broadcast of ABC’s extraordinary drama The Day 
After. The Day After is a powerful simulation of an 
° > international nuclear exchange and its effect on an 

l 5 2 Riverside Ave. 864- a 75 S American urban center, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Although ABC ele the film is unbiased, The Day 


After has nonetheless become the object of political 
controversy. 


Although both ends of the political spectrum are 
skeptical of the American public’s reaction to the film, 
most political, scientific, and medical experts defend the 
film for its technically accurate portrayal of nuclear 
devastation. As grim a. scenario as The Day After 
depicts, ABC admits that an actual nuclear war would 
undoubtedly be much more devastating. Even with 
its limited portrayal of horror, viewing by children | 
under 12 or by persons alone has been discouraged. 

The Day After is considered to be so disturbing that 
many preparations (listed below) are being taken to 
comfort the victims of the movie. 

Whether you’re hawk or dove, Republican or 
DRI IN eee EREE SNAG Kee HAPPY HOU R Democrat, apathetic or activist, the possibility of a 

nuclear holocaust exists. The Day After is intended to 
be fiction but it should allow us for the first time to see 
and feel what for too long we have considered to be the 
unimaginable. 
Schedule for events related to The Day After: 

SUNDAY — 8 p.m. The Day After, channel 22. 
Large screen viewings followed by discussion groups: (1) 
115 L/L Commons; (2) North Lounge, Billings; (3) CBW 
annex; (4) Given Lounge. 

MONDAY — Community discussion groups: 7 p.m., 
Billings North Lounge; 7 p.m., Edmonds Jr. High 
cafeteria. * 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 


SS SE OS ew ee we 6 ee 
eee ee = —— et a ee eS 
— ea a ey 


a i ee amd || = ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


Taco Bar - 194 Mam Street Sunday Brunch 75 S. Winooski Ave. 864-9535 
noon to closing daily Surting toe 104 - Burlington TEXACO 


. 
‘fF 
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Add sparkle 
to your legs 
with fashion hosiery 
...It'S the finishing touch! 


hosiery...lingerie...accessories 
Mon.—Fri. 9:30-9, Sat. 9:30-6, Sun. 12-5 
as 


Our Reg.$29 
““Baggy”’ 
CORDUROY PANTS 


B] 


Originally to $140 
“Boiled Wool”’ 
JACKETS 


$89 


beverly pean 


Burlington Square Mall 
'VISA-MasterCard 658-6980 


THE SCOTTISH ARE COMIN 


THE REGIMENTAL BAND OF HER MAJESTY’S 


SCOTS GUARDS 


THE PIPES, DRUMS & HIGHLAND DANCERS OF 


 g HE BLACK WATCH 


THRILL TO THE LEGEND 
THAT BUILTAN EMPIRE! 


Tues. 
Nov. 29 


Patrick Gymnasium 
| 8 p.m. 


LANE 
SERIES 


STUDENT tickets are available HALF 
PRICE at the door, just $4.25! 
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YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 


OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means youre a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you're an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 

P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


A GIANT DELICIOUS 
HOMEMADE BROWNIE 
WITH BEN @JERRYS 
FAMOUS ICECREAM, 


SHELBURNE pay PLaza.er7 @ BSS EA JUNCTION 159 pean st. 


In just one shave, 
this man will change his shaving habits. 


CLINIQUE SKIN SUPPLIES FOR MEN 


Cream Shave is full of lubricants. 
Allows a shave so close it lasts 
longer. Soothes skin during and after 
shaving. Cuts down cuts. Helps heal. 
Comes in a convenient portable tube. 
You'll find it—plus a fast, free skin 
analysis—at any Clinique counter, 


His skin will be smooth. Look 
sleek, Feel fine. Will stay that 
way longer than usual. 


Because of a fact dermatologists 
have always known: You get a 
comfortable close shave only when 
you have enough vital lubricants. 
And a cream formulation holds more 
of these than a foam. That’s why 
Clinique developed Cream Shave. 


Mayr 


lace,upperChurch St, Burl, @ 9:30-5:30,Mon.&Fri.'til 9@ VISA MasterCardAmer.Ex.MayfairCharge, 


Cream Shave. Use it once, and 
your face will want it every day. 
It’s habit-forming. 


ake ORE ee 


(|'WEST SIDE 


jo = continued from page 16 
ea wl SCHER Presents Action speaks louder 


than scenery, which was 
probably why West Side 


@ Story succeeded in under- 
playing the element of 
setting. Most of the scenery 
: including Maria’s dress shop 
and Doc’s candy store were 
= OEE mobile wagons which 
: as allowed maximum space for 

dancing. A New York City 

skyline and spatial overview 

alternated as the backdrop, 

yet emerged as tacky. “Viva 

Puerto Rico” and _ other 

crude expressions painted 

vivid impressions of Harlem. 


West Side Story, first 
presented on Broadway in 
1957, was written by 
Arthur Laurents, with lyrics 
by Stephen Sondheim and 
music by Leonard Bern- 
stein. Although the Burling- 
ton performance was a far 
cry from the Broadway 
scene, the message of the 
misguided teen was clear. 
However, there was a miss- 
ing link between the sing- 
ing, acting, and dancing. 


Perhaps the familiarity 

and association of West Side 

Story leads one to expect 

more from the Lyric’s ver- 

sion, the cast displayed a 

tight camaraderie through- 

: out. As Riff says to Tony 
when trying to convince 

with : i | him to go to the dance, 
: ‘Without a gang you’re an 


orphan, but when you’re 


. ith alk in 2’s, 
. John Kahn | 3's and bree oe - . 


David Kemper SHORTS 


continued from page 19 
aa H e GS E when considering the qua- 
2 VIN ee S lity of the stories. Although 
; there is admittedly little 
room for plot development 


@ 
Dee Dee Dickerson ‘, within the confines of a few 


pages, the stories are ivari- 


e bly astute. 
@ Jackie ©. Branch : Tt is doubtful that any 


reader could readily dismiss 
the haunting pathos of 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘Alyosha_ the 


Pot’? or Stephen Crane’s 
: g | | a Hemingway’s A Clean, 


Well Lighted Place’’ features 


the lean prose prevalent in 
his novels, and Jerome 
Weidman’s ‘‘My Father Sits 
in the Dark” is an engaging 


portrait of a dissolute fam- 
ily. 

C| Th t (3 lj t The book further fea- 
tures a good selection of 

) UAN ea iS, Ur INO On more Obscure writers. While 
everyone has undoubtedly 
been force-fed the likes of 
Hemingway or Sherwood 


All seats reserved. Tickets are fiat 


Gottfried Keller, Heinrich 


$11.50, available at the Flunn [Reais 


unknown. 


‘ ‘ obscure writers, perhaps 
Box Office, 153 Main St. or most notable is Brazilian 
to the overstated Kafka 


UVM Campus Ticket Store. To oie tarnnie al 


beautiful in its simplicity. 


h ‘a lL tC l| 86 53-5966 Overall, Short Shorts is 
C AOS IC S S, CQ ° a delightful book; a quick 
engaging read that lends 
itself well to repeated scru- 
tiny. Although each story 
could well stand up to an 
extended analysis, what 
could be more inane than a 
lengthy review of a short 
book? e 
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This space contributed by the publisher 


“Maybe 

it will 
20 

away. 


The five most 
dangerous words 
in the English 
language. 


American 
Cancer 


Society, 


We want 
to cure cancer 
in vour lifetime. 


A Public Service of this 
newspaper & The Advertising Council 


The rampaging typhoon 
that smashed Guam on 
May 22, 1976 isn’t on the 
front pages anymore. But 
it will be a long time before 
the people of Guam forget 
it. And it will be a long time 
before Red Cross forgets it. 
Because we were there ,too. 

Believe it or not, Guam 
was only one of 30,000 
disasters in the last 12 
months where we were 
called on for major help. 

Which is the reason our 
disaster funds are disas- 
trously low. And an impor- 
tant reason why we need 
your continued support. 
Help us. Because the 
things we do really help. In 
your own neighborhood. 

And across America. 
And the world. 


BURLINGTON'S GOT IT! 


All The Wine You Can Drink! 


with any Dinner 
CHABLIS 


BURGUNDY SANGRIA. 


Come In! LeDonna’s has an extensive new dinner menu 


featuring the Best International Food In Town! 
(ask about our rep!) 


Short Ribs 
Fish 


Fettuccine -« 


Crepes. « 
Chinese Rice Dishes 


oP oninit 


RESTAURANT 
175 Church St. (Across Main St. & around the corner 
from Flynn Theatre) ~ 


yx 
stig ge 3 fg ® 


a foa 
t>CE 


vp. 


— 
DS 


All Dinners include: 
yx Salad Appetizer Tray 
yw Boston Lettuce Salad 
w Bread & Baby Croissants 
W “All the Wine you can drink” 


Dinners 
From 


SF 95 


Outstanding for Fish 


Always fresh and well prepared. 


i: 


eS Our Food & Prices Will Astound You! 


Bion 


VINCENT CANBY, The New York Times 


inemas ’ 
222 College St. Burlington 
Recorded program info: 863-9515 
A JACK ROLLINS ae CHARLES H. JOFFE Procite 
Popenomeame | VWWOODY ALLEN MIA FARROW 


Ome MATERA GAY MOT Gm SLETAMLE FOR 


an RIOR mcrunts / WARNER BROS #6. 145¢ 
trey WARMER BROS (4 were Commo Comper 
DOD Oren Pcares ond tere Bron As Regre Renewed 


12:00, 1:30, 3:00, 4:30, 6:10, 7:45, 9:30 


“‘Daniel’ is intense and powerful. This is a film you 
will think about and talk about. Brilliant, brilliant 
performances...one of the best films of the year, 
any year.” 


—Joel Siegel. WABC-TV /GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


DANIEL, 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
TIMOTHY HUT TON 
“DANIEL” 
MANDY PATINKIN * LINDSAY CROUSE * AND EDWARD ASNER * EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS EL. DOCTOROW 
AND SIDNEY LUMET » SCREENPLAY BY E.L_ DOCTOROW FROM HIS NOVEL “THE BOOK OF DANIEL” 
A JOHN HEYMAN PRODUCTION « PRODUCED BY BURTT HARRIS 
i DIRECTED BY SIDNEY LUMET 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:35 JRisuaate-| “MCN 


v.+« United Artists Classics 


12:10, 2:00, 4:00, 7:00, 9:00 


“One of the surprise delights 
of the season.” 


— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


MICHAEL CAINE and JULIE WALTERS 
(PG). ED, _12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7:00, 9:10 


RETURN*JEDI 


Now Af Popular Prices! 
12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 


|pc 


<> 


Through Saturday, November 19 
FELLINI'S 8%2 1:00, 3:30, 6:00, 8:30 


Sunday through Tuesday, November 20-22 
REDS 12:00, 4:00, 8:00 


Wednesday through Saturday, November 23-26 . 
THE SONG REMAINS THE SAME & 
12:00, 6:00 

A CLOCKWOR?I 
2:45, 8:45 


“Rep at the Nick 


ANGE 


OFF AND RUNNING: Above, the basketball Cats 
Nov. 26 against Plattsburgh State. Below, coach Bill Whitmore gives instructions to Bill 


Brennan (45), Tom O’Shea (10), Ed Pagano (42), 


Soe 


A More Mature Hudson Key for Basketball Cats 


'f the 1983-84 basketball Cats hope to 
improve their 10-19 mark of last season, 61” 
guard Howard Hudson is going to have 
to come up with a big year. 

The sophomore from New York had an 
excellent rookie campaign, averaging 10.3 
points per game, dishing out 136 assists 
and snagging a UVM record 77 steals. And 


the loss of leading scorer Bill Brown and the 
presence of an inexperienced group of for- 
have 


wards made Hudson’s importance 


greater. 


mike 
sagansky 


A significant area of improvement for 
Hudson is maturity. And coach Bill Whitmore 
told the Cynic last week that Hudson has 
shown .signs of ‘“‘improved judgment” in 
practice. 

“T think I’ve matured offensively this 
year,’ Hudson said, ‘‘Last year I made the 
freshman mistakes. This year I’ll think to pass 
more instead of always getting the ball and 
shooting.”’ 

Hudson’s offensive production was incon- 
sistent in 1982-83. Four-point games followed 


24 


get in shape for their season opener 


Howard Hudson and Gary Manchel 


5 


: 
< 


i 


JONA 


PHOTOS BY 


Basketball Cats 
Challenged by Youth, 


Schedule 


By ANDY COOK 

Almost eight months 
have passed since you last 
read about the basketball 
Cats, but some things never 
change. Bernie is still the 
mayor, the Last Chance has 
the best double gin & tonics 
in town, and the basketball 
team, preparing for its sea- 
= son opener Nov. 26 vs. 
>» Plattsburgh, are an inexperi- 
enced squad playing a ‘her- 


culean (understateme1t) 
schedule. 

But head coach Bill 
Whitmore hopes that at 


least his won-loss record 
will change. Last year, the 
Catamounts were 10-19, 
and although they often 
played much better than 
that mark would indicate 
(they lost four games by 
three points or less, and 
seven by six points or less), 
they were awful defensive- 
ly, giving up 73 points per 
game. 

Now that center Peter 
Cole and forward Tim 
Woodlee have _ graduated 
and Bill Brown, last year’s 
leading scorer with 15.1 
ppg, is out for the year 
because of a knee injury, 
Whitmore has four forward 
recruits his staff hopes will 
bolster Vermont’s inside 
game. At the same time, 
he’s looking for last year’s 
most improved player, Chris 


Fairchild, and _ best all- 
around player, point guard 
Howard Hudson (10.1 ppg,} 
77 steals, and 136 assists) to 
lead the backcourt. Whereas 
last year’s youth was in the 


guard positions, this year 
it’s up front. 
Whitmore’s_ plan in 


1983-84 is to run a lot more 
— “from baseline to base-| 
line’? — to compensate for 
what he sees as the lack of 
power players like Cole and 
Woodlee from last year, or 
Mike Evelti from the season 
before. The coach _ also 
believes that by playing a 
more open game than the 
patience-style of the first 
two years of his administra- 
tion, he can better utilize 
Hudson’s speed. : 
“Most of our opponents 


pack it in with a zone 
defense,”” Whitmore said 
Friday. “So we need to 


push the ball down the 
floor, get quick shots, and 
get a few transition baskets. 
We can’t take 45 seconds to 
get off a shot.” 

Although he may have 
lost veterans like Cole and 
Woodlee, Whitmore has 
some tall recruits who will 
join this year’s top return- 
ing forward, John Simko, 
up front. Matt Thompson is 
the number one acquisition. 


See BASKETBALL, page 27 


14 points and two-point outings were sand- 
wiched between 10-point nights. 

“T felt a lot of pressure last year,’’ Hudson 
said. “‘There was a lot expected of me. It was 
a new experience for me coming from New 
York City.”’ 

The circumstances that landed the Big 
Apple native in, of all places, the Green 
Mountains are unique. During Hudson’s 
senior year in high school, the guard suffered 
an injury that chased away scholarship offers 
from big name college basketball schools like 
James Madison and Georgia Tech. 

“UVM was the only Division I school that 
kept the scholarship offer after the injury,” 
he said. 

The adjustment from urban New York to 
UVM’s hardly cosmopolitan environment 
would seem difficult. Not so, says Hudson. 
The fact that he came from a mostly white 
high school eased the transition. 

“It was definitely a culture shock,” 
Hudson said. “The way people come across is 
a lot different. In New York, people are 
kind of hard. I like it here because it’s pretty 
much laid back. You don’t have to be on your 
guard all the time like in the city. There, you 
have to be aware of everything — people try 
to take advantage of you. 

““And the only time I ever heard any racial 
slurs was once at the end of last semester — 
and they were probably drunk.”’ 

Hudson’s view of how athletics have 
affected his studies is also unique. Several of 
his compatriots on UVM rosters have lament- 
ed the limited time they have for study. 

“Basketball makes my studying a lot more 
structured,”’ said Hudson. “Before the ‘season 
I was running around like a chicken with its 
head cut off.”’ 

One plus for Hudson. is that he isn’t 
beginning this year coming off an injury. 


Before last season he hadn’t played hoop for 
over three months. “It (the lay-off) takes 
away from your game,’’ Hudson said. “When 
Bill (Brown) comes back next year his game 
isn’t going to be strong. To keep ae game, 
you've got to keep playing. 

“Bill’s absence is definitely going to hurt 
the team. But we can’t think of it like that, 
we just have to see what we can do. I’m going 
to have to make up some of the scoring differ- 
ence. I think I can do it. I’ve got a lot of con- 
fidence in myself.” 

-Confidence or no confidence, Hudson is 
dependent on some solid contributions from 
his teammates, particularly the new ones. 
Hudson expressed admiration for all the new 
additions but was especially enthusiastic 
about 6’5” freshman Bill Brennan. Hudson 
said of the Worcester Academy graduate, ‘‘He 
should help us out. ‘cause he’s strong. He 
reminds me of Peter Cole.”’ 

Goals aren’t a part of Huds S pre-sea- 
son. Working hard on defense with Whitmore 
is. ““The coach is like us,” Hudson said. “It’s 
a new job for him and he’s still learning.” 


Mawar: Hudson 
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ONA’ 
THE ROOKIES: Goaltender Tom Draper and 
Shannon Deegan have been instrumental in Vermont’s 2-0 
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By SEAN MEHEGAN 

Now for the real test. 

With just two games 
gone, the hockey Cats are 
undefeated. To get some 
perspective on just how rare 
that occurrence is, you have 
to go back to before the 
glory years, before the 
records of 25-6 and 28-5, 
before they were runners-up 
in the 1974 National Invita- 
tional Tournament. Back to 
1967. 


| That year, the Cats 
| started out 3-0, but finished 
| with a mediocre 12-11 


record. So much for the hot 
start. 


Nevertheless, in the 
words of St. Lawrence 
hockey coach Mike 


McShane, “It’s better to be 
2-0 and 6-0 than Q-2 and 
0-6.” 

In case you _ hadn’t 
guessed, the St. Lawrence 
Saints are the holders of the 
6-0 record, so when they 
invade Gutterson ~ Field 
House Saturday night, one 
of the teams, barring a tie, 
will leave with a blemish on 
their slate. This game, more- 
over, is given added dimen- 
sion because it is the first 
league game for both ECAC 
teams. 

‘We expect it will be a 
‘real tough game,’ said 
McShane. “It’s the last year 
with the ECAC as it is (due 
to next year’s realignment), 
and with Jimmy (UVM 


hockey coach Cross) having, 


announced his retirement, I 


product of Tha Coca Gola Company 


would think they’d be hun- 
gry.” 

Well, they seem hungry. 
The Catamounts have con- 
trolled the flow of both of 
their games and, with the 
exception of the last four 
minutes of the Plattsburgh 
State game, the defense 
hasn’t fallen apart. In addi- 
tion, heralded freshmen 


‘Shannon Deegan and goalie 


Tom Draper have lived up 
to expectations. 
McShane mentioned the 


-two rookies. ‘‘I don’t know 


a whole lot about this year’s 
(UVM) team,”’ he said. “But 
I do know they’ve got some 
good recruits — they’ve got 
the new goalie (Draper), 
and I’ve heard good reports 
about him; in fact I saw him 
play a couple of times last 
year. up in Montreal, so I 
know he’s a good goalie. 
“And I know of one 
forward, Shannon Deegan, 
because we were interested 
in him as well — he’s a very 
good hockey player.”’ 
McShane’s voice became 


more somber when asked to - 


describe his team. For UVM 
fans shedding’ crocodile 
tears over the early depar- 
ture of Kirk McKaskill last 


year, just keep in mind that 
Saints fans have had to cope 
with two losses. 

“We've got a lot of 
experience,’’ said McShane. 
‘‘The freshman class coming 
in looks pretty solid, but we 
lost some good people. We 
lost (Kent) Carlson, who’s 


Get Ready For Skiing 


You've got the best equipment 
and its all tuned and ready to go. 
But what about your vision? 
Replace your eyeglasses with 
contact lenses and enjoy a whole 
new freedom. No more fogging & 
freezing up. 


Call today & find out how great 
contact lenses are for sports. 
Daily wear lenses start at $125 
and Extended Wear lenses start 
$200 
DR.THOMAS H.CLARK 

308 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt.05401 


862-1947 


ECAC Hockey Clash of Undefeated Proportions 


playing for the Canadiens, 
and we lost Gray Weicker 
(goalie and son of Conn. 
Senator Lowell), | who 
signed on in the Hartford 
Whaler organization. And I 


lost one of my better 
freshmen, Billy — Gerrie, 
who’s out until January 


with a shoulder injury. 

“So we lost a real good 
class; you just don’t replace 
people like that. But we do 
have eight seniors; we have 
the experience. We just 
need the young players to 
push them, and I think 
we're getting there.” 

With a 6-0 record, it 
would appear they’re al- 
ready there, but as is the 
case with the Cats, unde- 
feated marks can be deceiv- 
ing. McShane says, “The 
teams we’ve played we’ve 
beaten, but how good we 
are hasn’t been proved as of 
yet.” The Saints, like UVM, 
have more or less bullied up 
on lower division schools 
like Plattsburgh St. and 
Oswego St. (Oswego St.?) 

But Saturday signifies 
the end of the kid gloves 
schedule. The game, in the 
spirit of most ECAC 
matches, should be marked 
by close checking and high 
speed transitional play. 
Coach Cross’s aversion to 
shootouts is especially criti- 
cal, because the Saints are 
quite capable of putting 
games away early. Senior 
forwards Mark Bonneau, 
See ST. LAWRENCE, page 27 
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505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
‘til 11:00 p.m. 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 
an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 
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LAST CHANCE SALOON 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 


Lots of Prizes 
Lots of Fun 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


‘ee 862-5159 R 4 


658-6563 145 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 


Woe Our Midget Giants 


By HARVEY KRAMER 
At the beginning of the 
season the Giants, according 
to some of their more 
eccentric fans, were on the 
road to the playoffs. One 


must wonder what is going 


on in their minds after the 
lith week of a tragic 
season. New York has man- 
aged only two wins and one 
tie and the prospects for 
another victory look dim. 


The offense, which has 


a strange aversion to the 
end zone, seems to fall 
apart instantly within the 
opponent’s 20-yard line. 
Scott Brunner in particular 
has had problems holding 
on to the football whenever 
a touchdown seems immi- 
nent. 

Against San Diego he 
fumbled the ball on the 
Charger ten with less than a 
minute left and the Giants 
down by only seven points. 

To be exact, Brunner 
has managed to fumble the 
ball four times this year 
within the opponents’ 
twenty yard line. Not only 
does he fumble the ball, but 
he has an uncanny ability to 
throw interceptions that 
often directly lead to oppo- 
nents’ scores. 

With the Giants only 
down by one to the Cow- 
boys after trailing by as 
much as_ eleven points, 
Brunner threw an intercep- 
tion that was returned for a 
touchdown by _ Dexter 
Clinkscale. After this, the 
Giants went on to lose by 
two touchdowns. 

Finally, last Monday 
night Butch Woolfolk illus- 
trated the frustration that 
the Giants’ offense has gone 
through the entire season 
when he fumbled the ball 
on his own five, resulting in 
‘a safety. The devastating 
injury to Rob Carpenter 
will undoubtedly ensure 
even more losses. Starting in 
his place is John Tuggle, 
who has a lot of heart but 


doesn’t have the talent to 
be a starting fullback in the 
NFL. 

“The defense has suffer- 
ed from injuries also. New 
York has played against the 
rush, but as for the pass it is} 
among the worst in the 
league. During the _pre- 
season, Bill Neil, the Giants’ 
starting nose-tackle, went 
down with a knee injury. 
He was an essential part to 
the Giant defense because, 
in a three-four defense, the 
nose-tackle must be able to 
control opposing centers for 
it to work effectively. 

After this, the second 
string nose-tackle, Jim Burt, 
went down and Harry -Car- 
son soon followed him with 
a knee injury that put 
him out of the lineup for 
more than six weeks. This 
left the Giants with a 
third-string nose-tackle 
named Jerome Sally who 
just doesn’t have the ability 
to play in the NFL. P 

The once-great defense 
became susceptible to plays 
up the middle, a _ place 
where every running back 
used to fear to tred because 
of all-pro linebacker Carson. 
He has now returned to the 
lineup but the damage has 
been done. Another injury 
that hurt the Giants 
severely is the loss of 
cornerback Terry Jackson. 
Until his injury, he led the 
Giants in interceptions. He 
was replaced by Mike Den- 
nis, who had played special 
teams effectively, but when 

There is no simple solu- 
tion to the Giants’ prob- 
lems. One necessity is a 
quarterback. The Giants 
cannot hope to win with. 
Brunner, who hasn’t played 
consistently since 1981. 
They must also shore up 
both their offensive and 
defensive lines because the 
team cannot expect Taylor 
and Carpenter to carry 
everybody else, as they did 
in 1981. e 


Athlete of the Week/ JOHN LINELL 


By AMOS KAMIL 


® 


© 


GLENN EAGLESON 


both. the 50 and 100 yd. 


In the swim team’s freestyle record.” 


68-44 victory over McGill, 
John Linell was a major 
contributor to a great over- 
all team effort. The fresh- 
man Catamount won the 
50-yard freestyle event in 
23.2 sec. Linell also anchor- 
ed the 400-yard medley 
relay and the 400 yard 
freestyle relay, both of 
which UVM won. Head 
coach Joe Fischer antici- 
pates that “by the end of 
the year John will have 
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The records are current- 
ly held by Mike Jacobs 
(74) and Ron Kirkwood 
(75) at 22.2 and 48.1, 
respectively. 


Linell, a graduate of 
Fairfield (Ct.) Prep, is also a 
pitcher on the baseball 
team. He will next enter the 
water this Saturday as the 


team participates in the 


Great Dane Relays in Al- 
bany. 


: ge ae + 
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By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 

They were outscored by 
12 points a game, beaten by 
over 20 points seven times, 
and dealt a 4-20 record. 
Most people would not look 
optimistically at these 
1982-83 women’s basket- 
ball statistics, but a new 
coach, Robyn Markey, has 
taken over the reigns from 
Jean Condon. And a new 
coach brings optimism. Just 
how important that opti- 
mism is will be determined 
Nov. 26 when the Cats open 
up against St. Michael’s 
College. 

Robyn Markey was an 
assistant coach at Delaware 
last year, after captaining 
the 1981-82 Tennessee 
Tech team which finished 
sixth place nationally. She 
has coached at numerous 
basketball camps, and 
although she is young, Mar- 
key has a wealth of basket- 
ball experience. 

The Cats have just come 


off a successful scrimmage 
against Plattsburgh State. 


As a result, despite the 
dismal statistics of last 
season, the team has an 


enthusiastic attitude, Mar- 
key was asked if she had 
any goals for this season. ‘‘I 
want to take each game 
one at a time, improve 
steadily, and maintain a 
positive attitude,” she said. 

Vermont will have to 
compensate for a lack of 
height. Markey hopes to 
accomplish this by develop- 
ing a very well condition- 
ed, fast break team, which 
utilizes all its players. ‘I 
hope to have as many 
players as possible in double 
figures,’ she said. 


Markey is looking for 
tri-captains Sheila Martin, 
Renee DeVarney, and Lisa 
Johnson to lead the team. 
DeVarney (5-5, senior) and 
Sheila Martin (5-7, senior) 
will team with point guard 


_ |Markey Tries to Rebuild Women’s Basketball 


Cindy Malinowski (5-5, 
junior) to form an experi- 
enced backcourt. 


Although UVM’s | for- 
wards are consistently 
smaller than most teams in 
Division I, Markey claims 
this shouldn’t be a problem. 
“T think our forwards are 
much quicker than a lot of 
the bigger girls from other 
teams,’ she said. Markey 
will be looking for forwards 
Lisa Johnson (5-11, senior), 
Margaret Anderson (6-2, 
junior), Diana Gates (5-11, 
junior), Candace Halvarson 
(5-11, junior), and Cheryl 


Rich (5-11, sophomore), to_ 


use their quickness to con- 
trol the boards. In addition, 
the team has five freshmen 
whom she says will add an 


extra dimension to the 
team’s fast break style. 
They are Amy Baker, Linda 
Frawley, Kristin Gladu, 
Allison Kaigle, and Laura 
Thibodeau. ° 


Basketball Cats Challenged 


continued from page 24 


The 6’7” player is from San 
Bruno, Calif., and played 
the last two years for Menlo 
Junior College, leading the 
California junior colliege-sys- 


tem in rebounding both 
seasons. He was offered 
scholarships from 


nationally known _ teams, 
including Nevada-Las Vegas. 
“We wouldn’t recruit a 
junior college player if he 
wasn’t going to start,’’ Whit- 
more said. “He’s like Mike 
Evelti but he’s more mobile. 
He’s the best defensive 
player I’ve seen in seven 
years here.”’ Westport 
Conn.’s Chris DeWeaver is 
also 6’7’". Although DeWea- 
ver is “willing to work 
hard,” according to Whit- 
more, he has had very little 
experience playing man-to- 
man defense. The coach is 
enthusiastic about Bill Bren- 
ner, a 6’5” forward from 
Ticonderoga, N.Y. The 
freshman is ‘‘real physical 
and is the strongest player 
on the team,” said Whit- 
more. 

Simko, meanwhile, 
apparently has come back 
to school stronger and 
better than he was last year. 
The Philadelphia sopho- 
more received his chance to 
play late in the season, and 
led Vermont to five wins in 
eight outings just before the 
playoffs. 

Whitmore will probably 
use a three-forward, two- 
guard formation with no 
center. (He may also go 
with three guards, and two 
forwards; the season is still 
nine days away and nothing 
is definite.) Although 
DeWeaver, freshman Mike 
Day (6’5’’) from Saginaw , 
Mich., and a forward from 
last year, Ed Pagano, will 
get their playing time, look 
for Brennan to be the small 
forward with Simko and 
Thompson to be the other 
frontcourt men. 

Hudson is an obvious 
starter, as his game breaking 
style of play made him a 
\favorite with the fans last 
 lyear. “It was demanding of 


him to run the club on the 
floor as a freshman,”’ Whit- 
more said. ‘But Howard’s 
judgment has improved and 
he has matured.”’ 

Fairchild, who played in 
24 games last year, will 
probably start as well. 
Forward-guard George Payne 
will remain versatile’, but 
probably will see more 
action at guard. Tom 
O’Shea, a high school stand- 
out in Wayland, Mass. who 
doesn’t have the quickness 
of Hudson or Fairchild, will 
substitute once in a while as 
will South  Burlington’s 
Gary Manchel. 


Although | Thompson, 
Brennan, Simko, Hudson, 
and Fairchild will most 
likely be the starters, Whit- 
more is quick to point 
out that his new and faster 
plan will require him to use 
10 players in every game. 

The schedule is some- 
what suicidal. Vermont 
competes in the eight-team 

~*~ ECAC North Atlantic, but 
unlike last year, the Cata- 
mounts will be _ playing 
every league foe twice, 
home and away. Moreover, 
UVM will be playing at La 
Salle; Dayton, and Notre 
Dame — yes, Notre Dame. 
Although Whitmore and his 
predecessor, Peter Salzberg, 
came under fire in the past 
for playing these types of 
teams and producing, along 
with previous mentors John 
Evans and Art Locke, only 
seven winning seasons in the 
past 24 years, the present 
coach believes more in 
slowly building up the pro-- 
gram. rather than necessarily 
producing winning seasons. 

“We make a lot of 
money from the revenue at 
those games, and they help 
us with recruiting,’ Whit- 
more said. ‘“‘It costs a lot of 
money to send somebody 
on the road, when you add 
up meals and travel. 

“It is a good experience 
to play quality teams, al- 
though you certainly don’t 
want to play too many of 
them because that would be 
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kind of tough on the kids. 

“But it helps to tell kids 
that are thinking about 
coming here that they’re 
going to be playing good 
teams. They don’t want to 
just play Plattsburgh State 
or Middlebury. And because 
of the 85 percent rule, you 
can only play a few non- 
Division I schools.”’ (That 
rule stipulates that only 15 
percent of a Division I 
team’s opponents may be 
Division II or Division III 
teams.) 

The two things that will 
be crucial for the Cats this 
year are defense and gradual 
improvement. Vermont’s 
yielding of 73.0 points per 
game last year was second 
worst in the conference, 


and the team was worst in: 


the league in defending field 
goal percentage (51.5 per- 
cent). 

Improvement is_ key, 
because with all eight teams 
in the ECAC North Atlantic 
making the playoffs, the 
season really becomes im- 
portant in March, not 
November. So if a team gets 
hot and wins three playoff 
games, it goes to the NCAA 
tourney, for this league will 


“once again have an automa- 


tic berth in national cham- 
pionship play. 

' Tf it was just a case of 
holding their own against 
the teams outside the con- 
ference, Vermont would 
probably be headed for a 
winning season. But with 
the exception of Colgate, 
there is 110 easy team in the 
conference. 


“Our goal is a .500 
season,’’ Whitmore _ said. 
‘It’s a realistic goal, but it’s 
also. difficult. When I 
became (coach) I knew it 
would take time to build 
the program. Look at 
Peter’s (Salzberg) record; he 
only had three winning 
seasons in nine years. 

“The thing with a 
young team is that some- 
times you’re going to go out 
there and play well, and 
sometimés you’re(not).” e 
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Winter Sports Preview 
By Chris Fontecchio 


Men’s Gymnastics 

As the Vermont men’s 
gymnastics team’s 1983-84 
campaign gets underway, it 
will encounter several ques- 
tions. Coming off a 2-4 
season, the team will be 
without its top performer in 
the vaulting and floor exer- 
cise competition, Chris Pol- 
hemus, who _ graduated. 
However, coach Thomas 
Dunkley is not alarmed. 
“We lost a couple good 
seniors, but the remaining 
people will compensate,” 
said Dunkley. ‘“‘We will be 
stronger.” 

Among those who will 
provide this strength are 
Doug Ziemer and Gary 
Hammer. Dunkley feels that 
Ziemer, just a sophomore, 
will be the team’s top 
all-around performer when 
he reaches his full potential, 
but until then that distinc- 
tion will befall Hammer, a 
junior who was voted most 
improved all-around _per- 
former last year. 


Women’s Gymnastics 

Unlike their male coun- 
terparts, the women’s gym- 
nastics team has very few 
questions to answer. Only 
one performer is missing 
from last year’s squad, and 
the. Cats are sure bets to 
improve on their 4-10 
record. Vermont will be 
improved in. depth, 
strength, experience, and- 
difficulty, said coach Deb- 
bie Dunkley, daughter of 
men’s coach Tom Dunkley. 

Dunkley’ s bubbling op- 
_timism is not aimed at a 
" select group of performers. 
“For an individual sport, ; 
this is a team effort,” 
she said. Top returnees 
include sophomore Andrea 
Kelly, -who performs in 
vaulting, floor exercise, 
uneven bars and_ balance 
beam; and Barbara Conger, 
also a sophomore, who will 
contribute in the same 
events. 
Men’s Swimming 

The men’s swim team, 
faced with the graduation 
of five performers, seems 
hard-pressed to improve on 
its 6-6 record of last 
season. 


The team will be paced 
by senior co-captains Mike 
Hains, a diver, and Jim 


MacKay, a breast stroke and 
freestyle swimmer. The 
two, whom Fischer consi- 
ders to be "potential New 
England champions,” will 
be complemented by the! 
“frosh_ five,” which _ lists| 
Mike Cohen (butterfly, free- | 
style), Thad Fisco (back- 
stroke, freestyle), Mark 
Koprowski (distance, free- 
style), John Linell (freestyle 
sprint) and Bob McIntyre}: 
(breaststroke) as its mem- 
bers. 

Women’s Swimming 

Despite the loss of her 
four best swimmers and an 
0-3 start so far this season, 
women’s swimming coach 
Anne Santa Maria is not 
giving up on the team’s 
chances of matching last 
season’s seven-win perfor- 
mance. The losses were 
significant, but the gains 
may balance that out. 

“We don’t have the 
superstars we had © last 
year,’ said Santa Maria. 
“We’re mainly relying on 
the depth of the team.”’ 
Men’s Track 

It will be mathematical- 
ly impossible for the Cata- 
mounts to improve their 
winning percentage, because 
last winter, Vermont went 
8-0, surprising everyone in- 
cluding coach Ed Kusiak. 

‘‘We started that season 
looking shallow in several 
areas,’’ he said. “But we 
didn’t realize that so many, 
kids would dominate.’ 

Although  Kusiak is 
aware of some “‘glaring 
weaknesses” again this year 
in terms of depth, he said 
the pre-season training has 
been superb. ‘“‘We’re in 
heaven,’ he said. “It’s the 
best I’ve seen the team at 
this stage since I’ve been 
here (1970).”’ 

Women’s Track 

“The women should be 
pretty good this year,” 
Kusiak said. “We have 
depth with kids who placed 
in the New England Cham- 
pionships down the line. 
They’re coming off being 
second in the New England 
championship for the out- 
door season.”’ 

The women will be led 
by Sarah. Hougaboom, the 
UVM record holder in the 
50, 55, and 200 meter 
events. 


St. Lawrence Visits UVM 


continued from page 24 

Ray Shero, and _ Benoit 
Quesnel have assumed the 
scoring responsibilities, and 
each has 10 or more points 
this season. 

McShane will counter 
Cat goalie Draper with 
either Cumberland,  R.I. 
native J. K. Trimble (3.03 
goals against, 85.2 save 
percentage) or sophomore 
Dave Kervick (3.00, 90.6). 

“TI think you’re going to 
have some real strong teams 
this year,’ McShane said, 
commenting on the ECAC 
as a whole. “I think RPI is 
going to be real strong, 
along with B.U. and B.C. 
Clarkson will also be good, 
but I think (last year’s 
NCAA runner-up) Harvard’s 


down a little bit from last 
year.”’ 

Adding that Colgate and 
UVM will probably be ‘“‘im- 
proved,’’ McShane felt the 
competition level should 
remain about the same, but 
that a couple of teams will 
be stronger than the rest. 
Although he did not speci- 
fically say as much, 
McShane’s squad should be 
one of those. 


But right now all atten- 
tion is focused on Saturday. 
Jim Cross has promised to 
take these games one period 
at a time, and as McShane} 
says, “They (UVM) usually 
have a very good crowd, 
and it will probably go po 
down to the wire.” 
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CAFE 
SHELBURNE 


Daily Luncheons 
Dinner Specials 
New French Bistro 


Across from 
The Shelburne Museum 


on Route 7 985-3939 
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Reservation prefered 


| 


= 


FISHWICH 


Fresh fish. lettuce and our own 
tartar sauce on a homemade roll. 
With fresh cut spuds, huge onion 


ring and pickle. 
Lunch Special $1.99 


123 E. ALLEN ST.. WINOOSKI: 655. 1700 


CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 
32 MAIN STREET @ WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


2 FoR 1 


POTABLES 


Daily Indulgence 
from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


ate the beat gets 


BARING 
$1,000 
/\ MONT 


Get yourself a good-paying job that starts 
paying you while you’re still in school. 
Qualified students selected for the Navy’s 
Nuclear Power Officer Candidate Program 
earn over $1,000 a month until graduation, 
and a $3,000 selection bonus. This is not 
ROTC. Finish school with a prestigious 
engineering management position awaiting 
you upon graduation. The Nuclear Power 
Program offers superb benefits, and the 


=| 2? eo000 
gl 


**0 BOTTLED UNDER US GOVERNMENT SUPE 


“etncrayg °Y SEPM E SEAGRAM & SONS 
j auRG "WO BALTIMORE MO SO gan FRANCISCO a 
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taste of Seagra™ 


© 1983. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. N.Y. AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND. 80 PROOF 


“Seyen-p” and "7UP" are trademarks of the Seven Up Company 


e cool, refreshing | 
pers, and, enjoye 


best training in the world. Starting salary is 
competitive. After four years, you'll earn 
over $40,000! Strong calculus, and calculus- 
based physics background, plus demon- 
strated academic excellence a must. U.S. 
Citizens only. Lt. Jack Baker will be on 
campus for interviews on 17 November. 
Sign up at the Career Planning Center or 
call collect (617) 223-0222 for more in- 
formation. OP-9. 


p* It also stirs Wl 
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aste of Sg teeter perfect partners for 
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Seagram's 
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CALENDAR 


THUR 10/17 


FILMS 


SA Films presents Diner, B-106 
Angell; 79:30, midnight 


“EXHIBIT 


Great American Smokeout, Billings 
‘Center, North Lounge; 10-3 


LECTURE 


“The Process and Rationale of Ad- 
mission at UVM Medical College” 
by Dean Tormey, North Lounge, Bill- 
ings Center, 4:300m. 

“Controversy Over the Discovery of 
Insulin, Who Deserves Credit?”, Halll 
B, Given, noon 
“Agrentine Architecture’, 402 
Williams Hall, Som 


WORKSHOP 


Career Planning-Library Research, 
Library Projection Room, 4om 
Assertiveness Training Workshop, 
location TBA, call x3340. 7pm. 


SPEAKER 


“Graduate Schools and Working as 
Women in the Profession’, 414 
Williams, 3pm. 


THEATRE 


Was He Anyone?, Royall Tyler Theatre, 
8pm. 


MISC 


PRE-REGISTRATION. 


ONGOING 


EXH1 BIE 


da Mcintyre, Martna Talbot, Marion 


Willmott; The Gallery, L/L, through 
hg 


UVM Alumni Show, Jim leed, 
=< to/Paintings, Balcony Gallery. 
em ong Museum, through 11/20 


HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summerlyear |; 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC, Box 52-VT, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 
HOUSEKEEPER WANTED: Subur- 
ban Boston family needs live in help 
to care for 3 yr.old boy. Household 
duties included, week days and oc- 
cassional evening hours. Must be 
personable, energetic, liscenced 
driver with child care experience. 
Seperate room with bath, $75 per 
week with board. Reply with info. 
about yourself to Mrs.Susan Freed- 
man, 64 Ridge Ave. Newton Center, 
Mass. 02159. 


WORK-STUDY: Applications are 
being accepted for jobs in the 
Recreational Sports Equipment 
Center. Pick up applications in the 
Rec.Sports Office, 219 Patrick 
Gym. Please apply before Dec.9. 


ATTENTION GIRLS: Do you like 
to dance? If you are an attractive 
girl and would like to make $20-$40 
an hour we are looking for classy, 
artful dancers to increase our staff. 
Call 253-7036 and leave message. 
RESEARCH PROPOSALS: A. Ww. 
Mellon Undergraduate Research 
Grants Committee invites research 
proposals on environmental and 
natural resource topics. Awards of 
up to $1000 available for project ex- 
penses. Applications for Spring 84 
semester shouls be received by 
December 5. For info contact the 
Botany Dept. 656-2930 or any of thes 
miembers of the Grants Committee: 


30 


| Forcier (x4280), Dr. Carl Reidel 


FOR SALE 


FRI 11/18 


FILMS 


SA Films presents Alice’s Restaurant, 
B-106 Angell: 7.9:30, midnight 


~ 


SAT 11/19 


FILMS 


Marsh Life Science, 2:30;7,90m 


SUN 11/20 


FILMS 


The Day After: Nuclear War and its 
Effects; discussions following 


MON 11/21 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students, 
Marsh Lounge, Billings, 80m. Every 
Monday. 


MEETING 


Vermont Christian Fellowship, A-161 
LA, 6:30pm 

UVM Medieval Club, 104 Old Mill, 
7om, 


CONFERENCE 


“Future of Feminism and Religion”, 
Rowell, call x3882. 


LECTURE 


Romanian Film Animator will give a 
presesntation on selected films, 
Church St. Center, 9pm. 


MISC 


PRE-REGISTRATION 


Pen and Wash. Drawings, Paul 
Aschenbach; reception Nov. 19. 
Francis Colum Gallery, Williams 
Hal. Exhibit 11/19 through 11/30 


Th 


VDOT, Jack Barry, 
Whez 


svEHOlogical Reactions 
contemplating Nuclear.War' 


Pieces of the Puzzle, Pain’ings and 
Fiber Work by Jean Masseau, Lyn- 


Dr. Frank Bryan (x2601), Dr. 
Richard Downer (x3800), Dr. Larry 


HOUSING 


(x4055). 

SKI COACHES: qualified Alpine 
coaches for active ski club, to coach 
racers from 8-13. Send replies to 
Cynic, Billings Center, Attn: 


HOUSE-SHARE: Prof. on leave of 
absence, Jan-Jun84. Single, double 
rooms, furnished. Walk to campus, 
parking. Deposit. $175 and up plus | 
utilities. Richard 656-3340 or 
862-8294, 


HELP: I need a place to live starting 
either Dec.1 or Jan.1. Must be close 
to UVM and include winter parking. 
Willing to pay about $220. including 
utilities. Call Ke : 


LIGAT FORCE Spirulina Products. 
Full line available. Call Chuck or 
Dee Dee evenings 899-4717. 
MOVING SALE! Stereo com- 
ponents, camera equip, rugs, fur- 
niture, typewriter, even my 73 
BMW! Willing to wheel and deal! 
Andrew, 658-8015, 

SUNGLASSES: Varnet type, 
ground glass, nylon frames, many 
colors, strap and case $21.50. 
864-0957. 


.FURNITURE: 1 upholstered, 1 
wood rocker, $75 each. 2 youth high 
chairs, $20 each. 2 maple chairs, 
$20 each. Tall maple counter stool,. 
$20. Metal shop stool, $7. Dyna 
Stereo 70 power amplifier and PAS 


MISC 
(PING SERVICE 
863-5616. 
PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Term 


papers, manuscripts, letters, 
resumes, etc. Call Sue at 862-4551. 


WANTED: Used 10 speed men’s 
bicycle $100-$150. Also want to buy 
used car, standard, fuel miser, 
around $3,000. Leave message for 
Randy, 862-4235 or 656-4412, 


FREE TRIP: You could be sunning 


PERSONALS 
: 
/TO ALL YOU BUCKHAM.- w Love, Mom, Dad, David, Karen, 
HAMILTONIANS, Greetings froma | — 7 ""* 
TO “THE BOYS”-When is the 


CONFERENCE 


“Future of Feminism and Religion” 
all day, info call x3882 


SPORTS 


IRA Film, Arsenic and Old Lace, 235 _ “ P7 « 


Men's Hockey, St. Lawrence, Gutter. 
son, 7:300m, 


MUSIC 


Newman Center, L/L 216, Billings 
80m 


MEETING 


UVM Rugby Team, call Chris at 
863-2830 or Rob x2525 for more in- 
fo, 7pm 


LECTURE 


“Revisiting Bach: Bach Research 
since 1950", Brown Bag Lecture, 
Library Projection Room, noon. 

“The Western View of Japan”, time 


TBA 
SPEAKER 


“Contemporary French-Canadian 


UVM. Orchestra Concert, 

Brown conducting, Kurt Weber sax- 
aphone, Recital Hall, Music}! 
Building, UVM, 30m. | 


Artists’, 414 Williams, 12:15 


DISCUSSIONS 


_ Follow-up on film The Day Afte 
(shown Sunday): Billings, 7pm; Ed- 
munds Middle School,* 7pm: 
Green Mountain Valley School} 
Waitsfield, 60m. 


MISC 


THANKSGIVING RECESS through 
November 27 


| HAPPY THANKSGIVING Julie Kul- 


Turkish prison!! Sit around that 
shanty, and keep those noses and 
chins growing .. . Send money... 
Os queremos, Nous vous adorons 
--Nankie and Jenni* 


MADNESS going to end? -One of 
the hottest Sh--s. 


BARBARA: Sorry, I was a doit. 
Amends at Sneakers 9pm 11/19? 
John-Jim. . 
tee nett cere ee 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


Issue Date(s): : 


Message: 


3X preamplifier, $80 pair. 7kw por- 
table generator/welder, $1800. Call 
Dave at x3190 or 899-3820 anytime. 


SKI PASSES: Stowe-$200/5-day 
midweek pass. Sugarbush North- 
$135/7-day season pass. For Sale: 
1978 Ford Mustang II. 48,000 miles, 
New carb/clutch/choke/head gasket, 
tune-up, 4 radial tires, inspecte, 
your’s for $3600. Call Ken at 
657-8687. 


GUITAR: Michael Gurian Hand- 
made. Excellent condition $800. 
862-3091 


on the beaches of Nassau or Ber- 
muda, yes, for FREE! Trips start 
Jan.1 to April. The greatest fun trip 
you'll ever take. For more info call 

253-7787 or 253-9295, | 


WANTED: Garage space for over 
the winter for a diesel car. 
Preferably near Harris/Millis. Will 
pay rent. CAll Carmen 6563878. 


JOHN: Hope you get a 10-pointer ’ 
-LC. 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 
run, 

Fer our records: 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


To Persons. needing the snow- 
p Secret shoveling service should call the 
In the 1960s and 70s, the FBI | same number . 


was actively conducting a counter- : ° 
intelligence campaign against Amer- Film Animator Lectures 
Adrian Petringenaru, 50 year 


ica’s Black Liberation Movement. 
Three hundred thousand pages of }old Romanian film animator and 
documents concerning this war of |director (Anima Film _ Studio 
bigotry have been released by New |Bucharest) will give a presen- 
York judge Mary Johnson Lowel, |tation of selected films Friday 
and Roz Payne & Friends have |November 18, at the Church Street 
culled from this massive collection |Center, 135 Church Street, at 9 
an evening of choice excerpts. p.m. as part of the ongoing “Poetry 
A Reading/Performance of Jand Film Series.” The showing will 
these long-secret FBI letters will include open discussion and pur- 
_|take place in the Auditorium at |view of historical backgrounds. For 
City Hall in Burlington on Thurs- jfurther information call 656-4221.. 
day, Nov. 17, 19838. Admission is }Donations of $2.00 or more will be 
$1. Free to senior citizens, high |accepted and will be matched by 


school students and low-income |the Vermont Council on the Arts. 
citizens. sae 


- Holiday Bazaar 


Medical Center Nursing Home 
Holiday Bazaar, Friday, Nov. 18, 
1983, 10:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., 
‘DeGoesbriand. Unit, 3rd_ floor,} 
Arnold Wing. There will be a quilt} 
raffle, handcrafts, baked goods, tree 
ornaments, white elephant items 


Drug & Alcohol Rehab 


The Brattleboro Retreat 
announces the opening of Ripley 
Alcohol Rehabilitation Center, the 
latest addition to our complement 
of alcohol services — Adult Alcohol 
}Program, Adolescent Alcohol and 
*\Drug Abuse Treatment Program, 


lants, books, jewelry. : 
|P J y ‘Outpatient Program and Residential 
Treatment Homes at Cedar Street & 
ce 99 ree 
The Day After 104 Linden Street. For information 
On Sunday, November 20, in jor referral call Vermont 1-800- 
the Billings Student Center, and in |622-4492, New England 1-800- 
L/L room 216, both on the UVM {451-5203. 


campus, “The Day After,’ a TV] , ° 
movie depicting a startling account UVM Orchestra Recital 
The UVM Orchestra, conducted 


of the effects of nuclear war will be 
shown on large screen TV. Life and | py Peter Brown, will present music 
death before, during, and after alof: Beethoven. Glazounov. and 
nuclear attack is portrayed in this} Mozart, at 32 oiclaclk Sunday 
two hour drama beginning at 8p.m.| November 20, in the Recital Hall. 
The viewers will follow a Kansas |The featured soloist will be senior 
City doctor through the remains of saxophone major, Kurt Weber. 
a community, as well through the | Admission: $2.00 or $1.00 with 


physical and emotional trauma he |gtydent Identification. $1.00 for 
and all others experience. It is | gonior Citizens. 


advised that children under the age si 
of 12 not watch the film, and that Alpha Alpha Psi 
Alpha Alpha Psi chapter of Phi 


no one watch it alone. Everyone 

es ans 7a wiew. 1 st-seither Alpha Theta International Honor 

eee on. Society in History will hold its 
Op . autumn induction on _ Friday, 
a os seid Snowshovel November 11 from four to six p.m. 

The Mayor’s Youth Office {in John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. 


announced that Operation Snow- ° 
shovel has again begun matching Gt. American Smokeout 
Giving up cigarettes can make a 


volunteer snow shovelers with 
elderly and disabled persons, who difference in your life. A healthy 
cannot do work of this nature. |difference. Join the millions of 
When the snow comes the calls | Americans who intend to take a 
from the elderly and disabled come | day off from smoking on November 
rolling in and we do have a shortage |17, the day of the Great American 
of volunteers this year. If you |Smokeout. 
would like to help phone the }|November 17 to pick up your 
Mayor’s Youth Office at 658-9300, | smokeout pledge card, a pledge 
ext. 110, and leave your name, | button, some quit tips and sign up 
phone number, and address. for our Quit Clinic. 


CAREER CORNER 


Tuesday, Nov.22 ‘“‘How to Prepare a Resume”’ 3-5pm. 
CCD. - 


Wednesday, Nov.23 **How to Interview’? 3-5pm. CCD. 


Tuesday, Nov.29 ‘‘How to Interview”? 3-5pm. CCD. 


Wednesday, Nov.30 ‘*How to Prepare a Resume’”’ 3-5pm. 


CCD. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, THEO, 

OE FORTHE FIRST Time IN 
| FOUR YEARS, we've eenenseto) 
OR BIRTHDAY. t) 
i) 


% 


Stop by Billings on | 


Artists Needed 


bury Room of the Royall Tyler 
Theatre on the UVM campus. The 


the public from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
‘Mondays through Saturdays. Inter- 
ested artists should contact Judy 
Hallberg at 656-2095 for informa- 
tion about availability. 


Help Battered Women 


- Women Helping 
Women is now recruiting and 
training new volunteers. We are 
llooking for women to cover the 
hotline and work in the shelter. The 
training dates are: Nov. 30, 6-9 
p.m. and Dec. 3, 10-4 at the 
YWCA. Please call 658-3131 or 
' 658-1996 to register. 


- 30th Annual Craft Fair 


The Vermont  Handcrafters | 
30th annual craft fair will have over. 
1180 artists this year displaying 
| quilts, pottery, woodcarving, prints, | 
weavings, etc. Both floors, base-. 
ment and upstairs, of Burlington 
Memorial Auditorium, Nov. 17 
(10-9 p.m.), Nov. 18 (10-9 p.m.) 
and Nov. 19 (10-5 p.m.) Free. 


A.P. Program Studied 


The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram of the College Board is 
,conducting a series of studies at a 
| national set. of ten major represen- 
itative ‘““AP” universities, of which 
the University of Vermont is one, 
‘to see how well the Program is 
actually serving the students who 
| participated in it. 

Group interviews will be held 
(on Thursday, Nov. 17, 4-5 p.m., 
Memorial Lounge (Waterman). 


EMBA Resource Center 


If you are interested in trans- 
ferring to a major within EMBA 
and need assistance with course 
scheduling, you should visit the 


| Resource Center in 201 Votey. Peer 


Advisors will be able to provide 
information you will need to 


Monday 12:05-1:05 pm 
Tuesday 12:00-12:55 pm 
Wednesday 12:05-1:05 pm 
Thursday 12:00-12:55 pm 
‘Friday 9:30-11:45 am 
12:00-1:00 pm 
1:15-2:15 pm 
7:30-8:30 pm 
8:45-10:15 pm 
10:30-12:00 am 
Saturday 7:15-9:00 pm 
Sunday 1:00-2:30 pm 
7:15-8:45 pm 


The UVM Department of Thea- | 
tre is seeking artists interested in’ 
exhibiting their work in the Crafts- | 


gallery space is the upper level main | 
lobby for the theatre and is open to} 


Battered 


STUDENT, FACULTY AND STAFF 
SKATING HOURS 


All ID Skating is open to student, faculty and staff members with a valid 
ID. All times may be subject to change due to varsity hockey games or 
scheduling difficulties. Check weekly schedule for any conflicts. 


transfer into the college, and help 
you select courses necessary to 
make the transfer. The office is 
open from 10 am. to 4 p.m, 
Monday-Friday. 


End U.S. Invasion 


Burlington CISPES (Committee 
| In Solidarity with the People of El 
Salvador) welcomes students, facul- 
ty and staff to help put an end to 
the U.S. invasion of Grenada and 
U.S. military intervention in Cen- 
tral America. Please join us at our 
next meeting on Nov. 21 Monday 
at 6:30 p.m. at the King St. Youth 
Center, 141 Maple St., Burlington. 
For more info, call 879-0509: 


UVM Medical School 


Attention — lecture on “The 
Process and Rationale of Admission 
at UVM Medical College” by Dean 
Tormey on Nov. 17 at 4:30 p.m. in 
Billings North Lounge. All are 
welcome and refreshments will be 
served. 


Guatemala Exhibition 

There will be a Guatemala slide 
show + weaving exhibit on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 30, 7:00° p.m. in Burling- 
ton City Hall Auditorium. For 
more information call 879-0509. 
Sponsored by Burlington CISPES. 


‘*The Day After’’at Newman 


“The Day After,” the TV movie 
depicting the effects of a nuclear 
holocaust, will be shown Sunday, 
November 20 in the lobby of the 
Newman Center from 8:00 till 
11:00 p.m. with a group discussion 
following. All are welcome to 
attend. 


‘Planning and Research 


The Bailey/Howe Library and 
Career Development are co-sponsor- 
ing a workshop on Thursday, Nov. 
17 from 4-5:30 entitled “Career 
Planning — Library Research.”’ The 
workshop will be held in the 
Library’s Projection Room on the 
ground floor. Open to students, 
staff and faculty, it will give insight 
to sources that can be used when 
doing library research; an important 
step when choosing a first or 
second career. 


ID Skating 

ID Skating 

ID Skating 

ID Skating 
Recreational Skating 
ID Skating 

Student Stick and Puck 
Family Skating 

ID Skating 

Faculty Hockey 

ID Skating 

Public Skating 

(.50° Students, $1 Adults): 
ID Skating 


__CA BOTTLE OF ASPIRIN ? 
USE IT LATER... ao 


YOUR COAT- WE'RE TAKING 
YOU OUT DOWNTOWN... 
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STOCKING ~_ 
STUFFER- 
FM RADIO 


$14.88 


THE 
MG-10 


PLAY YOUR 

CASSETTES 
AND HAVE A 
GOOD TIME 


$37.88 
SAMSUNG 


THE 
ST 316 
AMFM 
PORTABLE 
STEREO 
CASSETTE 


PLAYER— GOES 
WHERE YoU Go 998.88 


THE 

WM-5 
SOFT TOUCH 
CONTROLS 
ON THIS 
CASSETTE 
PLAYING 
WALKMAN 


TCS-350 
THE 
RECORDING 
WALKMAN 
YOUR TUNES 
THE WAY YOU 
WANT 


THE 

ST 330 
AMFM PORTABLE 
STEREO = 
CASSETTE 
PLAYER—TAKE 
YOUR TUNES 


OUR TUNES $4109.88 


IT’S SLIM, IT 
HANDY, IT’S ff 
GOOD--IT'S 
AMFM 
STEREO 


SRF-30W 


THE 
WALKMAN FM 
RADIO ALL 
SET—ALL 
STEREO 


SUUSLEINAN | 


$45.88 


FM STEREO 
SMALL AND 
WATER 

RESISTANT 


WM-10 
THE NEW 


COMPACT 
DESIGN AND 
DOLBY 


CFS-300 


AMFM 
STEREO 
CASSETTE 
PORTABLE 


AUTO MUSIC mac sece i118 
SEARCH 
WITH TWO 
SHORTWAVE 
BANDS— 


$119.88 


Sale Ends December 5, 1983 


RADIO WITHA 
CASSETTE 
PLAYER 


THEMICRO AE 
CASSETTE bel 1G 
RECORDING * 


PERSONAL S 66.88 


WALKMAN 
AMFM RADIO 
LOCKING _ 
DIAL ~ 


7085 


SAMSUNG 


P 52 

ONE TOUCH | 
RECORDIN 
WITH 2 WAY © 
DETACHABLE 
SPEAKERS 


THE 


$104.88 
SAMSUNG 
THE ; 


P 74 


SOFT TOUCH & 
CONTROLS 4% 
WITH CUE AND 
REVIEW 


CAPABILITY $1 64.88 


“DECK 


$91.88 


24 TO GO AGAIN! 


PERSONAL STEREO ON THE MOVE 


®SANYO 


SRF-45W 


<a 
AMFM NS 


STEREO WITH 
BUILT IN 
SPEAKER 


THE 
WM-F1 
THE 3 
WALKMAN 
FM RADIO 
WITH 
CASSETTE 


 uintkmean 9 


$84.88 


THE 
WA-33 


AMFM 
STEREO 
RECORDER © 
WITH MUSIC 
SEARCH 


$97.88 


CFS-400 


|) AMFM 
STEREO 


CASSETTE 
PORTABLE 
RECORDING— 
ALL SONY 


=) 
$105.88 


§| PORTABLE @ 
"| AMFM 


STEREO. 
CASSETTE 
WITH DOLBY 


pee 


wi, 
W 


GLENN RUSSELL 
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Powder Awaits Utah Visitor page 7 
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PH ELN ORLA ERN: COM nO. 


MADE IN VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE WITH 
TRADITIONAL NEW ENGLAND INTEGRITY. 


OVERDRIVE SPORTSWEAR was 
conceived by Tom Smith during his 
days as STRATTON MOUNTAIN’S 
Head Racing Coach. After spending 
hundreds of hours on the snow in 
weather that varied from sub-zero, 
bone chilling wind to freak February 
downpours, Tom realized that the pro- 
fessional skier needed a new alter- 
native. 


In his search for materials that would 
meet his requirements, Tom discover- 
ed Stormshed and Thinsulate. Storm- 
shed, as its name implies is incredibly 
impervious to the various stormy con- 
ditions encountered during the winter 
months, while Thinsulate affords more 
warmth than the finest goose down, yet 
never loses its shape. 


Designed with on-the-slope exper- 
ience (rather than in some corporate 
design center in a metropolitan for- 
tress) OVERDRIVE SPORTSWEAR 
represents the ultimate marriage of 
high-tech materials with the look and 
comfort the professional skier 
demands. So if you want to look hot and 
stay warm, slip into OVERDRIVE. 


. 50 to 70% Savings On Selected Items 
- W/College ID $5 off Selected Items 
Our New Line Arriving Soon 


x waiClive 


THE ULTIMATE GEAR IN SPORTSWEAR 


Visit Our New Store Champlain Mill, Winnooski 


Hours 10-10 655-9022 
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Men Can’t Make Mistakes this Year 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

Last year, the UVM 
men’s alpine ski team sym- 
bolized the classic under- 
achiever. Blessed with per- 
haps the finest personnel 
in the country, including 
two-time All-American 


Mark Smith — who ruled} 


the slalom and giant slalom 
events in the East, the 
Cats, confounded by some 
Montana snow, settled for 
runners-up 


straight year. 


Coach Chip LaCasse | 
related soberly the events’ 


that led up to the Cham- 
pionships, as well as the 
final races themselves. And 


it seemed to hurt. But} 
beyond that, it was easy to | 
tell that this coach is a| 


breed apart — a welcome 
aberration who’s ultimately 
secure in both the position 


he holds and the niche his | 


team has carved on. the 
Catamount sports scene. 

“We have talented 
skiers, and the objective is 
for them to ski to their full 
potential,” he said. “In 
alpine, anyway, we have 
to qualify high throughout 
the season, because if we do 
that, we’ll be in a position 
to start in the early seeds 
(in the NCAAs) which is 
what we want. 

“So we’re going to try 
to go out and win every 
carnival that we get into, 
and hopefully, win the 
National Championships. 
_ But that’s really frosting on 
‘the cake.” 


in the NCAA Ee 
Championships for the third a 


ANDY SHAW: UVM Skier carves through the gate. 


To some, winning 
“every carnival’? might 
sound a little smug. But for 
these Cats, the carnivals are 
mere stepping stones. At 
least they were last year. 

Consider this: 

*UVM went 6-0 in last 
year’s carnivals. 

*In no carnival did the 
second place team (either 
Middlebury or Dartmouth) 
come closer than 47 points 
to the Cats. Moreover, the 
average margin of victory 
was 60.5 points. 

*UVM _ grabbed 
place in 19 of 24 events. 


first 


Women Ready 


By COLIN MCKENNA 

Two years ago, the 
UVM women’s ski team 
entered the AIAW (Associa- 
ted Intercollegiate Athletic 
Women) National Cham- 
pionships _over-confident. 
They had won the cham- 
pionships the year before, 
and defending the title in 
their own back yard — 


Stowe — would require 
little’ effort, so they 
thought. Unfortunately, 


their overconfidence con- 
tributed greatly to their 
fifth-place finish. 

Last year, the cham- 
pionships were held in 
Montana, and the com- 
bined effort of the UVM 
men’s and women’s teams 
placed them second. 
According to women’s 
alpine team captain Gayle 


Volker, “Getting second is | 
it’s | 


as bad as losing — 
worse.”” Gayle was on a 
championship team her 


freshman year. She savors | 


and wishes to refresh the 


memory with 

champion UVM team this | 

season. Z 
There is no longer a 


separate championship for 
the men’s and women’s 
teams. Men and women 
compete in the NCAA 
Championships, and their 
scores are combined. The 
merger of the men’s and 


| women’s teams has caused 
| the 
| UVM’s | ski 


structure of 
team to be 


whole 


_ | reorganized. 
I aE VERMONT CYNIC 


The men and women 
now have one head coach, 
Marty Heib, who is in his 
fifth season as coach for 
UVM. Bart Bradford, Heib’s 
assistant, focuses on the 
women’s team. Sam Cham- 
bers, manager for both 
teams, “‘plays an important 
role in their success,’”’ Heib 
said. 


The women practice 
two hours a day, five days a 
week from mid-September 
until mid-March. Practices 
consist of weight training, 
running, aerobic and 


anaerobic exercises and are 


another | 
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Only one alpine skier, 
Tor Melander, is gone from 
last year’s squad. ‘‘Every- 
body else is back,” gushed 
LaCasse. “It should be 
a pretty good unit. 

“Right now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘we have a new boy 
coming in, Dean Keller, 
who’s a top candidate with 
the U.S. team, so _ he’s 
certainly our top candidate. 
though, not only because he 
was a great skier, but also 
because he was a stabilizing 


“Losing Melander in the 
downhill is a_ great loss 


“very, very intense,’’ Heib 
said. The skiers hope to 
start training on snow after 
Thanksgiving. Their first 
Carnival meet is January 21. 
Heib said, “Preparation is 
very long, but the competi- 
tive part of the season is 
relatively short.’’ The com- 
petitive season consists of 
six Carnival meets and the 
NCAA championships. 


This year’s women’s 
team has many _ strong 
points, and Volker is one of 
them. She ‘“‘is doing an 
excellent job- as captain. 


WOMEN SKIER’S: Hope to take the NCAA’s in Attitash, N.H. 


force with our team. He 
seemed to stand up and. 
take a lot of the pressure 
off the rest of the group.”’ 


Melander was the 
NCAA champion in the 
giant slalom last year, a 
bright spot in an otherwise 
forgettable men’s alpine 
showing. For many, the 
change in scenery, especial- 
ly the Bozeman, Montana 
snow, played at least a 
partial factor. 

“We went out a little 
early, a few extra days just 


I am anticipating a very 
successful year for her,’’ 


Heib said. ‘““Training is going 
very well, and there are 
new, very competitive fresh- 
men who should be strong 
additions.”’ 

One of those new addi- 
tions is Julie Woodworth. 
She hopes ‘‘to beat the 
Western schools.’’ She 
doesn’t like their attitude. 
“They think they’re great 
out there,”’ she said. ‘‘I have 
friends who go to school 
out there and they say they 
want to kill UVM. Well, I 
want to kill them.”’’ 


to train on the snow,”’ said 


LaCasse. “A lot of the 
people — notably Mark 
Smith. — had a lot of 


trouble. For someone who’s 
real hard on the edges, he 
(Smith) was kind of jam- 
ming the _ skis, and his 


i quote was, ‘I felt like I was 


going slower at every turn 


| instead of accelerating.’ 


“We had other problems 


| regarding adjustment to the 
snow, but then Melander 
| went out and won the GS, 
| and he hadn’t won a G§ all 
| year. So it’s an individual 


thing; some adjust, others 
don’t. In alpine, we just 
didn’t adjust to the snow, 
and we skied poorly consi- 
dering how we had skied all 
year.” 


A change in _ setting 
doesn’t figure to be a factor 
this season. The NCAA 
alpine championships will 
be held at New Hampshire’ S 
Attitash Ski Area in North 
Conway. 


Mistakes do not have a 
place on LaCasse’s upcom- 
ing agenda. “The parity is 
getting much better in the 
East than it has ever been,”’ 
he said. “It’s getting much 
closer. In some cases before 
we could make all kinds of 
mistakes and still win — 
that was ridiculous. We 
can’t make mistakes any- 
more. It’s a lot of self- 
inflicted pressure, and _ it 
means a lot of pressure on 
the kids, but they just cans 
make mistakes. = 


to Avenge ’83 Loss 


UVM has always had a 
strong women’s team, and 
this year is no exception. 
“Women’s alpine, barring 
any serious injuries, will 
continue to uphold the 
tradition of UVM skiing,” 
said Heib. Currently, two 
valuable members of the 
team are making comebacks 
from serious injuries. 
Sophomore Beth Morrissey 
underwent knee surgery, 
and sophomore Laurie 
Strang was kicked in the 
shin by a horse this sum- 
mer. 

When asked about com- 
bining the men’s and 
women’s teams, Volker said 
she likes it ‘‘much better. It 
brings the teams closer, and 
it’s good for girls to work 
out with the men. I know it 
makes me ski much more 
aggressively... The only 
drawback is that four in- 
stead of five people from 
each team can go to the 
NCAAs now.” 

This year the NCAAs 
are being held in Attitash, 
N.H. It is a definite advan- 
tage for UVM when the 
championships are held in 
the East, as they are every 
other year. The women are 
hungry for another victory, 
but skiing and winning are | 
not everything. “Education 
is a large part of their lives,” 
said Heib. “They are com- 
bining education and athle- 
tics — competing at a high 
level and receiving an excel- 
lent education.” e 


BUY A PAIR — 
OF THESE... 


Dynastar’s Omeglass and MV5 Geants 
are so fast you’ll need a good pair of 
goggles when you ski’em. Buy the 
Skis before Dec. 31, 1983 and we’ll 
see that you get a pair of 
Dynastar goggles FREE. Ask 
your Dynastar Dealer 

for details 


| (Ski Name) 
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What’s Happene 
to Skiing? 


I used to be a ski-obsessive. 

This is not to say that I grew up in Stowe, where 
going from mother to mogul is a commonplace. I was 
reared in New York, where skiing is strictly a weekend 
and vacation phenomenon. But for my years in high 
school I was obsessed with the sport. 

For years I subscribed to Ski, Skiing, and Powder 
magazines. I hung around local ski shops during the 
summers, where my conversations with other off-season 
enthusiasts over the conditional uses of a rainbow array 
of color-coated waxes were often interrupted by irate 
Scarsdale housewives that couldn’t decide on the correct 
grip size for their newly purchased oversized tennis 
rackets. 

I feigned sick during the fall to stay home from 
school so that I could regress into my pre-season ski 
world. I would sit on my bedroom floor, clad only in 
boxer trunks and my fluorescent orange Langes, munch- 
ing on a Toblerone bar (the only authentic off-season 
ski food), and flipping through a 1979 Christmas issue 
of Ski, so I could reread a terrific article on amateur 
racing. 

When ennui set in, I hit the driveway, with my 
skateboard and skipoles, and repeatedly won the 1980 
World Cup after flawlessly attacking a GS course of 
Orange Crush cans and worn-out sneakers. 

I was fanatical. 

My fanaticism was certainly a factor in my decision 
to come to UVM, much to the chagrin of my parents, 
I’m sure. 

But after years wrapped up in the sport, after 
countless summer paychecks spent on new and 
advanced equipment, after my first pair of Vuarnets, 
and after my first NASTAR medals, I became disillu- 
sioned. 

One day at Smuggler’s Notch last season, I had a 
sort of skier’s. epiphany. While on the lift line, I was 
leaning on my.polls. and casually eavesdropping on a 
middle-aged couple who were discussing their day. 

Both were garbed in what were apparently expensive 
matching CB ski suits. Accessories abounded, including 
mirrorized sunglasses, supplemented by goggles (the 
ones with the little electric ventilation fan). Sony 
Walkmen (with the waterproof casings) dangled from 
their necks. 

“What do you think?”’ the gentleman asked. 

“Well, the conditions aren’t that great. It’s a little 
too corny. I think I put the wrong wax on. I also can’t 
seem to get the right flex-adjustment on my boots. And 
I’m having problems with my pole plants. Maybe we 
should get some private instruction this afternoon,” she 
replied. 

When I saw them at the summit, they stopped their 
ears with their Sonys and began the descent. Both skied 
awkwardly, overaccentuating movements and _ halting 
repeatedly to adjust either boots, gogz!es, or Walkman. 
An agile skier schussed past them. she w. , oggling 
afterwards, commented ‘Those are the new K2s. I really 
want to get a pair. They’re supposed to be really high 
performance.” 

I stopped and wondered. These people, too, seemed 
ski-obsessives. And I saw something in them that I, 
shamefully, saw in myself. We were skiers who had 
forgotten why we were skiing. We were the products of 
the virtually inescapable world of hype. 

I’ve seen ads for ski clothing that boasts, ‘““Techno- 
logy you can wear.”’ I’ve read about skis that integrate a 
‘maximum elastic modulous system for vibration 
regulation.”’ I’ve seen skis with a pricetag of over one 
grand. I’ve tried on boots that look like those worn by 
soldiers of Star Wars’ Imperial Forces, and that have 
more gadgets on them than on an Electrolux vacuum. 

Ski poles that hold liquor, resorts on the opposite 
sides of the same mountain that both attest to their 
superiority. Ski simulation machines that utilize moving 

-colored dots that represent slalom gates so as to improve 
a skier’s technique. 

And in this sea of hype, the skier is drowned. And in 
this sea, everyone’s got the goods, got the moves, and 
has forgotten the essential. 

We seem to have forgotten why we brave arctic 
temperatures and blistering winds. We forget why we 
wait in tortuously long lines for a 15-minute ride that is 
paid off with a short but incredibly sweet shot down a 
mountain. We have forgotten why we are skiing, and we 


should remind ourselves. It’s fun. 
—Joshua Prince 
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otg. Come ski “The Hump”! 


Dave and Myra Brautigam—props. | 


@On the slopes of Camel’s Hump... 
Vermont’s most dramatic undeveloped 
4,000 ft. peak. 

@Trail nerwork (approx. 50 km) covers 
1500 acres of neighboring land, in addition 
to Camel’s Hump State Forest. 


@ Rental’s, lessons, and waxing hut. : 
©1500 vertical feet, and 9 km. descent on Open 9 - 5 weekends and 


: -the Honey Hollow Ski Trail. Christmas vacation and 
si February vacation. 
Directions: Richmond exit from 1-89. Take Richmond-Huntington Road to Huntington Village 
and follow signs from there. East St., Huntington, Vt. © 434-2704 


$140 Gets You 
Unlimited Skiing 
t Smugglers. 


Plus A “Passport” To Savings, 
All Season Long! 


No other mountain offers students a Season’s Pass like Smugglers’. ’ 
One low price gets you an entire season of Alpine and cross country 

skiing privileges — good on week- 

days, weekends — even holidays. 

As a Season’s Pass holder, you'll 

be entitled to unlimited use of a 

‘‘Passport”’ to savings, good at 

popular Burlington area locations. 


Smugglers’ is the Northeast’s 
most complete ski resort. So 
close to your campus — just 45 
minutes, dorm to ski lift. So get 
your Pass — and ‘’Passport’’ — 
today! 
On Sale At: 
Billings Hall, UVM Campus: 
Wednesdays 10-4; 
Carroll Reed, Winooski; 
Alpine Shop, Burlington. 
Or, mail the coupon below. 
Payment in full by check, 


money order, MasterCard 
or VISA. 


90 9880088888888 88S 28S SSS SSSSSSSESE SSS SSSR See eeeeeeeeeea 
Yi ! I want a College Pass so I can ski 
es e Smugglers’ anytime! 


Name 


College/University Attending 
Address, 2 


Cy State 


Telephone 


ath Villlayse 
«©, 
Smugglers Notch 


Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 
(802) 644-8851 


Credit Card Name and Number 
Expiration Date 


Signatine cre se 


*Offer limited to Vermont college students only, 
Vs 


84 Marks 50 Years of Vt. Skiing 


By R. G. ROSSO 

Today millions of 
enthusiasts come crashing 
down the slopes of Ver- 
mont on _ aerodynamic, 
fiberglass-coated slats. They 
are decked out in aerospace, 
ultra-color coordinated ski 
apparel. ‘‘Real Vermonters” 
have fallen victim to the 
out-of-state “ski Vermont” 
madness that has spread 
into their villages, interrup- 
ting sanctified lives. 

Downhill, Alpine, Sla- 
lom — whatever name the 
sport skiing is given — has 
only been alive in Vermont 


for 50 years. This industry - 


has experienced increasing 
growth since 1930, when 
cross country skiing no 
longer could be proven to 
be the common man’s win- 
ter sport. 

Because of advanced ski 
industry technology, greater 
personal income, more lei- 
sure time, improved state 
transportation systems, 
state aid and the general 
popularity of downhill ski- 
ing over the years, numer- 
ous new ski areas were 
constructed all over Ver- 
mont. 

This October in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. many celebrated 
skiing’s 50th birthday, 
marking the January 1934 
opening of the first ski 
town in the United States. 
It began operating on the 
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Clinton Gilbert farm in 
Woodstock, Vermont. 
David Dodd installed the 
first means of uphill trans- 
portation by means of an 
old station wagon engine, 
and conditioned the upward 
breakthrough for the fledg- 
ling downhill ski industry. 
Pico Peak was estab- 
lished in 1930 by the Otter 
Club of Rutland Vermont. 
But it did not install its first 
ski lift until 1941. Mount 
Mansfield was most popular 
in these early years because 
of the famous Nosedive 
trail. News of Mansfield’s 
reputation spread far and 
fast. The minute the New 


"York Amateur Ski 


= 


Club 
crossed the line into Ver- 
mont, the Green Mountain 
State’s ski industry began to 
operate at full pitch. Sui- 
cide Six was built with the 
financial backing of some 
New York businessmen in 
the late 1930s. 

Ski area establishments 
survived the _ Depression. 
Competition carried on as 
usual between rival clubs, 
especially during traditional 


winter carnivals. “Little 
Bromley” became “Big 
Bromley” in 1941, whereas 


Mad River Glen began its 
operations a year later. The 


Lyndon Outing Club, 
Mount Ascutney, Hogback 
and Dutch Hill all came into 
existence around this time. 

Despite a recession, fear 
of depression and Cold War, 
and with the outbreak of 
the Korean War, improved 
quality and size was the 
planning and construction 
outlook for ski areas for the 
next decade. 

Large capacity areas 
such as Killington, Mount 
Snow and Jay Peak began 
operating. The Eisenhower 
administration helped feed 
visitors into these recrea- 
tional establishments by the 
early 1960s with the con- 


struction of the Interstate 
highway system. 

In the late 1950s, Amer- 
icans found themselves with 
higher wages, shorter work 
weeks, more leisure time, 
longer paid vacations and 
earlier retirements. The 
number of vacation homes 
in Vermont __ increased. 
These factors helped ex- 
plain the continual expan- 
sion of Vermont’s ski indus- 
try. Smuggler’s Notch, 
Sugarbush, Killington, 
Okemo, and Mount Snow 
were all established in this 
decade. 

Perhaps “‘real Vermont- 
ers don’t downhill,” as 
Frank Bryan and Bill Myers 
say in their book Real 
Vermonters Dont Milk 
Goats. But the state of 
Vermont subsidized the 
thriving ski industry and 
drew to itself some of its 
‘“‘real”? income. The state of 
Vermont was attempting to 
reverse the trend of high 
unemployment and _ low 
revenue profiles of the 
preceding decades. 

Large funds and leases 
for $1.00 a year plus 
one-tenth of the area’s gYOss 
receipts helped expand 
existing ski areas and es- 
tablish new ones. Bolton 
Valley, Stratton Mountain 
and Glen Ellen were ski 
areas constructed in the 
1960s. e 


VERMONT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR A 


1983-1984 SEASON SKI PASS * 


AT 


SUGARBUSH NORTH SKI RESORT 


7 Lifts - 40 Trails - 2600 Foot Vertical 
The Best Value - The Most Skiing Terrain 
And The Longest Ski Season For The Money 


SKI FOR ONLY 


Contact Your Local College Rep or 
The Downhill Edge Ski Shop 


$135 
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For Eligibility and Application Forms 


Deadline For $135 Price - December 4, 1983 
After December 4 Vt. College student Pass Still Available At $165 


¥K NOT VALID DURING HOLIDAYS 
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By TIM CURTIS 

“Water finds its own level,” 
Barbara Welz quoted a local home- 
owner. At Mad River Glen the 
skiers find their own level. They 
have to, or they won’t walk to their 
car. 
Watching the spring water rush 
down some of the steepest slopes in 
the east (the Chute, Fall Line and 
Paradise) is much like observing a 
skier trying to handle the pitch. 
The water gushes down, forced to 
greater speeds, and tumbles and 
curls over rocks that impede its 
descent. The rivulet shoots into the 
woods and emerges stronger and 
faster. It doesn’t stop. The cold 
water runs into the Mill Brook that 
feeds the Mad River itself. 

After converging with the 
Winooski River, the water comes to 
rest in Lake Champlain. 

This reminds one of a Burling- 
ton skier who beats down the 
moguled trails all day, barely makes 
it to his car, and ends up near the 
lake at the Ice House. 

Young, sturdy college skiers are 
only one type of patron at Mad 
River. A large, loyal and loving 
crowd returns most weekends. 

“We’re not looking to attract 
the ordinary skier,”’ said Mad River 
Glen marketing director Welz. Of 
course, to maintain a spot in the 
competitive, snow-making, hot 
chocolate ski areas of the 1980s, 
the establishment offers grooming 
and snow making. They do use 
extreme caution when running over 
the expert slopes. Years ago the 
“area invested $20,000 in (groom- 
ing) machinery... got the machine 
and. started cutting moguls. They 
nearly had a riot on their hands, led 
in part by the son of the presi- 
dertheerta t+ ists 

“The individual who frequents 
Mad: River Glen is mountain seek- 


By BILL PENROSE 

For all of you trustfund babies 
and drug wholesalers with money 
burning holes in your Calvins and a 
longing to do some serious skiing 
this Christmas vacation, consider a 
‘trip to Utah. Be forewarned 
though: Utah skiing resembles the 
Vermont variety about as much as 
Camel’s Hump resembles Mt. Rain- 
ier. 

Vermont’s snow-making capa- 
city is justifiably famous, but Utah 
possesses a remarkably efficient 
system of its own. Storms originat- 
ing in the Pacific dump their 
moisture-laden snow on the Sierras 
and Cascades, then continue across 
the desert. Just before slamming 
into the Wasatch front, evaporated 
water from the Great Salt Lake 
provides the necessary squirt that 
impregnates the clouds with snow- 
fall. 


Sometimes this random method 
of producing snow goes out of 
control, with disastrous results. 


| There was a two-day storm shortly 


before last Thanksgiving that left 
the overworked Sno-Cat drivers 
fighting five feet of unruly powder. 
This misfortune was coped with 
admirably by all. Later in the 
season a more extended malfunc- 
tion of the system produced 100 
inches in five days. Tragically the 
mountains had to be closed halfway 
through the storm: it was simply 
too deep to ski. 

A distant advantage Vermont 
enjoys over Utah is the local 


|Mad River Difference A 


were — when the mountain first 
opened in 1947-48. And that is the 


way things still are. Ironically, 
when the area opened for business 
the trails were lauded in the papers 
as spacious. By current standards 
this is still true of the novice area, 
Birdland, and some of the inter- 
mediate trails. Yet, the original 
expert slopes glare down at the 
parking lot like grizzled, pick-up- 
your-gun. marine combatants. ““The 
terrain is never mashed into road- 
bed smoothness,”’ said Welz. 

One trail, the Chute, provides a 
straight, steep bump ride, and when 
taken. in combination with the 


che control. Operating a_ shovel 
takes no training, and its main- 
tenance needs are few. Utah avalan- 
che control teams have been 
studying the snow for years and 
they still haven’t figured it out. 
You’d think with those 60 mm 
howitzers and parkas full of time- 
delay explosives they could regulate 
those anarchist avalanches, but no. 
Not once but twice last winter they 
opened parts of Snowbird to the 
public after doing their control 
work, only to have the bloody 
thing slide. In Vermont you only 
have to worry about frostbite. 

Skiing is basically a social sport, 
and the best place to see and be 
seen is in the “liftlines. Here, too, 
Vermont has it all over Utah. You 
can spend up to half an hour 
talking to friends, showing off your 
snazzy new outfit or just striking 
poses that ooze hipness. Utah 
denies one this vital aspect of the 
sport. Unless you are silly enough 
to ski during a holiday, you seldom 
encounter a liftline of more than 
ten minutes. That’s barely enough 
time to check your makeup in your 
Vuarnets after carefully polishing 
them with your monogrammed 
Pierre Cardin scarf. 

The altitude is another problem 
confronting visitors to Utah. Sure, 
you can jog eight miles here, but 
arriving at a mountain whose base is 
8000 feet can induce severe oxygen 
deficiencies. Vermont neatly cir- 


cumvents this trouble area by not 
permitting any mountains over 
5000 feet within the state. Oxygen 


per 


ttracts Uncommon Skier 


lower glades provides one of the 
longest continuous’ expert-rated 
trails in New England. 

Other trails aren’t so _ easily 
found. In a Nov. 1983 Ski article 
Janet Nelson explained, ‘I spent a 
weekend looking for a trail named 
Periwinkle.”’ 

You may have heard of the 
names for other trails that are not 
on the map but part of the Mad 
River legend: Octopus Garden, 
19th Hole, Inner Bush Belt, and 
Paradise. On occasion you'll see a 


nut or two drop off the rock ledges 
under the main chair. 
Mad River’s 2,000 vertical feet 


Powder Awaits Utah Visitor 


is so plentiful here that even the 
most overweight matronly types 
can carve snowplow turns between 
lengthy traverses and tip crosses 
without gasping for breath. 

Another big difficulty with 
skiing in Utah is the lack of clearly 
defined trails. A trail map is at best 
an inaccurate reference for answer- 
ing that Zen query, “Where the hell 
are we?” Forests of giant conifer 
beckon the unwary to attempt 
turns among the trees. If you are 
not cautious and stay on the 
marked runs, you are liable to wind 
up. floundering in unpacked snow. 
For those conditioned to Eastern 
boilerplate, powder can be an 
upsetting experience. Your inde- 
pendent leg action repeatedly sends 
you sprawling. By providing well- 
defined trails and firmly packed 
surfaces, Vermont’s ski areas reduce 
the incidence of ‘flying face 
plants” and close encounters of the 
fir kind. 

Everyone knows Vermont’s 
tavern keepers are responsible for 
the Arctic weather conditions that 
prevail. Since Utah is a 21 state, its 
bar-owners have no need to lure the 
college-age crowds that populate ski 
areas. The average temperature is 
thus 22 degrees, and if it isn’t 
snowing the sun is probably out. 
Such bizarre weather cuts into 
valuable time that could be spent 
socializing in lodges and bars. 

Only those who can kill off 
brain cells with the best of them 
haunt Utah’s bars in the daytime. 
Such people are probably still using 


have been compared to home-baked 
bread: dense, crusty, with great 
flavor, but ‘‘a little harder to 
chew.”’ An essential ingredient may 
be “the regulars sneaking off into 
the woods in the summer to cut 
their own trails.’’ Those places will 
give you more than a mouthful. 

When a western skier experi- 
ences Mad River he grapples with 
some unfamiliar terrain. The natur- 
al undulations, cants, precipices, 
and untouched groundwork in the 
west are the opposite of the con- 
tour-hugging, tight trails at Mad 
River. Gaining speed, one finds 
fewer places to bail out; the trail 
turns; so do you. Watch the ice — 
you’re not at Vail. 

There’s something different at 
Mad River. It’s a combination of 
attributes, like the renovated but 
original 1947 single chair. The 
regulars are on the upswing. Stowe 
can satisfy everyone. They have 
their share of the steep and mellow. 
Stratton has most of the mellow. 
Killington is big. Sugarbush is cool. 
But the Mad River is funky: wild, 
sometimes mellow, and cool. It’s a 
natural. How would you like to 
have been a 1940s consumer at Mad 
River? The dirt access road sported 
more bumps, ruts and treachery 
than the trails. You had to be 
rugged just to get there. 

The growing years since the 
first season have brought new trails, 
a larger comfortable lodge, snow 
making and grooming, and some 
fantastic programs. Steve Jones, the 
new Director of Ski Programs, 
offers a ‘‘Mountain Class”? or a 
“Chipmunk Club” for kids. If you 
want to enter the New England 
Telemark Contest, The No Stop No 
Fail Contest, the Mogul Contest, 
or the UVM vs. Middlebury Tele- 
tnark Race, you can do it. Do it at 
Mad River. * 


mining town gone condo about a 
half hour from Salt Lake City, is 
their Mecca. The mountain is 
intermediate but the partying is 
advanced. 

Serious skiers gravitate toward 
Alta and Snowbird. These areas are 
both above half-expert terrain, so 
you can ski yourself into the 
ground. Alta charges only $10 a 
day to ride its seven ill-organized 
chairs. Snowbird asks $14 for a 
chair pass and another four for the 
dubious privilege of being packed 
into a 12x25 foot steel box with 
124 other smelly, skiing sardines. 
The Tram takes you 2.4 miics and 
2900 vertical feet in under ten 
minutes. 

No discussion of an area is 
complete without mentioning how 
to spot the locals. In Utah they 
smile a lot, sometimes for no 
apparent reason. On the Tram their 
skis tower above their heads. 
Yellow strings around the neck 
indicate season passes. They will 
tell you where to park, in which 
hand to hold your poles, what the 
soup is today, where the bathrooms 
are and when the bars open. 

But the giveaway happens when 
it hasn’t snowed for five days, and 
you see snow clinging to a mus- 
tache. Follow that man, for he 
knows the mountain’s secrets. Offer 
him drugs and he may show you 
where the snow is still dry. You 
may have to work for it, but the 
rewards are great. It’s not easy to 
stand up in three feet of powder, 
but it sure is fun to ski it. Such 
troubles rarely occur in Vermont. e 


‘method — the shovel*— of avalan- 
é ‘ aad os ‘ 
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By MO SHAFROTH 

What an assignment: In 1,200 words or 
less, I was told to write an informative article 
on new ski equipment available for the 1984 
ski season. No problem, I thought. I’ll just 
briefly read up on state-of-the-art ski techno- 
logy and put together 10 paragraphs describ- 
ing a few skis and boots. — 

A few skis and boots, however, is not 
what I found. Ski companies plan to sell 260 
new ski models for 1984; boot makers have 
183 new boots ready for market. And if one 
includes 38 new bindings developed this year, 
the total of new equipment for these three 
items is 481. In a 1,200-word article, that is 
less than three words per piece of equipment: 
I don’t think I’m going to make it. 

So I have decided to change my game 
plan. The following is a brief look at some of 
the innovations made in equipment this 
year, with mention of specific equipment 
available in Burlington. For a more detailed 
analysis, consult Ski Magazine’s Buyers’ 
Guide for 1984. , 

Changes made for 1984 have been innova- 
tive, but not revolutionary. No one remade 
the ski; instead, companies adapted equip- 
ment from previous years, innovating wheye 
necessary to improve performance. 

Although cautious in their new designing, 
equipment makers did make some marked 
changes. The Super G ski, Lange’s Thermofit 
inner boot and improved heel design for 
bindings are some of this season’s new 
advents. But the basics remain the same. You 
still need slick boards, boots for support and 
bindings to keep things attached for a day of 
swooping down the slopes. 

Since the advent of the Super Giant 
Slalom in World Cup competition two years 
ago, companies have been working on skis 
designed especially for this part slalom-part 
downhill event. And this year, designers came 
up with the Super G, a ski combining quick 
turning ability with high speed cruising. 

The companies adapted both Giant 
Slalom and downhill skis in the making of the 
Super G. Downhill bases and sidecuts were 


OLTON 
ALLEY 


ADULT PASS 
REG. $310 
10% DISCOUNT 


$279 


$226 
10% DISCOUNT 
$203 


ADULT MIDWEEK PASS, REG. $200, 10% DISCOUNT 
STUDENT MIDWEEK PASS, REG. $140, 10% DISCOUNT 


All passes must be purchased by November 20, 1983 to qualify for 10% discount. 
KI 


DS UNDER 6 — SKI FREE! 


Midweek passes are not valid during holiday weeks. 
Additional 5% discount if 3 or more people in the same family living at the same address. 
Also included — cross country skiing — 100 Kilometers of trails. 
Super Bash Badge Special Discounts — Ask Us for Details! 


The Downhill cg e 


j . The Carroli Reed Sho! 
Ski Passes on Sale at: § at, November 1D & fy 


0 AM to 5 PM 


The Alpine Sh " 
Fri., November 1k 18 
4 PM to 9 PM 
Sat., November 12 & 19 
10 AM to 5 PM 
Sun., November 13 & 20 
{2 Noon to 5 PM 


Please send me the following Bolton Valley Ski Passes 
How Many Adults ___. Students ___ Junior __ 


Send to: Name 
Address. 
a a || 

Enclosed please find total amount due. Add 4% Vermont Sales Tax 

Charge my account: —— American Express MasterCard — VISA 
ee a eee Exp. Date 


OLTON 
ALLEY 


Tel. 434-2131 


“SAVE 10% 


Son Bolton Valley 
\ $kiPasses!” 


PURCHASE BY NOV. 20 


- SKI 
RESORT 


10% DISCOUNT 
$447 


Fri., November 
0 
Sat., November 12 & 19 
10 AM to 5 PM 


Skier's Names & Ages______— 


SKI RESORT, BOX SP, BOLTON VALLEY, VT. 05477 


added to GS skis to increase speed; GS and 
Slalom cuts were put on downhills for better 
turning. The result is a fast ski that whistles 
down mountain straightaways, yet turns 
tightly. It’s a ski most good skiers can handle 
and enjoy. Super Gs available in Burlington 
are the Kastle National Team Super G ($325, 
193-213 cm) and Dynastar’s Super G ($325, 
213-215 cm.) 

Next year also will mark a greater avail- 
ability of affordable cruiser skis. Able to 
handle most snow conditions with their 
soft-flexing design, the skis are priced be- 
tween $250-290. The Rossignol Falcon, K2 
5500, Olin 8380, Dynastar C55 and Kastle 
Racing Team are all sold in Burlington. 

Dynastar, the world’s second largest ski 
manufacturer in terms of ski sales, hopes to 
expand its market with the new Dynasty 
($330, 170-207 cm). Basically a GS ski with a 
lightweight slalom core, the Dynasty is built 


for expert skiers who like to go fast. 

Finally, for those with the Midas touch, 
Pure Gold and Rossignol have skis available 
for upwards of $500. The Rossignol Carbon K 
($500, 180-207 cm), available in Burlington, 
is a handmade, soft-flexing slalom ski made of 
carbon and Kelvar fibers. Only 1,000 will be 
sold in North America, so take out a loa 
quick if you want a pair. 

With a. similar handmade carbon and 
Kelvar design, but a different price tag 
($1,500), the Pure Gold Elite is the ideal ski 
for deep snow. And if you pop out of the 
Elite don’t worry about losing one of these 
gems in deep powder. Included on every 
ski is a locating F * to direct you to your 


treasure. ; : 
Boot companies this year have realized 


that no particular boot styling is necessary, 
and different brands are offering several 
or all of the four boot styles. Though slightly 
modifying the rear entry, overlap, cable and 
center entry boots, manufacturers basically 
have maintained 1983 boot styles. 

But there is a modification in custom fit 
boots. The Lange Z series, moderately priced 


PACKAGE I: 


PACKAGE II: 


PACKAGE Ill: 


$180 
$126 


Open:Mon-Wed, 9-5:330 
Thurs,-Fri, 9-8 
Saturday 9-5 
Sunday 1-5 
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Odd Steen Ski Shop 
Alpine Ski Packages! 


Beginners to Intermediate Skiers: 


(New Equipment Adapts to Skiers’ Needs 


and available in Burlington, uses a thermofit 
process to form the inner boot to a skier’s 
foot. In the thermofit process, a heated 
aluminum plate softens two polyethylene 
foam layers. As it cools, the foam conforms 
to a skier’s foot, making for a comfortable fit 
that is snug but not constricting. The whole 
process takes about seven minutes and can be 
repeated if the fit isn’t right. 

This year, binding manufacturers have 
concentrated on improving performance in 
the heel. Previously, efforts focused on 
developing anti-friction toe units that mini- 
mized boot/binding friction during major 
falls. Next. year’s binding systems integrate 
some of the principles behind the anti-friction 
toe unit in their heel for a binding that holds 
at high tensions. 

New binding modifications were intro- 
duced in the Geze 900 series. These bindings 
let the hard-carving skier set his/her bindings 
slightly looser without fearing that the 
bindings will release prematurely. The simple 
heel design, with moving lever, pivots like the 
anti-friction toe unit, keeping the boot in the 
binding. Six styles make up the 900 series, 
which ranges in price from the top-of-the-line 
960 ($230) to the lightweight junior 920 
($79). All are available in Burlington. 

Although ’84 prices are well above last 
year’s, a potential buyer ought not to be 
discouraged. There is moderately priced 
equipment on the market; there are even 
some bargains. Maybe the $1,500 Pure Gold 
Elite is above your price range, but there are 
other skis that perform well that cost less. 
And if your heart is set on skiing the Elite, 
Christmas is approaching. It never hurts to ask 


Santa Claus. e 


Rossignol Skis, Look Bindings and Poles, Installation & Engraving 


Total Value $280. 


Package Price $199. 


Dynastar Skis, Salomon Bindings, Look Poles, Installation & Engraving 


Total Value $305. 


Intermediate to Advanced Skiers: 


Package Price $219. 


Dynastar Skis and Poles, Salomon Bindings, Installation & Engraving 


Total Value $370. 


Package Price $279. 


HALF Price on all 
SALOMON and LOOKBindings with 


Purchase of Skis. 


V€2: LOOK Ski Poles with Purchase of Alpine Skis 
and Bindings. (Ski Packages excluded) 


CROSS COUNTRY SKI PACKAGES: Adults & Childrens 
Starting at $66. (Rossignol & Trak 


ODD STEEN SKI SHOP 


388 Shelburne Rd. 
(Downstairs at the Ski Shop) 


Burlington, Vt. 
862-5552 
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IT’S A JUNGLE OUT THERE. 


Not so many years ago, buying a pair 
of skis was about as simple as picking 
out a pair of socks. Not now. 

Today, there are dozens of brands 
and “new” technologies by the liftload. 
Not to mention a price game that 
can make you think you’re getting a 
great ski buy, when you’re not. 

So it isn’t surprising to find Rossignol 
skis more in demand than ever. 
Especially among experienced skiers. 

For one thing, we’ve either invented 
or perfected every major innovation in 
ski design. 


Out of this technological leadership 
comes such recent breakthroughs 
as our V.A.S. (Vibration Absorbing 
System™) skis. A tabulation at the 
U.S. Nationals last February at Copper 
Mountain showed that over 40% of 
the top racers in the U.S. were already 
using V.A.S. in its first year. 

Further, we don’t stint where others 
do. In our dozen adult ski models, for 
example, we use a dozen different con- 
structions. Each precisely engineered 


dozen different skis. 

And every Rossignol ski has a reason 
for existing. Our Racing skis are for 
aggressive skiers and racers. The Sport 
line is for advanced, athletic skiers. 
Recreational skis are for novices through 
intermediate skiers. 

In all, no other manufacturer makes 
it so possible for your skiing to be every- 
thing you want it to be. 

See your authorized Rossignol dealer 
for guidance...out of the jungle. 


for that specific ski. Others use two ROSSIGNOL 
or three constructions spread over a 
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Let others compromise™ 


Returning Skiers Keep Nordic Team Strong 


PUBLIC NOTICE: The 
Chip LaCasse cross-country 
ski factory is in business. 

Gone is Pal Sjulstad, 
who led the men to first- 
place finishes in the 15k 
and 3 x 7.5 cross-country 
events in every 
this year, including the 
NCAA tournament. Gone is 
Beth Heiden, who led the 
women to top honors in 
every meet except. the 
national competition, where 
they finished second in the 
relay event to Wyoming. 

But the men’s side of 
the factory still has Todd 
Boonstra, a first team All- 
America racer in two events 


carnival ° 


in last year’s championships | _ 


and a bronze medalist at the | 
University | 


1983 World 
Games in Bulgaria. In addi- 


tion, LaCasse still has Fred | 


Thaulow, the Norwegian 
sensation who raced 
every 15k event last year, 
and all but one of the relay 
events. 
among all skiers in the 15k 
race at the St. Lawrence 
Winter Carnival, and was 
second among all skiers in 
this event at the Eastern 
Championships in Middle- 
bury. 

Among others, there’s 
Jon Zdechlik, a two-time 
All-American, who finished 
in the top five of every 15k 
race last year, and who 
skied in all but one of 
UVM’s undefeated relays. 

The women have 


ee 


Take 


Jan 7-14 


in | 


He finished first | 


A Break 


EAST’S BEST: Jon Zdechlik, left, and Jorunn Gran-Henricksen stride for the Cata- 


mounts at the 1983 Uvm Carnival, Stowe, Vermont. 


nothing to cry about either. 
Their best returning skier is 
Joanne Musof, who gained 
first-team All-America 
honors at last year’s cham- 
pionships and was the top- 
ranked 7.5 runner in the 
country. Also back are 
Betsy Haines, the team 


captain, a member of the 


$314 8 days 7 Nights” 
Round Trip Transportation 


TRIP INCLUDES 
Oceanfront Lodging at 
Quality Inn or 


Ft. Lauderdale Beach Hotel 


Shuttle Service to 
And from Station 


Transportation on Amtrak 
Get Aquainted Keg Party 


at Penrods 
Sailing on Our Hobie 16 


#139 Lodging, $175 Transportation 


10. 


8 Days 7 Nights 


$169 Sheraton Yankee Clipper 


$139 Quality Inn 


$139 Ft. Lauderdale Beach Hotel 
(All prices based on quad occupancy) 


Brought to you by 
Spring Break Tours 
Spring Break Info Available on Request 


1980 Olympics, and an 
All-America performer at 
last year’s championships 
and the 1981 champion- 


ships, which the women 
finished first. 
Despite this talent, 


LaCasse admitted, “It will 
be hard to repeat what we 
accomplished last year.”’ 


Also Available-Lodging Only 


é 


The coach placed em- 
phasis on the time it takes 
to adjust to college skiing, 
although the adjustment 
isn’t so tough for cross 
country performers. “There 
are a lot of pressures put on 


you in college,’ LaCasse 
said. ‘“‘In the Olympics or 
anything else, basically 


| with us, 
great.” 


you’re racing for yourself 
and doing what’s best for 
yourself. 

“But in college, you’ve 
got 16 others pounding on 
you. It’s kind of internal 
pressure. And that experi- 
ence takes time adjusting 
to.”’ 

LaCasse said that cross 
country performers have an 
advantage over alpine skiers 
in that they don’t have to 
worry as much about the 
problem of overworking 
themselves. 

‘In alpine you tend to 
start out at a pace too great 
for you,” he said. ‘‘And 
what usually happens is that 
you fall a lot. We always try 
to urge people just to ski to 
their own ability. They 
shouldn’t have to prove 
anything; if they’re skiing 
they’re already 


Cross country perform- 
ers, on the other hand, can . 
afford to start off at a fast 


pace, because they have 39 
to 45 minutes to adjust. 


LaCasse said that Utah, 


Wyoming and Colorado will 
be 
country teams to beat, with 
Dartmouth and Middlebury 
providing keen competition 
in the east. 


the toughest  cross- 


“If everything goes well, 


we can have another great 
season,” he said. ‘‘(But) we 
can’t afford to make mis- 
takes.” — 


In Ft. Lauderdale This Christmas 


For Info. Contact: 
Andy Griffin 


656-4256 Rm 323 L/L 
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During Vaca. 1-800-628-9530 


Calendar of 
Events 1983-84 


NOVEMBER 1983 

23-27: BOLTON — Thanksgiving Special: package 
guests receive complimentary Sports Club membership 
during stay. 

24: JAY PEAK — Thanksgiving Dinner at Hotel Jay. 

25: MOUNT SNOW — Annual Snowmaker’s Cos- 
tume Ball: costume party with live band, prizes for best 
costumes. 

26-27: STOWE — Stowefest Demo Days: skiers may 
try the newest equipment on snow before buying. 


DECEMBER 1983 

3-4: JAY PEAK — Early Season Skiing Clinic with 
Video. 

12-13: STOWE — NOR-AM Men’s Slalom Series. 

14-15: STRATTON — NOR-AM Finals: FIS Men’s 
Giant Slalom. 


15-3/18: MOUNT SNOW — NASTAR Races: all 
ages and abilities, every Thurs. and Sat. 

17: JAY PEAK — Early Winter Giant Slalom. 

18-23: KILLINGTON — Annual Intercollegiate Ski 
Fest: races, parties and more; weekly until 1/27, exclud- 
ing Christmas week. 

18-23: SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH — Holiday Magic: 
family-oriented holiday festivities such as tube races, 
costume ski ball, snow golf and more. | 

24-1/1, 1/4-8: JAY PEAK — NASTAR or SUPER 
NASTAR: daily ees 

27: PICO — Harry Chapin Memorial Slalom. 

380: JAY PEAK — Torchlight Parade and Ski School 
Party: continues every Thurs. through season. 

31: JAY PEAK — New Year’s Eve Party. 


JANUARY 1984 

6-8: STRATTON — Peugeot Grand Prix: dual 
slalom. 

7: SUICIDE SIX — Fashion Show: contrasting ski 
clothing worn in 1930s vs. today’s designs, in Wood- 
stock. 

8: SUICIDE SIX — Bunny Bertram Memorial Race: 
honoring the founder of Suicide Six. 

8, 14: PICO — Mid-VT Qualifier Slalom. 

13-15: PICO — “On Snow ’84:” USSA-sanctioned 
inter-ski club racing. 

14: BROMLEY — Lisa Tuttle Memorial Trophy. 


14-15: SUICIDE SIX — Olympic Reunion-Relay 
Race. 

14-22: BURKE — Annual Winter Carnival: games, 
races, events. 

14-22: OKEMO — Annual Winter Carnival: ski races, 
parade, sleigh rides, snow sculpture, Newport Ski Spree, 
fireworks, and more. 

Mid Jan.: OKEMO — Ski Ball: dinner/dance, pro- 
ceeds to benefit local scholarship fund. 

15: STRATTON — Giant Slalom State Qualifier. 

16-17: KILLINGTON — Eastern Cup FIS Giant 
Slalom for Women. 

16-17: STRATTON — FIS Giant Slalom Eastern 
Cup. 
91-22: BURKE — Masters’ Race: Slalom and Giant 
Slalom, SISE Cup Series. 

21-22: MOUNT SNOW — Penthouse Grand Prix 
Race: modified Giant Slalom. 


91-29: STOWE — Annual Winter Carnival: alpine 
and cross-country races, snow sculpture, sled dog races, 
Village Night, backgammon, snow golf, Tyrolean Night, 
Wintermeister (3-day event featuring alpine, nordic, and 
speed skating), and more. 

28: MAD RIVER’ GLEN 35th Anniversary 
Celebration: festivities include a variety of special 
events. 

28: STRATTON — Annual Ski Ball. 

28-29: BURKE — Chocolate Tobler Burke Cup: 
Men and Women, Slalom and Giant Slalom. 

298-29: KILLINGTON — Penthouse Grand Prix 


Giant Slalom. 
29: STRATTON — Janeway Cup Veterans Race. 


FEBRUARY 1984 
3-4: BOLTON — Western Weekend: Western garb, 


foot-stomping music and more. 
4: BURKE — VT Special Olympics District Games. 


14: JAY PEAK — Velentine’s Day Festivities. 

18-19: MOUNT SNOW — Vt. Granite Cup Series: 
slalom events for USSA amateurs 14 and up. 

19: SUICIDE SIX — Fisk Trophy Race: oldest 
continuous alpine ski race in America. 

19-25: SUICIDE SIX — Woodstock Winter Carnival: 
Torchlight Parade, dance, more. 

24-25: MIDDLEBURY Winter Carnival and 
Eastern Intercollegiate Ski Championships: ski races, ice 
show, Klondike Rush, Night Club, Ball. 


| See CALENDAR, page 12 
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WHAT THE MOGULS DO WE UN-DO! 
~ 3 


Bring Your UVM I.D. and Get 20% Off Your Tub 
good Mon.- Fri. until Dec. 1 


BARTONS 


H OQ: T: =) --U2B2S 


SR EE EE EES, 
127¥2 College Street, Burlington, Vermont. 05401 ph. 658-4528 


What's New and Exciting 


At the Ski Rack? 
lg wi ora ree Sonthy Hay 2-5 


_JJg'| BOOT/BINDING 
«se SYSTEMS 


ee The Ski Rack now offers 
Salomon bindings with 
Heierling boots for unbeatable 
selection and price. Like The 
Lady Tourer — a woman's boot 
with Thinsulat& between your 
feet and the cold, Complete 
SNS Ski packages as low 

as $124. 


COMBINATIONS 


SALOMON BINDINGS. 


In addition to the Racing 
Team and Touring bindings, 
Salomon has now introduced 
the Automatic, the first true 
step in binding for recrea- 
tional cross country skiing. 
Salomon makes skiing more 
fun while helping you ski 
better. Complete packages 
featuring the Salomon 
Automatic. start at less 


than $130. 
4. SMOOTH mete 


SHAH ae 
shallow 


2. GLIDE — Extreme- 3. GLIDE TRANSITION 
ly shallow, large _ scale, 
sufface area good glide, mini- 


MODELS 


TRAK OMNITRAK SKIS. 


Last year TRAK introduced 
OMNITRAK, a waxless, variable 
pattern base that outclassed 
every other fishscale ski. This 
year the Ski Rack has the 
OMNITRAK ASYMMETRIC, re- 
fining the concept for even 
greater performance. Com- 
plete OMNITRAK packages 
from $125. 


5. DEEP KICK — 


4, KICK TRANSITION 
- Deepest scale 


Deeper scale. 
flat face in- 
creased kick 


scalloped face 
st maximum kick 
friction, maximum 

glide 


TYPES 


Complete 
X-C Ski Packages 

from $95 

The Ski Rack features the 
Salomon system on all rentals. 


Ce 


81-85 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, V1 


The Cross Country Source 


05401 


ll 


OUTSIDE 


CALENDAR 
Continued from page 11 
25-26: PICO — Vt. Championships: III’s and IV’s. 
26: BROMLEY — Guy E. Greeley Memorial Trophy 
Slalom; Granite Cup, Juniors I and II. 
26: STOWE — Stowe Derby: 10-mile cross-country 


CATAMOUNT +s 
Famity Center, Inc.. ies 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIING \@ 


2 —s 
SAVE 10% — 
IC MARCH 1984 
SEASON’S PASSES 1-31: SUGARBUSH VALLEY — March Madness: 
purchased by Nov. 30th month-long series of events such as tube races, pro races, 
879-6001 Subaru weekend, Las Vegas Night, snow volleyball, ice 


cream festival, and more. 

3-4: BURKE — Lotus Duvet Cup Slalom and Giant 
Slalom: USSA Eastern Junior II Qualifier. 

4: STOWE — Penthouse Grand Prix. 

4: STRATTON — Granite Cup Giant Slalom. 

4-9: SMUGGLER’S NOTCH — Marchfest: Canadian- 
American jack jump contest, snow golf, tube races, 
mountain scavenger hunt, backgammon, sled dog races, 
Tyrolean costume party, VT country nights, and more. 

10-11: KILLINGTON — Annual Bear Mountain 
Mogul Challenge. : 

10-11: MOUNT SNOW — Spring Fever Weekend: 
The Great Waiter, Waitress, Bartender, Bellhop Race; 
Paul Holland Memorial Jack Jump Race. 

11: BURKE — Burke Mountain Stampede: cross- 
country race from summit to East Burke. 

16-18: PICO — Club Weekend and Peugeot Grand 
Prix Eastern Championships. 

17-18: MOUNT SNOW — St. Patrick’s Day Week- 
end: snow sculpture contest, torchlight parade, Irish 
Slalom NASTAR Race. 


Governor Chittenden Read, Williston, Vermont 


MEN—WOMEN-— STUDENTS 
We've got your size— 
Great prices, too! 


© 
___._ REDTAGJEANS _ 
| a 
“The place for pants on Church Street” 
Open Tues.-Wed.-Thurs.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9 Sunday 12-5 


Downtown Burlington— Across from Penneys 
Surprise Specials Every Monday Night! 


cer ge em cee > oe os a em om oe oe oe ee ee ee we oe ee oe we oe oe oe 


> aS ame aS GE) GED GED GS GED eee ome au ame ae f 


OZ AZ we 
O44 AZ a 


g 
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see CALENDAR, page 14 


fo) 2 Gem ames eae Gum ee ae am ame oo! 


Thorntons Outside is Delerious! 
Fri. With every flannel shirt get a warm 
_ toasty pair of wool socks free! 
Sat. Hourly Specials throughout the day! 


comfort, style, warmth 


aha ) 


MILL 
WINOOSKI 


SKI WHITEFACE, 
“— "PARTY 


PLACID 


' 3 Days/2 Nights 
For Only 


74. 3 per person, quad occupancy 
Jan. 2-6, Jan. 8-13 
Includes: 
2 Nights Lodging in Deluxe Accommodations, 2 Breakfasts, 
2 Dinners with a Glass of Wine or Beer, and 
/ALL TAXES & TIPS! 


Other packages are available for up to 5 Days! 


Jan. 2-6 ® Jan. 8-13 


COLLEGE SKI WEEKS IN LAKE PLACID 
Special Lift Ticket Prices 
Special "LAKE PLACID” Activities 


Contact: Mary Jane Irvin 655-9291 


3 


WILLOUGHBY JACKET 


Our classic goose down filled, 100% cotton cambric jacket, famous 
for its comfort and fit. It wears like a good pair of jeans and seems 
to mellow and improve with age. $175 


Mens: Small, Medium, Large Womens: Small, Medium, Large 
Roval Blue, Red Pink Ice, Eggshell, Skv Blue 
(all with navy trim) 


The Lotus-Duvet Company Store 


On the Waterfront 174 Battery Street 
Burlington, Vermont 
862-4493 
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| | SKI EQUIPMENT SALE - Seni ior Alpine Racers! + 
a ee 
Options SKI BOOTS: x Interested in ski racing? Come% 
Caber size 5% never worn : % 
FE 2 Garmont size 6 never worn %and coach the Juniors, age 8 tog 
or 4 Garmont size 8% worn 1 season 13 % 
Garmont size 9m worn 1 season Mi : : 
Salomon Eauepe 355 10% (3 prs.) 1 season Never coached, time you learn- - 
SKIS: 
Nn 
By PAM BENSON K-2 185cm 710-FO racing stock 5 Od. War wills Seng vu jo: % 
If you have a spare|f brand new, never mounted + coaches clinic and help you with % 
620 d t ynastar cm GS wi 
oy ee Pe Selorién 727, bindings : the kids. You ski free and get * 
then you might as well buy |#f Dynastar 200cm SL with & paid. 
an all-area, all-week and Salomon 727 bindings ‘ ; 
holiday aoe ski pass to|ff ee 810-FO with % We want: genuine interes t, 
Sugarbush V ; alomon 727 bindi % 
If you find your bank K-2207¢m 810-FO with | pe UF ack record as a racer, sincerely, 
account somewhat thinner, Sal 727 bindi 
however, and you still want Blizzard 210cmGSwith : maturity and commitment. 
to ski this winter, then| Salomon 727 bindings Coaching is Saturday, Sunday: 
there are student passes at|@ K-2 195cm 244’s with % : 


five ski areas that can be 
bought for considerably less 
than $620. 

Sugarbush North offers|[e!NDINGS: 


Look Grand Prix bindings and holidays from November until 
x March, for the Jay Peak Ski Club. 


a pass to students for $135: Salomon 727 Equippe never used Contact Mike Durand collect at 
that b d all k 
Peston Holidayseib-can ES a 8 516-761-3064 or 


JESS SECS ESOS SSS bIaICk 


be purchased from either! Call Gary Tomlinsin 656-2906 . 802-988-2904. 
: ¥ 


Sugarbush student represen-| 
tatives on campus-or at the TEE OK KO 2K OK OK OK OE OK KE OK OK OK OE KOK KB KKK KKK KK KKK 


Downhill Edge on 65 Main 
Street, where a $200 mid- 
week pass to Stowe can also 
be purchased. If you buy 
either a Stowe or Sugarbush 
pass at The Edge, you also 


get your choice of either IC , METAL EDGED 


‘}a pair of $45 Bolle ski 


goals or a 860 sewee'| RECREATIONAL | TOURING SKIS 


contract that allows you to 


get a pair of skis refinished ——y CE ELLESMERE E& =r: = 1000 phoenix 
three separate times. app OK, J od Every pair handmade and hand- 
Smuggler’s Notch has ce for the beginning to A waxable backcountry ski. matched. Glass-wrap construction, 
three deals for college stu-|] intermediate skier whowants awaxless | Wider, softer and a bit heavierthan | continuous cracked steel edges. 
dents, including a midweek |} ski. Laminated wood core with air the 900, the 1000 will go almost For use on long tours when you 
pass for $140 (holidays channels. anywhere. can't afford a broken ski (Waxable) 
Bided) “The Bash || Width. oto o a Width: 61-52-55 Weight: 2000 | PHOENIX WILDERNESS 203.00 
Badge” and “The Super- ee he 180-31 5 Lengths: 180-215 Asolo Boots 40.00 
Bash Badge.” The Bash sila EPOKE 1000 00 | Swix Mt. Poles "39.50 
Badge involves an_ initial EPOKE ELLESMERE Bee alae ak Bindings ee 
t of $27.50 that kilom Boot wix Mt. Pole ; rep 
eee i Sxile Bindin 95 | Skilom 415 : PACKAGE VALUE 427.50 
allows you to ski for only om g 
Gl Pol Prep DAKINS PACKAGE $402.00 
$10 a day. The Super Bash : ass FOle PACKAGE VALUE 24970 . . 
r 
a ee ee ne PACKAGE VALUE 140. 90 DAKINS PACKAGE $244.00 OPEN Mon-Fri 9-9/Sat 9-6/Sun 12-5 
ness, 10. Holton DAKINS PACKAGE $ 94.00 
Valley ski area as well as ; : . 
Smugglers. After December wf '‘DAKIN’S AL ia he 
12 prices rise to $145 (full se : 
pass), $30 (Bash Badge), deerg) f PAGOCYCLE 


and $35 (Super Bash 
Badge). Smuggler’s Notch 
representatives will be on 


campus at Billings to take =) 
pictures for passes every 

Wednesday, until Christmas 

break. 


olton Valley offers a i | fe: VERKMONT 


full pass (weekends inclu- 
ded) to students for $203. 
STUDENT 
PASS 
Name 
Address 


Mad River Glen in 
Waitsfield offers a midweek 
pass to students for $115 
excluding holidays. You can 
buy this pass either by 
sending Mad River a check 
and a photocopied I.D. or 
by contacting their UVM 
representative, Dick Seers at: 
863-4449. * 


You can purchase this pass 
at either the Downhill Edge 
or The Alpine Shop this}, 
Friday from 4-9 p.m. or 
Saturday from -10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 
Unlimited skiing Monday to Friday, except 
12/26 through 12/30 and 2/20. Weekend 
and Holiday tickets may be purchased for 
$16.00. Fulltime students holding a vali- 
dated ID from any Vermont college. ID 
must be presented when the pass is issued. 


College 
Send check to: Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 05673 Tel: 496-3551 


Passes can be purchased at: Carroll Reed, Winooski & The Ski Haus, Middlebury 
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Telemarking a 


Versatile Sport 


By JOHN GANS 
- If you love skiing the 
way I do, you probably love 
the outdoors, love to go fast 
but hate long lift lines. 

So, what do you do if 
you want to be a speed 
demon on those days when 
there is an hour lift line. 
Cross country? I agree: 
too slow. I decided to 
become a pinhead to satisfy 
my skiing needs. Pinhead, 
named after the _ three- 
pinned cross country bind- 
ing, is another word used 
for telemarking, the new 
style of skiing that has 
become popular in the west 
and is now gaining momen- 
tum in the east. 

Most of you by now 
have seen one of these 
people you think is a little 
crazy, arcing, swooping, 
even going airborne at al- 
pine ski areas. The Canadian 
and European response to 
this sport is to fall on the 
side of the ‘trail and laugh 
hysterically until we pass. 

I can’t figure out why 
because what we are doing 
is nothing new, The tech- 
nique is a step back in time 
to when there were no lifts. 
When your’ grandparents 
skied they executed tele- 
mark turns because their 
heels were not attached. 


provides greater maneuver- 
ability for climbing. The 
turn itself is a modified 
stem-christie still taught in 
alpine ski schools with the 
weight on the downhill ski. 
The rhythm is like downhill 


skiing with counter body. 


rotation. It is not difficult 
and anyone with any skiing 
experience can be a pinhead 
in a matter of hours. 

Once mastered, the ver- 
satility of the sport far 
exceeds alpine skiing. You 
can ski moguls (no kidding), 
eastern ice, western powder, 
pitches such as Tuckerman’s 


Ravine and kick and glide 
for light cross country tour- 
ing or handle heavy terrain 
presented by winter camp- 
ing. 

For frustrated alpine 
racers like myself, there is 
even a giant slalom racing 
series in Vermont and New 
Hampshire exclusively for 
telemarkers. The races spon- 
sored by NATO (North 
American Telemarking 
Organization) are on a point 
accumulation system witha 
championship race in 
March. There are other 
races in which the skier 
must ski to the course or 
after the course on a 
three-kilometer run, com- 
bining both alpine and 


GANS: Author in action. 


The races are all low- 
key and there is a great 
rapport among the racers. 
Still, the greatest thrill for 
me is dropping onto the 
“Tear Drop’ trail on the 
backside of Mt. Mansfield, 
where no one else has 
tracked. 


telemark skiing is a passing 
fad must think again. At 
Crested Butte in Montana 
and Taos, New Mexico 30 
percent of the skiers, in- 
cluding some members of 
the ski patrol, are on 
“skinny skis.” 

Mad River has given the 


rare day that you will see 
any less than 10 telemarkers 
there. The fact that tele- 
mark equipment costs half 
that of alpine equipment 
has something to do with its 
rise in popularity. Besides, 
you can drive to the moun- 
tains with your ski boots on 


The free-moving heel 


nordic skills. Anyone who thinks that sport a big boost and it isa 


CALENDAR 


Continued from page 12 


18-23: KILLINGTON — Yankee Ski Week: races, 
parties and social events. 

22-23: MOUNT SNOW — Eastern Elite Series. 

24-25: KILLINGTON — Eastern Elite Men’s Slalom. 

24-25: PICO — Granite Cup Dual Slalom Champion- 
ships. 

29-4/1: MOUNT SNOW — Peugeot Grand Prix 
National Championships. 

30-4/1: BOLTON — Spring Thing Weekend: crazy 
races, costume parade, outdoor barbeque, carnival 
concessions, torchlight parade and more. 

31-4/1: MOUNT SNOW — Sugar-on-Snow Weekend: 
Annual Sugar Slalom NASTAR Race: maple sugaring 
display and sugar-on-snow. 


when you area pinhead. @ 


* $200.00 


*x May be upgraded for weekend or holiday skiing 
at special 50% discount. APRIL 1984 
* Use of all lifts at the “Ski Capital of the East” 2-3: SUGARBUSH — Easter Weekend: Easter 


costume & bonnet parade, splash party and pond 
skimming contest, Rossignol/Sugarbush Mogul Chal- 
lenge. 

7-8: MOUNT SNOW — Challenge Weekend: Chal- 
lenge Finals; Annual Bull ’n Board Race — ski writer ~ 
skis through giant slalom to a typewriter, sits down and 
types a 100-word news release, then takes the paper and 
finishes the course. 

7-8: STOWE — Sugar Slalom: fun race, contestants 
and spectators are treated to sugar-on-snow. 

21-22: MOUNT SNOW — Easter Weekend: summit 


* $2.2 million expansion program on sunny 
Spruce Peak area last season. 


* Ski mid November thru April. 
* Easy accessibility via Stowe Exit *10 of I-89. 


No limitations, restrictions, or sales cut-off dates; 
purchase your pass anytime! 


e Pass may be purchased by any full- 


time undergraduate student. sunrise service; Easter egg hunt — golden egg finder 
e Proof of enrollment plus valid receives a 1984-85 season pass. 
picture ID required. 22: JAY PEAK — Easter Sunrise Service and egg 


hunt; Sloppy Slalom Race. 


22: STOWE — Easter Sunrise Service, Easter bonnet 
parade, 


e Pass valid Monday through Friday 
(except 12/26 - 30). 


You can purchase your pass at the Alpine Shop, 
Carroll Reed, or The Downhill Edge and get valuable 


additional credits/offers. 


For further information, ortitrect purttnise; con 
ence Mansfield Co., Stowe, Vermont 08672. 208-7311 


MAY 1984 
1: KILLINGTON — 23rd pei eas May Day Fun 
Slalom. 


JUNE 1984 
1: KILLINGTON — Annual wae 1 Fun Slalom. 
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By DEBBIE WIEN 

Did you ever feel the 
need to get away only to 
discover you’re already onz 
vacation? Did you ever 
experience. flashbacks of 
shopping at the Grand 
Union while in line at your 
favorite skiing resort? If so, 
you might try looking into 
cross country skiing as a 
more serene, hassle-free, 
and cheaper way of gliding 
through the white stuff this 
winter. 

For about $100, you 
can purchase a x-country 
ski package, but rentals run 
about $7-10 a day. The 
money you will save on the 
cheaper trail fees (about 
$3-4 a day) will probably 
buy you a gourmet picnic 
lunch, plus wine, at probab- 
ly five times less the cost of 
eating one meal at those 
grossly overpriced cafeterias 
known as ski lodges. 

There are a number of 
places in the area, some of 
which are a little farther 
than others, but well worth 
the extra traveling time. 
(Just think of the time 
you'll save in not having to 
hunt down a parking space. ) 
In Northern Vt., the Bolton 
Valley Ski Touring Center, 
in Bolton Valley, offers 
beginner, intermediate and 
advanced trails with some 
great wilderness _ skiing. 
(Take I-89, exit 10, and Rt. 
2W.) 

In nearby Williston, the 
Catamount Family Center 
offers trails for all ability 
levels and is only minutes 
away. The Craftsbury Nor- 
dic Ski Center, in Crafts- 
bury, offers some of the 


Cross Country 


A Serene 
Alternative 


earliest and latest skiing 
available, great hills for 
telemarking, and trails for 
skiers of all abilities. (Take 
I-89 to Richmond, exit 11, 
and follow signs.) 

The Trapp — Family 
Lodge Ski Touring Center, 
in Stowe, probably the 
most famous of all the Vt. 
x-country touring centers, 
offers everything from 
wide-open fields with views 
of the surrounding moun- 
tains to secluded trails. 
(From Stowe, take Rt. 
108N, turn left after Shed, 
and stay on main road.) 

In Central Vt., the 
Sugarbush __Inn-Rossignol 
Ski Touring Center, i 
Warren, offers varied terrain 
through hardwood forests 
and high meadows. 

The Tucker Hill Ski 
Touring -Center, in Waits- 
field, offers old logging 
roads, woodland trails, and 
secluded meadows. (Take 
Rt. 100 in Waitsfield, drive 
W on Rt. 17 for one mile.) 

This is only a fraction 
of the many x-country 
centers in Vermont, and 
there are many others in 
Southern Vt. that, although 
farther away, offer many of 
the same features. Because 
most of the places men- 
tioned offer ski rentals, 
instruction, and guided 
tours, you’ll find it hard to 
go wrong on x-country skis, 
and if you don’t have a car, 
or just don’t want the hassle 
of driving to any of these 
touring centers, the rolling 
terrain of the UVM golf 
course, which is easy to get 
to and hard to get lost in, 
may be a viable alternative. 


=) 
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Carroll Reed Ski Shop 
Champlain Mill, Winooski, Vt. 
M-S 10-9 Sun 12-5 655-2756 


ATTENTION ALL COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Come to @gyroll Reed on Fri. Nov. 18th 


and receive 10% off any ski related 
purchase. (valid student I.D. recquired) 


Also bring in your skis and boots for a 
pre-season TUNE UP for only $9.95. Be ready 
when the snow falls. Offer ends Nov. 20th. 


Remember we'll beat any of our com- 
petitors prices! Talk to us! 


WHITEFACE | 


WE MET THE OLYMPIC STANDARDS 
NOW WE’LL MEET YOURS! 
All New For The 1983-84 Season: 


¢ Snowmaking — increased 20% this year, now covering 83 % of the 


e Apres Ski — the emphasis at Whiteface is on fun. Enjoy our lively lodge 
with expanded dining and drinking facilities. 
e Lift Prices — It’s a great run for your money. Special savings on 5 Day 
Midweek Packages. ; 
e And There’s More — 
December 9 — USA vs. USSR Hockey 
December 17/18 — Subaru World Cup Ski Jump 
January 18-22 — Olympic Trials — Ski Jumping 
January 21-22 — Olympic Trials — Luge 
March 22-24 — NCAA Division 1 — Hockey Championship 


SPECIAL COLLEGE SKI DAY 
Whiteface Mountain, Lake Placid, New York 
Saturday, December 3, 1983 
17 Colleges Invited! 


All tickets only $8.00! 
Call: 1-800-255-5515 


Winter Sports Capital of the World 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 
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GET READY... 
GET SET... a 
SKI! il a ty 


WE HAVE EVERYTHING FOR THE 
SKIER AND LOTS MORE! 


PARKAS SKI SWEATERS 
by a by 

CB Sports f ue Demetre 

Roffe is) ‘ Lido 3 

White Stag ts foe Marceau Sport 

Powderhorn Jonathan Richards 

Northface Fn White Stag 

Descente NG CB Sports 


Ladies Trudy by Demetre | Meister 
Hats, Mittens, Legwarmers to Match Stowe Woolens 


Also Don’t Forget GOGGLES 
HATS - MITTENS GLOVES - SCARVES - SHELLS - VAURNETS 
‘ LEGWARMERS « WARM—UPS - STRETCH PANTS - TURTLENECKS 
"| POLYPROPYLENE UNDERWEAR - DUOFOLD UNDERWEAR - WAXS 


\ THEBEST THINGS COME IN SKI PACKAGES! 


TOURING PACKAGE SPECIAL 
Rossignol Touring AR Waxless Skis 
Trak Tour 50mm Boots 
Trak Trakker Pinso Binding 
Excel Snow Poles 
Mounting 

Total Price 

Package Price $129.95 Save $50 


PERFORMANCE PACKAGE 
Rossignol Impala Skis $140 
Adidas Soumi or Kirvna Boots 38mm 
Adidas Delrin 38mm Binding 
Excel Finlander Poles 
Mount 

Total Price 
Package Price $169 Save $79 


RACER PACKAGE while they last! 
Rossignol Equip Skis $215 
Salomon SR 90 Boots 90 
Salomon SR Racing Team Bindings 30 
Excel Winner Poles 
Mount 

Total Price 
Package Price $289 Save $101 


USE OUR LAYAWAY PLAN 


OFF TRAK TOURING PACKAGE 
Trak Touring Waxless Skis . 
Alpina High Cut Boot 45 
Pinso 75mm Bindings 
Trak Touring Poles 
Mount 

Total Price 

Package Price $1 oe 95 Save $52. 


PERFORMANCE PACKAGE 
Trak Marathon-SW Skis 
Trak Trakker Lowcut Boot 
Trak Trakker Pinso Bindings 
Trak Light Touring Poles 
Mount 
Total Price 
Package Price $154 Save $46 


ALPINE SHOP 


Open Daily 9-9 


Williston Road, So. Burlington 


Open Sundays 12-5 


Men’s. Basketball The Scots Guards’ 


Bird Hunting 
Loses to La Salle Controversial Performance 


in Vermont 
p.28 p.16 | 
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omeone has got to decide who is going to 

live and who is going to die. 

Certainly difficult choices must be made: 
although modern medicine offers an astonishing 
array of life-saving technologies, its golden promise 
is dim when seen in the light of economic reality. 
In Vermont, a small state with less money and 
more doctors per capita than most others, the price 
of health care technology is a crucial problem. 

In recent months the Vermont Commission on 
Health Care Costs has examined the place of 
technology in a humanitarian but financially 
realistic medical system. The Commission has 
endorsed the setting of a controversial maximum 
limit (maxicap) on hospital spending in Vermont. 

= DD If ‘“maxicap’’ is passed by the legislature, hospitals 
A . wa ey eee wae 7 y ; will have to make some tough. decisions adout 
2 Ort? a ines 2 when medical treatment should be withheld, and 
: revent 10M 3 - ae Uo where future medical research should be directed. — 
nt ee oe : Sera These issues have been inflamed by a contro- 
> .{.. : ee Z versy over the role of prevention in the state health 
* efore Los care system. By controlling diet, maintaining 

- ; yy yy physical fitness, and removing environmental 
hazards,*preventionists argue modern medicine can 
significantly reduce the societal causes of major | 
diseases like cancer and heart disease. For preven: | 
tionists, the development of increasingly expensive 
technology only combats the symptoms of illness. 
rather than curing the disease itself. For them. 


\ escalates, the need modern medicine must emphasize prevention. 


oo So rather than invention. 
entuive medicine But the present philosophy of some leading - 
10nt intensifies. 


CVermo in 
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by LAURA HOLLOWiLL 


Vermont. medical authorities has led to disdain of 
socialized prevention, and the endorsement of 
more high tech. Dean of the UVM College of 
Medicine William Luginbuhl has said that although 
prevention is desirable, it is unlikely to solve the 
dilemma of rising health care costs. : 

Luginbuhl was quoted in the Burlington Free 
Press as saying that ‘‘further emphasis on preven- 
tive medicine would result in more persons living 
longer, increasing the financial drain by the elderly 
on the working population.” 

When members of Vermont Advocates for 
Public Health read Luginbuhl’s comments, they 
thought perhaps he had been misquoted, but < 
recent letter from him indicated that he was not. 
Luginbuhl wrote that prevention would not 
‘necessarily reduce health care costs in the future. 
He concluded that ‘‘society will have to make 
choices between socially desirable programs. | 
really question the cost-savings of prevention,” he 
said. 

Vermont. Advocates for Public Health, an 
interest group composed of health professionals 
and citizens, responded heatedly to Luginbuhl’s 
remarks. ‘“‘We were appalled by his shocking 
disregard for the benefits of prevention,” said 
Jeanne Keller, vice-president of the public health 
group. 

ne hundred years ago, these controversies 

over medical costs were completely unfore- 

seeable. A family physician could do little 
more than watch and wait during a serious illness. 
/The costs of medicine were borne by the patient or 
family, and the crucial decisions were made by the 
doctor. Today, a modern operating room displays 
the latest in research science and computer techno- 
logy. Through largely preventive measures, the ; 
infant mortality rate until recently has plummeted, 
and the average lifespan has been prolonged. 


see PREVENTION, page 14 | 


YOUR 
STORE IS HERE!! 


WITH COMPONENT STEREOS, WALKMEN, PORTABLES, HEADPHONES, RADIOS AND TAPE 


The STRVX 250 


-20 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
‘DIGITAL TUNER 

-8 STATION PRESETS 
‘DIRECT ACCESS TUNER 


MFG. SUGG. $180 


The STRVX 350 


-30 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
- DIGITAL TUNER 
- MEMORY SCAN 

10 STATION PRESETS 


MFG. SUGG. $250 


|The STRVX-450 


= - 40 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
| - AUTO TUNING 

| - DIGITAL TUNER 

| - VIDEO CONTROL CENTER 


| MFG. SUGG. $300 


sere pen cet ica 


DOLBY B& C 
AUTOMATIC MUSIC SENSOR 
FEATHER TOUCH 


# MFG. SUGG. $190 ra 
$169.88 e—(/ 


The PSLX-1 


- SEMI AUTOMATIC 
- DIRECT DRIVE 
- WITH CARTRIDGE 


MFG. SUGG. $120,-——— Se 


$96.38 


—_— 


The PSLX-22C 


* SERVO LOCKED 
- DIRECT DRIVE 
WITH CARTRIDGE 


The PSLX-22C 


 * SERVO LOCKED 
| + DIRECT DRIVE 
7 - WITH CARTRIDGE 


| MFG.SUGG. $140 < 


AUTO TAPE SELECTOR 
PEAK METER 


The SSU 400 


- 3 WAY BASS REFLEX 
-8 INCH WOOFER = 


MFG. SUGG. $160 PR. pe 
$99.88 PR. 


sspeescstnnntn canoe 


49.88 


The SSU 460 


(Speaker Stands Optional 


- 3 WAY BASS REFLEX 


- 8 INCH WOOFER = 
MFG. SUGG.$210 PR. _—j.07 
$129.88 PR. 


The SSU 500 


- 3 WAY BASS REFLEX 
- 10 INCH WOOFER = 


MFG. SUGG. $220 be 
$139.88 PR. 


The SSU 560 


(Speaker Stands Optional) 
» 3 WAY BASS REFLEX 


|. 10 INCH WOOFER 
| MFG. SUGG. $290 PR. 


/ $199.88 PR. 


e 
HEADPHONES 


OPEN AIR 
LIGHTWEIGHT DESIGN 


MFG. SUGG. $49.95 
$38.88 


- AUTO REVERSE 

- DOLBY 

- FEATHER TOUCH 
MFG. SUGG. $169.95 


$134.88 


WALKMAN 


The EZ-2 RADIO 


» DIGITAL CLOCK 
- AUTO DIMMER 
* COMPACT DESIGN 


MFG. SUGG. $64.95 


$57.88 Xa yaaa 


THE UC-X-90 
$2.69 oss 
EACH We 


THE UC-XS-90 
$2.89  scorsecam | | 
EACH = f 


| The TCFX 600 


DOLBY B & C 
REPEAT FUNCTION 


|= -LINEAR COUNTER 
| MFG. SUGG. $320 


$274.88 |: 


INTERFACE—THE SON Y PLACE—WHERE EVERYDAY PRICING IS SPECIAL 


THE INTERFACE FEATURES _&S5e-~ SPEAKERS 
A Great Northern Stereo Company 


PRICES EFFECTIVE A 985-8015 
THROUGH *K At New England Video 
DECEMBER 4, 1983 Shelburne Bay Plaza 


[ THIS AD PRODUCED BY | 


* where people and electronics meet WERGRe 
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By MO SHAFROTH 

It was a great day for 
viewing Wes Disney’s mural 
on J.C. Penney’s south wall. 
The mural, of exposed rock 
along I-89 near Montpelier, 
‘jumped off the wall on this 


cloudy, cold November 
afternoon. 
Its two dimensions 


became three. Its gray hues 
pushed away soft light; its 
black crevices absorbed it. 
The cough of buses unload- 
ing and loading passengers 
echoed up and down its 
brick face. 


Across the street, a 
small woman wearing a pink 
scarf and worn camel’s hair 
coat clenched a paper bag as 
she waited for her bus. “I 
don’t much know what it 
is,’ she said of the wall. 
“But I don’t much mind 
looking at it either.” : 

Picture, puzzle, pattern, 
nothing — Wes Disney’s 
Wall is a mixture for the 


mind to let go on. Its 
strength is in the subtle 
combination of themes, 
images and shades of black 
and white, all arising from a 
piece of granite. 


Molded, shaped, flat- 
tened and finally mounted 
on the side of a store, the 
granite face is no longer a 
tactile object. It is much 
more. 

With its 140 by 40 foot 
dimensions, the mural is 
one of the world’s largest 
photographs. Over 5,000 
feet of photocopy paper 
fastened by 72 gallons of 
glue and sealed with 20 


gallons of varnish cover the 
wall. 

The mural may also be 
one of the world’s largest 
jigsaw puzzles. Mortar be- 
tween over 35,000 bricks 


was left exposed in order 
to maintain the brick tex- 
ture of the wall. The result 
blends the apparent ran- 
domness of a granite face 
into the geometry of brick 
and mortar to reveal a 
dynamic visual image. 
Sometimes, the mural is 


a mass of humanity, faees 
over faces, brows hanging 
on a_ sidewalk, a _ chin 
reaching for the clouds. 
Sometimes, it’s Disney’s 
theme of a blinding light 
and the shadow of a woman 


running from the heat flash 
of a bomb. World War III 
and one second. 

Sometimes, it’s nothing 


kc ees 


at all. Or everything at 
once. 

And sometimes, it’s a 
brick wall with xerox paper 
covering it. 

A little over two years 
ago, J. C. Penney’s south 
wall was just another brick 
wall. Then a $15,000 grant 
from the Church Street 
Marketplace and a dozen or 
so of Disney’s friends 
helped him transform the 
store’s side. 

The grant was part of a 
project by the marketplace 
to bring art into the newly 


renovated Church Street. 
Animal sculptures in front 
of City Hall, and the several 
metal and marble pieces 


PAT 


throughout the marketplace 
were also part of the 
project. 

For one month, scaf- 
folding buttressed the wall 
as sheets of xerox copy 
were pasted up meticulous- 
ly. Music blared. Passers-by, 
entertained by the antics of 
wall workers, stared inquisi- 
tively at the project. Ban- 
ners hung over drying pieces 
of wallpaper to _ protect 
them from the sun. 

Throughout the crea- 
tion of the mural, a carnival 
atmosphere pervaded the 
work. A_ stand _ selling 


t-shirts and bumper stickers 
and handing out informa- 
tion on the wall occupied 


x 
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one corner. Shouts from 
workers on the scaffold and 
sunshine filled the rest of 
the space. 


Then, in early October, 
the scaffolds and banners 
came down and the mural 
was shown to the public. 
Some were not happy with — 
the final product. They said — 
it didn’t work. One needed 
more distance to get a full 
perspective of the mural. It 
didn’t look like three mile 
hill, the roadcut from which 


the photograph for the 
mural was taken. 
Despite criticism, the 


mural remains. Worn by the 
elements, torn by wind and 
people, it still hugs the side 
of the building and looks 
out on Burlington’s Cherry 
Street. 
Wes Disney is happy > 
with his monstrous project. 
As geologist, he chose an 
image that was part of his - 
social vocabulary. It was 
not something completely 


off the wall, so to speak. 

As artist, he took on a 
project that was significant 
in terms of the state of 
photography and public art 
at that time. He challenged 
some conventions and he 
remains convinced the pro- 
ject was a significant piece 
of work. 


But perhaps the most 
successful aspect of Dis- 
ney’s mural is that it has 
become the wall itself. It 
has become a part of the 
corner’ of Cherry and 
Church streets, a part of 
Burlington. 

Said one woman of the 
wall as she waited for a bus: 
‘It’s just something that’s 
always been there.”’ ° 
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[EDITORIAL 


Vacation as Relaxation 


For all the grining done 
on its account last August, 
the decision to start classes 


before Labor Day _ this 
semester now seems well- 
founded. Of course, - the 


light in which we view the 
decision now, on the first 
day of December but the 


umpteenth day of a 
demanding semester, has 
much to do_ with this 
feeling. 


But the present sche- 
dule can be commended at 
any time, exam-heavy or 
not. Indeed, it has been 
praised by most students. 
The logic in this praise has 
often been that, over a long 
summer, the last vestiges of 
the vacation have a ten- 
dency to drag, rendering the 
free time inherent with 
them almost useless. The 
Christmas break, converse- 
ly, whizzes by. In no time, 
it seems, we are back at 
UVM, back in line at the 


bookstore, back in_ the 
library, and back into the 
overall college routine. 


Most students enjoy the 
alternate relaxation and 
pleasant distractions of an 
extended break only as far 
as these activities rate in 
themselves. Overlooked in 
the process is the therapeu- 
tic value of such pursuits. 
This therapeutic value lies 
in the ability to operate 
without impending exams 
or papers hovering over 
one’s head. Watching foot- 
ball on a Sunday afternoon, 
knowing that no obligation 
lurks the next day, is 
beneficial. Replete with 
contented grin, Cheetos and 
sofa, a student can recharge 
fully two weeks of energy 
lost during the semester in 
one afternoon. 


And this year we will 
have a full month of these 
afternoons instead of the 


‘LETTERS 


Negligence in SAGA 


To the Editor: 

I am a SAGA student 
employee who is writing in 
regard to an act of negli- 
gence which I have just 
witnessed. While closing 
down the kitchen in pre- 
paration for the Thanks- 
giving holiday, we needed 
to “‘take care of” at least 
one-hundred dollars worth 
of fresh produce which 
would spoil over the break. 
Instead of donating all of 
this food to the Burlington 
Food Shelter or to a similar 
cause, all of these fruits and 
vegetables were thrown 
away. I could not believe 
my eyes! When I suggested 
the food shelter, my boss 
informed me that the whole 
vegetables would be dona- 
ted to the hospital in the 
morning. This is all well and 
good, yet what about the 
three hefty bags full of 
freshly cut vegetables that 
were thrown away? There 


are so many families in the 


Burlington area alone who 
do not even have enough 
money to purchase these 
“luxuries” and here is 
SAGA dumping them into 
the trash. If this is not 
selfishness, then I don’t 
know what is. No attempt 
was made to either give the: 
food away to the students 
or to an organization. Ona 
campus where a world food 
drive is fostered, how can 
such acts be permitted? 
If we expect to get any- 


a world-wide 


where 
scale, we must first alleviate 
the problems here on cam- 


on 


pus. We are living in a 
world where people need to 
help other people in order 
to survive; please help me to 
understand why this is 
allowed to happen and what 
we can do to prevent it 
from ever happening again. 
Name withheld 
by request 


No Little Fish Story 


To the Editor: 

In your November 10 
issue of the Vermont Cynic 
the article ‘“Salmon Process- 
ing: A Slippery World”’ by 
Garrett Mead, painted a 
rosy though incredibly 
naive picture of Alaskan 


summer employment for 
college students. 
Much of Alaskan 


employment is seasonal, in 
particular the salmon fish- 
ing industry. Many ‘“‘hospi- 
table Alaskan natives”’ rely 
on one peak week of the 
salmon run in the summer 
to carry them through the 
entire winter to next sal- 
mon season. These people 
don’t like to see their only 
livelihood end up in the 
hands of summer vagrants 
with ‘take the money and 
run’ philosophies. 

If “the pay is terrific” 
for cannery work then why 
in 1982, during one of the 
frequent fishermans’ union 
strikes, was it that the 
average cannery worker in 


two and a half weeks to 
which we are accustomed. 
Of course, not every after- 
noon will be spent watching 
football; there are other, 
more enjoyable pursuits 
available. To use a personal 
example: scenes of St. 
Louis football Cardinal 
quarterback Neil Lomax 
disappearing under a torrent 
of blitzing behemoths every 
Sunday can only be toler- 
ated in mild doses. There is 
a point at which such 
viewing ceases to be thera- 
peutic. Other diversions, 
however — shopping, eating 
homecooked food, playing 
sports, to name a few — can 
occupy a vacation. 


Naturally, most of us 
wiii have plenty of obliga- 
tions to fulfill, ranging from 
plans for next summer’s 
employment to seeing rela- 
tives better off not being 
seen. There is something 


Dillingham, AK _ grossed 
$600 for the entire sum- 
mer’s work, or lack thereof? 
Here I am referring to the 
locals who receive work 
time precedence at the 
canneries. The few outsider 
college students in town 
only made a fraction of 
this. 

I’m sure the ‘State of 
Alaska Employment 
Agency helps people find 
jobs everyday,” that’s what 


these agencies are for. But 


most of the jobs being ° 
found are for out-of-work 
Alaskans that, due to 
declining world oil prices 
and the present economy, 
there are many of. Of the 
“3000 + college students 
every summer’ that the 


agency finds jobs for — I’m... 


sure that most are for 
Alaskan students that go to 
school out of state and 
return in the summer to 
work. Canneries owned by 
native corporations only 
hire Alaskan natives. 

After seven years of 
travelling to, from and 
around Alaska and working 
there I think that I might be 
able to offer advice to those 
that may have been mis- 
guided by Mr. Garrett’s 
starry-eyed views of sum- 
mer employment in Alaska. 
If you want to visit Alaska 
— great, the Alaskan tour- 
ism industry would love 
your money and you’d love 
Alaska. If, however, you 


have visions of taking off to 


Alaska 
making 


for the 
mega-bucks 


summer, 
and 


inherently different in 
school-time obligations, 
however. They creep and 
crawl all over you, strewing 
guilt and anxiety in their 
paths, popping up when 
Irast expected, or standing 
ominously in the distance, 
throwing week-long dam- 
pers on the time that 
precedes their due dates. 


Let us applaud, then, 
the decisions to provide us 
with four weeks of thera- 
peutic escape. Even though 
it is less than three weeks 
away, the coming break still 
seems distant, in light of the 
crunch we all feel right 
now. But by the end of this 
month we will all feel like 
we’ve been transported toa 
spa in Baden-Baden. It will 
be that different. And 
thanks to the administra- 
tion, we will have more of 
it. 

—Alex Nemerov 


bolting back — think twice. 

Don’t go to Alaska to 
try and find a job unless 
you have: 1) a purchased 


plane ticket home (about 
$700 to East: Coast), 2) lots 
of money for living ex- 
penses (in Dillingham, AK a 
burger, fries and coke will 
run you $12), 8) connec- 
tions, 4) common sense — 
of which many unfortunate 
Alaskan summer fling col- 
lege students lack. 

Timothy F. Kelley 


Education Articles 
Perceptive 


To the Editor: 

In the Nov. 17 issue of 
the Cynic there were two 
perceptive articles on educa- 
tion and I should like to 
commend the writers 
Andy Green and Karin Beij 
— for their thoughtful and 
valuable suggestions. 


I hope these writers will 
persist in the beliefs ex- 
pressed and become educa- 
tors eventually, able to 
implement their ideas. 


The writers might like 
to know of a small point 
needing attention. In Mr. 
Green’s. article I suggest 
checking the use of ‘‘pro- 
pensity,’’ and in Miss Beij’s 
to observe the use of the 
subjunctive after “‘if’’ (i.e. 
‘if the option were more 


, often presented” — not “‘if 


the option was’’). 
Sincerely, 
Dorothy B. Huyot 
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COMMENTARY 


Don’t Waste 
Saga Meals 


By HEATHER FERGUSON 
Have you ever wonder- 
ed where those three hun- 
dred and thirty-five 
“points,” or dollars, you 
pay for your SAGA meal- 
card that you never see, go? 
If you’d like your money 
spent more wisely, and a 
cleaner environment, you 
may want to ponder this: 
Why does SAGA use 
plastic “‘silver’? ware, and 
styrofoam cups, plates and 
bowls? After normal use, 
they are in perfectly good 
shape, but it’s all thrown 
away, and collected in the 
garbage bins in dishrooms. 
Why does SAGA continue 
to foster this pollution 
buildup? Certainly they 
don’t recycle this waste, 
because styrofoam can’t be 
recycled in large amounts. 
According to Geraldine 
Watson, an environmental 
and social activist, “‘those in 
this country who are not 
dying of stress-related ill- 
nesses are dying of too 
much too rich food.’’ Many 
Americans are overweight, 
but there are also ten 
million people in this coun- 
try who are starving, liter- 
ally. The Seconds Please 
dining halls on campus 
reflect our overly luxurious 
way of life. When eating on 
a Sunday morning at Wright 
Hall for brunch, I asked 
what happens to the home 


Protecting Endangered Species 


By MISSY DROEGE 


fries, scrambled eggs, pan- 
cakes, and cheese-rice cas- 


serole that weren’t taken. 


when the eating hours are 
over. Enough food for pro- 
bably twenty people is 
thrown out at each meal! 
Not to mention the amount 
of food we greedily take, 
only to realize that our 
stomachs are loaded _ to 
capacity halfway through 
the meal, we then discard it 
on our way out. 


Here are some things we 
can do until SAGA decides 
to be less extravagant: 

—bring your own mug 
when you have a coffee 
break, or a glass for milk. 

—bring silverware with 
you when you’re going for 
dinner where plastic is the 
alternative. 

—take only the mini- 
mum of what you can eat at 
Seconds Please. You can 
always go back for more! 

—turn off the toaster 
when it’s not needed. 

—cooperate in clearing 
your dishes, and bringing 
trays to dishrooms. 

And lastly, encourage 
SAGA to change. If it does 
cost a little more to have 
metal utensils, and reusable 
dishes, I hope we’re willing 
to pay what it costs for a 
few more dishwashers. Any- 
one looking for  work- 
study? e 


insecticides, 


herbicides, fertilizers, 


Some Consolation 


for Solitary Skier 


By LISA LEVINE 

Most students at the 
University of Vermont are 
excellent skiers; not being 
one, I feel, is a rarity. For 
skiers their sport is the best 
thing around besides party- 
ing, and a winter without it 
is unimaginable. Isn’t that 
why they are here in the 
first place, to take advan- 
tage of the nearby resorts? I 
do like to ski, but during 
the season my college life is 
not centered around it; I do 
have classes to think about. 
This attitude is not the 
‘“norm,’’ so at times I feel 
pressure to become a better 
skier when all I really want 
to do is ski for my own 
enjoyment. 


Although it might be 
nice to be an expert skier, I 
would much rather remain 
at my own level, because 
this is where I feel safe. 
Why risk my life trying to 
do complicated maneuvers 
down the _ slopes, when. 
going nice and easy is less 
nerve-racking? I can’t enjoy 
parallel skiing when all I do 
is worry about whether my 
skis will cross. While 
attempting a jump, I see my 
life flash before my eyes. 
Give me the simple trails, 
and leave the expert ones 
for the experts! 

Even if I did want to 
improve, however, I would- 


land being preserved for an endan- 


n’t be able to because 
lessons don’t do any good. 
Once they are over I revert 
to my own style: a com- 
bination of snowplow and 
parallel. No matter how 
hard I try to keep my skis 
together, they automati- 
eally go apart. Why tamper 
with nature? Maybe this is 
the way I was meant to ski. 
Indeed, not being able 
to ski well might be an 
advantage because I am a 
chicken when it comes to 
the sport. Speeding down 
steep hills at 90 miles an 
hour scares me. I enjoy 
taking my time and making 
wide turns; it might take 
longer to reach the bottom, 
but I do so in one piece. I 
hate to fall, and rarely do 
because I’m so cautious. 
When I go fast I have no 
control. Getting off a chair 
lift and being at the bottom 
of the hill in 10 seconds flat 
does not thrill me. I can 
picture myself tumbling 
down a steep hill like the 
skier at the beginning of 
ABC’s Wide World of Sports 
who almost kills himself 
taking a fall on the slopes 
(if he was going down 
carefully it never would 
have happened). ©. 
Yet, even though I 
know my skiing will never 
improve, there are times 
when I wish it would. It 


would be great to be with 
a group of friends and race 
down a steep slope filled 
with moguls, as they do on 


the beer commercials, ine 


stead of taking the easy way 


down and meeting them in 


the lodge. It’s embarrassing 
when a friend who is a good 
skier gives me a_ skiing 
lesson, because I know she 
would rather be up there 
soaring just above the snow 
like an eagle in flight. Skiing 
during your college years is 
supposed to be done with 
several companions who are 
as good as you. Where does 


this leave me? Lagging 
behind and skiing a lot by 
myself. 


Fortunately, I don’t 
cringe when I think of the 
isolated times I’ll spend on 
the slopes this winter. I ski 
for the pleasure of it, not to 
show off and look good in 
front of other people (not 


that. I wouldn’t mind!). | 


When I ski I like to observe 
what is around me, and 
going really fast defeats the 
purpose. I know my own 
limitations, so why should I 
frustrate myself and try to 
ski up to other people’s 


‘high expectations? Shooting 


down the hill like a bolt of 
lightning is very frightening; 


I would much rather feel ! 


calm and refreshed going 
slowly and carefully. I ski 
for me, not for others. _e 


Accordingly, the argument has 


Why should anyone care about 
the existence and preservation of.an 
inconspicuous plant species of no 
known value when, at the same 
time, millions of people are star- 
ving, the economic stability of the 
world is on a knife’s edge, acid rain 
is killing our lakes and on top of all 
this your toilet is clogged and the 
T.V. is on the blink? What exactly 
is the need for endangered species 
protection? 

One answer is simple, but has 
been overlooked in our “now” 
oriented society. That is, plants 
now called useless could become 
valuable for future needs we 
haven’t even thought of yet. Paul 
and Anne Ehrlich give in their book 
Extinction one example of how 
important plants are today. The 
book states that one-fourth of all 
prescribed medicines today are 
derived directly from plants. What 
will our medical needs of the future 
be? None of us can accurately 
answer. Thus none of us can 
say a plant is useless. 

The argument, however, doesn’t 
begin and end with future medical 
needs. If one begins to list all the 
products plants are necessary for, 
the list becomes quite lengthy. 
Besides such obvious uses as food 
and fiber, plants provide fuel, 
rubber, dyes, perfumes, fragrances, 
oils, soaps, aromatic resins, tanning 
agents, waxes, gums, preservatives, 
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thatching and matting. Plant deriva- 
tives are also used in the production 
of lacquers, films, explosives, paints 
and varnishes. It is clear that plants 
contribute much more to _ our 
modern. society than most of us 
probably realize. 

AS @ species, we are very 
egocentric. Every day we are 
directly and indirectly causing the 
unnatural extinction of species. 
When did it become our right to 
play God and decide which species 
should live and which should be 
doomed to extinction? Where did 
we acquire the knowledge to make 
such immense and permanent deci- 
sions? The fact is, we don’t have 
the knowledge and we shouldn’t act 
as if we did. A species’ genepool is 
the result of millions of years of 
adaptation and evolution. Once a 
species is extinct, nothing can bring 
it back. We are cohabitants on this 
planet and every species has an 
inherent right to its continued 
existence. Charles Birch put it most 
eloquently: ‘‘Living organisms are 
not only means to ends. In addition 
to their instrumental value to 
humans and other living organisms, 
they have an intrinsic worth.” Thus 
the argument widens from an 
economic and scientific one to an 
ethical one as well. 

Still, one can justifiably argue 
that the need to clear land for crops 
is more important than the same 


gered plant. The answer seems 
almost undisputable. But before we 
draw final conclusions let us 
consider one more aspect of the 
problem. Are we looking at the 
whole picture? Paul and Anne 
Ehrlich paint an analogy which 
effectively illustrates the need to 
have a complete perspective. They 
ask us to consider the sanity of 
flying on a jetplane whose rivets are 
being removed one by one. The 
rivet popper reassures us, saying the 
plane has plenty of others. This 
may be true for the first ten or 
twenty, but what will happen when 
the twenty-first is removed? What 
the critical number of rivets the 
plane needs to function safely is, no 
one cal tell you. At this point you 
probably would turn around and 
reschedule with a different airline. 
Unfortunately, we don’t have this 
choice in reality, for the jet sym- 
bolizes earth and each rivet a 
species. With every species allowed 


to go extinct another rivet is 
popped. 
The earth is an_ incredibly 


complex ecological system. All its 
components have over millions of 
years evolved to form a dynamic 
and finely tuned organic machine; 
every piece has its purpose and 
specific function. Thus it would 
seem foolish for us to keep throw- 
ing away the pieces if we want the 
machine to keep functioning. 
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broadened even more. It has 
expanded to include the world asa 
whole. What is maybe not yet clear 
is the relationship between the 
health of the world and the health 
of ourselves. The natural ecosys- 
tem, despite how removed from it. 
we might feel, still provides for the 
air we breathe, the water we so 
often take for granted, the soil 
we grow our food on, the snow 
covering our ski slopes and the 
forests and parks we vacation in. In 
short, we are far from being 
removed from the earth; instead 
we're very dependent upon -the 
earth machine staying in top 
condition. By extinguishing other 
species, we are in fact endangering 
the very existence of our own. 


Therefore I ask us to reconsider 
the first question. Why should we 
care about the preservation of an 
endangered species? If we don’t feel 
future needs should be considered, 
if scientific research is deemed 
insignificant, if we have no ethics, 
then let us at least consider our- 
selves important. Let us realize the 


consequences of our rivet-popping | 


and how it is causihg instability 
and degradation of the world, a 
world we require for survival. Let 
us open our minds and realize that 
yes, every species is valuable and 
their protection is not a luxury but 


~ a necessity. oa 


—ife 


Reagan is Beatin 


By FORD VON WEISE 

Let’s talk Reaganomics. 
For the past few years 
Democrats across the 
country have been con- 
demning the  President’s 
policies towards inflation. 
When next year’s election 
rolls around and the spot- 
light shifts from foreign 
policy to domestic affairs, 
the Democrats seem to have 
a superb arsenal with which 
to assail the President’s 
policies. With a $200 billion 
deficit and a 50 percent 
increase in the unemploy- 
ment lines, together with 
the worst business slow- 
down in history since the 
Depression, how can the 
Democrats lose? Easily. 

It might seem odd, but 
the Center for National 
Policy, the quasi-official 
think tank of the Demo- 
cratic Party, has given the 
Reagan camp much to gloat 
about. In a recent publica- 
tion of the center, entitled 
“Inflation: Prospects and 
Remedies,’ four prominent 
economists explored our 
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fight with inflation. William 
Nordhaus states that, ‘‘The 
nation has posted a major 
victory against the under- 
lying inflationary trends.” 


But Mr. Nordhaus goes 
on to state that the econo- 
mic costs of disinflation 
were around $700 billion, 
or $3000 for every Ameri- 
can. This should comfort 
the Democrats. But don’t 
hold your breath for long; 
the report sounded a sour 
note for hopeful Democrats 
seeking to drive the unem- 
ployment rate downwards. 
The report calculated the 
inflation-threshold unem- 
ployment rate; that is, the 
point beyond which 
decreasing the unemploy- 
ment rate gives rise to a new 
round of increasing infla- 
tion at around 7 percent. 
Thus, according to colum- 
nist Jeff Greenfield, ‘‘For 
Walter Mondale or anyone 
else to argue that he can 
drive unemployment down 
more than two points with- 
out beginning the infla- 


Dimes 


tionary cycle all over again 
flies in the face not only of 
common sense, but of the 
judgment of the Democratic 
Party’s most prominent eco- 
nomic minds.”’ 


What will Fritz do now? 
To be sure, he will be more 
than happy to point out the 
huge increases in unemploy- 
ment that the President’s 
deflationary policies creat- 
ed. But hold your horses, 
Fritz! Inflation has a way of 
permeating the country, 
from the young couple 
priced out of the housing 
market to the elderly on a 
fixed income. What is 10 
percent unemployment 
compared to the remaining 
90 percent who benefit 
from deflation? Votes. Of 
course the costs incurred 
combating the inflation left 
by the former peanut far- 
mer were and are very 
heavy, but the fact remains 
that the costs have been 
paid and the battle won. 

Even though we might 
not agree with the Presi- 


is 


language. 


g Inflation 


dent’s handling of the 
environment or the interna- 
tional situation, how can 
we be willing to risk a new 
bout with inflation that 
would in the long run 
cripple us again? How can 
we elect a candidate whose 


. Democratic party since the 


early 60s_ has been the 


overseer of inflationary 
policies? When the Demo- 
crats ask you if you are 
better off now than four 
years before, you can say 
yes with satisfaction: the 
Democrats méant for your 
affirmative to mean some- 
thing else, not that Ronald 
Reagan has beaten inflation. 


Truini’s New Age Coniix 


Recr ie < Thoug hts 


ON 


Get Ready For Skiing 


You've got the best equipment 
and its all tuned and ready to go. 
But what about your viston? 
Replace your eyeglasses with 
contact lenses and enjoy a whol: 
new freedom. No more togging & 
freezing up. 


Call today & find out how great 
contact lenses are for sp« sts. 


Bose bal | 


Daily wear lenses start at $125 
and Extended Wear lens‘s start 
$200 
DR. THOMAS H.CLARK 

308 Pearl St.,Burlington, \'t.054C1 


862-1947 


[Downtown Quick Stop&Deli| 


SANDWICHES 
COOKIES 

CHILIDOGS 
SUBS TO GO 
BEER & WINE 
GROCERIES 


(at supermarket prices) 


We Deliver 658-2259 


Across from the Nickelodeon 


corner of Bank& Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Molson Golden. That’s Canadian for great taste. 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 
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5¢COPIES! 
WHILE-U: WAIT! | 
OPEN THURSDAY ‘TIL 1O P.M, 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Nov.17th,Dec.|st,8th & 15th 
MIRACLE COPY © 20St.Paul-Burlington * 658-4784 
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BLACK TIE: the black bow tie 


worn with men’s formal evening dress - com- 
pare WHITE TIE. 2: formal evening dress for 
men -a black tie affair- 


It’s Coming... 


HAPPY HOUR 
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DAILY DRINK SPECIALS 
... from open to close 


for full -a 


WN | ELLNESS! 


ABOUT YOUR Ld am tailored to meet your 


r 
n exercise PICg, TODAY: 


free cheese and crackers 
first plate of hors d'oeuvres on us 
cribbage, backgammon and more!! 


8 WEST CANAL ST, WINOOSKI 
(CORNER MAIN & WEST CANAL) 


: we design a eS 
Ni au » & fitness Ne 
individual health & ° 
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hoa peer Fi st, WINGO —anaaed & operatee =F 
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COMMITMENT 
to 


CARING 
AS AN AIR FORCE NURSE 


A new world of nursing opens when you become an Air Force nurse. 
You are committed to the welfare of service members and their dependents. With 
worldwide employment and travel opportunities, you'll receive a highly competitive pay 


and compensation package. 
If you're pursuing a bachelor of science degree in nursing and are qualified, you could 


become a member of the USAF Nurse Corps through Air Force ROTC. You may also 
be eligible for an AFROTC two-year nursing seholetahil which pays full tuition, lab 
and incidental fees, books, plus $100 a month tax-free. During the last two years of 
AFROTC, you will receive $100 a month tax-free during the school year even if not on 


scholarship. 
So while working for your degree, consider the advantages of Air Force ROTC and 


the exciting world of an Air Force nurse. OVER HALF OUR STUDENTS 


ARE UVMers. (ea oa 
ARE UVMers CONTACT: Air Force ROTC 
St. Michael's College 


Pare) a HOD eG) FF vinooski, Vt. 05404 
655-2000ext 2554 
ROTC 


Gateway toa great way of life. 
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By RANDY RZEWNICKI 

The new academic curri- 
culum has few enthusiastic 
supporters among the Arts 
& Sciences faculty who will 
be teaching under its guide- 
lines. If all the faculty were 
to vote on it, there would 
be as Many nay as ay votes, 
according to a Student 
Association/Cynic poll. 


‘The new curriculum was 
-|voted in and became official 
college policy last May but 
questions from some facul- 
ty about its value have 
persisted. Some _ teachers 
disagreed with increasing 
the number of requirements 
and others argued against 
| particular requirements 
such as the math require- 
ment. The issue was raised 
again officially in November 
when geology _ professor 
Rolfe Stanley proposed a 
college-wide referendum to 
measure faculty enthusiasm 
for the controversial curri- 
culum. At a well-attended 
faculty meeting the issue 
was debated and then voted 
down by 53-45. 

The Student Associa- 
tion and the Cynic surveyed 
69 percent of the faculty by 
telephone to see how the 
vote might have gone. 

Two hundred and 
thirty-two of the faculty 
were called and 224 agreed 
‘to participate in the poll. 
The teachers were asked 
how they would vote on the 
curriculum issue; 85 said 
they would reject it; 85 said 
‘they would accept it; 54 
said they didn’t know. A 
few teachers said they 
would need to review the 
issue before they could 
vote, but most of those who 
said they could not make a 
decision said they were 
completely unfamiliar with 
the issue. 

Less than 20 percent of 
the Arts and Science faculty 

- lare enthusiastic about the 
new academic curriculum, 
and the issue has an equal 
number of supporters and 
detractors among the 
faculty, the poll revealed. 
| The new curriculum, 
which will affect freshmen 
students in 1985, requires a 
15-credit minor, proficiency 
in mathematics, English 


Student Association 


pollsters telephoned 232 members of the 


Arts and _ Sciences 


November 19-26. Teachers’ names were 
obtained from the department listings in 


the UVM catalogue and from some 


department secretaries. 


The teachers were told that S.A. and 
the Cynic were polling the faculty on 
their feelings about the curriculum and 
asked if they would participate. Eight 
refused. The other 224 were asked, 
you were given the chance to vote on the 
new curriculum, would you accept the 


curriculum or reject it?” 


asked, 


tic, 


STE 


GLENN RUSSELL . 


and Cynic Results 
Votes 
faculty between Accept 85 38% 
Reject 85 38% 


Don't Know 54 24% 

Of those who voted to accept: 
Enthusiastic 43 50% : 
Neutral 34 40% 
Unenthusiastic iS - 6% 


Not all those who accepted answered 
this question. 


Reason for rejection: 


Whole plan (é _ 8% 

If they voted to accept, they were ae Z 2 

“Would you describe your feel- 2 a Bee 

ings about the curriculum as enthusias- English 21 25% 

neutral or unenthusiastic?’’ If they Foreign 

voted to reject, they were asked, ‘‘What Language 29 34% 
would be the basis for your rejection of Distribution 

Requirement 42 49% 


the curriculum: the minor, the math, 
English and foreign language require- 
distribution 


ments, or the 


ments?”’ 


composition, and a foreign 
language, and nine distribu- 
tion requirements. — 

“We made some drastic 
errors under all kinds of 


societal pressures in 
early 70s that did a lot of 
damage to higher educa- 
tion,’’ said French professor 
Thomas Geno, 
enthusiastically in favor of 
the curriculum. ‘Though 
i’m sure this is not the best, 
it (the curriculum) is an 
attempt to better things.” 


require- 
teachers. 


Half of the teachers 
who said they would reject 
the new curriculum said the 
basis for their rejection was 


the distribution require- curriculum. 
in the ments. 
“There are too many 
requirements and not 
enough flexibility,” in the 
who was new curriculum, said 


Canute VanderMeer, chair- 
man of geography. 

“We have to challenge 
the students and this is one 
way to do it,” said profes- 


Numbers exceed 100% because more 
than one reason was given by some 


sor Raymond Daniloff of 
communication science and 
disorders. He said he was 
enthusiastic about the new 
“T am worried 
about what the students 
will do when they get to 
that math requirement.” 
Half of the teachers 
who said they would reject 
curriculum. said the 
math requirement was a 
reason for rejection, and 
some said that requiring 
both math and _ foreign 


the 


-said 


language was objectionable. 

“T think there is time to 
modify the curriculum to 
allow the requirement to be 
math or a_ foreign lan- 
guage,”’ said religion profes- 
sor William Paden. 


“The new curriculum is 
an improvement,” said zoo- 
logy professor Bennette 
Henson. “I’m all for the 
math requirement, but | 
don’t think it has to be 
calculus. I think they may 
have gone too far requiring 
calculus.” 


Although Arts and 
Sciences Dean John G. 
Jewett and many faculty 
have hailed the new require- 
ments as ‘‘an exciting im- 
provement”’ some have sug- 
gested that the curriculum 
“would turn the university 


into a junior college.’’ After 
many years of development 
the curriculum was voted 
on in May and_ passed, 
50-380. At that meeting it 
had been suggested that the 
entire faculty should have 
the opportunity to vote on 
the issue by written ballot. 
But the referendum was not 
legal at the _ time. 


The value of the curri- 
culum has been questioned 
since its beginning years 
ago. The long process has 
involved different faculty 
throughout its five-year his- 
tory. 


‘It was too long a 
process to retain the inter- 
est of the faculty,” said 
economics professor Abbas 
Alnasrawi. He thought the 
controversy about the curri- 
culum deserved the adminis- 
tration’s attention. ‘““The 
closeness of the vote is 
reason for the college and 
the university administra- 
tion to pay attention,” he | 
said. 


“The Dean’s tactics in 
ramming the curriculum 
through in order to claim it 
as his sole accomplishment 
of leadership is atrocious,” 
history professor 
William Daniels. “It’s not a 
coherent core curriculum. 
It’s an amplified system of 
hurdles for the students 
that gives each ep ae 

a piece of the pie.’ 


UVM Requests 512% Increase in State Aid 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

As economists continue to speak of 
economic reco: ery, one indicator above all 
appears to support their claim. The United 
States inflation rate and corresponding 
Consumer Price Index figures are lower this 
year than they ' ave been for almost a decade. 
And though not an all-around signal of 
economic health, low inflation may mean 

| good economic news for many students. 


In preparation for the January opening of 
the Vermont Legislature, UVM has outlined 
plans for a 5% percent in-state tuition hike to 
accompany a 5% perc. ¢ state appropriation 
S| | increase. Those figures are the lowest in 
‘a several years and they are the direct result of 
Bs a low inflation economy. 


ory 


But the fate of the proposal is precarious. 
The 5% percent increase in tuition assumes 
that the state will accept UVM’s request, and 
that various projected revenue sources are 
fulfilled. And because of past experience 
dealing with the Vermont state legislature, 
UVM officials are cautiously optimistic about 
the proposed increases. 


“T think it’s going to be a difficult spring 
because of the concern for the deficit,” said 
Executive Assistant to the President Robert 
Stanfield. ‘“‘What we hear from the House is 
that increased taxes will be used only to meet 
the (projected) deficit. Increases in appropria- 
tion will have to come from increased revenue 
from a stronger economy.”’ 

The plans for a 5% percent increase in 
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tuition are very speculative at this date. Only 
after the state legislature decides its appro- 
priation in the Spring can both the in-state 
and out-of-state tuitions be set for next Fall. 
This decision will come during the UVM 
Board of Trustees’ May meeting. 

If the history of the past few years serves 

as an indicator of potential trouble, the 
amount of state appropriation to UVM 
may be less than expected. In 1982, UVM got 
6 percent less than requested, and in 1983, 2 
percent less. These appropriations were 
further cut by gubernatorial and legislative 
rescissions that totaled nearly $1 million. 
_ Commenting on the proposed 54 percent 
increase in state appropriation, UVM Trustee 
William Gilbert said, ae s a little OpUNH ain 
but we'll have to see.’ 
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with purchase of any 
Rossignol or Dynastar 
alpine skis you will 

get LOOK 25 binding 
with break for only $10. 


(retail price $80) 
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Take a Short Cut 
|to Carefree Styling 


TUESDAY, DEC, 6 ane 
g y \ in Hair Fashion! 


Flunn Theatre, Burlington 


All seats reserved. Tickets are 
$11.50, available at the Flunn , 
Box Office, 153 Main St. or i ae 


Offer Expires eurcernttone 


UVM Campus Ticket Store. To [eames 
charge tickets, call 863-5966. 


NO 
TMENT 
IGHPECTATIO 
PRECISION HAIRCUT TERS 
UNIVERSITY MALL 
(Near Zayres) 
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SA Revamps 
Course Survey; 
Stress on Stats 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

Weeks after final exams 
end, students get a grade for 
their academic _ perfor- 
mance. Now, with only two 
weeks left in the semester, 
students are returning the 
favor. . 


The Student Associa- 
tion has begun work on 
student course evaluations 
and as of Tuesday question- 
naires from over 160 cour- 
ses have been catalogued by 
the S.A. Student Action 
Committee. When the sur- 
vey is completed, S.A. 
organizers hope to reach 
more than 300 classes. The 
results of the course evalua- 
tions will be published in 
late March, several weeks 
before spring  preregistra- 
tion. 


Student evaluations are 
standard procedure for 
departmental review of pro- 
fessors, but in accordance 
with school administration 
policy the results are never 
published or open for pub- 
lic review. The S.A. course 
evaluations are designed to 
fill this gap of information, 
and allow students to use a 
statistical analysis of stu- 
dent opinion for better 
deciding their future course 
selections. 
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““‘Baggie”’ 


Course evaluations have 
become an annual project 
for S.A. for more than five 
years, and over that span 
sharp. criticism has. been 
leveled at the development 
and methodology of past 
efforts. Complaints range 
from what some consider to 
be the extreme subjectivity 
of such a survey to the 
conflict with administration 
policy concerning the pub- 
lishing of student evalua- 
tions of teachers and their 
courses, says S.A. vice 
president Bob Brown. In 
response to past criticisms, 
this year’s evaluations have 
undergone substantial revi- 
sion. 

The new guidebook will 
be titled. Chart Your 
Course. It has previously 
been called Pick Your Prof. 
The new title emphasizes 
that the guidebook is pub- 
lished to ‘help — students 
choose courses, not profes- 
sors. 

The new. evaluations are 
more statistically oriented. 
The questionnaire  circu- 
lated in class has seven 
questions to which a stu- 
dent can choose one of five 


answers (Strongly Agree, 
Agree, Disagree, Strongly 
Disagree, and No 


Response). The survey is 


presentable. 


The Baggie 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 


Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Holiday Hours; Mon.-Fri. 9-9, Sat.9-6, Sun.10-5 


What a name. 


Who would have thought that today’s 
hottest style would have such a prosaic 
title? ‘‘Baggie’’ used to mean roomy, 
comfy, and not quite presentable. 


Now it means roomy, comfy, and very 


In denim & corduroy—several styles 
Jr. & misses sizees 1-16 


LEVI/S Womens wear. 


What a name. 
What a pant! 


LEVIS 


WOMENSWEAR 


For Christmas ! 


Apple Mountain 


SA VICE PRESIDENT BOB BROWN: New objective questionnaire. 


modeled on the depart- 
mental reviews. Previously, 
the form asked a series of 
short-answer questions, and 
statistically evaluated only 
two of the questions asked. 


With this new statistical 
orientation, organizers of 
the survey are working hard 
to reach more students in 
each class. This. year, by 
administering the question- 
naires in class, the organi- 
zers anticipate a student 
response of between 50 and 
90 percent. Last year, the 
questionnaires were  sub- 
mitted by campus mail and 
only a 10 to 20 percent 
response was generated. The 


by 


® 
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- cally 


response percentage is criti- 
important for the 
success of this year’s. guide- 
book. 

‘T don’t think it was 
useful in past years,” said 
Brown. “‘The number one 
goal we’re shooting for this 
year is statistical validity. 
Once that’s increased it will 
be a much more useful 
guide.” 

The new approach to 
student course evaluations 
has been welcomed by the 
English Department. 
Department chairperson 
Virginia Clark said that the 
results from English courses 
will be used in departmental 
evaluations of professors. 
The S.A. questionnaire is 


Lee’s Chinese 
Restaurant 


A New Chinese. 
Restaurant 


Cantonese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS e 
* TAKE OUT ORDERS x 


Open Daily 11:30-10:00 
Closed Monday, except Holidays 
when we open at 4pm | 


1900 Shelburne Rd. 985-3666 


nearly: identical to the Eng- 
lish evaluation form circula- 
ted at the end of each 
semester. : 
Early opinion among 
faculty is mixed this year. 
Of the 260 faculty members 
over 40 asked that S.A. not 
conduct the survey in their, 
classes. The reasons given 
varied from philosophical 
differences with the evalua- 
tions to temporary instruc- 
tors saying they would not: 
be teaching again. : 
The in-class survey will 
continue for another week. 
Volunteers interested in 
administering evaluations in 
their classes should call the 
Student. Association for 
details, fe es 


HLOVENA 
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505 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-1017 


HOURS 
‘al 11:00 p.m. 


Enjoy our homemade N.Y. style pizza, 


an assortment of Italian subs, and our 
famous eggplant parmesan. 


Delivery Mon.- Fri. 4pm-closing 
Sat.- Sun. Noon-closing 
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PEARL STREET BEVERAGE 


FANTASTIC SPECIALS — ALL WEEKEND! 


a 
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Now through the Holidays 
André Champagne $2.49 


Ail Mixers qt. bottles 


Canada dry = 

Schweppes 99 COME SEE OUR 

Seagrams plus deposit EXCELLENT & QAM. 

Cott COMPLETE WINE ee : 

Mick& Mick Lite $3.20 on é 
®@&@ SELECTION ON 7 

Yes We Have Kegs. DISPLAY] PEACE ON EARTH 


a non-profit gift store to raise funds 


Various wine & beer gift packages for Chrstmas. 
for a Peace Resource Center 863-4196 


ee ee 


240 Pearl St. - Next to the : Gifts for friends who care 
| cor. of Pearl and Union Sts. State Liquor Store We Wish You a about the fate of the earth. 
Burlington Burlington Merry X-Mas Vermont crafts, books, cards, hammocks from Central 


America, fruit cakes & pecan products from Kiononian 
Community, records specially picked for Cristmas giving: 
Folk, Women’s, Latin American, Children’s, Vermont 
and much more! 
At the old Ben and ferry’s building, 
corner of College & St. Paul St. 
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| Cuts, Perms, | 


Styling, Coloring 


KIM SCHOOL OF MOO GONG DO 
is now offering a 
PRE-WINTER SPECIAL! 


2 people can train for the price 
of 1 tuition in any of our regular 
programs starting at $75 for 3 months. 


ome of The Benefits of Training: 

improved concentration on the job and in school 
excellent physical conditioning 

relaxation and stress management 

weight loss and general health improvement 

a positive self-image 

an understanding of the techniques of self-defense 


World Moo Gong Do 
Association Headquarters 


MASTER DAE YUNG KIM 
Founder and President 


For information call 879-6763 or 879.6584 


13 Susie Wilson Road, Essex 
(across from Town Plaza Shopping Center) 


Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00 to 8:00 
Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 
Phone: 658-6334 or walk in. 
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WED. NIGHT MEDITATIONS: Students are welcome 


Rajneesh Group ; 
Opens to Public 


By MAGGIE GARB 

Bhagwan Rajneesh is an 
Indian religious leader who 
moved to the United States 
in the late 1970s. Today his 
Rancho Rajneesh in Oregon 
has about 1000 permanent 
residents. Approximately 
ten devout followers of 
Rajneesh live in Burlington. 
The Burlington group has 
recently opened their 
weekly meditation, held on 
Wednesday nights from 6 to 
7 at 175 Church Street. 

These meditation 
periods, which cost $1 for 
students and $2 for the 
general public, are necessary 
practice for followers of 
Rajneesh. They practice 
different types of yoga, 
always beginning with 
dance or movement and 
ending with sitting still, 
quietly meditating. Activity 
enables the spirit to be calm 
in meditation, according to 
Rajneesh. 


Amid national contro- 
versy stirred by the CBS 
News program 60 Minutes, 
‘the Rajneesh group . has 
been accused of taking 
money from their followers 
and of “practicing free 
love.”’ 

In response to the alle- 
gations that Rajneesh owns 
30 Rolls Royces and gives 
no money to charity, UVM 
religion professor Bob Guss- 
ner says that the Rajneesh 
corporation owns the cars 
and allows Rajneesh to use 
them. Rajneesh does not 


-|give money away because 


he considers charity humili- 
ating. People gain dignity 
through work, say inhabi- 
tants of Rancho Rajneesh 
in Oregon. When a person 
moves to the ranch he or 
she can keep their personal 
possessions, but they are 
expected to work with the 
rest of the community. 
Gussner says that Bhag- 
wan Rajneesh has united 


SAGA Coupons 


Beginning on December 
5 and extending through 
December 16, SAGA -will 
| institute a coupon campaign 
| designed to help students 
| save money at many of the 
| food service’s campus loca- 


| tions. The coupons will be 


available to on-campus meal 
‘d holders’ only; off- 
mpus card holders will 
be eligible. 
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TODD WULFSON 


(Loa | 
18 Church Street ~~ ow ‘\ rae 
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the eastern concept of spi- 


rituality with western 
materialism. 
“The basis of this Ue 


(Rajneesh) is celebration,” 
says Gussner. “We enjoy 
both the spiritual and 
material world.” 

Zorba the Buddha has 
become the symbol of the 
Rajneesh group. It is a 


FINEST MEATS IN TOKN 


Daily Specials: 
Mon. & Thurs. — Ham & Swiss 
Tues. & Fri. — Chef's Salad 


combination of the passion SOUPS & CHOWDERS 
of Zorba the Greek and the = -Fri 
serenity of the Buddha. Saha den Ae 


Gussner says that this leads 
to ‘a total richness in life.”’ 

“The new man will have 
total richness,’’ says Guss- 
ner. ‘‘Bhagwan is creating 
wealth for all.” 

Rajneesh says ___ that 
modern man is physically 
and emotionally repressed. 
He uses tantryc yoga, a 
physical closeness in medi- 
tation, to help people to 
move beyond repression 
and the need for sex. He 
says that most people do 
not know what love is; they 
only know desire and need. 
Rajneesh espouses marriage 
when it is based on real love 
between individuals. 

Rajneesh was a philoso- 
phy professor in India. He) 
found that he had many 
followers around the univer- 
sity. He finally quit teach- 
ing and began traveling 
around India and _ giving 
talks. In 1970 he settled in 
Ahmanibar and began giving 
daily discourses. In 1971 he 
allowed westerners into his 
following and moved to an 
ashram in Poona. From 
1974 to 1981 he continued 
to give talks that have been 
published in a series of 
books. He moved from| 
Poona to Oregon. After the 
move he went into silence 
and no longer speaks public- 
ly. His followers have built 
the city of Rajneeshpuram 
in Oregon. 

In Burlington Rajneesh 
followers live communally 
and follow his teachings. ° 
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“(We did it) just 
because we know that it’s 
the end of the semester and 
students are low on meal 
points and the pressure 
is on with finals coming 


free cheese and crackers 
first plate of hors d’oeuvres on us 
cribbage, backgammon and more!! 


8 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI 


up,’’ said Heather Hering, a 
graduate student employed 
by SAGA. “We wanted to 
do a little promotion to 
help students out.” cf 
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PREVENTION 
continued from cover 


But these advances in 
medicine have been parallel- 
ed by the steadily increasing 
price of hospitalization. The 
Vermont Commission on 
Health Care Costs, created 
under the authority of 
Governor Snelling, has been 
examining ways to reconcile 
the increasing sophistication 
and expense of medicine 
with a finite state health 
care budget. The idea of 
placing limits on medical 
costs has created uncom- 
wfortable ethical and econo- 
mic problems with which 


our society has yet to deal 
effectively. 


Although the Commis- 
sion is currently working on 
its final proposals, the Ver- 
mont Advocates for Public 
Health have been given time 
to present their views, 
which they see as an alter- 
native to  Luginbuhl’s. 
“Dean Luginbuhl is a patho- 
logist by training,” said 
Keller in a press release, “‘As 
Dean of the College of 
Medicine, he has abolished 
the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and elimina- 
ted the program for the 
training of nurse practi- 
tioners. We do not find 


these to be impressive cre- 


dentials in the field of 
prevention.”’ 

But Doctor Lloyd 
Novik, Vermont Human 
Services Secretary, agrees 
with Luginbuhl. Novik 


thinks that society will have 


to make some difficult 
decisions. He explained 
that, although the Commis- 
sion has endorsed _ the 
‘“‘maxicap”’ idea, the State 
legislature has passed a 


modified program. The pre- 
sent system mandates that 
all hospital information can 
be requested by the state, 
that every patient be given a 
‘“utilization review” of the 
extent of their needs, and 


that a five-person “Hospital 


Data Council” be set up to— 


review hospital budgets. 
“This is a voluntary sys- 
tem,’’ Novik said, ‘‘and 
generally they don’t work. 
But it is a step in the right 
direction.”’ Regarding pre- 
vention, Novik said that the 
benefits of reducing suffer- 
ing were enough justifica- 
tion. “The evidence that 
prevention limits costs is 
not in yet,”’ he said. 

In an interview Lugin- 
buhl expressed the opinion 
that the current controversy 
over prevention “doesn’t 
serve any purpose. It is 
more important to work 
cooperatively to solve social 
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problems,” he said. Lugin- 
buhl explained that “about 
three-quarters. of the 
crease in health care cost 
over the past 30 years has 
been due to the general 
inflation value,’ whereas 
the increases in true cost 
have been due to factors 
such as population growth, 
an aging population, in- 
creased. access to medical 
care, inefficiency, and the 
growth of science and tech- 
nology. “There is a popular 
perception,” Luginbuhl 
said, ‘“‘that if we put pres- 
sure on the people who 
manage health care we can 
control the cost. 
tunately, I think this isn’t 
really true. 

‘In the past, by going 
to prevention, we added 
people to the working 
force, whereas now, putting 
money into prevention will 
move people into’ the 
retired group,” Luginbuhl 
said. 

Luginbuhl refuted the 
idea that prevention would 


lessen the eventual desire 
for technological care 
among increasing numbers 
of elderly. Luginbuhl stress- 
ed that prevention was only 
a small part of the larger 
issue of controlling health 
care costs. “I don’t have 
any desire to keep this 
controversy alive,”’ he said. 
But the controversy is 
alive nevertheless, and Kel- 
ler believes that Luginbuhl 
has himself to blame. ‘““The 
idea that the elderly would 
be a burden is a value 
judgment,”’ Keller said. “‘An 


ce 
~ 


in-| 


Unfor-| 


extension of this idea would 


be to put old people on ice 
and let them’ float away.” 
Keller thinks that it is a 
dangerous attitude to look 
at the costs of health care 
without saying anything 
about the money that pre- 
vention can save. She sug- 
gested that the costs to 
society of one mentally 
retarded child are _ enor- 
mous. 

Keller expressed the 
public health group’s opi- 
nion that Luginbuhl has no 
basis for claiming that pre- 
vention would not save 
money. ‘‘Prevention avoids 
people having to be put on 
machines,” she said. ‘‘We’re 
not convinced that we are 
going to have lots of sick 
people living longer.” Keller 
also pointed out that health 
care is a massive industry, 
based on the necessity of 
making profits. ‘‘The grim 
fact is,’’ she said, “‘there’s 
not much money in preven- 
tion. Somehow you have to 
make the wellness of people 
the goal rather than pro- 
hits. 


There are enormous sav- 
ings to be made in medicine 
before we have to deal with 
ethical issues, Keller said. 
“The ethical decisions are 
often brought up as a 
smokescreen to hide medi- 
cine’s failure to confront 
other problems.” Keller did 
agree with Luginbuhl and 
the Commission on the im- 
portance of addressing the 
problems of medical costs, 
saying, “The easy times are 
gone. The necessities of life, 
like health care and energy, 
are going to be the big 
issues now.” ° 
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INFIDEL S: Dylan’ s art adaris ie ess cover. 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 
Infidels, Bob Dylan. Colum- 
bia Records. 

Bob Dylan is back. Or 
should it be said that he has 
arrived? On Infidels, his 
latest album, Dylan _ has 
salvaged his career from 
the musical pitfalls which 
his adapted Christian beliefs 
seemed to inspire. He has 
converted to his original 
Judaism and, perhaps con- 
sequently, produced his 
best effort since Blood on 
_the Tracks. 

For this release, Dylan 
ingeniously assembled a 
band of superstars, each 
member bringing along cru- 
cial musical elements. Mark 
Knopfler of Dire Straits 
shares guitar duties with 
ex-Rolling Stone Mick Tay- 
lor. Knopfler and Dylan, 
co-producers of the album, 
are a naturally reciprocal 
_team. The bass and drum 


credits are handled by the: 


widely renowned Jamaican 
team of Sly Dunbar and 
Shakespeare. Dire 


yas 


‘Dylanesque 


Straits’ Alan Clark mans the 
keyboards. This album is 
musically Consummate and 
flawless. 


Infidels is a timely 
album. In a sense, this 
album is similar to the 


urgent material of Dylan’s 
Highway 61 Revisited, and 
different from the timeless 
ballads that characterized 
the Blood on the 
Tracks/Desire era. Infidels 
teems with the trademark 
ideology, the 
song topics range from 
politics to love. 


But what distinguishes 
this album from Dylan’s 
work of the mid-60s is its 
tone. Infidels lacks the 
self-righteous contempt that 
characterized such Dylan 
classics as “It’s Alright Ma, 
I’m Only Bleeding,” and 
“Like a Rolling Stone.” It is 
not that Dylan is acquies- 
cing in his middle age. He 
appears more at ease: he has 
the maturity that only 
comes with the advent of 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

While the bleachers of 
Patrick Gymnasium filled 
with expectant faces Tues- 
day evening, a group of 
individuals stood outside 
the entrance and distributed 
flyers entitled ‘‘Why We Are 
Not Inside...’’ Both groups 
came for the Lane Series 
performance of a military 
tattoo by the Scots Guards 
and The Black Watch — two 
high ‘ranking regiments of 
the British Army. 


As the performance 
started, a military drum 


| beat echoes off the walls 
| and the grey floor soon 
1 became colored with sold- 


iers sporting kilts and bag- 
pipes. Others wore red 
jackets and tall bearskin 
hats. Their powerful march- 


ing and _= stirring music 
roused my spirits to an 
emotional level that I 


hadn’t felt since I was a 
child watching an ocean of 


legs pass by in a town 
parade. 
Outside, members of 


the Vermont Committee for 


time. 


The opening song is a 
blowing ballad _—_ entitled 
“Jokerman.”’ The song is 


carried by Dunbar and 
Shakespeare’s reggae beat 
and magnificently | em- 


bellished by Knopfler’s un- 
mistakeable licks. With the 
help of crafty imagery and 
symbolism, Dylan is once 
again pointing his finger. 
This time, the Jokerman is 
his victim. And once again, 
Dylan employs his charac- 
teristic ambiguity, keeping 


the listener from careful 
scrutiny. 
The second track, 


“Sweetheart Like You,” is a 
compelling love song similar 
to some of Dire Straits’ 
haunting material. When 
Dylan has finished address- 
ing his sweetheart, he is able 
to transcend the romantic 
mode and cast some philo- 
sophy within the last verse: 
“There’s only one. step 
down from here baby/ And 
it’s called the land of 
permanent bliss/ What’s a 
sweetheart like you/ Doing 
ina dump like this?” 

The next cut is a 
political-message song. 
“Neighborhood Bully” is an 
explicit defense of present 
day Israel. Dylan has por- 
trayed this figurative bully 
as having a gun at his back, 
a noose around his neck, 
and being surrounded and 
reproached by oblivious 
pacifists. Dylan asserts: ‘‘He 
buys obsolete weapons and/ 
He won’t be denied/ As no 
one sends flesh and blood/ 
To fight by his side/ He’s 
the neighborhood bully...” 

“Neighborhood Bully” 


is the shallowest and st_and most of foreign labels. els. He _con- 
tcuUTHENBERMONT: CYNIC s‘DECEMBERS4K11983 | 
‘ A 


Dylan 


man of peace, 
ing against the deceiving 
ways in which Satan works 
himself into one’s life? Or is 


Irish Human Rights also 
made an emotional appeal, 
but in a more reticent 
manner. They carried white 
placards with the names and 
ages of children allegedly 
killed by British troops in 
Northern Ireland. I was 
pulled down into a mire of 
emotional ambivalence but 
decided to close one eye in 
order to enjoy the cultural 
talent of the bands. 


The show proved very 
‘entertaining. From The 
Black Watch dancers that 
stepped agilely between 
crossed swords to intricate 
marching pieces that would 
leave many football bands 
gaping in awe, the Scots 
kept the audience laughing 
and clapping. “I like the 
drums the best,” said one 


spectator, eight-year-old 
James Newberry. “He also 
likes the swords,” his 


mother added. A _ distin- 
guished gentleman remark- 
ed that the regiments are ‘“‘a 
real insight into the tradi- 
tions of the empire.’’ And 
when a UVM student was 


‘Bringing It All Back Home 


redundant track on Infidels. 
It is ironic that it is also the 


song into which the com- 


mercial airwaves have sunk 
their claws. 


The first side of Infidels 
ends with “License to Kill.” 
This touching ballad is 
Dylan’s contemporary state- 
of-the-world message: ‘Man 
thinks, because he rules the 


earth,/ He can do with it as 


he pleases./ And if things 


don't change soon, he will. / 


For man has invented his 
doom,/ First step. was 


touching the moon.’’ There 


is a righteous ring to this 


song, but it is not Dylan’s 


bitter voice of the 60s. He 
seems to sympathize with, 
rather than scorn, man’s 
misguided deathwish. 

The lively ‘Man of 
Peace’? opens the second 
side. Its sound is reminis- 
cent of some of Dylan’s 


Bringing It All Back Home 


material. Though this piece 
does not lend itself to an 
easy analysis, it is difficult 
to resist the temptation of 
finding religious undertones 
within it. 

When the ex-Christian 
proclaims that 
“Sometimes Satan comes as 
” is he warn- 


he condoning the §anti- 


Christ and writing him off 


as a peaceful and necessary 
force? These questions are 
left up to the listener. 

The following — song, 
“Union Sundown,” is Infi- 
dels’ most political piece. 
Dylan examines his clothes 
and possessions and finds an 
alarmingly long assortment 


asked why he came to the 
performance, he _ replied 
with a smile, “I like bag- 
pipes.”’ It wasn’t until the 
sharp gunshot snap of a 
snare drum that it became 
clear that the men are more 
than artists; they are sold- 


iers who drop their instru- 
ments in time of war or 
crisis. 

The — actual cee 
have served the crown for 
300 years and have fought 
in wars ranging from north- 
ern Europe and North 
Africa to Korea and North- 
ern Ireland. Many of the| 
musicians are presently part 
of a NATO _ mechanized 
force in West Germany. 


With this in mind, 
pieces such as ‘Glorious 
Victory”’’ and “‘The Crags of 
Tumbledown Mountain” — 
a work celebrating the Bri- 
tish victory over the Argen- 
tinians in. the Falkland 
Islands — turned sour. The 
songs conjured images of 
soldiers lying dead instead 


see BLACK WATCH page 19 


cludes that nothing is U.S. 
made anymore. After 
rebuking the evils of capita- 
lism, he places the blame on 
the death of the union. He 
sings: “‘The job you used to 
have,/ they give it to 
somebody down in El Sal- 
vador./ The unions are big 
businessmen,/ and they're 
going down like the dino- 
saur.”” 

“I & I,” another song 
with a distinct Dire Straits 
sound, follows. It is a 
distressing portrait of per- 
sonal crisis (perhaps Dylan’s 
mid-life crisis). Fhe voice of 
this frustrated artist 
bemoans a message that has 
always been expressed by 
artists and leaders: ‘‘Some- 
one else is speaking with my 
mouth,/ but I’m listening’ 
only listening only to my 
heart./ I’ve made shoes 
for everyone, even you,/ 
but I still go barefoot.” 

The album ends with 
“Don’t Fall Apart on Me. 
Tonight,” a beautiful, 
melodious love song. It is 
another personal expression 
for Dylan. The most enga- 
ging verse reads: ‘I wish 
that I’d been a doctor/ 
Maybe I'd have saved some 
life that'd been lost./ Maybe 
I'd have done some good in 
the world./ Instead of burn- 
ing every bridge I crossed.” 

This message cannot be 
taken at face value. But it is: 
interesting (and even 
encouraging) to note that 
the figure who so intrepidly 
led a generation over social 
and political bridges recog- 
nizes. the imperfections of 
his past. It is a sign of. 
humility and maturity. 
Resolution. Peace. 
Infidels is a must. 
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True Western 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

The Grey Fox is the 
most courageous Western 
film in a long time. There’s 
little violence, no head-’em- 
off-at-the-pass action, no 
shoot out on Main St., no 
“Desire Under the Elms’’ 
with a buxom saloon gal, 
and no campy Hollywood, 
“Hey -we re-making-a-clever- 
little-Western”” winking at 
the audience. The bravery 
of The Grey Fox lies in its 
willingness to bring the 
audience a good, honest 
story without pulling out 
the Western genre’s bag of 
tricks. The Grey Fox gets 
its strength from solid char- 
acter acting, the beauty of 
the land, and the subtle 
power of understatement. 

Bill Miner was a man of 
tremendous understate- 
ment. He made a career of 
robbing stagecoaches, ended 
up in Sing-Sing for 33 years, 
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» cameras, 
4#and movie projectors that 


grammaphones, 


play ‘“‘The Great Train Rob- 
bery.”’ All of this inspires 
Miner to start a new career. 
When the audience sees an 
automobile rumble into the 
town Miner is hiding in 
after a train robbery, we are 
at first slightly shocked just 
by its appearance. It is 
apparent, however, that it 
means something bad (a few 
seconds later, we realize the 
driver is an agent sent to 
track down Miner). In one 


| of the film’s best scenes, a 


herd of horses Miner and his 
partner are rustling are 
stampeded by a train. It is 


ma the interaction of the Old 


and was then released into 
the 20th century, all the 
while being known as “the 
Gentleman Bandit.’ Played 
beautifully by Richard 
Farnsworth, Miner raises his 
voice perhaps four times in 
the film. He is clever but 
never shifty, cool but never 
cold. Farnsworth too is an 
actor of tremendous under- 
statement. 


One of the greatest 
pleasures of The Grey Fox 
is the beauty and power of 
the land into which Miner is 
released. Traveling from the 
oyster beds of Washington 
state to the majesty of the 
Canadian Rockies, Miner 
and director Philip Borsos 
take the audience through a 
striking world. The West has 
not died, just moved north, 
and some strange creatures 
have started to inhabit it — 
mechanical apple peelers, 


Bi West with the new age 


that makes The Grey Fox 
such a dense and fascinating 
film. 

The Grey Fox is a quiet 
and solid story. It is played 
out in calm, carefully 
orchestrated strokes, yet 
the characters and the film 
have a tremendous depth 
beyond the understatement 
of the action, direction, and 
dialogue. The  cinemato- 
graphy captures the atmos- 
phere and splendor of the 
land without making it all 


look like glorious color 
postcards of the West. 
Director Borsos shows 4a 


rare skill in finding the right 
face for the part — strong, 
unique, and true Western 
faces that challenge the trite 
pretty-boy heroes. Farns- 
worth’s face alone is more 
powerful than his dialogue. 

Part of the bravery of 
The Grey Fox is the cour- 
age of craftsmanship. This 
film seems to be completely 
a handcrafted work, 
formed, smoothed = and 
polished by craftsmen who 
love their work without 
sentimentality. ® 
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THIRD WORLD: The acclaimed Jamaican vocal group will 
appear at the Flynn Theatre, Wednesday, December 7. 


By BILL MULLINS 

On Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 7, the Flynn Theatre 
will present reggae artists 
Third World in their first 
area performance. The 
Kingston, Jamaica band has 
received considerable atten- 
tion since their formation in 
1973 and has made impor- 
tant advances toward the 
expansion of reggae’s accep- 
tance internationally. They 
have received a number of 
awards for recordings and 
performances, including the 
German Black Music Award 
and the Urban Contempor- 
ary Music Award for Best 
Reggae Artist. 

Although drawing pri- 
marily on a reggae founda- 
tion, Third World incorpor- 
ates a variety of rock and 
funk influences. The broad 
spectrum of its abilities has 
grown increasingly apparent 
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Choose from our Festive 
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throughout its eight LP 
career and is_ especially 
evident on its latest Colum- 
bia release, Strong. The 


bass/drum team of Richie 
Daley and Willie Stewart 
sets the rhythmic backdrop 
for “Carrot’’ Jarret’s per- 
cussive dexterity and the 
soulful vocals of singer 
William Clarke. The solid 
instrumentation of hits like 
“96 Degrees in the Shade’’ 
and “Try Jah Love”’ (writ- 
ten for the band by Stevie 
Wonder) creates an upbeat 
and infectious groove per- 
fect for dancing. 

The group is well 
known for its highly energe- 
tic stage show. It should 
keep things lively at the 
Flynn. Reserved seats are 
now available through the 
Flynn Box Office, the Cam- 
pus Ticket Store and Pure 
Pop Records. 6 
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HAMPSHIRE WITH TRADITIONAL VERMONT FOLK INSTRI rence e 
NEW ENGLAND INTEGRITY. Champlain Mill, ee tevet Winooski @ 655-0064  Daiiy 10-9; Sun. 12-5 4 
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20°% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
i 

| 

| 

| 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


| 
WITH THIS COUPON 
Ee 


Cleats . Giese 
{ } 
+9 3 se We cater special occasions pa O GO. 
: : ge ee OVERDRIVE SPORTSWEAR was conceived by Tom Smith during RIVER LEVEL © The Champlain Mill © Winooski © 655-0412 ® Mon.-Sat. 10-9 
i WZ five his days as STRATTON MOUNTAIN'S Head Racing Coach. After 
* spending hundreds of hours on the snow in weather that varied 

: from sub-zero, bone chilling wind to freak February downpours, 
conditions encountered during the winter months, while Thinsu- 
materi nls with the look and comfort the professional skier demands 


' 1 aay m Tomrealized thatthe professional skier needed a new alternative. 
J Z IVZ In his search for materials that would meet his requirements, 
} discovered STORMSHED and THINSULATE. Stormshed, as its 
late affords more warmth than the finest goose down, yet never 
1 Oy vA A a a So if you want to look hot and stay warm, slip into OVERDRIVE 


| ae : 
veld Wee 


GIFTS ... 


¢ BASKETS * TINS OF COOKIES 
¢ PRESERVES « WINES 
e FANCY FOOD PRODUCTS « CHOCOLATES 


FOR BIRTHDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES. HOUSEWARMINGS, ETC. 


name implies is incredibly impervious to the various stormy 
; _ Designed with on-the-slope experience (rather than in some 
; po rate design center in a metropolitan fortress), OVERDRIVE 
SPOR SWEAR represents the ultimate marriage of high-tech 


20% Off Boxed } Schott Stemware 
Pick your mother up some Godiva.” 


| Champlain Mill 655-9269 


»- 2... THE ULTIMATE GEAR IN SPORTSWEAR 
‘Champlain Mill's On The River Level ¢ Winooski, Vie 
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NBC’s Neglected 


Kennedy 


By ANDY COOK 

In reaction to ABC’s 
broadcast of The Day After, 
a few thoughts. 

Most importantly, why 
did NBC’s Kennedy receive 
so little attention in com- 
parison to a movie that 
portrayed a situation which 
is unlikely to occur in the 
near future? 

While The Day After 
was certainly an adven- 
turous film, it seemed its 
creators were overly con- 
cerned with making a point 
about what they consider 
the flaws in deterrence. 

On the other hand, 


Kennedy dealt with some-. 


thing very real. Something 
that really happened. This 
three-night miniseries aired, 
no doubt, in order to draw 
attention away from The 
Day After during the 
November ratings sweeps. 
The series began Sunday 
with the depiction of the 
election of John F. Ken- 
nedy as the 35th president 
of the United States, and 
ended Tuesday, November 
11 with a recreation of his 
untimely assassination. 


Thus lies one reason 
why Kennedy was so 
(successful. Its producers 


concentrated its focus on a 
short period of time, and 
hopefully gave the viewer 
some intricate knowledge 


~|about the White House in 


_| the early 60s. 


It has been suggested by 
many that John F. Kennedy 
was a_ president whose 
achievements were magni- 
fied because of his tragic 
and mysterious death, and 
certainly Kennedy did not 
attempt to portray its sub- 
ject as an entirely noble 
person. There were numer- 
ous references to JFK’s 
infidelity, as well as discus- 
sion between the president 
and attorney general Robert 
F. Kennedy about wire- 
tapping civil rights leader 


Martin Luther King. Of 
course, the most blaring 
presidential failure por- 


trayed was the ill-fated Bay 
}of Pigs episode of April 
1961. 

Yet the viewer couldn’t 
help developing a sense of 
admiration for the _ presi- 
dent. Kennedy was the 
youngest man ever elected 
Chief Executive of the 


BLACK WATCH 


Continued from page 16 

of one of a victorious 
empire. Just as the demon- 
strators outside the gym- 
.asium diluted the right- 
‘ous cause of the soldiers 
marching within, the media 
ved many to question whe- 
cher the victory over Argen- 
tina was something to sing 
about. As demonstrator 
Michael Petrie said, “It’s 
different when you see [the 


United States, and his vigor 
and enthusiasm were em- 
bodied well by actor Martin 
Sheen. In addition, the 
incessant verbal attack on 
the president made in secret 
by FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover could only heighten 
the viewer’s respect for 
Kennedy. 

The movie was also a 
success in that it brilliantly 
characterized some of the 
key people of the Kennedy 
years. EK. G. Marshall, who 
played Joseph Kennedy, 
Sr., accurately portrayed 
the ambitious but also crazy 
nature of the Kennedy 
patriarch. John Shea did an 
outstanding job playing the 
young, brash Bobby Ken- 
nedy, while Blair Brown 
delivered a nicely under- 
stated performance as Jac- 


kie Kennedy. 
The film showed all 
aspects of the Kennedy 


years. The president’s often 
turbulent relationship with 
his wife was shown, as were 
his heated meetings about 
whether to use American 
Marines to solve the Cuban 
Bay of Pigs problem. Ken- 
nedy was portrayed as a 
father, husband and _presi- 
dent. There seemed to be 
few historical inaccuracies 
in the film. 

One in particular stood 
out, however. The _presi- 
dent’s use of crutches was 
never correctly addressed. 
Many historians have main- 
tained that the president’s 
World War II back injury 
had him in constant pain. 
Yet this was never deve- 
loped in the film, for one 
often saw Kennedy clown- 
ing around or swimming 
freely in his pool. 

But this aside, Kennedy 
Was a success in that it 
honestly portrayed an im- 
portant man in history. The 
Day After, it seems, was a 
hysterical reaction to the 
insecurities that plague 


everyone in the 20th cen- 
tury. Obviously such a 
controversial film was a 


success in picking up valu- 
able rating points. But if 
ratings are what the com- 
pany wanted, couldn’t ABC 
have shown an_# airplane 
disaster, some erotic plot, 


or anything more realistic 
than the imminence of 
nuclear war? e 


regiments] with bagpipes 
instead of automatic wea- 
pons.”’ ; 


I left the performance 
with a new knowledge of 
Scottish music and culture. 
At the same time, I realized 
that, through the means of 
peaceful 
and media communication, 
nationalism for the sake of 
nationalism is becoming 
anachronous. * 
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demonstrations . 


SHELBOURNE 


RTE7 SHELBORNE BAY PLLA 


BURLIN GTON ESSEX SCT. 


COMPLEX 159 PEARL ST 


BENS JERRY 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 


BUT WHERE CAN WE GET GOOD 
CHINESE FOOD IN BURLINGTON? 


RESTAURANT 
175 Church St. (Across Main St. & around the corner 
from Flynn Theatre ) 


Lunch 11:30-2:30, Dinner 5-midnight 


Served with Sweet & Sour Sauce 
Fried Rice Maison. .............- $3.75 
Vegetable Fried Rice. ............ $3.75 
Cantonese Chow Mein. .......... $4.75 
Vegetable Cantonese Chow Mein. . . $4.75 
Pork & Brocolli On Rice. ......... $4.75 
Shrimp & Peppers On Rice........ $6.00 


Mike Lee says: “Le Donna’s is the_ Best Chinese 
Restaurant in Burlington” 


BURLINGTON'S MOST PLEASANT 
RESTAURANT 


864-7759 


teal 


1 1 ro) 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
ESS ESSERE Es 
aK, Lr 


Over 50 years of Service 


315 PINE STREET *CORK BOARDS 


¢ SHELVING 


BURLINGTON °LOFT MATL’S 
eWATER BED MATL‘S 
YOUR *STANLEY TOOLS 
LUMBER NUMBER « PICTURE FRAMES 
863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


6...our very best 
bow! of soup in 
all New England... i 


Neal Weiner & David Schwartz 
Authors and food critics 


and they continue... 


§¢ certainly among the most stunningly beauti- 
ful restaurants to be found anywhere... 
... When you consider that the food ts excellent 
French cooking and the prices no higher than 
at a neighborhood eatery, it’s a place not to be 
missed if you've got the time to savor tts 
splendors. 99 
: Neal Weiner & David Schwartz 
The Interstate Gourmet- 
New England, 1983 


6¢ The standout for dining is the Deja Vu...Its 
dimly lit interior gleams with fine-crafted 
wood and brass and its French menu is 
affordable.» 
Boston Globe 
June 5, 1983 


$6 Most popular restaurant in Vermont. 3 
Results of the Vermont 
Dining Survey by the 
Vermont Dining Guide 1983 


USA TODAY includes the Deja Vu in a list of 
favorite restaurants from across the country 
(3 were included from Vermont). 

USA TODAY 

July 13, 1983 


Burlington 
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By MAGGIE GARB 

“The goal of psycho- 
logy is to make life more 
enjoyable,’”’ says Herb Leff, 
a UVM psychology profes- 
sor and author of a new 
book, Playful Perception. 
Leff’s book is based on the 
idea that human beings can 
choose how to experience 
their world. Through chang- 
ing the perception of a 
situation, or problem, we 
can improve the quality of 
our lives. This theory 
prompts some _ important 


questions: do we need a 


book to tell us how to 
enjoy life? and do we need 
to be told how to be aware 
of our environment, how to 
be creative, and how to fill 
monotonous hours with 
interesting thoughts? 

Playful Perceptions 
examines many creative 
ideas that could change our 
way of thinking about the 
world. It is filled with 
Leff’s own _ photographs. 
This type of book might 
discuss ideas that people 
already take for granted, 
but it can also serve to 
help people expand on old 
ideas. Most people can 
benefit from another 
approach to awareness. 

Leff’s book, which grew 
out of 10 years of study, 
states that people have a 
wide range of choices in 
experience. By use of the 
imagination we do not have 
to think of a rainy day asa 
problem, but as nourishing 
the earth, as soft and calm, 
something to enjoy. 

“The book grew from 
the idea that people can 
experience more joy in life 
than what is normally 
thought of,” said Leff. 
“People tend to think of 
changing a situation, create 
a utopian society, but we 
can change the way we 
experience the situation.” 

The book has several 


Los Lobos’ Refreshing Pop 


By DAVE MOODY 


..and a time to dance. Los 
Lobos, Slash Records, 
1983. 

At first glance, Los 
Lobos’ music appears to fall 
somewhere between Trini 
Lopez and Ricky Ricardo. 
But after a short listen to 
their debut album, they 


/produce a most pleasant 
| surprise. 


Los Lobos consists of 


Conrad Lozano (bass, 
vocals, and guitarron), 
Louie Perez (drums and 


vocals), David Hidalgo (gui- 
tar, accordion, and vocals), 
and Cesar Rosas (baja sexto, 
vocals). I know what you’re 
thinking. ‘‘Accordion? Get 
serious!’”? But — seriously 
folks, there is some very 


good music on this particu- 


lar EP. 

start in the early 1970s in 
Los Angeles. They were a 
group of young Mexican- 
American musicians who 
enjoyed playing traditional 
Mexican music. As much as 
they loved the sounds, 


Los Lobos got their 
though, they were realistic 


Herb Leff's Playful Perceptions 


% 


situation.”’ 
dozen ‘“‘awareness plans,’’ 


which are methods of 
changing perception. An 
example of an awareness 
plan could be to approach 
the problem of arranging 
the furniture in a_ living 
room by saying, How would 
a cat arrange this furniture, 
and then finding a comfor- 
table solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Leff explains the tech- 
nique of thinking of a 
situation in a _ different 
context as finding alterna- 
tive meaning to objects in 
our environment. We, then, 
must creatively apply this 
technique to the situations 
and problems of our own 
lives. 

“Fun and Flexibility”’ is 
the first chapter of the 
book. This section is meant 
to help you relax, “to 
realize how easy it is 
to view the world in fanci- 
ful ways.”’ If you are doing 
the dishes some night you 
might find it more enjoy- 
able if you were to think of 
the plates and glasses as 
alive. If you have to walk to 
school each morning you 
might enjoy the walk more 
if you think of the sidewalk 


enough to realize the ‘‘dead- 
end prospects” of that kind 
of music in today’s record- 
ing world. The group set 
out to adapt their sound to 
mainstream electric instru- 
ments, and with a healthy 
dose of ’50s style R&B 
influence, they came up 
with a unique and very 
refreshing style. 


David Hidalgo’s accor- 
dion overcomes any Law- 
rence Welk-induced preju- 
dice with an upbeat, stacca- 
to style that often seems 
more like a harmonica than 
the infamous squeezebox. 
The guitar riffs often sound 
hauntingly acoustic, and 
blend the rebellious feel of 
the 50s with the more 
subdued Mexican style. The 
vocals are without fail clean 
and strong, and session man 
Steve Berlin (not an official 
member of the band) lays 
down a saxophone line that 
is simply outstanding. It all 
adds up to seven “foot- 
tappin’, kick off your shoes 
and party” cuts. 


The group’s 1950s _ in- 


LEFF: ‘We can change the way we experience the 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


as the surface of the moon 
and you are gliding across it 
examining strange and 
foreign objects. 

The book continues by}, 
offering ways of becoming 
more aware and of finding 
beauty in one’s environ- 
ment. It moves finally to 
Leff’s theory of cooperative 
creativity, synergistic con- 
sciousness By changing our 
own perception of the 
world, we will also change 
the way we create the world 
and the way we relate to 
one another. 

“It is a holistic way of 
thinking,”’ says Leff. 
“Rather than a_ critical 
approach we try to find 
something useful in other 
people’s ideas. We focus on 
solving the problem, rather 
than winning or losing.” 

Leff defines a way of 
viewing an argument as 
treating other people’s ideas 
as gifts. This leads to a more 
positive, friendly relation 
with other people, he said. 


Some of the ideas of the 
book may seem trite or old, 
but the basic theory cannot 
be argued with. New ways 
of perceiving the world can 
only enhance our lives. =, | 


fluence is evident in ““Come 
On Let’s Go,’’ a classic from 
the fledgling days of Rock 
’n Roll, written (and ori- 
ginally performed) by the 
late Ritchie Valens. The 
best track on the EP is 
“Let’s Say Goodnight,” co- 
written by Hidalgo and 
Perez, in which Lozano 
sings, ‘If I say yes, I’m sure 
you'll say no,/ If I say stop 
I know you'll say go./ What 
seems to be the problem 
here/ is you and me, ‘cause 
we just can’t agree./ So let’s 
just say goodnight and go 
home.”” Each and_ every 
cut on this EP is upbeat,’ 
energetic, and brimming 
with enthusiasm. Perhaps 
best. of all, it’s different 
from anything you’ve ever |— 
heard before. 

Granted, Los Lobos is| 
probably never going to be 
a major commercial success 
in this country. But they do 
have a solid, unique sound 
that is well worth appreciat- 
ing. As you thumb through 
the album racks on your 
next Christmas shopping 
trip, keep Los Lobos in 
mind. _ e 
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Advertise With The Vermont Cynic! 


Your cheapest means of grabbing a hold of the UVM student body, faculty, 
and, staff! Circulation 10,000. Open Rate $4.75 per column inch. 


Christmas Ideas 


from 


cold island boo 
come 


SIGNORET | : 
Cc She moved you | 

to tears in 
: “Madame Rosa’! 

| | \ mas Now she will 

‘ ~ touch your 
222 College St. Burlington heart again... 
Recorded program info: 863-9515 SIMONE SIGNORET PHILIPPE NOIRET 


LETOILE-NORD 


Pee United Artists Classios 


12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 7:00, 9:00 
FRANCE 


oe JAN. 6-14, ’84 


| $699 incl. air a 


5 west canal street 
winooski, vermont 05404 
802 655 0200 


SKI CHAMONIX 


onc Unwted Artists Glaseace WOODY ALLEN MIA FARROW 658-6800 bone 656-2033 : 


URLINGTON WINOOSKI UVM 


12:10, 2:00, 4:00, 7:00, 9:00 


“One of the surprise delights 
of the season.” 


— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 
$5 Cl a 


MICHAEL CAINE and JULIE WALTERS Q 
(PG). <b, __ 12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7:00, 9:10 


pas 


RN‘ JEDI, 


Now Af Popular Prices! 
12:00, 3:00, 6:30, 9:15 


Through Saturday, 


Sunday Through Tuesday, Wednesday Through Sunday, 


December 3 December 4-6 December 7-10 
: ”” THE SEVENTH SEAL THE NIGHT OF THE SHOOTING STARS _ BABY IT’S YOU 
| Ke p at { C_ANLE 12:00, 3:35, 7:20 12:30, 4:50, 9:15 12:30, 4:50, 9:15 
Ww 


LD STRAWBERRIES THREE BROTHERS AMERICAN GIGOLO 
1:50, 5:30,9:15  - 2:40, 7:00 2:40, 7:00 


A FORMULA 
FOR YOUR 
FUTURE 


Air Force ROTC plus your college degree adds up to 
a commission as an Air Force officer. While you're still 
in college our two-, three-, and four-year scholarships 
can offset the high cost of tuition, fees and books. And 
you can receive $100 per month for living expenses. 

We're looking for young men and women who are 
working toward degrees in science and engineering 
areas. We have a very special future for you. As an Air 
Force officer you'll work at the forefront of technology 
with modern equipment and support. You'll make the 
most of your degree and lay the groundwork for the 
future. 

For yourself nd your future, find out more about our 


formula for your future. Find out more about Air Force 
ROTC. Contact: 


- | Air Force ROTC 
J3\) 03% JHOJVa GS St. Michael's College 


Winooski, Vt. 05404 


ROTC 655-2900 ext 2554 


Gateway toa great way of life. 
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Bird Hunting in Vermont’s Back Woods 


By BRUCE HURD 

On a crisp autumn day, there is nothing 
more enjoyable than grabbing a shotgun and 
hiking in the colorful woods searching for the 
elusive Ruffled Grouse. 

Upland shooting in Vermont is a classic 
sport available to everyone possessing the 
necessary arms and instincts. Some of the 
most challenging bird hunting in the world 
lies 20 minutes outside of Burlington. 

Covers (wooded areas thriving with game 
birds) can be found along the dirt roads from 
St. Albans to Bennington. Anywhere — 
maybe even your backyard — forests with 
thick undergrowth are full of game birds. 

The Ruffled Grouse, known to native 
Vermonters as pa’tridge, eats mostly haw- 
thorne berries and pine buds. The woodcock, 
a smaller, less appetizing bird, eats worms and 
can be found among alders and thorns. 
Turkeys, more abundant in the Rutland 
area, are difficult to find and even harder to 
stalk. Other Vermont game birds that provide 
challenging shooting are the pheasant, quail 
and duck. 

Dogs improve the quality of the hunt. 
They increase the chance of locating birds and 


~often can find lost wounded birds that would 
~ otherwise elude a hunter’s eye. 


Watching the dog stalk its quarry is 
entertaining in itself. But more beautiful is 
the sight of the dog freezing, pointing with 
his nose at the bird’s scent. Spirits rise; 
adrenaline surges; and the hunters, clicking 
off their guns’ safeties, quicken their pace. 
Suddenly the bird flushes, guns are should- 
ered and lead fills the air. Dinner falls to the 
earth, and the dog retrieves the prize. 

If the bird is a Grouse, the party of 
hunters will gather to inspect its ornate tail. 
The bird’s exotic plumage makes it a prize 
catch. : 

Bird-hunting parties should be restricted 
to two or three persons; more or less is not 
recommended for safety reasons. The hunters 
should walk in a parallel line, honoring each 
other’s safety and shooting ranges. Walking 
out of line or without the gun safety on, or 
pointing any gun (even an unloaded one) is 
improper etiquette. Vermont licenses are 
compulsory for hunters. They are available to 
out-of-state students at in-state rates. 

For beginners, there are many opportuni- 
ties to get started. Hunter safety courses are 
offered each year. The necessary prerequisite 
to the course is having a hunting license. 

If you are apprehensive about taking the 
course without first going on an experimental 
hunting trip, there is a game preserve, Island 
Field Sports, which has recently opened in 
South Hero, Vermont. The land is privately 
owned, and only one person of the hunting 
party is required to have a license. There is a 
fee. All birds, either pheasant, quail or chuck- 
er partridge, have a price on their head and if 
the bird should elude your shot, you still pay 
for it. 

Appointments for hunting at IFS can be 
made by calling 802-372-5417. For beginners, 
pheasant is recommended since they fly 
slowly and taste delicious. The preserve will 
release anywhere from 10 to 15 pheasants 
onto 150 acres of land prior to the party’s 
arrival. A guide is required. If the party does 


not have its own dog, one will be supplied. 
The advantage of this kind of upland shoot- 
ing is that the party is guaranteed to flush 
many birds in only a few hours. 

The hunters start the expedition in an 
open field as a confidence builder. As the 


afternoon progresses, the cover becomes 


thicker and the shooting more difficult. 
This type of hunting is highly recom- 


mended for students whose parents would 
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search of game birds including grouse, partridge, and pheasants Lower: Hurd aims at a phea- 
sant, one of Vermonts most challenging birds to hunt. 


like an afternoon of bird hunting. The atmos- 
phere is relaxed; yet the pleasure of the hunt 
is stimulating. | 

For persons more concerned with their 
stomachs rather than an invigorating day of 
sport, there is big game. The challenge of 
hunting large game is not the actual shooting, 
but rather the location of the animals. The 
most challenging aspect of big game hunting 
would be cleaning them with a full stomach. 
There are two ways to hunt big game — still 
hunting and tracking. When still hunting, the 


person stands against a tree or sits in a stand 
constructed in a tree. Tracking is a difficult 
skill, mastered in Vermont by the Benoit 
family. Beware of walking in the woods 
during deer season without high visibility 
clothes. Particularly during the last few days 
of the season, the hunter who has yet to bag 
his buck will shoot at anything, including 
cows; sheep, dogs, and you. 

Deer season is over now and it is safe to 
go back into the woods for smaller game. It is 
best to do it now before the season is over. e 
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Prospect of Peace Studies Considered 


By MO SHAFROTH 

Three years ago, a UVM 
course on the unthinkable 
was unthinkable. Now, as 
UVM’s first interdisciplin- 
ary course on nuclear war 
draws to a close, professors 
associated with the Perspec- 
tives on Nuclear War course 
talk of developing a Peace 
Studies curriculum at UVM. 

“Who knows,”’ said Dr. 
David Conrad of the World 
Education Center, one of 
six co-founders of the per- 


| spectives class, ‘“‘there may 
| be a major developed’’ for 


Peace Studies. 

The development of the 
Perspectives on Nuclear War 
class grew out of social 
concern over the nuclear 
threat, according to physics 
professor Joanna Rankin. 
She said talk of limited 
nuclear war and nuclear 
policy decisions like the 
revival of MX missile sys- 


tems scared people into 
action. 

For example, on 
November 11, 1981, the 
American Federation of 
Scientists promoted a 


nationwide Convocation on 
the Threat of Nuclear War 
in which teach-ins and 
speakers discussed nuclear 
war and its consequences. 
Three months later, 178 
Vermont towns voted for a 
nuclear freeze resolution on 
Town Meeting Day. Both 
revealed growing social con- 
cern. 

Also at this time, critics 
of. higher education ques- 
tioned whether universities 
had done enough to educate 
students on _ issues’ of 
nuclear war. Rankin said 
educators recognized that 


“students in college today 
had not lived through the 
Cuban Missile crisis’? and 
believed they had a respon- 
sibility to make students 
aware of the issue. 

The UVM faculty was 
similarly affected. A foun- 
dation of professors active 
in nuclear _war-related 
research expanded, as did 
course offerings, but faculty 
efforts were scattered and 
remained confined to parti- 
cular disciplines. 

It was not until ex-CIA 
agent turned minister and 
political activist Rev. 
William Sloane Coffin met 
with a group of faculty 
members that an interdis- 
ciplinary course on nuclear 
war was conceived. ‘“The 
meeting with Coffin was a 
catalyst,’ said Conrad. 
‘Out of it came the idea of 
a course. ”’ 


Led by Rev. William 
Hollister of UVM Christ 
Church, and __— Professor 


David Shiman, a core group 
of six faculty members 
developed the course. ‘‘We 
believed the university had 
a responsibility to teach 
people to think about this 
critical issue from a variety 
of perspectives,” said Hollis- 
ter. 

Faculty involved were 
not paid for their. participa- 
tion in the class. 
were willing to 
because they thought it was 
an important issue,’ said 
Conrad. 

One hundred» and ten 
people enrolled for Perspec- 
tives on Nuclear War and 
organizers believe this is an 
indication of its success. 
“This course has demon- 
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WHITE TIE: 


worn with men’s formal evening dress - com- 
= pare BLACK TIE. 2: formal evening dress for 


the white bow tie 


strated there is demand for 
an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to concerns address- 
ed by a Peace Studies pro- 
gram,”’ said Chris Mulvaney, 
coordinator of the class. 
“You have to take in all 
aspects of this issue because 
each element is crucial to 
understanding the whole.”’ 

Although they are a 
relatively new idea to the 
UVM community, Peace 
Studies programs have been 
part of several universities 
since the early 1970s. Cor- 
nell, a land grant college 
similar to UVM, received a 
Ford Foundation grant to 
set up a Peace Studies 
department, for example. 
Also part of the grant were 
Harvard University, MIT 
and Stanford University. 

Other schools that offer 
interdisciplinary courses on 
issues related to peace and 
nuclear war include the 
University of Wisconsin, 
University of Michigan and 
University of California at 
Berkeley. Berkeley recently 
developed a major in Peace 
Studies. 

A Peace Studies pro- 
gram at UVM, according to 
Conrad, would involve 
courses similar to those 
offered by other schools — 
nuclear policy, disarma- 
ment, peace, justice, con- 
flict resolution and econo- 
mic and _ political’ issues 
related to nuclear policy — 
and likely would be taught 


in an interdisciplinary set-: 


ting. 

The step from a single 
course to a full curriculum, 
however, is a big one. But 
Conrad is confident that 
both demand for courses 


and quality of faculty will 
maintain the momentum of 
Perspectives on Nuclear 
War. “This is the first 
course,”’ he said. “It will 
encourage further develop- 
ment of the ideas presented. 

“T think there are a lot 
of people interested in this 


subject. It is one of the 
most compelling issues 
today.” 

Rankin believes there 
are ‘‘about 50 faculty mem- 
bers who would be wonder- 
ful assets to a Heace Studies 
program. They are every- 


where, in every depart- 
ment.” 
Students responded 


favorably to the possibility 
of a Peace Studies program. 
‘Courses such as_ these 
would promote discussion 
and discussion is what is 
needed,’’ said senior Bob 
Katims. 

Freshman Jenny Gibson 
believed the program may 
“be important to our 
future. The more we know 
about these issues, the less 
trouble we'll get into.”’ 

“I think courses like 
this are relevant to the 
world and domestic situa- 
tion,’’ said senior Peter 
Fallon. “T’m slightly 
depressed there is not much 
student or coalition discus- 
sion between faculty and 
students on domestic and 
international politics. Peace 
Studies courses might en- 
courage this.”’ 

Steve Farrington 
thought the program would 
be valuable so long as it 
maintained a balanced curri- 
culum. “If they maintain 
a good perspective and not 


This Winter Deperid On 
Spillanes Mobil Sexvicenters. 
WINTER TIRE SALE 


become biased, I would 
agree with the Program. I 
think I would take a course, 
just to make sure it was 
taught right. I’d also like to 
hear angles I may have 
overlooked.” 

“Tt’s sad that people 
don’t know peaceful change 
can occur,” said junior 
Michelle Napier. And hope- 
fully, she said, a program 
like Peace Studies will make 
people realize this. “‘Other- 
wise, this world will stay 
stagnantly awful or blow 
itself up.” e 


Gerry Peirce 
Have a PAP test. 
Itcan save your life. 
American 
Cancer Society. ¢ 
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TUNE UP FOR WINTER 
LABOR ted $4 #350 for 4 & 6 cylinder 


re $2950 for 8 cylinder 
Replacement parts extra 


24 Hour 
COLD WEATHER 
STARTING 
863-2896 
Ce) an 


SPECIAL: Michelob Six 
; Pack $2.95 + deposit. 


WINTERIZE YOUR COOLING SYSTEM! 


WE WILL: ONLY 


+ Flush Cooling system +» Check Belts 
$9495 


WINTER RETREADS 
START AT $4995 


SAND TREADS AND RADIALS AVAILABLE. 


APRILS ATTIC 


Vintage Clothing and Antiques 


+ Pressure test radiator » Check Hoses 
+» Check Heater 
+ Install up to 2 gals. anti-freeze 


SNOWPLOWING 


CALL FOR ESTIMATE 


658-5647.- oo. 


197 College St. 

Burlington, VT 
Hours: 10 -5:30 
Mon-Sat 


Qualtiy Used Clothing 


SHATUNONUHDOUORODNONDNULODPRDRGSAGROROSRSSOROUOTTUNUNIUTNENIVONDUNANGNODORORNDNDRODAOUNOOOUGHAODHOUOROUDNRODRRDONOORUNDUDUDOUERONEN a8 
197 College St. Burlington, VT | 
6 Locations To Serve You 
’ LOTS OF GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT IDEAS 401 Main St. °©1116 Shelburne Rd. ° 811 Williston Rd. 125 Battery St. + Route i ¢ Taft Corners 
ee AT PRICES YOU CAN REALLY AFFORD. Winoosk! So. Burlington So, Burlington Burlington Sheoeena7a  gyeonas 
OPEN 24 HRS. 
a8 23 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS WITH I.D. 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


Foreign & Domestic Service 
Guaranteed Work 
Towing Road Service 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington TEXACO 864-9535 


ru 


Makin’ Up For Lost Time. 


Open Sundays 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


SODA 


if 


4. 


BX 
YE 2 Days at 
A each of 4 of 
Vermont's 


Best Areas 


ZAOKEMO 


When you make your $1OO charitable contribution to 
the Hope Lodge, a project of the American Cancer 
society, you (or a designated recipient) will receive a 
complimentary pass good for two days of skiing at each 
of these four ski areas, any day of the week, including 
weekends. Offer limited to the first 250 requests receiv- 
ed. Send your contribution today to: 


HOPE LODGE, 183 East Ave., Burl., VT O5401 


Name: 


ACCreSS eee 
The Hope Lodge is a home away from home for out- 
patients receiving cancer treatments at MCHV, those 
too far from home to travel back and forth each time. 
Offer does not include Dec, 24 thru 31 and Feb. 18-20. Applies only to 
1983-84 season. One pass per family. Subject to safety restrictions and 
rules of each area. Be sure return address is legible. 


Saturday & 
Sunday 
Brunch 


THE eggs benedict 2.95 
RUSTY 
SCUFFER bloody mary 1.00 


Hours: 
Mon-Thurs 11am-10pm 
148 Church St. Fri-Sat 1lam-11pm 
Cove-Colw GL silences eases aaa atapeil bey 864-9451 Sun 1lam-8pm 
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News Flash from Guess! 


Todays viewpoint on some 


advanced looks. The grey 
workshirt does overtime in an 
oversized interpretation. $56. 
Sizes S$, Mor L. 
‘Denim jeans get some added 
snap. $58. Sizes 6 to 12. 


CHRIS BENTLEY 


. A { # ~€ in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. + VISA, 
a ting - ; MasterCard, American Ex., Mayfair Charge 
; : HOLIDAY HOURS: Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9, Sat. ‘til 5:30, Sun. 12-5 
Dough Boy’s Bakery and Coffee Shop, 85 Pearl Street, : : 
(658-1425 ~~ Fe Ao ie ' 
Mack is a truck driver for a New England dairy | | 7 
: 


company. Susan is a junior at the University of Ver- 
mont. Nick is one of the men in blue at the Burlington 
Police Department. But at this time of year, all three STOBI Sweaters. 
have something in common. They will all be up all Priced from 


night, either driving, grinding, or patrolling. 
And when dawn begins to break, when the coffee OO 
consumed at midnight begins to lose effect, and when 
© 


wallets are looking mighty thin, they had all better head 
over to Dough Boy’s. One of Burlington’s few late night ? : 

(early morning, actually) respites, Dough Boy’s opens Exclusively IMpor ted, 

daily at 4a.m. It closes in the early afternoon. meticulously hand-crafted 

The coffee shop offers a breakfast special daily from knitwear for men and women. 
4 a.m. to 10 a.m., and on Sundays till 2 p.m. For a mere 
$2.25, you can fill yourself on two eggs, two slices of 
toast, bacon or sausage, and either coffee, tea or milk. 
All meals are cooked and brought to the table quickly. 
Not a complaint can be registered, except that the 
coffee isn’t terrific. But before sunrise, it’s the caffeine 
that counts. 

Breakfast at Dough Boy’s cannot be had without 
sampling the fried cinnamon. This is a fried cinnamon 
danish served with a pat of butter. Ask that it be heated, 
and you will be in for a bit of ambrosia. There are few 
delights, if any, that can surpass that of a mouthful of 
Dough Boy’s fried cinnamon, hot and glistening with 
melted butter. At a mere $.30 each, you might as well 
get two or three. The best thing in life at 4 a.m. is 
almost free. 

For those without a sweet tooth, there is “the 

-doughboy.” This is a plain piece of fried dough. It’s 
good for mopping up your egg yolk or pancake syrup, 
100% PURE NEW WOOL 


although it’s greasy. 
Nine kinds of omelets can be had, from Boston to FROM SCANDINAVIA 


Spanish, and from eastern to western. Prices range from 
$1.45 (the basic) to $3.25 (the “everything goes’’). A 
heap of pancakes with bacon or sausage is $2.65, and 
Dough Boy’s cakes can certainly contend with those of 
Ho Jo’s. \ if ad 

Newspapers are on hand for breakfast-time reading 


at either the counter or the coffee shop’s booths. 227 MAIN STREET - BURLINGTON, VE R 0. 


Te eet ena NOW IN EFFECT! New Sunday Hours for Dakins. Noon-5PM 
has few pleasanter prospects than a neatly arranged and : 
well-provisioned breakfast table.”’ I say, “Life, after an 
all-night grind, has no pleasanter prospect than breakfast 


at Dough Boy’s.”’ 


—Joshua Prince 
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* Size 16" x 12''x 5’ Color, red, 


Send backpack to: 


” “Name 


Dencke 


, ‘Backpack 


_ How 'o Ease’ 


3. 


Trish Mocha 


.., RISH STYLE inst, 


~ MAIL-IN CERTIFICATE. 0° eB 
_ “This handy backpack wil'ease the burden ot’ =< Ji / 0+: 
books. Ideal for the cross-campus'trek, it's a gogd ~~. 
gift for a friend—or yourself. A $17.95 suggested. ©.” 


. retail value. To receive. your backpack, send $10.99° Ben 
"plus ohe proof uf purchase* to: ; : ‘ 


Backpack Offer, General Foods Corp, 
_3 Stuart Drive, PO. Box 3600: : 
Kankakee, Illinois 60902. -. * 


ocha Mint 


Addres: 
_ City/State/Zip___— 


Offer expires June 30,1984. ; 


6 Limit—oné per person. Offer void in Wyoming, Puerto Rico, and where prohibited,» 
taxed or otherwise restricted @ Please allow 6-8 weeks for. processing @ No proofs of 


‘purchase will be accepted other than those specified @ Offer goodonly in US.A., and US. 
Gov't. Installations. *A proof of purchase is the “cup with letters GFIC” cut from the, plastic lid’ 
: es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


30° 


General Foods” | 


MANUFACTURER'S COUPON. 
OFFER EXPIRES 5/31/84. 


Here’s 30¢ to help you relax with 


nternatio 


rormotanul Cass 


nal Co 


ffees. 


This coupon good only on purchase of any flavor of General Foods International Coffees. Any other 
use constitutes fraud. COUPON NOT TRANSFERABLE. LIMIT—ONE COUPON PER PURCHASE. 
To The Retailer: General Foods Corporation will reimburse you for the face value of this coupon plus 
8¢ if submitted in compliance with General Foods Corporation Redemption Policy C-1, incorporated 
herein by reference. Valid only if redeemed by retail distributors of our merchandise or anyone 
specifically authorized by General Foods Corporation, Cash value 1/200. Mail to: 
General Foods Corporation, P.O, Box 3600, Kankakee, Ill. 60902 
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‘By JOSHUA PRINCE 

As a 14-year-old school 
girl in southern Sweden, 
Margareta. Dencker corres- 
ponded with a friend from 
Lapland (now referred to-as 
Samiland), that northern 


‘region of Sweden, Norway 


and Finland that is home to 


| the Sami people. 


After high school, 
Dencker traveled north to 
stay with a Sami family. 
Here began a love affair 
with the Sami people, one 
that has led her back to 


| their land several times, and 


that has made her a defen- 
der of their rights, and the 
rights of all indigenous 
people. 
Dencker made a presen- 
tation on Lapland last night 


¢ Nailthili 
AT, 
iil 


| GENERAL FOODS 


A colorful 


reindeer. 


r Defends Sami’s Rights as a Minority 


at Trinity College’s Mercy 
Hall. Her talk and _ slide 
presentation included a his- 
tory of the Sami people, a 
taste of their culture, and z 
discussion of their present 
social struggle in the Scan- 
danavian countries and in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Sami people are a 
cultural group, said Denc- 
ker, very much like the 
native’ American Indians. 
They have been living in 
northern Scandanavia since 
before the ice age. They 
consider the region of 
northern Scandanavia and 
the region northwest of the 
Soviet Union, both above 
and below the Arctic Circle, 
to be their country and 
homeland. But it was not 
until these countries im- 
posed on. the Sami’s life- 
style that the Sami mobi- 
lized to defend their culture 
and their people, | 

Sami culture has been, 
until recently, swallowed by 
Swedish, Norwegian and | 
Finnish culture. The Sami 
have their own language 
with eight dialects, yet their 
children previously had 
been schooled in only the 
“mother tongue” of their 
country. And the Sami, 
many of whom resided in 
teepees, and who wear 
traditional hats, 
shirts and dresses, had been 
looked down upon by other 
Norwegians. The Sami had 
tried to repress their heri- 


tage, and to _ assimilate 
themselves. 
But the Sami, whose 


livelihood lies in their herds 
of reindeer, were threaten- 
ed. Swedish industry strip- 
ped woodlands, the key 
source of food for the Sami 
Soviet trawlers 
swept the seas of salmon, 
leaving the Sami unable to 
obtain this major element 
of their diet. And _ the 
Norwegian government 
tried to build a hydroelec- 
tric power station on the 
Alta River, which would 
corrupt the Sami’s natural 
homeland. 

But the main thrust of 
Dencker’s presentation was 
aimed at what the Sami 
have achieved. of late. 
Through a _ group called 
The World Council of Indi- 
genous People, the Sami, 
and many other _ small 
groups, have united to peti- 
tion for their rights as 
minorities, Last August, at 
the XII Sami Conference, 
the rights of world-wide 
minorities were discussed; 
Dencker hopes that with 
the coalitions of minorities 
can come an end to discri- 
mination and a beginning of 
peace. 

As a result of protest 
and action, the Sami now 
have television and radio 
programs in their own lan- 
guage, and their children 
may be schooled in their 
Sami tongue. 

Said Dencker, “‘If all the 
indigenous minorities in the 
world will get together, you 
will have many people, and 
you will have power and 
strength... If all these 
minorities can have their 


needs fulfilled, we will 
come that much closer to 
peace.” a e 


ea ab 
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One of our previous college visitors described 
this event as “a week of wretched excess.” An 


exaggeration perhaps, but not altogether 
inaccurate. 

Your week begins with a Sunday night 
Get Acquainted bash at one of our hotels, 


clubs or discos—meeting old friends, making 
new ones. The next morning, the tough part 


begins. 


Spending day after sun-drenched day on 
soft, pink beaches. Swimming, tanning, body- 
gazing. Imbibing our special libations. Enjoy- 
ing free beach buffet lunches, free calypso and 


Aweek of pink Bermuda beaches 
and warm Bermuda sun. 
Are you tough enough to take it? 


steel band waterside concerts, even a free 
cruise—all courtesy of the Bermuda Depart- 
ment of Tourism. 

What will you do with your free time? 
What won’t you do! Bermuda is famed for its 
snorkeling and sailing, tennis and golf. For its 
fine restaurants, discos and British pubs. And 
for its fabulous mopeds—everybody’s favour- 
ite way to tour the island. 

Think you can handle a week of this? Talk 
to your campus friends, and see your Campus 
Travel Representative or your Travel Agent for 
complete details. 
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For more information, 
including a Bermuda 
College Weeks brochure, 
contact your Campus 
Travel Representative or 


Wy, 


your Travel Agent. 


Couldn't you use a little 


B Bermuda this spring? { 


ACTION AT HARVARD: Above, UVM forward Matt Winnicki challenges Crimson 
goalie Grant Blair. Below, Cat freshman Bill McCormack awaits the puck following a 


face-off. 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

While the majority of 
UVM students were gorging 
themselves on turkey and 
football blowouts this past 
week, the Catamounts were 
_ playing some very exciting 
hockey. 

Sustaining ‘their first 
loss of this young season, 
UVM dropped a 4-3 over- 
_ time decision to Harvard, 
_ last year’s runner-up in the 
NCAA finals. A crowd of 
2,361 watched the ECAC 
contest played in Cam- 
bridge, but some in atten- 
dance estimated that about 
a third of thése fans were 
either UVM _ students or 
alumni. 

The loss left the Cats at 
1-1-0 in inter-league play. 
The Crimson upped their 
ECAC mark to 2-0-0. 

UVM has now played 
two consecutive OT games, 
splitting them, having beat 
St. Lawrence the previous 
week in a thrilling 5-4 
decision. 

“In overtime, it’s always 
a crap shoot,” said coach 
Jim Cross. ‘‘We’re just glad 
that we were able to salvage 
one of them.” 


28 


Hockey Cats Dealt First Loss 


Against Harvard, UVM 
exploded for three goals in 
the second period, tradi- 
tionally the drought period 
for the Cats. 
slender 3-2 lead into the 
third stanza, UVM relin- 
quished a goal at 10:17 to 
Crimson forward Peter 
Follows. That tally sent the 
game into overtime, and 
before you could sneeze, 
Rob Wheeler scored his 
second goal of the game just 
86 seconds into OT to 
bury the Cats. 

‘‘We played a very solid 
game,”’ said Cross. ‘‘We did 
everything well, but we just 
ran into a hot goalie.” 

Indeed, Harvard net- 
minder Grant Blair played a 
splendid game, garnering 30 
saves and fending off a 
Catamount power play with 
2:22 remaining in the third 


period. 
“Their goalie saved 
them,”’ said Cat forward 


Mike O’Connor. ‘‘He played 
awesome.”’ 

UVM goals were scored 
by Craig Staff at 2:32 of 
the second, Don Crowley at 
4:00, and Matt Winnicki at 
15:02. Goalie Tom Draper, 


‘in 


Taking a™ 


a courageous perfor- 
mance, had 28 saves in his 
first encounter with enemy 
fans this season. All this just 
six days after his seven- 
teenth birthday. 

“It was definitely a 
bummer,”’ said O’Connor. 
“The whole team played 
well; I don’t know what 
happened. But it’s not like 
we're down. Coach Cross 
was pretty happy after the 
game, and he told us to get 
this loss out of our systems. 
We know we played a good 
game, and that’s the way 
it’s going to be in this 
league. Anyone can _ beat 
anyone.”’ 


Today, the Cats travel 
to Providence to take on 
Providence College (WVMT, 
620 AM, 7:30 p.m.). The 
Friars shaded UVM 6-5 last 
Nov. 13 at Gutterson in one 
of the most exciting games 
of the year. 


Regarding the first loss 
of the year for these 3-1 
Cats, Cross said of his 


players, ‘They didn’t like it 
But they know 
they’re getting better.” 


one bit. 


|| La Salle Thumps 
|| Basketball Cats, 91-75 


By ANDY COOK 

PHILADELPHIA — The 
basketball Cats like to play 
games like this to build up 
their program. But after last 
night, the only thing the 
program gained was an 
ankle injury to George 
Payne and the realization 
that you can’t expect to 
win games when you play 
this sloppily. 

Committing 36 fouls to 
La Salle’s 21, and turning 


the ball over 23 times 
compared to 12 times by 
the opposition, Vermont 


lost to the Explorers, 91-75 
in the second game of a 
doubleheader here at the 
Palestra. Villanova  over- 
came a 10-point halftime 
deficit and defeated Big 
Five arch rival St. Joseph’s 
57-50 in overtime. 

Most of the 9,208 spec- 
tators- who attended the 
opening game left before 
the nightcap began. They 
missed a chance to _ see 
La Salle win the game and 
improve its record to 2-0 
despite shooting only 44.8 
percent from the field, 
whereas Vermont shot 53.6 
percent. Despite its height 
advantage, La Salle only 
outrebounded Vermont 40- 
39. 

The Catamounts, who 
won their season opener 
Saturday against  Platts- 
burgh, 94-77, are now 1-1. 
They will play their first 
ECAC North Atlantic game 
of the year Saturday at 
home against Northeastern 
(WVMT, 620 AM, 7:30 pm) 

The Catamounts tried 
to make up an eight-point 
halftime deficit but were 
never able to generate more 
than six points in a row 
during the final 20 minutes. 
With 15 minutes remaining, 
La Salle led by 10, 54-44. 
With under 10 minutes left, 
the Explorers still led 
65-57. 

Then the game was put 
away as the opposition 
went on an 11-2 run to 
make the score 76-59 with 
6:30 left. That 17-point 
lead was La Salle’s largest of 
the night. The streak began 
when Chip Greenberg hit a 
pair of free throws and 
Ralph Lewis (23 points) tip- 
ped in a basket. John Simko 
then connected for Ver- 
mont, but Dallas Philson 
tossed in two free throws, 
Greenberg scored from out- 
side, and then went inside 


for a_ three-point play. 
That’s when Payne _ re- 
injured an old sprained 


ankle. The rest of the game 
was pretty much academic. 

La Salle marched to a 
40-32 halftime lead. Lewis 
scored 15 in the first session 
to lead the Explorers, and 
Albert Butts (25 points for 
the night) had 14, Hudson 
led the Cats with 18. 

The Cats shot 50 per- 
cent from the field, but 
were hurt by the long 
absence of 6-7 Matt Thomp- 
son, who was forced to sit 


when he collected three 
fouls in the first six 
minutes. Vermont didn’t 
help its cause by commit- 
ting 12 turnovers in the first 
20 minutes. 

Vermont led early, 4-2, 
but with 15 minutes left 
before intermission, the Ex- 
plorers had a 12-6 lead. 
That margin grew to 32-19 
with just under 7:50 
remaining after La Salle 
went on a 12-2 run. Two 
short bank shots by Butts, 
two free throws by Butts 
and a rebound and layup by 
Lewis started the streak. 
Chris Fairchild hit two free 
throws, but a Larry Koretz 
jumper, and two charity 
tosses by Greenberg gave 
the Explorers their 13-point 
lead. 

But UVM came right 
back with a 9-2 run of its 
own. Tom O’Shea and Sim-| 
ko hit jumpers, La Salle’s 
Lewis had a pair of free 
throws, Hudson hit one 
from the foul line, and Bill 
Brennan scooped up a bas- 
ket from underneath. Then 
Howard Hudson (21 
points), in traffic, banked 
one in. That made it 34-28, 
with 4:25 remaining till 
halftime. 


What’s Cookin’: Going 
into last night’s game, the 
Cats were 0-6 against La 
Salle. The Explorers took 
last year’s game in Burling- 
ton, 87-73, and their nar- 
rowest victory was seven 
years ago today, when they 
beat Vermont in Philadel- 
phia, 75-68... La Salle won 
its opening game Monday, 
beating Monmouth, 75-60 
as Steve Black scored 23 
points... In the Cats’ open- 
ing-night victory against 
Plattsburgh State, Hudson| 
scored 29 points, tying a 
Patrick Gym record set by 
Frank Martiniuk in 1970|° 
against New Hampshire...| 
New changes in the ECAC 
North Atlantic: the shot 
clock has gone from 40 to 
45 seconds, it will be used 
throughout all conference 
games, not just including 
the last five minutes and 
overtime; and UVM will be 
playing all conference foes 
home-and-away. Also, there 
are now eight, not nine, 
teams in the conference... 
Holy Cross is now in the 
Metro Atlantic Athletic 
Conference. Finally, the 
semi-finals and finals of the 
ECAC North Atlantic tour- 
nament will be played on 
the home court of the 
school with the better 
record, not at the alleged 
neutral site at Northeastern 
University... The new assis- 
tant coaches this year are 
Dan Theiss, a former Platts- 
burgh State player, and 
Mark Coleman, who _ just 
graduated after a _ distin- 
guished four-year career at 
St. Lawrence. They replace 
Mike Reilly and Stan Van 
Gundy, who both moved on 
to new jobs. ° 
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Christmas °83 a Tall Order for Santa’s Helpers 


Santa Claus will once again be bringing 
presents to the sports world, the Cynic has 
learned. 

The following is his list of gifts: 


andy 
cook 


To the UVM basketball team, the services 
of every single priest at Notre Dame to 
perform last rites after the Catamounts 
get killed by the Irish this winter; 

To all those loyal alumni and other 
Vermont sports fans, the enactment of a plan 
that will use all the men’s and women’s 
ski scholarship and recruiting money to build 
up the soccer, basketball, hockey, and base- 
ball programs; 

To Charlie Catamount a tearful reunion 
with his wife, Kitty (where the hell has she 
been this year?); 

To St. Michael’s basketball coach Jim 
Casciano, a letter of tenure from athletic 
director Ed Markey; 

To the UVM soccer team, some offense; 

To New York Mayor Ed Koch, the return 
of the Giants to Yankee Stadium to make up 
for the city’s impending loss of the Jets 
(nobody in Jersey wants the Giants any 
more); 

To Celtics announcer Johnny Most, life 
for at least another year; 

To Channel 3’s Dave Coleman, some more 
electroshock therapy (last year’s dosage 
apparently wasn’t enough); 


To the UVM hockey team, a book called’ 


“How to Play Games in Regulation Without 
Even Trying;” 

To every naughty UVM student, a require- 
ment by their dean to read and memorize 
every one of Free Press sports writer Don 
Fillion’s NASCAR articles from the last five 
years betore they can graduate; 

To the Red Sox, the awarding of next 
year’s Cy Young award to Dennis Eckersley, 
the gold glove trophy to Glenn Hoffman, and 
most valuable player honors to Dave Staple- 
ton; 

To baseball fans in Vermont, the moving 
of the Expos from Montreal to Vancouver so 
we don’t have to read or hear about them; 

To all NHL fans, a new playoff format 
designed to make the regular season mean 
something; 

To all NBA fans, the same thing; 

To Red Sox fans, another 23 years 
listening to the best in the business, broad- 
caster Ned Martin (oh, mercy!!); 

To NFL films narrator John Facenda, lots 
of rain around the country in the three 
remaining weeks so he can say “It waas 
a cooold and dreeeeeeery day down in 
noormally miiild Texas Stadium, buuut Joe 
Theisman waas equaal to the taaaask, ahs 
hees cooooool pifoormance puut ice all oveh 
Daaalas’ fiiist place hopes;”’ 

To the Vermont Reds team, Bernie 
Sanders to sing the National Anthem on 
opening day next spring; 

To sportscaster Tony Adams, an exclusive 
interview with the assistant volleyball coach 
at Spaulding High School; 

To long suffering local sports fans, home 
delivery of the Boston Globe; 

To baseball coach Mike Stone, 
sunshine and a win over Maine; 

To the patrons of the Oasis Diner, more 
sports gossip to discuss; 


some 


And finally, to those offended by any of 
these gifts, once again, 300 gallons of spiked 
egg nog to drown their sorrows. 


LENN RUSSELL 
GEORGE PAYNE IN HEAVY TRAFFIC: The 
UVM sophomore contributed 7 points and 7 re- 
bounds as the Cats battered Plattsburgh State 
94-77, Saturday. Sophomore Howard Hudson 
stole the show, though, with 29 points, while play- 
ing little over half the game. See page 32. 


VERMONT COLLEGE STUDENTS 


YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR A 
1983-1984 SEASON SKI PASS * 


Al 


SUGARBUSH NORTH SKI RESORT 


7 Lifts - 40 Trails - 2600 Foot Vertical 
The Best Value —- The Most Skiing Terrain 
And The Longest Ski Season For The Money 


SKI FOR ONLY 


$135 


Contact Your Local College Rep or 
The Downhill Edge Ski Shop 
For Eligibility and Application Forms 


Deadline For $135 Price - December 4, 1983 
After December 4 Vt. College student Pass Still Available At $165 


* NOT VALID DURING HOLIDAYS 
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PREPARE FOR: Jan.28, 1984 


vg Call Days Evenings & Weekends 
Stanley | 
/ KAPLAN CLASS STARTS 


American Heart IN DECEMBER 
Association Educational Center = CATT (802) 
We need your help. WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE SPECIALISTS SINCE 180 ae 
SS aa a ae a For Information About Other Permanent Centers 
In More Than 120 Major US Cities & Abroad 


Mad River Glen eageserer 


VERMONT 


Unlimited skiing Monday to Friday. except 
12/26 through 12/30 and 2/20. Weekend 
and Holiday tickets may be purchased for 


$16.00. Fulltime students holding a vali- 
dated ID from any Vermont college. |D 
must be presented when the pass is issued 


BURLINGTON’S 
FINEST SHOP 
FOR FORMERLY 


47 Main St., Burlington 


658-9191 


Mon.-Sat. 10-5 


Name 
Address 


College 


Send check to: Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 05673 Tel: 496-3551 
Passes can be purchased at: Carroll Reed, Winooski & The Ski Haus, Middlebury 


Or call UVM Representative: Dick Sears 863-4449 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


STUDENTS In MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 


A 
a i “5 
Roe 

ae EES Me 

Si peas 


fy Uy 
Tp Ua tosh 
z C): 


@ contact lenses 


@ eyeglasses 


@ sunglasses 
: ® polishing 
i 2 ue ® contact lens 
: Jer supplies 
HAPPY HOUR = | = 
deere 2 230 College St 658-3330 
FOOTBALL MoNdAy 
“ SaTuRdAy 
4 SuNdAy Dont get knocked over in a BIG WIND 


" JOIN THE 
UVM WRESTLING 
CLUB 


COMPETITION: 
Northern New England Tournament 
Matcns tentatively scheduled w/ 
Norwich, Plymouth, MIT, Amherst 
Bowdoin, and others who dare to 
to compete! 


TuEsDay 


LIVE fd thru 
FridAy 
ENTERTAINMENT 


aes ee A  . s 


. 

. 

102. Ge 26 SEP tr a> Foend 
. 


DAILY DRINK SPECIALS 
... from open to close 


PRACTICE: In the Gymnastic Room 
sunday 7-9 
Mon 830-10 
TAurs 7-9 


free cheese and crackers 
first plate of hors d’oeuvres on us 
cribbage, backgammon and more!! 


8 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI 


For More Info. Call Jeff at 655-1481! 
Potential Phys. Ed. Credits and More! 


(CORNER MAIN & WEST CANAL) 
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Holmes-Frazier a Bad Idea 


The Larry ~  Holmes-. 
Marvis Frazier debacle 
shows the need for tighter 
control of professional box- 
ing. Halfway through the 
first round, the fighters 
confirmed what everyone 
expected before the bout — 
that after only 10 pro 
fights, young unranked Mar- 
vis Frazier does not belong 
‘anywhere near undefeated 
champion Holmes. During 


that one 
exhibited a 
humanity, and fear of per- 
manently maiming the chal- 


lenger. 


most humorous: 


“Should I hit this 


Finally, the ref had 


Koo Kim tragedy... 


The New Jersey Devils 
are certainly one of profes- 
sional sports’ weakest teams 
incompe- 


in years. Such 
tence is no small accom- 


plishment given the recent 
performances of the Hous- 


ton Oilers and Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers. To anyone but 
hockey fanatics, the only 
known commodities New 
Jersey possesses are Mel 
‘Bridgman and Chico Resch. 


round Holmes 
measure of 


The scene was al- 
Holmes 
repeatedly lined Frazier up 
with his left hand, looked at 
the referee as if to ask, 
guy 
again?”’ got the approval, 
and wailed him in the head. 
the 
good sense to avoid a Duk 


The U.S. Olympic Hoc- 
key team continues to im- 
press. Led by 1980 veterans 
Phil. Verchota and John 
Harrington, and with stars 
like third round Islanders 
draft pick Pat LaFontaine, 
the Olympians have been 
thrashing their warm-up 
opponents... If Boston 
College gets by Notre Dame 
in the Liberty Bowl, the 
Eagles have a legitimate 
shot at the top ten. That 
may not be an easy task, 
however, as Gerry Faust’s 
squad must win to retain 
respectability and avoid 
finishing at the .500 mark. 
Surely, the Fighting Irish 
wouldn’t be traveling to a 
bowl if it wasn’t for the 
big-name appeal the South 
Bend school commands. 

Apparently the Celtics 
have decided to phase out 
ex-Toronto Blue Jays third 
baseman Danny _ Aijnge. 
Once a starter, Ainge has 
seen his minutes decline 
rapidly since the arrival 
from Phoenix of Dennis 
Johnson and the elevation 
of Gerald Henderson to 
starter... The hockey Cats’ 
overtime loss to Harvard 
Saturday night was _ dis- 


appointing news. After the 
team’s exciting overtime 
victory over St. Lawrence, 
there was hope that this 
team had changed from the 
constant near-miss syn- 
drome of the 1982-83 
squad. Still, one loss to 
Harvard doesn’t mean the 
Cats are destined to obli- 
vion in coach Jim Cross’s 
last season. But one thing is 
for certain: if the trend 
continues it will be a long 
year at Gutterson. 

Why do I have the 
uneasy feeling that after the 
Super Bowl several NFL 
stars will defect to the 
USFL? And must Heismann 
Trophy have to be awarded 
to a running back year after 
year? Yes, Nebraska’s Mike 


Rozier has had an excellent 
season, but Brigham Young 
quarterback Steve Young 
has compiled some amazing 
numbers (652 completions 
without the benefit of a 
running game to comple- 
ment his passing attack)... 
Upon glancing at the Mon- 
treal Canadiens’ near-.500 
mark, I can’t help but 
remember many predictions 
that when ex-general mana- 


ger Sam Pollack retired he’d 
take the mastermind that 
kept the Habs near the top 
for so many years with him. 

Cliff Stoudt showed the 
talent I suspected he lacked 
in the Lions’ 45-3 thumping 
of the Stoudt’s Steelers on 
Turkey day. Talking about 
the massacre, Johnny Car- 
son pittied the poor betters 
who took Pittsburgh and 
forty points... A prediction: 
if the USFL ‘continues to 
shell out astronomical 
dollars for stars, without 
massive NF L-type television 
revenues annually, the new 
league will fold... The new 
race car-style helmets being 
offered to the NFL as an 
alternative to the current 
headgear makes sense. The 
neck injuries caused by 
face-mask grabbing are com- 
pletely unnecessary as_ it 
stands right now... You 
have to respect the vehe- 
mence with which the L.A. 
Raiders protect quarterback 
Jim Plunkett. When the 
Buffalo Bills delivered a 
cheap shot to Plunkett two 
Sundays ago, a horde of Al 
Davis’s bad boys responded 
instantly and formidably to 
the challenge. 

Will the Sports Illustra- 
ted jinx spell defeat for 
North Carolina’s cover-story 
basketball team?... Even 
though Marvin Hagler was 
less than stunning in his 
decision over Roberto 
Duran, Marvelous showed 
why he’s the champion in 
the last two rounds. ® 


With College Comes New Loyalties 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

Graduation from high 
school brought the. class of 
1983 together, but after 
one semester of college 
these ties have been strained 
by intercollegiate rivalries. 
In high school one always 
pulled for the same team. In 
college we find a whole new 
set of friends along with a 
new cast of fans and ath- 
letes to root for. Added to 
this, especially at UVM, is 
the constant conflict be- 
tween the Boston and New 
York fans. College is a time 
when one accepts new 
loyalties while still defend- 
ing some of the old. 

When a UVM student 
first goes home one of the 
first problems he/she must 
deal with is facing up to the 
fact that Vermont doesn’t 
have a football team. He 
must sit through the stories 
of his fellow high school 
graduates. His friends, who 
attend schools where foot- 
ball is their premier sport, 
tell him about the cham- 
pionships their.teams have 

|won or about the wild 
tailgate parties that occur 
ee air 


before each game. 

As soon as hockey sea- 
son begins the UVM student 
no longer must sit quietly 
while his friends brag on 
about their respective 
schools. This season is a 
case in point. When I 
arrived home for Thanks- 
giving I no longer had to sit 
quietly and listen to my 
friend from the University 
of Pennsylvania brag about 
their Ivy League football 
championship. This time I 
did the bragging because 
Penn doesn’t know what a 
hockey puck is. The hockey 
season also brings rivalry 
between high school 
friends. Just recently a 
friend of mine. who now 
attends Harvard bet me ten 
dollars on the Nov. 26 
Catamount-Crimson game. 
For four years we had spent 
time in high school pulling 
for the same team, but 
almost after one semester 
we were now betting against 
each other’s schools. It’s a 
lot of fun to root for your 
college team and I’ve found 
that there is something 
special when you beat the 
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college one of your friends 
now attends. 

At Vermont, hockey 
season is a time when 
students seem to pull toge- 
ther to support the top 
spectator sport. Hockey sea- 
son also brings with it the 
antagonistic rivalry between 
the Boston and New York 
fan. 

This is not only true for 
hockey, but for all sports. It 
seems that Boston and New 
York fans feel some natural 
resentments. The Boston 
fan will say that the Bruins 
are better than the Island- 
ers. Then the New York fan 
will promptly ask ‘‘who 
won the Stanley Cup the 
past four years?” 

While college can bring 
some rivalries to a head, 
college sports themselves 
give something for students 
to brag about when they go 
home and when they are 
inundated by their friends’ 
stories of glory, they separ- 
ate a formerly tight group 
of high school students, but 
in some ways this separa- 
tion is healthy and helps to 
bind friendships even more. 


THE 
RUSTY 
SCUFFER bloody mary 1.00 


Hours: 
Mon-Thurs 1lam-10pm 
Fri-Sat 1lam-1lpm 
Sun llam-8pm 


eggs benedict 2.95 


148 Church St. 
864-9451 


MEN—WOMEN-—STUDENTS _ 
We've got your size— 
Great prices, too! 


Gi) 


® 


te sd, jie 


Le place for pants on Church Street” 


Open Tues.-Wed.-Thurs.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9 Sunday 12-5 
Downtown Burlington— Across from Penneys 
Surprise Specials Every Monday Night! 


ced em ames a os es ee eas ee es Se Ss eee 


Mickey Mantie says. 


\ STUDEN FOR 


Uo 


INANCIAL SERVICES, INC... 


VISA® and MasterCard® Credit Cards Now Available 
to Students through. TINMESAVER 's BankAction Program! 
No Minimum Income or Job Requirements. 
Savings account and fees required. Mail this coupon for complete 
information. 
Send to : Timesaver Headquarters Building / 

Student Dept / 12276 Wilkins Avenue / Rockville , MD 20852 


Address 


SS 


Zip 


School Attending 
Soph t) = Jr Grad () 


There's Never Been a rae Time to Get VISA® and 
MasterCard® Credit Cards! Apply Today! 


Status: Fr C) Sr 


ee 
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Winter Sports Update 


Women’s Basketball 

The women’s basketball 
team opened its season on a 
tough note, losing to St. 
Michael’s College Saturday, 
63-53. St. Michael’s full 
count pressure rushed 
UVM’s offense resulting in 
numerous turnovers. Mar- 
garet Anderson led UVM 
with 11 points, followed by 
Cindy Malinowski with 10. 
Lisa Johnson led both 
teams with 9 rebounds. 

UVM’s new coach 
Robyn Markey felt that the 
bout was indicative of an 
opening game. She felt that 
after the team gets a couple 


more games under its 
belt, Vermont will be able 
to gain experience and 


improve on the weak points 
that were obvious in the St. 
Michael’s game. 


Men’s Swimming 

The men’s swim team 
put in a strong performance 
at the Albany relays Nov. 
19. Out of 12 teams, UVM 
tied for second place with 
RPI, and was only two 


points behind first place 
Coast Guard. Coach Joe 
Fisher was very pleased 
with the results, and feels 
that this year’s team is one 
of the strongest that’s been 
at UVM. 

In the 3800 yard breast 
stroke relay, Skip Surette, 
Bob MacIntyre, and Jim 
Mackay combined for a first 
place finish. In the diving 
relay, Randy Frost and 
Mike Hains also combined 
for a first place finish. 


—Tim Keefe and 
Kevin Bushweller 


Men's and Women’s Track 

Both men’s and 
women’s track teams are 
shaping up for new seasons 
which start Saturday at the 
UVM Christmas Invitation- 
al Meet. Among expected 
opponents are Plattsburgh 
State, Norwich University, 
and some Canadian 
entrants. 


Coach Ed Kusiak ex- 
pects the women’s team to 


be strong in sprinting and 
field events. Anchoring the 
team will be sprinters Sara 
Houghaboom, and Chris 
Boehmer, who also com- 
petes in the long and triple 
jumps. Melissa Moran will 
compete in the hurdles and 
400 meter run, Nancy Fay 
in the high jump, and 
Marcia Phillips in the shot 
put. 

If the women’s team has 
a weakness, it is in the 
middie distance events, par- 
ticularly the 800 meter run. 

e e @ 

When asked to charac 
terize the men’s team, 
Kusiak called it “typical of 
all the teams since I’ve been 
here,’’ meaning it lacks 
depth to back up strong 
individuals in each event. 
This was also true of last 
year’s team that finished 
with an 8-0 record. 

Co-captains Phil Hoven- 
camp (shot, 35 lb. toss) and 
Jim Rideout (triple jump) 
will be key contributors. 


We watched the gam 
Everyone we kne\ 


There was c 


Then 


Once again 


¢ 1983 Miller 8 


~ 


~ : TSN 
e Welke’s Bar, New York, 1951 


)., Milwaukee, Wisc. Available in limited areas, 


Athlete of the Week/ 


HOWARD HUDSO 


The sophomore point 
guard for the men’s basket- 
ball team tied a Patrick 
Gymnasium record by scor- 
ing 29 points last Saturday 
in the team’s 94-77 season- 
opening victory over Platts- 
burgh State. Hudson, a 
native of Laurelton, N.Y., 
led the way in the win with 
14° field goals=—1n=..22 
attempts. Hudson also con- 
tributed 5 rebounds, 5 
assists, and 4 steals — all 
accomplished in 25 minutes 
of play. 


—Chris Fontecchio 
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802-655-2559 


CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 
32 MAIN STREET @ WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


HEARTY, HOMEMADE 


BREAKFAs! 


STACKS OF PANCAKES, 14 OMELETS 


DAILY 99¢ SPECIAL 
OPEN Gam 


123 E. ALLEN ST.. WINOOSKI: 655-1700 


Christmas Ideas 


from 


cold island books 


5 west canal street 
winooski, vermont 05404 
802 655 0200 


ee 


St Louis, Mo 
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THUR 12/1 


FILMS 


SA Films presents, The Wild One, 
B-106 Angell: 7, 9:30 and midnight 


SPORTS 


Men‘s Hockey at 
7:30(EmM 


Providence 


SPEAKER 


Dr. David Scott, University of 
Rochester, Immune Regulation, A-| 25 
Medical Alumni Building 12:15 om 
History of Medicine, Preserve in Rum- 
The Autopsy of Ffohn Paul Jones, with 
Burt Hamrell. 12-]jpom. Given Hall B 


MEETING 


Student’s Political Science 
Organization. Wine and cheese 


Se John Dewey Lounge.Cid 
Mh. 


Lake 


¢ 3 Full Meals 


Full Day Lift Ticket 


Additional Options and 


x Bars Open Until 4 


$25 due by Dec.2 


FOR SALE 


SKI PASSES: Stowe-$200/5-day 
midweek pass. Sugarbush North 
$135/7-day (non-holiday) season 
pass. Both include gift certificate 
for a 2 hr. massage! Call Ken at 
657-8687. Wait for 3 beeps, leave 
name & phone number(repeat!), If I 


- don’t respond within 5 minutes, 


Call Back! 


Ski and Party 
Weekend 


Feb.24-26 


2 Nights Accommodations 


Motorcoach Transportation 


For a reservation, call. 
Susan Janow at 656-2913 and leave message. 


Br, 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FRI 12/2 


FILMS 


SA Films presents, The Paper Chase, 


B-106 Angell 79:30 and midnight 


a 


Prerrertttt [uy 


Ore ni AA se” 4 
j \" i Z 
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SPORTS 


Women’s Swim at McGill, invita- 


tional 5:30emM 


MEETING 


Medieval Club 104 Old Mill 7pm 


Vermont Christian Fellowship 


Meeting, L/L A161 6:30 


Placid 


Whiteface Mountain 


Only 
$117.95 


Services Quad Occupancy 


am * 


pile. Approx: 15’ X 20’ used once. 
$450. 864-5928. 


Dee Dee evenings 899-4717. 


Seattle,’til Aug.1 $150 862-4235 


VW SUPERBEETLE 1974. Needs 
some TLC. Must sell for second 
semester tuition $700. or best offer. 
864-9744 Annette. 


CHRISTMAS RED CARPET: Plush 


LIGHT FORCE Spirulina Products. 
Full line available. Call Chuck or 


PLANE TICKET from Newark to 


| 


| Green 


-TSAT 12/3 


FILMS 


IRA Films presents And Fustice For All, 
235 Marsh Life Science, 2:30, 7, 
9:30 
Environmental Club presents On the 
Beach, B-106 Angell 7,.9:30 and mid- 
might 


CONCERT 


| UVM A Capella Singers/Top Cats, 


lra Allen Chapel, 7:30 


DANCE 


Contra and Square Dance with the 
Mountain Volunteers 
So.Burlington Central Schoo! 8om 


SPORTS 


Women’s Basketball at 
Massachusetts 7:00 
Men‘s_ Basketball, 
Patrick Gym 7:30 
Women's Swim at Mcgill, invita- 
tional-10:00 


Northeasterr, 


| Men's Gymnastics, Queens (Ont) 


2 pm 


IMen‘s Swim at Maine 12:00 
|’ Men‘s Indoor Track, UVM Christmas 
N. Invitational 9:00 
; Women’s 
Christmas Invitational 9:00 


Indoor Track, UVM 


SPACIOUS APARTMENT: 3 
rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
Available Jan.1 and located in 
Winooski near Mill. Call Tom or 
Bruce at 655-2857. 


3 BEDROOM APARTMENT near 
UVM. $150 plus utilities. Available 
mid-Decemaber. 862-7228. 


ROOMMATE NEEDED: 5 bedroom 
house on Shelburne Pt. Lake Fron- 
tage, 10 min. to campus, 3 car 


FILMS 


SUN 12/4 


Ugetsu A Japanese film, traditional 


Japanese refreshments, Asian 
Cultural. Exchange. B-112 Angell 
CONCERT a 
1982 Silverton Speed Skiing Cham- 
UVM Choir, Madrigal Singers, pionships, 7em North Lounge, Bill- 


Women’s Choir and Brass ensem- 
ble, will orsent Christmas music, 
Recital Hall, Music Bldg, 30m 


MON 12/5 


iNgs 
USVNA presents Killing Us Softly, | 
12-1pom, Rowell, bring lunch 


SPEAKER 


Dr. R.S.Wilcox, SUNY Binghamton, 
Ripple Signals, Mating Strategies and 
Territoria‘ity of Water Striders, \O5 
Marsh 4:10 

Shirley Chisholm, former black con- 
gresswoman, 7orm Ira Allen 
Reading With Findley, Canadian 
-Studies, Old Mill 8:00 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students mets 
every Monday evening, Marsh 
Lounge, Billings 8orm 


TUES 12/6 


SPORTS 


Men's Hockey, Brown at Gutterson, 


PU 


Men’s Swim, at Plattsburgh State, 
4om 


MEETING 


SA Senate Meeting Billings North 
Lounge, 5:30 


Women’s Swim, at Plattsburgh 


WED 12/7 


SLIDE SHOW 


Choice or Chance: life in the 
military, recruitment and the draft 
7:30(mM Burlington City Hall Aud 


SPORTS 


Men’‘s Basketball, at Siena 7:30 


CONCERT 


UVM Ensemble for Contemporary 
Music, directed by T.L. Read, Recital 
Halll, New Music Bidg, 8m 


SPEAKER MEETING 


Eating Whole Grain for Better Health Maranatha Prayer Club, Pomeroy 
Prof Lyndon Carew, Library Projec- Hall rm.101, 7om. Meets every 
tion Room 12:00 Wednesday. 


Cr ie 


Images of Old Age. Photographs, Selections from the Japanese Col- 


‘x 


paintings, sculpture and etchings, lection, Special Exhibition Gallery, 
The Gallery, L/L through 12/16 Fleming Museum Through 12/4 


ATTENTION GIRLS! Do you like to 
dance? If you are an attractive girl 
and would like to make $20-$40/hr. 
we are looking for classy, artful 
dancers to increase our staff. Call 
253-7036. Leave message and Cindy 
will get back to you. 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 
years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page quaranteed perfect! 
Term papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington. 
864-7600. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Term 
papers, manuscripts, letters, 
resumes, etc. Call Sue at 862-4551. | 


LAST CHANCE!! Ski and Party 
weekend at WHITEFACE,LAKE 
PLACID. Feb.24-26. Space hold 
deposit of $25. due by Dec.2. Call 


fis wv ‘ , 
ee eee, ee 


+ toes 


, 
2 
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PERSONALS 


GOOD USED STEREO-Bought and 
sold. Audio Exchange, 863-3711. 
8:30am-5:30pm. Tuesday through 


Susan Janow at 656-2913 for more 


garage. $160/month plus utilities | * ; 
information, 


FORD MUSTANG II 1978. 48,000 e 
starting Jan.1 but, can move in 


miles, New carb/clutch/choke/head MO: Well Jim, it’s otir last Issue; 


gasket, tune-up, 4 radial tires, in- 
spected. Yours for $3600. Call Ken 
at 657-8687. Wait for 3 beeps, leave 
name & phone number(repeat), If I 
dont respond within 5 minutes, Call 


Back! 


GREAT CHRISTMAS STOCKING 
STUFFER: ‘‘Acid Don’t Rain on 
Me!”? bumpersticker. $1. with self- 


‘addressed stamped envelope to: FM 
Novelties, Box 562, W.Lebanon, NH 


03784. 


Saturday. 


HOUSING 


ROOMMATE: available Jan.1: Own 
room in duplex on Catherine St, 
Burl. $175/mo. plus '/2 utilities. 


M or F, my cat prefers non- 
smokers. Off street parking space. 
Rab, 864-6260. 


before. 1 or 2 needed. 985-3043. 


ROOM FOR RENT next semester 
on Buell St. 864-5082. 


MISC 


REWARD $100 for the return of 
three month old male puppy, black 
with tan markings. Black collar 
with silver studs. 864-7126 or 
658-4709. 


HBeL a ASA OGU OD ROR Ra aT 


LOOKING FOR young lady recently © 
hired at UVM. She was at Logan 
Airport, Boston, Mass. on Oct.12, 
1983 at approx. 9:00 pm and return- 
ing to UVM from Tufts University 
via Continental Airlines or Air Ver- 
mont. Additionally, she has a 
Masters Degree in Early Childhood 
or Counselling. Please contact 1Lt. 
Paul I. Ellingson, Box 4048, APO 
NY 09179. TEL: RAF Lakenheath, 
England, Tel. No. 01144638813131, 
Ext. 3703/3804. 


kind of sad isn’t it? . ; 
JIM: I know what you mean, Mo. No 
more all nighters or 2 hr. editorial 
meetings. Sy 
MO: ‘Ym going to miss them 
all-Sue,Lyn ,Sean,Randy,Loraine — 
JIM: And the Summer Cynic Bros. 
MO: And Alex N.,Chris,Coitus Josh 
JIM: the advertising wonder women 
and Alex S.,Jennifer,Glenn,.... 
MO: Maybe we should stay? 
(Pause) 

MO AND JIM: Nah 


a 


. 
. 


q 


| 


Killing Us Softly 


UVSNA is 
interesting film about the portrayal 
of women in advertising — “Killing 
Us Softly.’’ Bring a lunch and come 
watch the film from 12-1 in 242 
Rowell on Monday, Dec. 5. Every- 
one is welcome! 


Be Aware 


The Center for Cultural Plural- 
ism is sponsoring Native American 
Awareness Week November 28- 
December 2. Betty Jack, a nation- 
ally known figure in passing the 
Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978 
will be giving a lecture/discussion 
on Thursday, Dec. 1 at 7:30 p.m. in 
Living/Learning 115. Her topics 


will include the legal/illegal adop- | 


tion of Native American children 
by wealthy white Americans and 
current issues around drug and 
alcohol counseling regarding Native 
American teenagers. For additional 
information call x3819. 


Get Psyched for Christmas 


UVSNA -is planning a Get- 
Psyched-for-Christmas Happy Hour 
on Friday, Dec. 2 at Alison’s house 


from 4:30-7:00. All nursing stu- 
BYOB. For 
directions to Alison’s, look on the 
Alison, 
862-8868, Lisa 658-1830, or Kim 


dents are welcome. 


UVSNA board or call 


658-3698. 


Freshman Records 
Freshman Records are _ here! 
Have you had a busy semester and 

forgotten to drop by to pick up 

‘your 1983 Freshman Record? If 
you ordered one this summer, 
they’re still available at the Alumni 

House, 86 South Williams Street. 


Broomball 


Broomball! It’s. here! Once 
again as the weather turns colder 
and the snow begins to fall, it’s 
time to get the brooms out again. 
Broomball team applications, as 
well as referee applications will be 
available Friday Nov. 18 through 
Friday Dec. 9. All applications will 
be due by Dec. 9. Forms will be 
distributed to hall advisors and 
Greek houses. Forms will also be 
available at the Billings Student 
Association office. 


Phi Alpha Theta 


On November 11 UVM’s newly 
created chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, 
International Society in History, 
inducted twenty-two new members. 
These students join the society’s 
eight other members in showing an 
appreciation for, and academic 
excellence in historical research. 
Guest speaker Professor Overfield 
made a timely speech on “Martin 
Luther as a Student and Scholar.” 
His talk appropriately highlighted 
Luther’s devotion to establishing 
the humanities as a formal subject 
of study. 


T REALLY SHouLD 
BE ASLEEP, BUT 
I'M NOT... SIGH... 


[CAMPUS NOTES 


showing a very 


admission. 


’ Student Poli.Sci. Meeting 


Interested students should 
contact the history department for 
details. After the winter break the 
public is invited to join a sympo- 
sium on William McNeill’s book, 
Plagues and Peoples. The Sympo- 
sium will be led by Dieter Gump, 
M.D., Patrick Hutton, and Alfred J. 
Andrea on Friday, January 20, 
1984 in the Memorial Lounge at 
4:00 p.m. 


Space Club Scholarship 
The Robert H. Goddard Scho- 
larship for $3500 is sponsored by 
the National Space Club for the 
1984-85 academic year. The Scho- 
larship is in memory of Dr. God- 
dard, America’s rocket pioneer. 
Contact the Financial Aid Office, 
330 Waterman Building, x3156, for 
details. 


On The Beach 


The Environmental Club will be 
presenting the film adaptation of 
Neville Shute’s novel On the Beach 
starring Gregory Peck. The movie 
depicts the experiences of survivors 
of a nuclear holocaust. On the 
Beach will be shown on Saturday, 
Dec. 3, in Angell B-106 at 7:00, 
9:30 and midnight. 


Chisolm Talks Politics 


Shirley Chisholm, former Black 
congresswoman from _ Brooklyn’s 
12th district, will be speaking at 7 
p.m. in Ira Allen Chapel on Mon- 
day, Dec. 5. Ms. Chisholm, one of 


| America’s most respected female 


politicians, will be lecturing on 
current political issues. Chisholm 
served in Congress for 14 years. She 
is currently teaching at Mt. Holy- 
oke College in the social studies 
and women’s. issues..area. . Free 


It’s Thursday after classes. 
Don’t go home, come to the S.A. 
Student’s Political Science Organi- 
zation meeting. An organizational 
and wine & cheese with UVM’s 
political science professors. All 
welcome. Thursday, Dec. 1, 4:30 
p-m. in John Dewey Lounge in Old 
Mill, second floor. 


Combo Christmas Recital | 


The UVM Choir, Madrigal Sin- 
gers, Women’s Choir, and Brass 
Ensemble will combine to present a 
program of Christmas music at 3 
p.m. Sunday, Dec. 4, in the Recital 
Hall of the Music Building. Admis- 
sion: $2.00; $1.00 with student ID. 
$1.00 for Senior Citizens. 


Contemporary Music 


The UVM Contemporary Music 
Ensemble, conducted by Thomas 
Read, will present a program of 
works by Cowell, Musgrave, Davies, 
Koblitz, and others at 8 p.m., 
Wednesday, Dec. 7, in the Recital 
Hall of the New Music Building. 
The Ensemble explores techniques 
of avant garde improvisation, tries 
out new scores, and_ presents 
concerts of 20th century music. 
Admission: $2.00; $1.00 with stu- 
dent ID. Senior Citizens $1.00. 


MAYBE (T'S BECAUSE THERES NOTA WHOLE 
LOT OF TIME LEFT IN THIS SEMESTER 
AND FINALS ARE NEARLY UPON US... 
AMAXGE {T'S BECAUSE IM REALIZING THAT 
MY ENTIRE COLLEGE CAREER 1S 
APPROACHING (TS CONCLUSION WITH 
INCREASING SPEED AND I'M WAITING Fog 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS To LET mE KWoW WHAT 


$$ << 


Happy Holidays! 


Did you know that 50 percent 
of all highway deaths are alcohol 
related? Make sure you’re home for 
the holidays — think before you 
drink and drive. 


Happy holidays to all from 
BACCHUS — a campus peer alcohol 
education 


Ski Films 


The Lotus-Duvet Company in 
cooperation with the UVM Outing 
Club will host a series of skiing 
films in the North Lounge of the 
Billings Student Center. The first to 
be held on Sunday, Dec. 4 at 7:00 
p.m. The first film of the series will 
be the 1982 Silverton Speed Skiing 
Championships with guest speaker 
Marti Martin-Kuntz, the 1982 
women’s champion at Silverton. 
Added to the evening will be a 
special four projector slide show. 
Admission is $.50, all proceeds to 
benefit the UVM Outing Club. 


**Look Mom, I Made It 
Myself?’ 


Giving a gift made with their 
own hands is an extra thrill for 
children at the holiday season. 

Saturday, Dec. 3 from 10 to 
noon: printing on paper for child- 
ren of the kindergarten, first and 
second grade ages. Stenciling on 
fabric, for 8 to 12 year olds. 

Saturday, Dec. 10 from 10 to 
noon: Basketry for 8 to 12 year 
olds. Victorian Holiday Ornaments 
for 4 to 8 year olds. 

Cost of each workshop is $10 
plus ‘a $5 materials fee. Call Shel- 
burne Craft School at 985-3648 for 
information or to register. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions must have a credentials file set up at the CCD and 
must submit a resume for each company, in person, at 
the CCD on the following dates: 


| 


Jan.17-20 
Markem Corporation 

Bank of New York 

Hartford Hospital 

Bradlees Department Stores 
Siliski, Murphy, Buzzell 


Jan.23-25 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
National Bank of North America 
Naval Underwater Systems 
General Electric 
Texas Instruments 


December Workshops: 


Tuesday, Dec.6 
Wednesday, Dec.7 


Special Announcement: 


Copies of the Spring Recruitment calendar for the first two weeks of 
February will be available at the Center for Career Development on 
Dec.8. Please come by the Center to pick up a copy before you leave 
for the holidays. 


‘‘How to Prepare a Resume” 3-5pm CCD 
‘How to Interview” 3-5pm CCD 


ACTUALLY... BURP... 1T WAS THAT 
THIRD HELPING OF MEATLOAF AT 
HARRIS ~MILLIS TONIGHT THAT's 
KEEPING ME UP... 


a 
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Abe — Coad in ood FINALS! 
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[OVER 700 SWEATERS 


By Demetre, C.B. Sports, Lido, Meister 
Knit, Mountain Goat, Sportif, Pendleton, 


RIN! Lanz, Eagle’s Eye, Deans, Point of View, EVERY SWEATER REDUCELY? 
oe eet Marceau Sports, White Stag, Jonathan __. 
Richards, Gumsey, Braemar, John Meyer, 1 0% to 50% 
Glenisia Ltd., Stowe Woolens, Ilce-Scan This includes every sweater in the 


of Ireland, Glen Colume Kille of Ireland. Alpine Shop! Men’s-Women’s-—Children’s. 
Sn aU S BES eS ESSE See eS 


Every Pair of Nordica EC 4 
| CROSS COUNTRY 
AFTER SKI BOOTS # SKI PACKAGES $99. 


ncludes Skis, Boots, Bindings, Mounting. 


R Bdslecied 
I 3CROSS COUNTRY SKIS — 


My Trak, Rossignol, Dynastar. 


Many models - Limited sizes 


| 1/2 PRICE ; 


Many models — Limited sizes 


SKIS 


aR tee oT ey ek ut eo ee | Se eee tone a) ot 
f 2 P f fi 


fae ars reaenen ona re aeeyen 
. : 
RRRRRDA BRRaaaa 


«a SHOES 


: by Nike, Adidas, Tretorn, Wilson, 
Diadora, Bata, Tiger, Reebok. 


i educed up to 55% 


TIMBERLAND BOOTS 


i a Complete liquidation of this line! 
1/2 PRICE 


Selected 


HIKING BOOTS 


bY Fabiano, Pivetta, Monterra, 
Koflak, Dunham. 


Reduced up to 0 50% 
. 1 DD 4 P tn). £ 


atu 
EE 


wean 


2 2 

Le by Rossignol, Dynastar, Olin, Kastle, Reduced up to 0 
eS Blizzard. Reduced up to 40% S : 90% 
le : & J 3DOWNHILL SKI $199 
he any models — Limited sizes Fav ire] 
‘ SKI BOOTS BMS 
ee | ayincludes Skis, Poles, Bindings, eS 
5s by Nordica, Lange, Dolomite, Salomorgy a 
oa Reduced up to AQo, b A : Assorted models 
L Entire Stock s2 RUNNING & TENNIS. 


# Tennis Rackets 


L ay by Prince, Head, Rossignol, Dunlop, Davis, 
# Yamaha, Wilson, Aldila, Yonex, Donney. 


iE: #4 Reduced up to 50% 
 CHECI-THESE. CLOTHING SPECIALS! 


Polarfleece Jackets andPants All V2 Price 

Tennis and Running Warm Ups = Selected 20% to 50% off 
Demetre Underwear All V2 Price 

Ladies Parkas Selected 20% to 50% off 
Children’s Parkas Selected 20% to 40% off 
Corduroy Separates Selected V2 Price 

a Ladies Blouses Selected V2 Price 
f= Boiled Wool Jackets -Selected 80% to 50% off 
PE ® WOO! Skirts Selected 380% to 50% off 


BGIFT WRAPPING ABSOLUTELY FREEY 


gui s SHOP 


Open Daily 9-9 Williston Road, So. Burlington Open Sundays 12-5 
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